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NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION AND MEANING OF ARABIC 
NAMES AND WORDS USED IN THIS WORK. 



An attempt has been made to represent Arabic soimds bj English oharaoters, 
in as far as the natnre of ttie two languages wiU admit. The orthography of 
Dr. Smith, as given in Robinson's • Biblical Researches,* has been followed 
except in a very few cases. I do not say that his system is by any means 
perfect ; bnt it is decidedly the best hitherto invented for the Arabic <m n>o1een 
in Syria. It wonld be well for the interests of geographical science if scholars 
wonld follow one uniform rule. 

A little attention to the following remarks will enable ^e English reader to 
pronounce the names occurring in this Handbook with a near approach to 
accuracy. No attempt has been made in the body of the work to distinguish the 

Aral^ic letters ^JO ^ 3 ^jo io Ja ; but their representatives have a dot ( . ) 
placed beneath them in the Index, to which the Oriental scholar can refer, 
thu&— d, h, k, 9. t, z. 

1. The Ooitsonants are pronounced almoert universally as in English. The 
following remarks should be read with care, and kept in mind. 4 

dh represents ^ and ^j&. In the former case it is sounded like fh in this ; 
in the latter the sound is that ofd, but pronounced by pressing the tongue 
closely against the teeth, and expanding the back part of the mouth—in 
the IiMex it is distinguished by the dot, ^. 

gh iB& deep guttural sound, e in Arabic. It has no representative in Eng- 
lish ; but the Parisian r somewhat resembles it. 

h represents x, a soft aspirate, like h in hat; and », a deep guttural, almost 
pectoral, breathing. In the Index the latter is distinguished by )^. It 
has no representative in any European language, and its sound is one of 
the most difficult for a foreigner to acquire. 

k represents Sl a simple h ; and <3, a guttural h (writen ^ in the Index), 
In different parts of the country, however, the latter is pronoimced very 
differently. In Damascus and some other towns it has the soimd of a 
guttural Hamzeh, or pause. The Bedawin pronounce it as hard g ; others 

sound it simple k, but tiiey make the i^Iike eb in dUld. 

kh represents ^, and is a breathing rendered rough and tremulous by the 
motion of the epiglottis. It is much deeper than the German ch, 

; r has a rolling sound much strcmger than is heard in England ; but there 
\ is some approach to it in the pronunciation of the Scotch peasantry. 

ly } f represents (jt*, pronounced like 8 in sun ; and (ja (9 in the Index), a kind 
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of gattoral «, whicli giyes to the accompanying yowel a broader and 
deeper sound. 

t represents lHj, a simple t ; and )o (tf in the Index)^ which bears the same 
relation iot that 8 does to 9. It is sounded by pressing the tongue more 
firmly against the teeth, and extending the back part of the mouth. 

' represents g, a character which has no equivalent in any European 
alphabet. It cannot be described ; and many have difficulty in distin- 
guishing and learning it when they even hear it pronounced. At the 
end of a word it somewhat resembles a guttural a. 

2. Vowels. — The Arabic language has only three vowel-symbols, but it has 
perhaps a greater variety of vowel-sounds than any European language. The 
three symbols are Fathah, commonly representing short a ; Kesrcih, short e ; 
and JDummeh, short w. These, however, are so modified by the consonants to 
which they are attached, or which immediately follow them, that FaihaU 
becomes short u or e, &c. In the orthography of Arabic names and words in 
this work I have attempted to represent the sounds as pronounced by intelligent 
natives, and not the vowel-symbols as written. Scholara will please bear thL in 
mind when they find Faihah represented in one place by short a, and in another 
by short u, &c. 

The vowels are to be pronounced as in German or Italian. They are aU, and 
always, short except, when marked by the circumflex (^). Read with care the 
following remarks. 

a is uniformly short and open, as in hoi, 

d r^resents Faihah prolonged by Alef, and is usually pronounced as a in 

father ; but when followed by §, dh, t, it is sounded like a in call, 
e is short like e in men, 
i is sounded as in pin, 

i represents Kesrah prolonged by Ye, It is sounded as ce in bee, 
o is pronounced as in for, 
6 represents Dumm^h prolonged by Waw; and also occasionally Fathah 

similarly prolonged. It is sounded as o in ^0. 
u is short as in pun, ^ 

u represents Ihimmeh prolonged by Waw, It is sounded as in mome. 
au represents FaihaJi, followed by Wa/w, and is pronounced as ow in how, 
ei represents Fathah followed by ie, and is pronounced like ei in vein, 
ai represents the same combination when connected with guttural letters. 

It has the sound of i in pine. 
El before a word, and joined to it by a hyphen (-), is the Arabic article : thus 
el-Medineh, " the City." It becomes ed- en- er- es- esh- ez-, when the words to 
which it is attached commence with corresponding (called solar) letters. 

The following words are of frequent occurrence, and may be easily re- 
membered. 

Balad, village. 



Abu, father. 

'Ain, pi. 'Ayfln, fountain. 

Ard, plain. 

Bilb, door, gate. 

Ba1;ir, dim. Bu^airah, sea. 

Basrah, tank. 



Bard, cold. 
Bakhshish, present. 
Bariid, gunpowder. 
Barddeh, gun. 
Beit, pi. Buyftt, house. 
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BelH district. 

Bint, pL Benftt^ daughter, maid. 

Bit, well. 

Birkeh, pi. Barak, pool. 

D&r, court, house. 
- Deir, conyent. 

Derb, road. 

Emir, pi. Umarft, prince. 

Faras, pi. Furs&n, horse, mare. 

He^an, horse. 

Ibn, pi. Beni, son. 

J&mi'a^ mosk. 

Jazireh, island. 

Jebel, pL Jibftl, mountain. 

JisT, bridge. 

Jubb, pit 

K&'a, plain. 

Kabr, pi. Kubtbr, sepulchre. 

K&dy, j'udge. 

Kefr, village. 

Kelb, pi. Eiiab, dog. 

Khftn, caravansaiy. 

Khenadr, hog. 

Khubz, bread. 

Khurbeh, a ruin. 

Kubbeh, a dome, a tent. 

Khaimeh, pL Khi&m, a tent 

Kum, pL Kurdn, a horn. 

l^ul'ah, castle. 

Kusr, castle. 

M^ Tulg. moi, water. 

IVT ftVft iinit station. 
" M&r, lord, saint 

Merj, pL Mmtj, meadow. 



Medineh, city. 

Mezra'ah, farm. 

Hi^rftb, prayer-niche. 

Mil^, salt 

Muk&ry, pi. Mukailyeh, muleteer. 
** Muslem, Mohanmiedan* 

Nahr, pi. Anhur, river. 

Nakhleh, pi. Nukhl, palm-tree. 

Nftr. fire. 

Neby, prophet 

Neb a^ fountain, 

Nu^b, pass. 

Nufrftny, pi. Nufftra^ Ohrisiian. 

B&hib, pi. Buhb&n, monk. 

Bfts, h^ul, cape. 

Sahil, plain. 

Selftm, peace. 

Sheikh, pi. Shuydkh, chiefs elder. 

Shu^ a rent 

$udr, breast 

Suta^, pi. Sutt^h terrace. 

Tftaeh, cup. 

TarbfljBh, fez, cap. 

Tell, pi. TuhU, ^imjn Tuleil, hill. 

Thelj, snow. 

Tin, fig. 

Ti!^t mountain. 

Turfa^ tamarisk. 

Urn, mother. 
"^Wftdy, valley, watercourse. 

Wely, saint's tomb. 

Wardeh, pi. Word, a rose. 

Z'arCir, hawthorn. 
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The Bible is the iDest Handbook for Palestine ; the present work is only \ 
intended to be a companion to it. 

It has been my object in the following pages to communicate the greatest 
amoimt of useful infonnation in the smallest possible space. . Something 
more than a mere book of roads has been aimed at. This country is the 
stage on which the most wondrous events of the world's history were enacted. 
Every nook and comer of it is " holy ground." I have, therefore, made the 
attempt to group on the old sites the chief actors in the sacred dramas, that 
the traveller may see with his " mind's eye " each scene played over again. 
I think no known Scripture locality has been overlooked, and no incident of 
Scripture history, which would tend to enhance its interest, forgotten. It is 
the rdigio loci which -gives such a charm to the cities and villages of Palestine. 
To pass any of them by without knowing, or without remembering, their 
story, is to rob travel of half its interest, and all its profit. 

My object has not been to exhaust the historical geography of the country, 
or to give lengthened topographical descriptions, or to say all that might be 
said about each place ; but rather to sketch a distinct outline which the 
traveller may fill up from nature. Yet, on the whole, this little volume 
will perhaps be found to contain a more complete summary of the Scrip- 
tural and historical geography of Syria and Palestine than any other work 
in the language. I trust it may thus prove to the student, as well as to 
the traveller, a useful Handbook — ^placing before him a sound framework 
of facts, and pointing out the best sources from which to obtain fuller 
information. 

Often, whilst wandering through Palestine, I have felt the want of a full 
but portable Concordance of Scripture Geography, Many others, I know, 
have felt this also. I have, therefore, combined with the Index a reference 
to every passage of Scripture in which the place described occurs ; and I 
have appended in a Second Index a list of those ancient towns or villages 
not yet satisfactorily identified. The reader can thus see at a glance 
whether the site of any place mentioned in Scripture is known or im- 
known ; and, if known, he can refer in a moment not only to the facts of 
its past history, but to an account of its present state. It is hoped that by 
this arrangement curiosity will be awakened, and the attention of scholars 
be directed to new fields of investigation. 

I Whatever seemed calculated to illustrate the language and literature, the 
lefcidents and characters, the prophecies and parables of the Bible, I have 

|l ^^len careful to note ; though often the necessity for brevity has compelled 
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me to pass over with a bare allnsioii what might have been worked Tip 
into a glowing image. I have also sketched in a few words the manners 
and customs of the people, their creeds and character, their wants and capa- 
bilities ; because these are necessary to the full delineation of the country, 
and tend besides to give the picture life. And I have incidentally alluded 
to the vast resources of the soil, and the grievous wrongs of the inhabitants, 
in the hope that the attention of the rich and the grealr— the opulent mer- 
chant and philanthropic statesman — may be drawn to a fruitful but 
neglected and oppressed country. 

Truth and utility have been my aim more than originality. I have 
.drawn freely from every available source — rearranging, correcting, or 
simply transcribing as best suited my purpose. The authors to whom I 
have been most indebted are specified under each head ; were I to name 
aU from whom I have received a hint or culled a fact, I would require to 
extend my list over a dozen pages. A large portion of the country I have 
had an opportunity of traversing since the manuscript was prepared, and I 
have thus been able to revise the most important sections on the spot. Yet 
I am far from thinking that perfect accuracy has been attained ; and I fear j 
even the object aimed at has been very inadequately accomplished. I would I 
throw myself on the indulgence of those kind readers and travellers to 
whose profit I have devoted some leisure hours in the intervals of far more I 
important labours. 
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I SHALL commence the * Handbook for Syria and Palestine ' by introducing 
the tourist to the country he intends to visit. I shall give a short sketch of 
its geography and physical features, referring to phenomena which make 
this land one of the most remarkable in the world. I shall glance rapidly 
at its civil and sacred history, recalling events unparalleled for their interest, 
and influence on the destinies of mankind, in the annals of Greece or Rome. 
I shall endeavour to explain the religious creeds, and illustrate the manners 
and customs, of the several sects and races that now inhabit the country. I 
shall also note the nature of the climate ; the diseases peculiar to certain 
localities, against which travellers must carefully guard ; and the proper 
seasons for visiting, with a due regard to health and comfort, the various 
districts. My remarks on these topics must of necessity be brief and very 
general ; but I shall endeavour to make them* so full as to prepare the 
ordinary traveller for viewing with pleasure, safety, and profit the scenes of 
Holy Writ ; while, by referring to the best authorities under the various 
heads, those who wish to enter more deeply into the geography, archaeology, 
or history, will have their line of study indicated. 

[Syria and Palestine.'] ^ 
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1.— General Gbogeaphy of Syria and Palestine, 

The country included under the names of Syria and PdksHne lies along 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, extending from the border of Egypt 
and the peninsula of Sinai on the south to the confines of Asia Minor on the 
north ; and having on its eastern side the great, and now desert, plain 
of Arabia. It reaches from 31° to 36° 30' N. lat. ; its extreme length 
being thus about 360 geographical miles, while its breadth ranges from 60 
to 100. Its entire area may be estimated at about 28,000 square miles. 

The surface formation of the country is extremely simple. A mountain 
chain, a branch from the Taurus range, stretehes along the coast from north 
to south. It is first broken by the great valley of the Orontes, on whose 
picturesque banks stand the crumbling towers of Antioch. The scenery of 
this northern section is bold and grand. Lofty wooded peaks shut in the 
spacious bay of Iskanderftn, leaving along their base only the narrow plain 
of Issus, on which the fate of the Persian empire was sealed, and "Western 
Asia gained to Alexander the Great. On the south bank of the Orontes the 
graceful cone of CAsius rises to a height of full 5000 ft., clothed with verdant 
forests to its very summit. From hence southward rund the Nusairiyeh 
range (anciently Mons Bargylm), until it terminates at a wide break, called 
in Scripture the ** Entering in of Hamath " from the " Great Sea." A plain 
of considerable breadth lies between this section and the Mediteranean ; and 
upon it once stood the cities of Laodicea, Tortosa, and Aradus. The last 
occupied a little island, and was an early settlement of the Phoenicians. 
Immediately to the south of the "Entering in of Hamath" Lebanon 
towers up in stem grandeur more than 10,000 feet over the sea that laves 
its base and receives its thousand streams. On the side of its loftiest peak, 
far removed from other trees, stand, in stately solitude, the last and only 
group of the Cedars ; seeming as if they would disdain to mingle with the 
degenerate forests of a later age. Not far distant, at the foot of a majestic 
cliff, is the fountain of the classic river Adonis, whose waters rush madly 
to the sea through a ravine which for wild grandeur and picturesque 
beauty is scarcely surpassed in the world. Beneath the shadow of Lebanon 
still stand the remnants of the ancient cities of Phoenicia, famed for their 
wealth and their commerce in a remote age — Tyre and Sidon, Gebal and 
Berytus are here, fallen from their former glory, yet little changed in name. 

The range of Lebanon is intersected by the gorge of the Leontes, which 
drains the great plain of Goelesyria, and falls into the Mediterranean a little 
north of Tyre, To the south of this river the ridge increases in breadth, 
but decreases in altitude, until it terminates in the wooded cone of Tabor, 
and the rocky hills that encircle Nazareth. Here the plain of Esdraelon, 
through which the Kishon flows, separates Lebanon from its natural con- 
tinuation, the range of Carmel, and the mountains of Samaria. To these 
succeeds the '* hill country of Judaea,'* stretching in a wide ridge to the 
desert of Tih, which forms tfee southern boundary of the "Land of Promise." 
This southern section of the mountain chain is wider, lower, and less regular 
than any of the others. Its general elevation at Ebal and Gerizim, Olivet 
and Hebron, ranges only from 2400 to 2700 ft. With the exception of tiae 
projecting promontory of Carmel, it is also farther removed from the s^k^ 
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leaving at its base a broad fertile plain, more tban 150 miles inlengtb, 
embracing tbe ** beautiful Sharon " on tbe nortb, and the whole land of 
PhUistia on the south. Great cities once stood upon it, and a teeming 
population once gathered its luxuriant harvests ; but now " Sharon is like a 
wilderness," and the cities of Philistia are fallen — Gaza is "forsaken;" 
Ascalon " a desolation ;" Ashdod is " driven out ;" and Ekron ** rooted up." 
In the southern part of the ** Land of Hamath," some 20 miles E. of 
Lebanon, another mountain chain commences, and runs in a south-western 
direction, parallel to the former. It is called Anti-Lebanon. Its general 
elevation is not equal to that of Lebanon ; but near its southern extremity 
the noble cone of Hermon shoots up and rivals the loftiest peaks in Syria. 
As viewed from the W., this range seems to continue its course southward ; 
but this appearance is owing to the depression of the Jordan valley, and the 
high level of the plateau of Bashan. In reality the chain terminates about 
25 miles S. of Hermon and 8 N. of the Sea of Tiberias. The lofty bank 
on the eastern side of that sea is merely the declivity of the plateau. A 
little farther to the S., at the river Jarmuk, commence the mountains of 
Gilead, which extend along the E. bank of the Jordan in a broad irregular 
chain till they meet those of Moab and Edom on the E. of the Dead Sea^ 
It was among the southern heights of this chain the Israelites wound 
their weary way from the desert of Sinai to the " Land of Canaan ; " it 
was from Nebo, one of its peaks, Moses obtained his last view of that 
country he was not permitted to enter; it was the rich pastures and 
abundant waters of the central and northern sections of the range which 
attracted the attention of the tribes of Beuben and Gad, and, being con.- 
quered, formed the earliest possessions of ** God's people ; '* and it was in 
the plain to the N.E. that the hosts of the Amorites were overthrown at 
Edrei, where Og, the last of Bashan's giant kings, was slain. 

From Hermon as a centre, a series of mountain ranges branch out like an 
opening fan from the N.E. to the E. The loftiest of these is Anti-Lebanon 
proper ; the others incline more to the eastward, until the lowest and last, 
sweeping along the great Arabian plain, passes Damascus, the oldest city in 
the world, and for situation one of the most beautiful ; and then, after a 
long dreary course, also passes Palmyra, with a situation similar to that 
of Damascus, but without an " Abana and Pharpar " to convert a parched 
desert into a Paradise. 

Only one other group of hills is here deserving of notice. It is away far 
to the E. of the Sea of Galilee, on the uttermost border of the plateau of 
Bashan. The scenery of this group is x>icturesque and wild ; its oak forests 
equal those of Gilead ; and the ruins of cities that once crowded its slopes 
are among the proudest in the land. It is now called by strangers " Jebel 
Hauraln ; '* but its real name, " Bathanyeh,*' recalls the ancient Bashan, It 
is the Almdamtis Mons of Ptolemy. 

But by far the most remarkable feature in the physical geography of Syria 
and Palestine is the valley that intersects the country from N. to S. 
Beginning at Antioch, it runs southward, through the centre of the ancient 
kingdom of the Seleucidae, some of whose greatest cities, as Antioch, 
Apamea, Hamath, and Emesa, stood in it. From Emesa it extends across 
the plain till it meets the valley of Coelesyria near Kiblah, once the 
favourite ci^jnping-ground of the Assyrian and Egyptian monarchs, and 
celebrated in Jewidt history as the place where Zedekiah, the last king, 
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after witnessing the murder of his children, had his eyes put out by the 
barbarous Nebuchadnezzar. Thus far the valley forms the bed of the river 
Orontes, which flows northward from its fountain at the base of Lebanon, 
and thence receives from the Arabs its name, El-Makluh, " The Inverted." 
(See description of the Orontes below.) 

The valley of Ccelesyria lies between the parallel ridges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon. It is about 70 miles long, and its average breadth is nearly 
7. About half-way along the valley, on the eastern side, stand the 
ruins of Ba'albek, famed throughout the world for the Cyclopean proportions 
of their foundations, the beauty of their sculptured architraves and cornices, 
and the symmetry of their columns. 23 miles farther down the valley, 
near the base of Anti-Lebanon, lie the prostrate ruins of Chalcis, once a 
royal city, now a desolate heap. The elevation of Ccelesyria above the sea 
is about 2300 ft. At its southern end it divides into two branches — one, 
turning westward, cuts through the range of Lebanon, becoming a gorge so 
narrow that the foaming waters of the Leontes can scarcely force their way 
onward, and in one spot the cliffs meet above the struggling river, forming 
a noble archway ; the other strikes off southward, and is the natural 
continuation of Ccelesyria. The latter branch descends rapidly for 15 
miles to the upper fountain of the Jordan, at the western base of Hermon, 
near the village of Hasbeiya. A few miles farther S. it joins the plain of 
Samachonitis (now el-Huleh), which, strange to say, is on a level with the 
sea. From hence it continaies descending rapidly to the lake of Tiberias, 
which has a depression of 653 ft. The chasm of the Jordan forms the con- 
tinuation of the great valley to the Dead Sea, the surface of whose waters 
is 1312 ft. below that of the Mediterranean. Here then is a valley nearly 
300 miles in length, for more than 140 of which it is below the level of the 
sea, and is thus like a fissure in the crust of the earth. It is this singular 
feature which renders the physical geography of Syria so deeply interesting. 
It is not a little strange, however, that while so many scientific expeditions 
have been sent out by England to the ends of the earth, not one has yet 
gone forth to explore the geography or the geolc^ of Palestine. Individual 
enterprise has done much to elucidate the geography ; but the geological 
wonders are as yet almost wholly unexplored. This seems unaccountable ; 
for surely the geologist would find a rich and rare field for research in the 
bright and variegated granites of the Sinai peninsula, with their veins of 
ore, successfully wrought by the Egyptians thousands of years ago ; in the 
myriads of fossil organic remains in the calcareous and sandstone formations 
of Hermon and Lebanon ; in the remarkable trap-fields of the plain of 
Bashau ; and above all in the deep volcanic chasm extending from the 
lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, with its warm springs, salt mountains, and 
bitumen pits. This is not the place either for detailing the little tliat 
is known of the geology of Syria, or for adding anything new to our meagre 
stock of information ; but it is the place for calling the attention of geologists 
to an interesting country, and for inviting scientific men to undertake a 
thorough examination of it. America has set us a noble example, both of 
public spirit and individual enterprise. A government expedition, even 
with all its defects, and the acknowledged incapacity of its chief, lias 
thoroughly explored the Jordan, and surveyed the Dead Sea ; while Th. 
Robinson, one of the greatest of her scholars, has spent almost a lifetime in 
the elucidation of the historical geography of Palestine. Has England less 
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interest in this land than her transatlantic sister ? Are her sons less learned, ' 
or less enthusiastic in the advancement of science, than their brethren in the ^ 
" far west" ? Will not the hope of advantageously investing capital in the 
construction of railwaj's, or in commercial enterprise, or in the cultivation! 
of cotton, c^ll the attention of England's merchant princes to a survey of 1 
this country, and a full examination of its resources ? Syria has still, in its I 
soil and in its people, the elements of greatness and prosperity waiting to 
be developed. 

Bivers. — Of the rivers of Syria the most important, whether we consider 
its physical peculiarities, or its sacred and historic interest, is the Jordan, 
The fact of its running, throughout its whole course, beneath the level of 
the sea, renders it a natural wonder ; and the fact of its having been the 
baptismal font of the Son of God Incarnate, for ever enshrines it in the heart 
and memory of universal Christendom. Its highest source, or rather the 
source of its principal tributary, is in Wady et-Teim, near the village of 
Hasbeiya, at the western base of Hermon ; but the true historic sources of 
the river are at Tell el-Kady (the ancient Dan), in the plain of Huleh ; and 
at Banias (the ancient Caesarea-Philippi), on the southern slope of Hermon. 
Both of these will be described in their proper places. The three streams 
imite, and fall into the lake Huleh (the Samachonitis of Josephus, and 
"Waters of Merom" of the Bible), about 10 miles below Tell el-Kady. 
Issuing from this little lake, the river rushes on through a narrow volcanic 
valley to the Sea of Galilee, now called Bahr Tubariyeh ; whose dimensions, 
as given by Lynch, are 12 miles long by 6 broad. On leaving this lake, of 
which a full account will be found in its proper place, it runs in a very 
tortuous course, now sweeping along alluvial banks, and now tumbling over 
piles of rugged rocks in sheets of foam. Tlie channel a short distance below 
the lake is 90 ft. wide. At the distance of about 4 miles it receives its 
largest tributary, the Sheri'at el-Mandh^r (the Biermnax of the Greeks, and 
Jarmuk of the Hebrews), which has its sources in Jebel Hauran, and drains 
nearly the whole of Bashan. At the place where it joins the Jordan it 
is 130 ft. wide ; and is nearly equal in volume to the river into which it 
flows. The Jordan, during the greater part of its course, from the Sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea, has two distinct lines of banks : the first confine 
the river itself, and are not more th3.n from 8 to 15 ft. high ; the second are 
at some considerable distance from the channel, and are in places 60 ft. and 
upwards in height. The terraces above the latter form the true level of the 
Jordan valley. Towards the southern extremity even three sets of banks 
may be distinguished — the upper ones forming the first descent from the 
valley ; the middle ones enclosing a tract of canes and other shrubs and 
herbage ; and the last confining the waters. 

The scenery is peculiar and striking. The deep depression gives to the 
whole chasm the sultry heat of tropical climes ; and the rich soil, where 
moist or irrigated, yields their rank vegetation and special productions. 
Lynch thus describes the upper section : — " The high alluvial terraces on 
each side were everywhere shaped by the action of the winter rains into 
numbers of conical hills, some of them pyramidal and cuneiform, presenting 
the appearance of a giant encampment, so perfectly tent-like were their 
shapes. This singular configuration extended southward as far as the eye 
could reach. At intervals I caught a glimpse of the river in its graceful 
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meanderiDgs, sometimes glittering like a spear-head through an opening in 
the foliage, and again clasping some little island in its shining arms, or, far 
away, snapping with the fierceness and white foam of a torrent hy some 
projecting point. . , . The banks were fringed with the laurustinus, the 
oleander, the willow, and the tamarisk ; and farther inland, on the slope of 
the second terrace, grew a small species of oak, and the cedar (?). The 
arbutus was mingled with the flowers of the plain. From the banks to the 
elevated ridges on either side, the grass and the flowers presented a surface 
of luxuriance and beauty." It must be rememljered, however, that this is a 
spring description. In autumn everything is different. Except where a 
fountain gushes up, or a streamlet flows, the whole plain is a parched desert. 
In some places the breadth of the river is as much as 80 yards, and the 
depth two ; but the average breadth may be estimated at about 50 yards, 
and the depth from four to seven feet. The banks are generally either con- 
glomerate or alluvial ; the latter give a milky hue to the water. 

At about the middle of its course between the two lakes the Jordan 
receives the waters of the Zurka (the Jdbbok of the Bible). It was, when 
Lynch passed, " a small stream, trickling down a wide torrent-bed. The 
water was sweet, but the stones upon the bare exposed bank were coated 
with salt, lliere was another bed, quite dry, showing that in times of 
freshets there were two outlets to this tributary." The Jabbok was the 
boundary between the ancient kingdoms of Sihon and Og ; and also formed 
the northern border of the Ammonites. Previous to the expedition of 
Lieut. Lynch it had been conjectured that there must be some error in the 
calculation of the relative levels of the Dead Sea and the lake of Tiberias. 
The distance between the two is only 60 miles ; and it was thought im- 
possible that the Jordan could fall so much as was represented in that space. 
But it is now seen that in, 60 miles of direct distance the course of the 
river cannot be less than 200 miles, owing to its tortuous channel. The 
total fall is 660 ft. The whole length of the Jordan, from the fountain at 
Dan to the place where it enters the Dead Sea, is 92 miles as the crow 
flies. 

The Orontes ranks next in importance to the Jordan. Its modem name 
is eUA^ ("The Rebellious ") ; and it is also called eUMahluh (" The In- 
verted "), from the fact of its running, as is thought, in a wrong direction. 
Its highest source is in the plain of Byka'a, at the base of Anti-Lebanon, 
beside the ruins of the ancient city of Lybon. From thence it runs in a 
northerly direction, diagonally across the plain to the great fountain at the 
base of the opposite mountain range, near the rock-hewn convent of Mar 
Maron. Hence it flows northward, passing Hums, Haraath, and Apamea ; 
at Antioch it sweeps round to the W.,*and falls into the Mediterranean near 
Seleucia. Its scenery is in general tame and uninteresting; but as it 
approaches the sea the mountains rise up on each side in stem grandeur, 
and the foaming torrent rushes over its rocky bed between lofty walls of 
rock. Where this river passes the ancient cities of Emesa (Hums) and 
Hamath, it is smaller than the Jordan ; but it receives numerous tributaries 
from the mountain region round Antioch, which increase its volume several 
fold. Its length, from the fountain to the bend at the lake near Antioch, is 
about 125 miles ; and from thence to the sea 24 miles. 

The Litany is the next in magnitude. There is some doubt about its 
ancient name. It is generally called the " Leontes,*' but this appears to be 
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an error, at least if Ptolemy be correct, for he places the river " Leon " (of 
which ** Leontes ** is the genitive) between Sidon and Beyrout. Bnt an old 
Arab author, quoted by Reland, mentions a river " Lanteh ** as falling into 
the sea between Tyre and Sarepta. This is undoubtedly the Litany (or as 
it is now called in the lower part ** Kasimlyeh ") ; but whether we identify 
this with the Leontes or not will depend on our estimate of the accuracy of 
Ptolemy. The Litany rises near Ba'albek, flows in an easy current down 
the Buka'a, receiving several tributaries from the mountain ranges on each 
side ; one of the largest of which comes from two great fountains, *Ain esh- 
Shems and 'Ain 'Anjar, near the ruins of Chalcis. After leaving the plain 
it enters a sublime gorge intersecting the whole ridge of Lebanon, and foams 
like a maniac between rugged clifi*s, till, at last, it finds rest in the Mediter- 
ranean. Its total length is about 65 miles. 

Next in order comes the Babada, — the " golden-flowing ** stream of the 
Greeks (Chrysorrhoes) ; and the "sweet-sounding" Abana, or Amana, of 
the Bible. If not one of the largest, this is unquestionably one of the most 
useful rivers of Syria.. It derives its whole supply of water from two great 
fountains in the very centre of Anti-Lebanon — *Ain Barada and 'Ain Fijeh. 
It cuts through several of the parallel ridges of this chain, struggling with 
rock and cliff down a winding ravine of singular grandeur and wildness, till 
after a course, " as the crow flies," of 15 miles, it bursts from its mountain 
barrier into the plain of Damascus., llie industry of man has here turned its 
abundant waters into countless channels, which, as an Arabian poet says, 
" carry gold in their bosom, and scatter emeralds over the plain." The Barada 
has created this, the fairest and the loveliest of Moh ammed's paradi ses. On its 
banks, between its fountain and the Ghiitah (as the western section of the 
plain of Damascus is called), there are 14 villages, with a population of 
some 3000 souls. In the Ghiitah itself are upwards of 90 villages, with 
a population of 40,000. In Damascus are 150,000 souls. So that the whole 
district rendered habitable by the waters of the ancient Abana contains 
nearly 200,000 persons. Well might the proud Naaman exclaim, before 
the Prophet of Israel, — ** Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel? " (2 Kings v. 12.) 

The Political Gbogbaphy of Stbia and Palestine has changed with 
every new dynasty or race which has in succession conquered or possessed 
the country; an account of it will, therefore, be best united with the 
" Historical Sketch." At present, under Turkish rule, it is divided into 
three Pashalics — Damascus, Aleppo, and Sidon. The Pashdlic of Damascus 
includes the whole country lying E. of the Jordan, the Buka'a, and the 
Orontes as far N. as Hamah. The commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Syria resides in Damascus. The Pashdlic of Sidon embraces all Palestine 
west of the Jordan, all Lebanon, and the coast to Tripoli. The Pasha resides 
at Beyrout, which is now the chief town, and by far the most flourishing 
and important in the province. The Pasha of Jerusalem is subject to him 
of Sidon. The Pashalic of Aleppo includes all northem'Syria, with a section 
of Asia Minor extending to 'Aintab and Marash. The following table gives a 
comprehensive view of the statistics of these pashalics, so far as they are 
known. It must be remembered, however, that the Turks are far behind in 
their statistical surveys. The numbers of the inhabitants are increased or 
diminished ad libitum whenever the smallest interest is in any way con- 
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cerncd ; and perhaps this is the only country in the world where people will 
lie systematically even without an object. 
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Syria has been oppressed for centuries by foreign tyrants who have no 
interest in either the soil or the people, save that of grasping with greedy 
hands the whole available wealth of the country. The Turks have only 
been able to rule by the cruel policy of pitting against each other the various 
rival sects and parties. The results are patent to all — poverty, hatred, bigotry, 
and bloodshed. Another line of policy followed by the Turks has also been 
productive of numerous aets of cruelty. Local chiefs receive appointments 
(by bribery, of course) as governors of districts ; and are then left to fight 
their. own way to possession! A man, for example, was nominated by 
Mohammed Pasha of Damascus to the government of the southern division 
of Lebanon. A more powerful rival met him on his way to take charge of 
his territory, routed his guards, and cut off his head I Having thus accom- 
plished his purpose, he wrote to inform the Pasha of what had occurred. 
" It is of no consequence," was the reply ; " send me a hundred purses, and 
name what governor you please.** And a still more fearful tragedy occurred 
only a few months ago. A Kurdish chief was appointed by the present 
Pasha of Beyrout to the governorship of Tiberias, with command of 300 
horse. No sooner had he taien possession of his post than he was ordered to 
decamp by a powerful Arab sheikh of the neighbourhood, who had formerly 
held the same office. The Kurd refused, and Akeil Aga, the sheikh, suddenly 
collected his forces, fell upon him by surprise, massacred eighty-nine of his 
troopS) wounded many more, and carried off immense booty in horses and 
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camp equipage. All this occurred under the very eye of the government, for a 
large force of regular soldiers, including infantry, cavalry, and artillery, was 
encamped only a day's march from the scene of action, and yet nothing was 
done ! The Turks prohahly find that hoth Kurds and Arabs are growing too 
strong, and they adopt this plan of weakening both parties. 

A few places along the coast have latterly begun to show signs of new life, 
owing chiefly to the enterprise of European merchants, and the protection 
afforded to property and capital by the influence of European consuls. 
Beyrout is an example of what Syria might become under a liberal and 
paternal government. The eastern border aflbrds a marked contrast to the 
western. Hundreds of towns and villages are there deserted, though not 
ruined, and every year adds to their number; while tens of thousands of 
acres of the richest soil are abandoned to the periodical ** raids " of the wild 
hordes of the desert. 

Authorities on the Geography and Statistics, — -Any one who wishes to know 
everything, " good, bad, and indifferent," that has ever been written or said 
on Syria and Palestine, may consult Ritter'*s * Erdkunde,^ There the learned 
author has collected in five thick tomes the results of all the geographical 
treatises, books of travel, scientific expeditions, and statistical reports, of 
every language, age, and nation. The patient industry and vast research 
exhibited in the work are thoroughly German; but unfortunately, not 
having seen with his own eyes what he describes, he is not always able to 
discriminate between those who observe accurately and note on the spot, and 
those who write from memory and fill up awkward blanks by the aid of the 
imagination. 

Reland*s * Faloestina * is still the standard work on the ancient geogra- 
phy of Palestine. It is a mine from which all may dig freely who wish to 
illustrate their works with historic facts ; and it forms an admirable hand- 
book for the explorer. 

Jiohinson*8 ^Biblical Besearches,* 2nd ed., with the volume of * Ad- 
ditional Researches,' is far the best on the geography of Palestine. His 
learning, industry, and research at least equal Ritter's ; but he possesses this 
great advantage, that he only describes and illustrates what he saw. His 
book has only one defect ; the field examined is too limited. Had circum- 
stances permitted him to visit the whole country, its historical topography 
might have been considered as well-nigh exhausted. 

Stanley's * Sinai and Palestine ' is brief but graphic. Its accomplished 
author possesses the rare faculty of admirably grouping the leading events of 
history on his descriptions of scenery, so as to form glowing and instructive 
pictures. 

For the country east of the Jordan, Burckhardt is still the most satis- 
factory author. For the historical geography of the Hauran, Damascus, 
Lebanofi, and Palmyra, I may be permitted to refer to my * Five Years in 
Damascus,* 

\ 
2. — HisToBiCAL Sketch. - r." 

If Syria and Palestine are unique in their physical aspect, so are they also 
in their history. As the depression of the great valley that intersects the 
country is withorut a parallel in the world's geography, so the events tha* 
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transpired in this land are without a parallel in the world's history. Both 
historically and physically, tht-refore, it is the most interesting country 
on earth. Twice have mankind been indebted to it for a pure faith, — 
First: When the Law was given at Sinai ; and when prophets were com- 
missioned by Heaven to enforce its mandates and explain its mysterious 
rites. Then that law, holy, perfect, sublime, stood out in noble contrast to 
the monstrous absurdities of Egyptian and Assyrian idolatry. Second: 
When the Gospel was given in Palestine ; and when apostles were Id- 
structed by God's Son in its life-giving doctrines. Then, too, that Gospel, 
pure, spiritual, practical, stood out in no less noble contrast to the refined 
voluptuousness and vain abstractions of Greek and Roman mythology. The 
religion which has civilized Europe, and blessed the world, emanated from 
ihia land. The light which kindled the lamp of true philosophy, and the 
ttorches of science and practical art, first shone on the hills of Palestine. 
Every prophet who brought a message from Heaven to earth, and every 
apostle who expounded and propagated Gospel truth, was a native of this 
land. The Saviour Himself was bom in Bethlehem, was brought up in 
Nazareth, dwelt in Capernaum, was baptized in the Jordan, raised Lazarus 
from the dead at Bethany, was crucified at Jerusalem, and ascended to 
Heaven from the Mount of Olives I 

And not in things sacred merely is the history of this land unique. Along 
its shores dwelt a nation who were the first mariners on earth. 1 he Pha- 
nicians sent their ships acro^ the " Great Sea" to Tarshish, before Rome 
was founded, or Greece had a history. What England is now, Phoenicia 
was three thousand years ago — " the Queen of the Seas.*' Homer wrote of 
the matchless productions of the artificers of Sidon ; and Ezekiel celebrates 
the gems, the robes, the agates, and the corals of Tyre. Cadmus too, the 
ancients tell us, was a Phoenician from Tyre or Sidon ; and the romantic 
embellishments of his strange story would seem to contain the historic fact 
that he first introduced letters, science, and civilization into Greece. And 
if we journey across the mountains from the Phoenician coast, we find 
another place, on the borders of the Great Desert, whose history is also in 
one respect without a parallel. Damascus is one of the oldest cities on 
record ; and it is a city still. It is a connecting link between the patri- 
archal age and modem times. Founded by a grandson of Noah, it has 
existed and flourished for full four thousand years. It has outlived gene- 
rations of cities, and it yet possesses all the vigour and freshness of youth. 

The earliest notices of Syrian history are found in the Bible, which is at 
once the most ancient and the most authentic of all histories. The whole 
land appears to have been divided, by the nature of its first settlement, into 
two sections. The first, extending from the plain of Bashan to the heights of 
Amanus, was colonized by the family of Aram, the son of Shem, and called 
by his name Aram. But as the possessions of this tribe included also the 
plains of Assyria on the E., the western division was n&med Aram-Damesk, 
" Aram of Damascus." (2 Sam. viii. 6.) In every passage of the Old 
Testament scriptures, where the word ** Syria" appears, the Hebrew is 
** Aram." TSee Jud. x. 6 ; 1 Kings x. 29 ; xi. 25, &c.) Damascus was the 
first capital of the province. Subsequently the province was subdivided ; 
and thus in the days of David we find " Aram-Maachah ** — a district around 
the fountains of the Joi-dan, at the base of Hermon (1 Chron. xix. 6 ; 2 
Sam. X. 6-8) ; " Aram-Zobah ** — ^a district most probably extending from 
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the right bank of the Orontes towards Aleppo and the Euphrates. (2 Sana* 
X. 6 ; VI ii. 3-5.) Both these, however, were included in ** Aram-Damesk,* 
so that, as Isaiah says, the "Head of Aram is Damascus." (vii. 8.) To 
this corresponds also the Syria Damascena of Pliny and the Roman geo- 
graphers. Aram-Damesk formed for a long period a separate kingdom, which 
under the royal line of Hadad often waged successful wars against the 
Israelites. (2 Chron. xxiv.) It was finally overthrown by the Assyrians 
under Tiglath-pileser, in B.C. 750. (2 JCings xvi. 9.) The name " Syria ** 
is probably derived from "Tsur" or **Sur" (Tyre). The Greeks first 
became acquainted with that ancient city, ant] then applied its name some- 
what indefinitely to the country. 

The second division of the country, including Gilead, all Palestine W. of 
the Jordan, and the mountain range northward to the mouth of the Orontes, 
was colonized by the descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham. They never 
appear to have been united under one chief, or to have acknowledged the 
pre-eminence of one royal city ; but were divided ipto a number of tribes or 
clans, not unlike those of the Scottish Highlands. On the S. were the 
Anakims, " a people great and tall" (Deut. ii. 10) ; and probably related to 
these were the Emims and other gigantic races on the E. of the Jordan. 
(Id.) The Amorites, who came in, or rose to power, at a later period, con- 
quered and finally exterminated these giants. Besides these there was a 
host of petty tribes scattered over the land, from the Jebusites on the S.,,to 
the Hamathites and Arvadites on the N. The Philistines, also descendants 
of Ham, emigrated from Egypt at a later period, and settled in the plain 
along the coast, on the S. W. frontier. They were enterprising and warlike, 
equally feared and hated by the Israelites. They obtained a firm hold o^a 
section of the country, and gave to it a name which it retains to our day — 
Palestine. 

Of all the aboriginal inhabitants of this country the Phosnicians — or 
CanaaniteSy as they are called both in the Bible (Jud. i. 31, 32) and on 
their own coins — were the most remarkable alike for their independence, 
their power, and their enterprise. The principal part, if not the whole, of 
this people were descended from Sidon, the oldest son of Ham ; and the city* 
of Sidon was the first centre and seat of their power. From it colonies went 
out to Tyre and Arvad ; both small islands, and thus well adapted for com- 
merce. The whole coast, froln Casius to Carmel, soon became subject to 
them ; and from hence they extended their influence and commerce along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and through the islands that dot its sur- 
face. Carthage, the rival of Rome, was a Phoenician colony ; and so also 
was Cadiz, on the shores of the Atlantic. They had commercial intercourse 
with every kingdom of the known world. From every country they im- 
ported its peculiar products to be manufactured, or bartered, in their rich 
marts. They visited Persia and India, Africa and Russia, Italy and Spain ; 
and a few hardy adventurers even penetrated to that little isle of clouds 
and terrors — ^the far distant Britain. The Phoenicians and Damascenes 
long held between them the whole nOTthem part of Syria. Phoenicia attained . 
its greatest pawer about b.c. 1050 ; and it enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity ' 
for full 500 yejffs. It was at last forced to submit to the sceptre of Alexander 
the Great. 

In the 15th century before the Christian era another tribe or nation \ 
appeared upon the stage of Syrian history, and totally changed the state of 
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affairs in Palestine. The Israelites, having completed their weary term of 
wandering through the wilderness of Sinai, suddenly descended from the 
mountains of Moab to the banks of the Jordan, more than half a million 
strong. The fame of their exploits and miraculous deliverances had long 
preceded them ; and the Canaanites, though inured to war, trembled at the 
thought of this heaven-led foe. The Israelites themselves came on in con- 
fidence, feeling that God would assuredly give them the ** Promised Land." 
G-ilead and Bashan on the E. were first taken ; then the waters of the 
Jordan were miraculously opened for them, and they entered Palestine. A 
war of extermination was waged, and the people were soon settled in their 
new possessions. The " Land of Promise " extended from the Arabian plain 
to the " Great Sea," and from the Desert of Sinai to the " entering in of 
Hamafeh'* (Num. xxxiv. ; Ez. xlvii.); but "the Land of Possession" was 
more limited — ^it was commonly and correctly described as reaching " from 
Dan to' Beersheba." (Jud. xx. 1^) Both thfe Philistines and Phoenicians re- 
mained in possession of the maritime regions. 

From* the time the Israelites entered Palestine till the appointment of 
Saul, their first king, their government was ac purre Theocracy. God was 
their leader in all their war of conquest, when the guilty Canaanites were 
exterminated or expelled. In peace, the Judges were God's representatives ; 
in war, they were His lieutenants. Their appointment was generally com- 
Hvpnicated to- them by an express message from heaven ; their great vic^ 
tories were gained by miraculous or superhuman interposition ; their 
councils were directed by visions and revelations from on high. Their 
enemies felt and acknowledged this ; and were often compelled to admit 
that the God of Israel was greater than all the gods. I would only allude 
for illustration and proof to the histories of Samson, of Gideon, of Deborah, 
and of Samuel. (Jud. xvi., vii., iv. & v. ; 1 Sam. vii.) 

But the Israelites demanded a king, and iA the year B.e. 1095 Saul, a 
Benjamite of Gibeah, was elected. After his melancholy death on Gilboa, 
David, ** the man ^ter God's own heart," was called to the throne. When 
he had reigned seven years in Hebron he captured the stronghold of the 
Jebusites on Mount Sion, and thenceforth Jerusalem became the seat of 
government and the capital of Palestine (b.c. 1045). His kingdom being 
firmly established, he turned his attention to forfeign conquests. The 
Philistines, the hereditary enemies and oppressors of his people, were com- 
pletely subdued. The warlike tribes that dwelt tfmid the mountains of 
Sinai and Edom, and that roamed over the plateaus of Gilead and Bashan, 
•were made tributary. His garrisons^ occupied the chief towns of Syria ; and 
every prince, from the borders of Egypt to the banks of the Euphrates, was 
forced to acknowledge his rule. The Phoenicians' were the only exception. 
They excelled in the arts of peace. Their merchants aaid mariners brought 
the riches of the east and west to their marts, and carried their manufactures 
to foreign lands; DaVid was wise as- he was powerful. He could gain little 
by conquering their maritime territory ; but by entering into friendly treaties 
he could secure the most important advantages to his own nation. He 
therefore made a treaty with Hiram King of Tyre ; and Hiram's workmen 
built his palace on Zion. (2 Sam. v.) Phoenician architects, carpenters, 
and goldsmiths afterwards erected and adorned the Temple of Solomon. 
(1 Kings, v., vii.) Tyrian seamen navigated the fleets of Israel to Spain, 
Africa, and India. (Id. ix. 27; x. 11.) The power and influence which 
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David had acquired by his arms, Solomon employed for the acquisition of 
wealth and the advancement of commerce. He built fleets at Ezion-geber 
on the Red Sea, to establish a communication with the eastern eoast of 
Africa and the southern shores of India (id. ix. 26); and he founded 
** Tadmor in the wilderness " to facilitate the overland traffic with Assyria 
and Persia. (2 Chron. viii. 4.) 

The building of the Temple at Jerusalem made that city the religious as 
well as the civil capital of the whole land ; but unfortunately the vices 
of royalty soon divided the kingdom. Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
retained only two tribes under his sceptre ; while the remaining ten elected 
Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, as their ruler. To wean the people's affection 
from Jerusalem, and to prevent the probability of reunion on religious 
grounds, the latter set up two " ca?ve«," one at Dan, the other at Bethel, as 
symbols of Jehovah, to which his subjects might resort for worship (1 Kings 
xii. 28, 29). These symbols were borrowed, as that in the wilderness had 
been, from the mythology of Egypt ; and, in accordance with a custom of 
the same country, he united the pontificate of the new establishment with 
the crown ; thus at once assuming both royal and priestly power (id. 31-33, 
and xiii. 1). Jeroboam fixed upon Shechem (now Nabulus) as the seat of 
his government. After the murder of his son, Baasha the third king intended 
to remove to Ramah, as a convenient place for carrying on an aggressive 
war against Judah ; but he was compelled to give up this plan (id. xv. 
17-21). Qmri, the fifth from Jeroboam, with an ambition not uncommon 
iu the founder of a new dynasty, built S am AikiA, which was thenceferth the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel (id. xv. 24). 

The wars canried on between Israel and Judah need not here 'be alluded 
to ; but 1 shall just glance at those with other nations. The great rival of 
Israel was Damascus. Mutual interests ait fitst united them ; but jealousies 
arose, excited by Judah, which led under Hazael to the almost complete 
subjugation of Israel. But on the death of Hazael Syria began to decline, 
and Israel regained its independence. The same power, however, which 
"took awsQT the kingdom from Damascus," proved fatal to Samaria. It 
was captured by the Assyrians (b.c. 721), and the people carried away 
captive. The conqueror introduced colonies in their place from Babylon, 
Hamath, and other cities. The colonista practised their own idolatries ; and 
the country being infested with wild beasts, they thought, according to the 
prevailing idea among heathen nations, that their' ignorance of the local deity 
was the cause.- An Israelitish priest was accordingly sent to instruct them 
in the Jewish faith, which they appear to have, in a great measure, adopted 
(2 Kings xvil. 24-33). Such was the origin of the Samaritans, well known 
in the New Testament, from our Lord's interview with the woman at 
Jacob's well. A few families of them still exist in Nabulus. 

The kingdom of Jtrdah survived thart; of Isrsfel 133 years ; and then it, 
too, fell before ato eastern monarch. Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon \ 
took Jerusalem after an 18 months' siege, sacked and destroyed the city, : 
and led the peopte captive to the banks of the Tigris. Zedekiaih, the last of 
David's royal line, after losing his eyes at Riblah, was carried in chains to , 
Babylon (2 Kings xxv.). Thus ended the Israeli tish monarchy, after 1 
having existed more than 500 years. The Temple of Solomon fell with the \ 
city, and its sacr^ vessels werfe afterwards used in the idolatrous banquets ^ 
of the conquerors. In the yeat b.c. 536 Cyrus, having captured Babylon, 
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restored the Jews to liberty, and in 20 years more the second Temple was 
dedicated. From this time till Grecian power became paramount in 
western Asia, Syria and Palestine were governed by a Persian satrap 
resident in Damascus. The Jewish High-priest was made deputy at 
Jerusalem, and thus a large amount of liberty was there enjoyed. Phoenicia 
was the only province that rebelled against the foreign yoke ; but the 
Persian power was too great to be resisted by a commercial state. The 
satrap laid siege to Sidon ; and the inhabitants, to avoid falling into his 
hands, burned the city, their treasures, and themselves (b.c. 350). This 
was enough to cause the other towns to yield without a struggle. 

The battle of Issus (b.c. 333) was fatal to the Persian empire, aud 
brought western Asia under the dominion of a new dynasty and a new race. 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine yielded to Alexander the Great, with the 
exception of Tyre and Ascalon. The siege of the former city was one of 
the most remarkable operations of the Grecian conqueror. Built on an 
island 400 fathoms from the main land, encompassed by lofty walls, and 
having a fleet to provide sup]ilies for the garrison, it was deemed im- 
pregnable. But Alexander with the rubbish of the ancient city, which 
stood on the shore, constructed a causeway to the island, and in seven 
months took the place by storm. Alexander's causeway converted the 
island into a peninsula, and thus it still remains. Jerusalem had in the 
mean time been summoned to surrender ; but the High-priest replied that he 
had sworn fealty to Darius, and could not violate his oath. Alexander, 
enraged at the reply, threatened soon to leave the city in ashes. 'Ac- 
cordingly, after the capture of Tyre he turned to Jerusalem. But when he 
had reached the mountain brow, commanding the city from the W., he was 
met by a solemn and strange processi(m. The High-priest arrayed in his 
gorgeous pontifical robes, attended by a throng of priests in the habits of 
their order, and by a number of the citizens in white, presented themselves 
to the astonished monarch. When he saw the High-priest, he immediately 
advanced, saluted him, and adored the sacred name inscribed on his mitre. 
This singular conduct he thus explained to his followers : ** I adore not the 
man, but the God with whose priesthood he is honoured. When I was at 
Dios in Macedonia, pondering how to subdue Asia, I saw this figure in a 
dream, and he encouraged me to advance, and promised that he would give 
me the Persian empire. I take this as an omen therefore that I have under- 
taken the expedition by a divine command, and that I shall c(Mnpletely 
overthrow the empire of Persia." The Jews then received many important 
immunities. The Samaritans were not so fortunate, for, in consequence of 
an act of cruelty, they were expelled from their ancient capital, and forced 
to take refuge in Shechem, where they still dwell. 

On the death of Alexander his vast empire was thrown into confusion ; 
and his generals, left without a leader, desired, each by himself, to wield 
the sceptre of the conqueror. After 20 years of war, something like order 
was restored, and four new kingdoms were established. With two of these 
only are we concerned — that of the Ptolemies in Egpyt, to whom Palestine 
and Coelesyria were assigned ; and that of the Seleucidae, who obtained 
Northern Syria. Seleucus, the first monarch of the latter dynasty, founded 
the city of Anlioch, which for a few centuries supplanted Damascus as 
capital of Syria. This royal line retained their sovereignty for 250 years, 
and then fell before the power of Rome. Under the mild and encouraging 
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rule of the Ptolemies, the inhabitants of Palestine lived for more than 60 
years. Then, however, as wars were waged between the Seleucidas and the 
Ptolemies, this unfortunate province became the theatre of every contest, 
and alternately the prey of each dynasty. Near the close of the 3rd century 
B.C. it was wrested from the feeble hand of the infant King of Egypt by 
the Syrian monarch ; and the change was fatal to the peace, and almost 
to the existence, of the Jewish nation. In the year B.o. 170 Antiochus 
Epiphanes plundered Jerusalem, and defiled the Temple. Two years after- 
wards, when the Jews had been driven to rebellion by cruelty and murder, 
he sent his general ApoUonius to complete the work of destruction. He 
arrived at the Holy City ; but his fearful errand was not suspected. He 
remained quiet until the Sabbath, on which day it was known the Jews of 
that age would not fight even in self-defence. The soldiers were then let 
loose, and scoured the streets, slaughtering all they met. The women and 
children were spared, — ^to be sold into slavery. Every street of the citj-, 
every court of the Temple, flowed with blood. The houses were pillaged, 
and the city walls laid prostrate. Having strengthened the fortifications of 
the citadel on Zion, ApoUonius placed his garrison there to hold the Temple 
under command. Neither priest nor layman was permitted to approach the 
sacred precincts. Then, for a time, ** the sacrifice and oblation ceased," 
and Jerusalem was left desolate. A' decree being shortly afterwards pro- 
mulgated that all under the sway of Antiochus should conform to Greek 
idolatry, the Temple was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, and the altar of ) 
God polluted by sacrifices offered to an idol. 

But the savage cruelty and mad policy of the Syrian monarch at last 
roused the Jews to revenge. The priestly family of the Asmoneans headed 
a noble band, who resolved to drive from their country the murderers of 
their kindred, and the blasphemers of their God, or die in the attempt. 
For 26 years the contest continued; and within that period Judas Mac- 
cabseus and his brothers succeeded in establishing the independence of their 
country, and the supreme authority, of their house, after destroying more 
than 200,000 of the best troops of Syria* Accordingly with tljg .year b.c. 
1^3. thp. Jews ccnnmeneed a ne^ue^ which is used by Josephus, and in the 
first Book of Maccabees. This independence, however, must be considered 
more as the enjoyment ei their own faith and laws under a native chief, 
than as perfect freedom from foreign control. It was not so much for 
absolute independence as for liberty of conscience the Jews had fought. 
The disturbed state of the Syrian empire, and the wars of rival monarchs, 
contributed much to the tranquillity of Judaea, and enabled its warlike 
princes, to extend their territory. At the conclusion of the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus the kingdom of Judaea included the whole of Iduma?a, 
Gadara, Gaulanitis, and a part of Ituraea ; while on the N. it extended to 
Carmel, Tabor, and Scythopolis. In this state the Jews remained until the 
conquest of the whole country by the Bomans, when they were made to pay 
a heavy tribute, still, however, retaining their own riders. In the year 
B.C. 34 the last prince of the Asmonean line was murdered by the Soman 
prefect of Syria, amd Herod the Great made king of the Jews. In a.d. 6 ' 
Judaea was placed under the government of a Roman procurator ; But the 
H^rodian family continued to exercise royal authority over a part of Central 
Syria uaitil the time of Agrippa, the last of the Hne, when the Jews revolted 
against Rome, and brought upon themselves that fearful war whieh ended 
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in the capture of their city, the final destruction of their Temple, and the 
slaughter of more than a million of their race. Judaea was now attached to 
the province of Syria ; and soon afterwards the whole of Syria and Palestine 
was placed under the direct dominion of a Eoman prefect, Antioch being 
the seat of government. 
^ In this state the country continued under the Eoman and Byzantine 
* empire until its conquest by the Mohammedans in a.d. 634. The only 
circumstances worthy of notice, in a sketch like the present, which is chiefly 
intended to illustrate the historical-geography, are the establishmwit of 
Christianity under the first Constantine ; and the temporary conquests of 
the Persians, under Chosroes IL, in the beginning of the 7th century. 
Christianity had spread widely over the land before its establishment as the 
religion of the empire; and the extent, wealth, and architectural taste of 
the Church subsequent to that period may still, to some extent, be seen, 
from the splendid ruins of the sacred edifices in the cities, towTis, and 
villages of Syria. 

The Arabs, under the generals Khaled and Abu Obeidah, first invaded 
Syria in 633; and only five years afterwards the whole country was 
conquered, and every city in it garrisoned by their troops. In 16 years 
more Damascus was made capital of the Mohammedan empire, which then 
extended from the shores of the Atlantic to the confines of India. Syria 
was densely populated. Her cities scarcely yielded to any in the world in 
wealth, extent, and architectural splendour. Antioch, Damascus, Palmyra, 
Heliopolis, Apamea, Gerasa, Bostra, Ascalon, and CaBsarea, were almost 
unequalled, as provincial cities, in the wide extent of the Eoman empire ; 
but under the withering influence of Islam their grandeur faded, and their 
wealth was eaten up. Of these, five are now completely deserted ; two are 
mere villages ; Antioch, the capital, is little more ; and Damascus alone 
remains prosperous. 

In the year 750 the dynasty of the Abassides was established, and the 
Khalifite removed first to Cufa and then to Baghdad. Henceforth Syria 
became a mere province of the Mohammedan empire. It remained subject to 
- the Khalifs of Baghdad from this period till the middle of the 10th century, 
when it was taken by the new rival dynasty of the Fatimites in Egypt. 
Towards the close of the following century Syria was invaded by the 
Seljukian Turks, and converted into a division of their empire. The 
cruelties perpetrated by these fanatics on the poor Christian pilgrims that 
thronged to Jerusalem roused the spirit of western Europe, and excited 
Christian nations to the first ** Crusade " against the infidels. In a short 
time the mail-clad barons of France and England, headed by Qfidfey, were 
seen winding through the valleys and tra"versing the plains of Syria. The 
fierce warriors of the Crescent could not withstand the steady valour of the 
J " red-cross Knights." Jerusalem was taken by storm ; and the cruelties 
; the Mohammedans had perpetrated on the Christians were now amply 
avenged (a.d. 1099). 

When the slaughter had ceased, and the Crusaders had soothed their 
feelings by acts of devotion in the holiest places of a Holy City, the necessity 
of forming a regular government became apparent. Godfrey was at once 
elected first Christian King of Jerusalem. Bohemond reigned at Antioch ; 
Baldwin, Godfrey's brother, at Edessa; and the Count of Toulouse at 
Tripoli. Thus was the country parcelled out into Christian principalities ; 
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and ruled by the bravest knights of western Europe. Damascus, however, 
withstood every assault of the Crusaders : and it is still the boast of the 
proud Muslem, that its sacred precincts have never been polluted by the 
feet of an infidel ruler since the day the soldiers of Mohammed first 
entered it. 

This is not the place for a history of the Crusades, nor even for a sketch 
of the changing fortunes of the several cities and provinces the Franks held 
in this country. I shall only add that they sustained a severe check from 
Nur ed-Din, a Tartar prince, who seized Damascus and some neighbouring 
cities. But his successor Saladin was by far the most formidable opponent 
the Crusaders ever encountered. After gaining a decisive victory over the 
Christian army at Hattin, near Tiberias, he captured J^usalem (1187), 
and drove the Franks out of almost every town and fortress of Palestine, 
Jerusalem was not regained for more than 40 years ; and even then it 
was only acquired by treaty. Soon afterwards Syria was invaded by the 
shepherd -soldiers of Tartary, under Holagou the grandson of Gengis Khan, 
and the whole Christian population of Jerusalem massacred. But after the 
death of this chief, Bibars, better, known in Arabian history as Melek 
ed-Dhaher, brought Syria under the sceptre of Egypt, and drove the 
Tartars beyond the Euphrates. His victories were fatal to the declining 
power of the Crusaders. Almost all their strongholds in Palestine were 
captured, atid Antioch itself soon yielded to his arms. The remainibg 
history of the Crusades is one continued tale of misfortunes. At last in 
1291 Acre was taken by the Mamluke Sultan of Egypt ; and thus ter- 
minated the dominion of the Crusaders in Syria-. 

For more than two centuries after this period Syria was the theatre of 
fierce contests, carried on between the shepherd hordes of Tartary and their 
brethren the Tartar-Slave sovereigns of Egypt. The most fearful ravages, 
however, were committed by Timur (Tamerlane), who invaded the country 
in the year 1401. Antioch, Emesa, Ba'albek, and Damascus, were soon 
reduced to ashes ; and their unfortunate inhabitants either murdered or sold 
into slavery. 

In 1517 Syria and Palestine were conquered by Sultan Selim I. ; and from 
that time until our own day they have formed part of the Ottoman Empire. 
During this period, though the country has been visited by few striking 
vicissitudes, it has steadily declined in power, wealth, and population. The 
greater part of its people, oppressed by foreign rulers, who take no interest 
in commerce or agriculture, have sunk into the condition of helpless and 
hopeless slavery. What little energy and spirit remain are exhausted in 
party feuds. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha conquered the country for his father 
Mohammed Aly. The iron rule of that wonderful man did much to break 
down the fanatical spiiit which had for ages been a curse to the people. In 
1841, through the armed intervention of England, Syria was restored to the 
Porte. 

For the history of Syria and Palestine the following authors may be con- 
sulted :— The Bible. Josephus. The new translation of Josephus* Wars of 
the Jews, by Traill, is a great improvement on old Whiston; the topo- 
graphical notes are sometimes valuable ; and the illustrations by Tipping 
are as accurate as they are beautiful. Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and 
New Testament, Jahn's Hebrew Commonwealth is valuable as containing 
a short ci-itically-arranged history of the Hebrews. 
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The history of Syria under the Romans is embraced in that of Rome 
itself. Gibbon's Boman Empire, especially the last edition edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, is particularly valuable on Syria. The best Arab historian is 
Ahulfeda; but his Annales Moslemici, like all other Arabic Annals, are 
brief and dry. De Guignes's Histoire des Huns is invaluable for its full and 
clear account of the Tartar hordes. Much may also be learned regarding 
individuals from the BiUiotheque Orientale of d'Herbelot. Almost every- 
thing about the Cnisades may be gathered from the Oesta Dei per Francos 
by such as have the courage to go through 1500 pages /o?tb of barbarous 
Latin. The best modem history of the Crusades is Wilken's Geschichte 
der Kreuzzuge. 



3. — Chronological Table. 

The following table will enable the traveller to see at a glance the age of 
the most prominent men, the dates of the most remarkable events, and the 
periods of the several kingdoms and dynasties that figure in the long line of 
Syrian history. I do not stop to discuss the difficulties which beset this 
subject, but simply follow the chronology of the English Bible as arranged 
by Usher, and which is chiefly grounded on the Hebrew text. 



B.C. 



2224 
1921 
1913 



1897 
1896 

1836 
1760 

1739 



1728 
1706 
1689 
1635 
1571 
1491 



1452 
1461 
1450 



About this time Aram's family colonize Syria, or Aramea, and found Da- 
mascus —Canaan's family colonize Palestine, and found Sidon. 
Abraham enters Canaan. His first resting-place was Sichem, from whence 

he went to the high plain between Bethel and Ai. — Gen. xii. 
Sodom and the cities of the plain plundered by Chedorlaomer. Abraham 

rescues Lot at Dan, and is blessed by Melchizedek, near Jerusalem. — 

Gen. xiv. 
The cities of the plain destroyed — Abraham at Mamre. — Gen. xriii., xix. 
Isaac born at Beersheba. A few years later Ishmael is driven out from 

Abraham's tent, and dwells in the desert of Paran.— Gen. xxi. 
Esau and Jacob born at Mamre (?). — Gen. xiv. 
Jacob obtains his brother's birthright. — Gen. xxvii. His dream at Bethel. — 

Gen. xxviii. And flight to Padan-aram. 
Jacob returns to Canaan. — Gen. xxxi. Meets with angels at Mahanaim. — 

Gen. xxxii. He pitches his tent at Shalem, and buys a field from Hamor, 

Shecliem's father. — Gen. xxxiii. 18-20. 
Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites at Dothan and taken to Egypt. — Gen. xxxvii, 
Jacob and his family remove from Beersheba to Egypt.-^Gen. xlvi, 
Jacob dies in Egypt, and is buried in Hebron. — Gen. xlix. 
Joseph dies in Egypt. — Gen. 1. 
Moses bom. — Ex. ii. 
His interview with Jehovah at the burning bush on Sinai. — Ex. iii. The 

Israelites leave Egypt, pass the Red Sea, and enter the wilderness of Sinai. 

The Law is given from Sinai. — Ex. xiv.-xx, 
Aaron dies on Mount Hor. — Num. xx. 22-29. 
Moses dies on Pisgah. — Deut. xxxiv. 
The Israelites, under Joshua, cross the Jordan, and encamp at Gilgal. 

— Josh, iii., iv. Jericho and Ai taken. Law read on Ebal and Gerizim. 

League with the Gibeonites, and defeat of the five kings of the Amorites. 

The south of Palestine conquered. — Josh. v.-x. 
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The allied kings, under Jabin King of Hazor, conquered at the '^ Waters of 
Merom." — Josh. zi. 1-14. The north of Palestine subdued. — Josh, 
xi., xii. 

The land divided by lot at Shiloh, and the Tabernacle set up.-^Josh. 
ziii.-ziz. • 

Joshua dies afler a farewell charge to the Israelites at Shechem. He is 
buried at Timnath-Serah, in Mount Ephraim. — Josh. xxiv. 

The sin of the people of Gibeah, and the destruction of the Benjamites. 
The 600 who were saved take refuge on the " rock Rimmon," and obtain 
wives from Jabesh-Gilead and Shiloh. — Judges xiz.-ni. 

Othniel,' the first Judge, rules Israel 40 years. — Judges iii. 9-11, 

Barak, the fourth Judge, conquers Sisera on the banks of the Kishon, in 
Taanach. — Judges iv., v. 

Gideon, the fifth Judge, conquers the Medianites at the " Well of Harad," 
near Jezreel. — Judges vi., vii. 

Jephthah, the eighth Judge, conquers the Ammonites, and sacrifices his 
daughter at Mizpeh, on the east of the Jordan. — Judges xi. 

Samson, the twelfth Judge, perishes with the Philistine nobles at Gaza. — 
Judges xvi. Soon afterwards the Ark is captured by the Philistines, 
and carried to Ashdod. — 1 Sam. v. It is sent back to Beth-shemesh, and 
thence conveyed to Eirjath-jearim. — 1 Sam. vi. 

Saul anointed king by Samuel at Ramah, and elected by the people at 
Mizpeh. — 1 Sam. z. 

Saul and Jonathan slain on Mount Gilboa. — 1 Sam. zzzi. David made king 
of Judahat Hebron. — 2 Sam. ii. 

David made king over all Israel at Hebron. — 2 Sam. v. 

David captures Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and makes it his capital. — 
2 Sam. V. 

David conquers Aramea (Syria), and puts garrisons in Damascus; Hadad 
was then king of Damascus, and his posterity reigned there for ten genera- 
tions, Hadad being the title of the dynasty. — 2 Sam. viii. 

David dies, and Solomon succeeds him. — 1 Kings ii. 

The Temjie founded. It was completed in seven yearn. Hiram was then 
king of Phcenicia. — 1 Kings viii. 

Solomon dies. The kingdom divided » 



Kings of 

JUDAH. 



957 
955 
954 
953 



930 



Rehoboam 



Abijam 
Asa 



Kings of 
Israel. 



Jeroboam 



Nadab 
Baasha 



Elah 



Shechem made capital of Israel. — 1 Kings 
xii. The kings of Israel also resided at 
Tirzah. — 1 Kings xiv. 17. Golden 
calves set up at Bethel and Dan. — 1 Kings 
xii., xiii. 



Asa engages Benhadad king of Damascus to 
attack the Israelites. The cities of Dan, 
Ijon, Abel, &c., captured. — 1 Kings xv. 
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B.C. 


Kings of 


Kings of 






JUDAH. 


Israel. 




929 




Zimri . . . . 


The palace of Tirzah destroyed.— 1 Kings xvi. 






Omri . . . . 


Omri founds Samaria, and makes it his ca- 
pital. — 1 Kings xvi. 


918 




Ahab. 




914 


Jehoshaphat 




Elijah fed by ravens at the brook Cherith, 
and by the widow of Zarephath, during 
the famine. — 1 Kings xvii. His sacrifice 
on Carmel, and slaughter of false pro- 
phets. — 1 Kings xviii. 


901 






Benhadad king of Damascus defeated by the 
Israelites at Samaria. — 1 Kings xx. 








897 




Ahaziah.. .. 


Ahab slain in batttle at Ramoth-Gilead. — 
1 Kings xxii. 


896 




Jehoram. 




889 


Jehoram. 






885 


Ahaziah . . . . 




The last of the dynasty of Hadad murdered 
by Hazael, who usurped the throne of 














Damascus. — 2 Kings viii. Elisha's mi- 








racles. 


884 


Athaliah. .. 


Jehu .. .. 


Jehu kills Ahaziah at Jezreel.— 2 Kings ix. 
Jezebel also slain in the streets of Jezreel. 
— 2 Kings ix. 


878 


Jehoash, 






856 




Jehoahaz, 




840 






Hazael dies, and leaves the kingdom of Da- 
mascus to his son Adad. 








839 




Jehoash. 




838 


Amaziah. 






825 




Jeroboam II. 


Jeroboam captures Damascus. — 2 Kings xiv.* 


810 


Uzziah. 






784 






Jeroboam dies. Interr^num of 11 years. — 
2 Kings xiv., xv. 8. 








773 




Zachai-iah. 




772 




Shallum . . 


The Assyrians, under Pul, invade northern 






Menahem 


Palestine.— 2 Kings xv. 19-22. 


761 




Pekahiah. 




769 




Pekah .. .. 


Tiglath-pileser invades northern Palestine, 
and carries the people captive to Assyria. 
. —2 Kings XV. 27. 


758 


Jotham. 






742 


Ahaz .. .. 




The kings of Israel and Damascus besiege 
Jerusalem. Ahaz obtains aid from the 














Assyrians, whose king, Tiglath-pileser, 








captures Damascus, The kingdom of 








Syria thus terminates. — 2 Kings xvi. 


730 




Hosea. 




726 


Hezekiah. 






721 




The kingdom 


of Israel overthrown by Salmaneser, king of 






Assyria.— 


-2 Kings xvii. 


710 




The army oi 


Sennacherib destroyed near Lachish, on the 






plain of PI 


lilistia. — 2 Kings xviii. 


698 


Manasseh. 
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xxxiu 



EiNOS OP 
JUDAH. 



Amon. 
Josiah. 
Jehoahaz 

Jehoiakim 



Jehoiakim. 
Zedekiah 



Eserhaddon invades Judah, and carries Manasseh captive to 
Babylon. He was again restored. — 2 Chron. zzxiii. 

Josiah slain in battle with Pharaoh-Necho king of Egypt. 
2 Kings xxiii. 

Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem. From this time dates 
the 70 years' captivity. — 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

Jehoiakim carried to Babylon, and Zedekiah made king. — 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 

Zedekiah rebels. Nebuchadnezzar, after a two years' siege, 
bums Jerusalem, destroys the Temple, and carries 
the remaining Jews captive. — 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

Tyre taken after a siege of thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Cyrus conquers Syria and Palestine. 

The exiled Jews permitted by Cyrus to return to their country. — Ezi*a i. 

The second Temple commenced. — Ezra iii. The Samaritans interfere, and 

the work suspended. — Ezra iii. 
The Temple dedicated. — Ezravi. 

Nehemiah appointed viceroy. Builds walls of Jex'usalem. — Neh. iii. 
The Samaritans erect a temple on Gerizim. 
Sidon destroyed by Ochus king of Persia. 
Battle of Issus. Syria conquered by Alexander the Great. 
Alexander captures and destroys Tyre. He enters Jerusalem. 
Alexander dies at Babylon. 
The Era of the Seleucidw commences. 



Kings of Syria : 
Seleucid-e. 



Seleucns. 



Antiochus Sotor, 
A. Theos. 

S. Callinicus. 
S. Ceraunus. 
A. the Great. 



186 I S. Philopater. 



Kings of Egypt : 
Ptolemies. 



P. Sotor. 



P. Philadelphus. 



P. Euergetes. 



P. Philopater. . 
P. Epiphanes. 



Syria and Palestine divided be- 
tween the Seleucidae and Pto- 
lemies. Antioch founded. 



Palestme conquered by Antiochus 
with Phoenicia and Coelesyria. 
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B.C. 


Kings op Syeia : 
Seleucid^. 


KnsTGs OF Egypt : 
Ptolemies. 




180 
175 

170 


A. Epiphanes, 


P. PhUometer. 


A. Epiphanes plunders the Temple, 
and slaughters many Jews. 

The Syrian army commit great 
cruelties in Jerusalem ; abolish 
the worship of God ; and erect 
a statue to Jupiter. The Jews 
revolt under Mattathias. 


167 














Jewish Princes. 




166 


Judas Maccabseus 

Jonathan. 

Simon. 

John Hyrcanus. 


This dynasty 
begins with 
Judas, son 
of Matta- 
thias. 


164 
162 
160 


A. Eupator. 
Demetrius Sotor. 




150 
145 
143 


Alex. Bala. 
Dem. Nicator .. 


P. Physcon. 




137 
135 


A. Sidetus. 






130 






The Jews now 
become in- 
dependent. 


125 
123 
116 


Zebina. 
A. Grypus. 


P. Sotor II. 




Kings op 
Damascus, 


114 


The kingdom 
of Syria di- 
vided: Ant. 
Cyxicenusbe- 
comes 1st K. 
ofPamascus. 


106 






AristobuluB, 
Alex. Jannaeus. 


105 








96 
93 


Seleucus. 




Antiochus Eu- 
sebes. 

Dem.Euchares 

Ant. Dionysias 

Aretas king of 

Arabia takes 

the crown of 


92 
91 


PhiHp. 






87 








85 
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xxzv 



B.C. 



Kings of Syria : 

SELEUCIDiE. 



Kings of Egypt : 
Ptolemies. 



Jewish Fringes. 



83 
80 
78 
69 
65 



63 



Tigi-anes. 



Alexander. 



Kingdom of Seleu- P. Auletes 
ddae overthrown 



Alexandra. 
Adstobulus. 



Cleopatra 



Hyrcanus. 



Antigonus 



Herod 



Damascuscap- 
tared by 
Pompey. 

Pompey enters 
Jerusalem, 
imprisons 
Aristobulus, 
and makes 
Hyrcanus 
ruler. 

Scaurus, the 
first Roman 
PrefectofSy- 
ria. 

The Parthians 
conquerSyria 
andPalestine, 
depose Hyr- 
canusy and 
make Antigo- 
nus Prince. 

HerodtakesJe- 
rusalem, and 
is made king 
by the Ro- 
mans. 



Cleopatra, the last of the line of 
ihe Ptolemies, commits suicide. 

Herod rebuilds Samaria, and calls it Sebaste. 

The provinces of Trachon, Auranitis, and Batanaea given to Herod. Csosarea- 

Philippi founded. 
Deposition and death of Zenodorus. His territory given to Herod. 
Temple rebuilt by Herod. 
Death of Herod. There is an error of four years in the common era, 

Archelaus, Herod's successor, is deposed, and Jerusalem placed under a 

Roman procurator. 
Pontius Pilate appointed procurator of Judaa. 
The Crucifixion. 
Aretas king of Arabia captures Damascus. Paul's flight from the dty took 

place about two years afterwards. 
Jerusalem destroyed by Vespasian. 
Bostra made capital of the country east of the Jordan. The Bostbixn Era 

b^;ins. 
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Zenobia queen of Palmyi-a. 
Palmyra captured by Aurelian. 
The Persians, under Chosroes II., invade Syria. 
The Mohammedan Era called eUHijrah b^ns July 16ih. 
Damascus taken by the Saracens. 
Jerusalem taken. 
Antioch taken. « 

Moawyeh I. assumes the Khalifite, and establishes the seat of his govern- 
ment at Damascus. 



Khaltfs of Damascus. 





A.D. 




Moawyeh I. 


705 


Walid I. 


Yezid I. 


715 


Sulim&n. 


Moawyeh II. 


717 


Omar. 


Mirw&n I. 


720 


Yezld II. 


Abdelmelek. 


724 


Hashem. 



A.D. 
743 

744 



Waltd II. 
Yezld III. 
Ibrahtm. 
Mirw&n II. 



The dynasty of the Omeyades overthrown, and the Khalifite removed from 

Damascus. 
Syria and Palestine brought under the dominion of the Fatimite Khalifs of 

Egypt. 
Syria captured by Atsis, general of Melek-Shah. 
Antioch captured by Crusaders. 
Jerusalem taken by storm. Godfrey elected King. 



Frank Kings op Jerusalem. 



Godfrey. 
Baldwin I. 
Baldwin de Burg II, 
Fulk. 

Baldwin III. 
Almeric. 

Baldwin rV 

Baldwin V. 
Guy de Lusignan. 

Isabel . . 

Mary 

Violante 



Death of Nur ed-Din. Saladin succeeds him in the 

government of Damascus. 
This king a leper. 



Saladin conquers the crusaders at Hattin, and takes 

Jerusalem. 
Married to — 1. Conrad; 2. Henry Count of 

Champagne ; 3. Almeric of Lusignan. 
Richard Coewr de Lion arrives in Palestine. 
Saladin dies. 

Married to John of Brienne. 
Married to the Emperor Frederic. 



Jerusalem restored to Christians by treaty. 
Alice, daughter of Violante, claims the crown. 
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A.D. 



1241 
1246 
1247 
1291 
1400 
1518 
1832 
1841 



The Tartars plunder Jerusalem. 

Henry, son of Alice, claims the crown. 

Hugh also claims it. 

Acre, the last possession of the Crusaders, lost. 

Syria conquered by Timur. Damascus plundered and burned. 

Syria and Palestine conquered by Selim, Sultan of Constantinople. 

Syria and Palestine conquered by Ibrahim Pasha. 

Syria and Palestine restored to the Sultan. 



4.— Inhabitants of Stria and Palestine. 

The inhabitants of Syria and Palestine fonn a most interesting study. 
Their dress, their manners and customs, and their language, are all primitive. 
No European nation, with the exception perhaps of the Spaniards, bears the 
least resemblance to them. Like Spain, too, the best specimens of humanity 
are here found among the lower classes. The farther we go from the con- 
taminated atmosphere of government offices, the more successful shall we be 
in our search after honesty, industry, and genuine patriarchal hospitality — 
the greatj almost the only unadulterated virtue of the Arab. They are 
illiterate, of course, and extremely ignorant of all Frank inventions ; but 
still there is a native dignity in their address and deportment, which will 
both please and astonish those who have seen the awkward vulgarity of the 
lower classes in some more favoured lands. Whether we enter the tent of 
the Bedawy or the cottage of the/eZZ«A, we are received and welcomed with 
an ease and courtesy that would not disgrace a palace. The modes of salu- 
tation are very formal — perhaps some would call them verbose and even 
tedious. One is apt to imagine, on bearing the long series of reiterated 
inquiries after the/ health, happiness, and prosperity of the visitor who 
drops in, and the evasive replies given, that there is surely some hidden 
grief, some secret malady, which his politeness would fain conceal, but 
which the heartfelt sympathy of the host constrains him to search into. 
It is disappointing to discover, as every one will in time discover, 
that this is all form ; and that the " thousand and one " keif keifaks f 
and keif khdteraksf and keif hal sUhhetaksf and inshallah mahsiitsf 
and the equally numerous, but not very satisfactory responses of, Ullah 
yusall^mc^y UUah yusallem khaierak, Ullah yah/uzak, Ullah yutawwel 
*umrak — are all phrases which mean nothing, so far as the feelings of 
those who use them are concerned. Still there is something pleasing in 
these inquiries, compliments, and good wishes, empty though they be. The 
gestures used in salutation are also graceful, if a little complicated. The 
touching of the heart, the lips, and the forehead with the right hand, seems 
to say that each one thus saluted is cherished in the heart, praised with the 
lips, and esteemed with the intellect. When peculiar deference and respect 
are intended to be shown, the right hand is first lowered almost to the ground, 
as a proof that the individual would honour your very feet, or the soil 
you tread. A still greater deference is implied in kissing the hand ; and 
the greatest of all is kissing the feet. These latter, however, it is just as 

[Syria and FciUvtineJ] ^ 
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dignified for travellers firmly, but conrteoiisly, to resist. Another remark 
may be made on a curious custom which universally prevails in Syria. An 
Arab when eating, whether in the house or by the wayside, however poor 
and scanty may be his fare, never neglects to invite the visitor, or passing 
wayfarer, to join him. And this is not always an empty compliment; 
indeed there are few Arabs who will not feel honoured by the traveller's 
tasting their humble fare. The invitation, however, is generally declined by 
a set courteous phrase. The word of invitation is invariably tefuddhel, the 
multifarious meaning of which I can only interpret by the Italian favorisca. 
The complimentary declinature is, Ullah yeztdfudklak, "May God increase 
your bounty.*' In passing his house, too, in company with a stranger, the 
Arab will always invite him in, by the same tefuddhel ; and in presenting 
cofifee, sherbet, fruit, or any other delicacy, the same word is used — in fact, 
with the exception of hakhsMsh^ it is the most common and expressive word 
in the Arabic language. 

In making purchases from an Arab, his politeness is almost amsizing. 
When the price is asked, he replies, "Whatever you please, my lord." 
When pressed for a more definite answer, he says, " Take it without mo- 
ney." One cannot but remember, under such circumstances, Abraham's 
treaty with the sons of Heth for the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii.). Our 
feelings of romance, however, are somewhat damped when we find that the 
price ultimately demanded is four or five times the value of the article. An 
Arab always tells you that his house is yours, his property is yours, he him- 
self is your slave ; that he loves you with all his heart, would defend you 
with his life, &c. &c. This all sounds very pretty, but it will be just as well 
not to rely too much on it for fear of disappointment. Nothing, however, is 
lost by politeness ; and so one may seem to believe all that is said, and 
even utter an occasional Ulhih yutawwd ^umrak ya stdy, ** May God pro- 
long your life, my lord ! " by way of showing gratitude. The Arabs are 
most profuse in the use of titles. Every beggar will address his fellow with 
" my lord," ya sidy (pronounced seedy), or " Your excellency," jendbak ; 
while the traveller is generally saadatak, " Your highness.'* It has been too 
often the practice of Englishmen to " manage " their Arab servants and 
muleteers by bullying and browbeating ; but this is a great mistake. In- 
solent dragomen generally resort to such practices to sustain their temporary 
tyranny. I need not say that such conduct is beneath the dignity of an 
English gentleman. Unvarying courtesy, accompanied with as unvarying 
firmness, will gain the desired object far more effectually. This is especially 
the case with the Bedawin, who can often be persuaded by a kind word when 
they could not be driven by a rod of iron. At the same time, any approach 
to undue familiarity sho.uld be immediately checked; the permission of 
such familiarity will be attributed by the Arab to weakness of character, 
perhaps in some cases to fear, of which he will not be slow to take advan- 
tage when occasion offers. To know one's place and keep it, and to know 
one's rights and insist on obtaining them, are all-important qualifications in 
Syria as elsewhere. 

The only exception to the general politeness of the Arabs (by which name 
I call aU the people of Syria) is to be found in some bigoted Muslems of 
the old school (generally confined to the great cities), who have for long cen- 
turies confounded the words A:^cr, kelb, and Nusrany — ^"infidel," "dog," 
and *^ Christian ;" and have, consequently, treated them all with the same 
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contempt. The best way to deal with such people is to take no notice of 
them. They generally satisfy their dignity by muttering a curse, which 
can do no harm. Travellers should be cautious, in addressing Muselms, not 
to ofifend their prejudices. For example — the salutation, Samnu 'aleikum, 
** Peace be upon you," should never be used by a Christian in saluting a 
Muslem : it is the distinguishing salutation of the ** faithful," who alone 
claim the right of invoking peace on others. For the kqfer to invoke 
peace on the ** believer" is an insult; so at least the Muslems argue, and 
it is useless to contradict them. A polite Christian, even when a Muslem 
honours him with the above salutation, will not return the otherwise uni- 
form answer, Aleikum esscUmn, " Upon you be peace ;" but will employ 
some other phrase, so as to avoid even the semblance of offence. By keep- 
ing in mind these few remarks, and setting them down as the peculiarities of 
the country, which strangers will observe if they would not be thought vul- 
gar and ignorant, the traveller or occasional resident may smooth his way 
and secure respect. 

The modem inhabitants of Syria and Palestine are a mixed race, made up 
of the descendants of the ancient Syrians who occupied the country in the 
early days of Christianity, and of the Arabians who came in with the armies 
of the kh§,lifs and settled in the cities and villages. The number of the 
latter being comparatively small, the mixture of blood did not visibly change 
the type of the ancient people. This may be seen by a comparison of the 
Christians with the Mohammedans — ^the former are undoubtedly of pure 
Syrian descent, while the latter are more or less mixed ; and yet there is no 
visible distinction between the two classes save what dress makes. Every 
one, however, can at a glance distinguish the Jew, the Turk, or the Arme- 
nian, each of whom is of a different race. 

The whole inhabitants may be best considered as " Religious Sects." It is 
religion which has made most of the real distinctions that are found to exist 
among them, though difference of climate and mode of life have also 
had their effect on dress and minor matters. The mountaineer, for ex- 
ample, has his bag-trousers of immense capacity, his stiff embroidered 
jacket, and his trim turban ; while the Bedawy of the desert is mns-ctdottes, 
and his raiment consists of a loose calico shirt, over which is occasionally 
thrown the ahba, and on his head is the kuftyeh bound with a twisted rope 
of cameUs hair. The city gentleman struts about in his flowing robes, 
yellow slipijers, red over-shoes, and turban of spotless white or embroidered 
Indian muslin ; while the fellah of the Anti -Lebanon hills or Damascus 
plain looks more active in his gay-coloured spencer and short Turkish 
trousers. The inhabitants of some of the villages of Palestine, and of the 
plains of Hamah, seem to carry most of their wardrobe on their heads, for 
the enormous turban is out of all proportion to the scanty shreds that cling 
round the bddy. 

I shall now glance at the several religious sects, &c. 

1. The Mohammedans. — These are and have been for many centuries 
the ** lords of the soil," and they constitute the great majority of the commu- 
nity. They are proud, fanatical, and illiterate. They are taught by the 
faith they hold to look with contempt on all other classes, and to treat them 
not merely as inferiors but as slaves; They are generally noble in bearing, 
polite in address, and profuse in hospitality ; but they are regardless of 
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truth, dishonest in their dealings, and immoral in their conduct. In all 
large towns the greater proportion, especially of the upper classes, are hoth 
physically and mentally feeble, owing to the effects of polygamy, early mar- 
riages, and degrading vices ; but the peasantry are robust and vigorous, and 
much mi-^ht be hoped for from them if they were brought under the influ- 
ence of liberal institutions, and if they had examples around them of the 
industry and the enterprise of Western Europe. Experience, indeed, has 
already shown that they are not slow to adopt the improvements of other 
lands. 

In reli:2;ion the Mohammedans of Syria are Sonnites, or Traditionists — that 
is, in addition to the written word of the Koran, which they acknowledge 
with all others, they recognise the authority of the Sonna, a collection of 
traditional sayings and anecdotes of the ** Prophet," which is a kind of 
supplement to the Koran, directing the right observance of many things 
omitted in that book. They are in general very exact in the observance of 
the outward rites of their religion ; and in Islam there is little else but out- 
ward rites. Their fast of Ramadan is kept by a vast majority with scrupu- 
lous care ; but it must be admitted that long abstinence has not the effect of 
sweetening their temper or improving their morals. The Mohammedan is 
proud of his faith, and resents to the utmost of his power every insult 
offered to it. He does not intrude the subject on strangers, and strangers 
should be careful not to offend his prejudices or excite his fanaticism. In 
all intercourse with them a dignified, upright, and straightforward manner 
and policy vrill command respect and secure in the easiest way every honest 
object. It needs both tact and penetration to deal with them in political 
matters, for they make free use of lies and deception. 

Besides the Sonnites or orthodox Mohammedans, there are several other 
sects, which we must class under the common name Mohammedan. 

The Metdmleh (sing. Mutaivaly) are the followers of Aly, the son-in-law 
of Mohammed, His predecessor^, Abu Bekr, 'Omar, and Othman, they do 
not acknowledge as true khalifs. Aly they maintain to be the lawful 
Imam ; and they hold that the supreme authority, both in things spiritual 
and temporal, belongs of right to his descendants alone. They reject the 
Sonna, and are therefore regarded as heretics by the Orthodox. They are 
allied in faith to the Shiites of Persia. They are almost as scrupulous about 
cleanliness and uncleanliness in their ceremonial observances as the Hin- 
doos. The traveller will do well to bear this in mind as he passes througli 
their territories, both that he may not give offence by undue familiarity, and 
that he may not take offence should he find himself treated as an unclean 
animal. They will neither eat nor drink with those of another faith, 
nor will they even use the ordinary drinking-vessels or cooking-ntensils of 
others. I have seen them deliberately break a vessel which a traveller 
had unwittingly put to his lips. 

The districts in which they chiefly reside are Ba'albek, where their chiefs 
are the noted family of Harfiish, for many years the pests of the country ; 
Belad Besharah, on the southern part of the Lebanon range ; and a district on 
the west bank of the Orontes, around the village of Hurmtll. They also 
occupy several scattered villages in Lebanon. 

The Nvsairtyeh or Ansainyeh, — It is not easy to tell whether these 
people are to be classed among the Mohammedans or not. Their religion 
still remains a secret, notwithstanding all attempts lately made to dive into 
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their mysteries. They are represented hy Asseman as holding a faith half 
Christian and half Mohammedan. They believe in the transmigration of 
souls ; and observe in a singular, perhaps idolatrous manner, a few of the 
ceremonies common in the Eastern Church, They inhabit a range of 
mountains extending from the great valley N. of Lebanon to the gorge of 
the Orontes at Antioch. They are a wild and somewhat savage race, given 
to plunder, and even bloodshed, when their passions are excited or suspicion 
roused ; their country must therefore be traversed with caution. 

The Ismatlzyeh, who inhabit a; few villages on the eastern slopes of the 
Ansaiiiyeh mountains, . resemble the former in this, that their religion is a 
mystery. They were originally a religious-political subdivision of the 
Shiites, and are the feeble remnant of a people too well known in the time of 
the Crusades under the name of Assassins. I^hey have still their chief seat 
in the Castle of Masyad, on the mountains W. of Hamah. 

2. The Druzes. (The generic name in Arabic is ed-Deruz — sing. 
Durzy). — This remarkable sect calls for a somewhat more minute notice 
than the others, for two reasons : — First, because their religious tenets 
have excited a good deal of interest in I^urope ; and second, because they 
are generally regarded as allies of England, and English travellers are likely 
to hear and see much of them. 

The peculiar doctrines of the Druzes were first propagated in Egypt by 
the notorious Hakim, third of the Fatimite dynasty. This khalif, who 
gave himself out for a prophet, though he acted more like a madman, 
taught a system of half-materialism, asserting that the Deity resided in 
Aly. In the year a.d. 1017 a Persian of the sect of Batenis, called Mo- 
hammed Ben-Ismail ed-Derazy, settled in Egypt, and became a devoted fol- 
lower and stimulator of Hakim. He not only asserted the absurd pre- 
tensions of the new Egyptian prophet, but he added to his doctrines that of 
the transmigration of souls, which he had brought with him from Ifis 
native country ; and he carried his fanaticism to such an extent that the 
pople at last rose in a lx)dy and drove him out of Egypt. He took refuge 
in Wady et-Teim, at the western base of Hermon ; and, being secretly 
supplied with money by the Egyptian monarch, proi>agated his dogmas, 
and became the founder of the Druzes. His system was enlarged, and in 
some degree modified, by other disciples of HSlkim, especially by the Persian 
Hamza, whom the Druzes still venerate as the founder of their sect and the 
author of their law. Hamza tried to gain over the Christians by repre- 
senting Hakim as the Messiah whose advent they expected. Such was the 
origin of the Druze religion. 

The tenets, and especially the mode of worship, of the Dnizes are still 
kept strictly secret, A few of their books have found their way into the 
public libraries of Europe. From these Da Sacy has compiled an account 
of such of their doctrines as are revealed in them ; but many of their rites 
and ceremonies are unintelligible. Their Confession of Faith, so far as 
known, consists of the following propositions : — 

(1.) The Unity of God, and his manifestation of Himself to men in the 
persons of several individuals, the last of whom was Hakim. 

(2.) Five superior spiritual ministers always existing. These have also 
appeared in the persons of men at various periods. The chief of them were 
Hamza and Christ. 
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(3.) The transmigration of souls. The souls of men never pass into 
animals. 

(4.) The belief in a period when their religion shall be triumphant — ^Hakim 
shall reign, and all others be subject to him for ever. 

(5.) The seven points of Islam are set aside, and the following substi- 
tuted : — 1. Veracity (to each other). 2. Mutual protection and aid. 3. 
Renunciation of all other religions (implying persecution of others). 4. Pro- 
fession of the unity of Hakim (as God). 5. Contentment with his works. 
6. Submission to his will. 7. Separation from those in error and from 
demons. 

As regards religion the Druzes are divided into two classes, the " initiated," 
(' Okkat) and ** ignorant " (JuhhdT). In this respect they bear a closer re- 
semblance to the ancient iaolators of Egypt, Syria, and Persia, than any 
other sect now existing. With the ^Okkal the rights and ceremonies remain 
secret. The holy books are never exhibited but among themselves. They 
have some ceifemonies, or are supposed to have some, which are less pure 
and spiritual than those set forth in their creed. They assemble in their 
chapels (Khulweh) every Thursday evening, refusing admission to all 
others. What they do then and there is unlmown. It is a kind of free- 
masonry, which others are unable to penetrate. A figure of a calf, made of 
brass or other metal, has been found in their places of worship, and is sup- 
posed by some to be an idol ; but others affirm that it is only used as a 
representation of systems of worship which they despise, and which, as 
thus symbolized, they hold up to ridicule. There can be no question that 
their books, so far as known, do not seem to favour idolatry. Their places 
of worship are usually in remote but conspicuous spots — most of them on 
the summits of hills. Absolute privacy is the object. 

The ' OkkcU are professedly very strict in their mode of life, abstaining 
from wine and tobacco, and (what is much more difficult) from all money 
and goods obtained fraudulently. But a dispensation is easily obtained. 
Wine may be good for the stomach ; and may, therefore, be taken as a me- 
dicine. — A pipe helps digestion ; and who could condemn its moderate in- 
dulgence? — Even money, too, however obtained, has only to be exchanged 
for that of an honest man, if such a man can be got, and then it may be 
appropriated with impunity. 

There can be little doubt that the Druzes are more a political than a re- 
ligious body. Their secret meetings are more for collecting and communi- 
cating information than for any acts of worship. Their ' Okkah are the 
chief advisers both in peace and war. The whole country in which they 
reside is divided into districts ; each district has its council of 'Okkal as- 
sembling weekly ; a delegate from each council appears at each meeting of 
the councils of the bordering districts to hear and to communicate every- 
thing that has occurred affecting the Druze interests. The rapidity aad 
accuracy with which news is thus propagated throughout the whole body 
is astonishing, and is of vast importance in time of war. Their religion is, 
outwardly at least, very accommodating. They are ready, in the widest 
sense, to become " all things to all men," that their own ends may be 
served. With the Mohammedans they are Mohammedans, that they may 
reap the benefit of their alliance ; and with the Christian officers of England 
they were willing not many years ago to become Christians, that they 
might siecure the all-powerful protection of our country. They unques- 
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tionably constitute one of the strongest and most united parties in Syria. 
They are not so numerous, but they are far more warlike than the Maro- 
nites. They are industrious and hospitable when at peace; but in war 
they are noted for their daring ferocity, and, when prompted by a spirit of 
revenge, they will not rest till they have shed the blc<)d of their enemy. 
They occupy the southern section of the chain of Lebanon ; their great 
stroi^holds being around Jezzln and Mukhtarah, and in the valley of 
Baruk. They also abound in the villages on the eastern and western de- 
clivities of Hermon, and in Jebel Hauran. There are a few in Damascus 
and in one or two villages around it. Their numbers may be estimated at 
about 78,000." 

3. The Chbistiaks are divided into several sects, the origin and tenets 
of which the traveller may wish to know. 

The Greeks. — These are the most numerous of the Christian sects. They 
are called Greeks (Bum in Arabic) simply because they profess the Greek 
faith, and belong to the Greek or Oriental Church. They are, almost to a 
man, Syrians both by birth and descent ; and there is not a trace either in 
their spoken language, or in the language of their public services, of any 
national affinity with the people of Greece. The total number of those 
who belong to the Greek Church in Syria and Palestine has been estimated 
at 115,000 ; while all the other Christian sects put together amount to 
326,000. 

The doctrines and ritual of the Greek Church in Syria are the same as in 
other countries. The principal points on which they differ from the Romish 
Church are: — 1. The calendar. 2. The procession of the Holy Spirit. 
3. The exclusion of images from sacred buildings (pictures are freely ad- 
mitted, if not too like Ufe). 4. The rejection of a purgatory. 5. Com- 
munion in both kinds. And 6. The marriage of the secular clergy. In 
almost all other respects, the doctrines and ritual are like those of Home. 
The homage paid to pictures, saints, and angels; the superstitious rites 
and ceremonies statedly practised ; and the disgraceful orgies of the cele- 
brated " Holy Fire,** prove but too clearly that the Greek Church has fallen 
as far from apostolic purity as her Western sister. 

The Greek Church in Syria is divided into the two Patriarchites of An- 
tioch and Jerusalem. They are nominally independent, but virtually 
under the control of the Primate of Constantinople. The jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Antioch, who usually resides at Damascus, extends from 
Asia Minor to Tyre; and includes (in Syria) the eight bishoprics of 
Beyrout, TripoU, Akkar, Laodicia, Hamah, Hums, Saidnaya, and Tyre. 
The Patriarchite of Jerusalem includes the whole of Palestine, and the 
country^easTiBfTbe^rdan ; Imd has under it the following bishoprics : — 
^Tazareth, 'Akka (Acre), Lydda, Gaza, Sebaste, Nabulus, Philadelphia, and 
Petra. Among these the bishop of 'Akka is the only prelate who resides in 
his diocese ; all the others are in the convent at Jerusalem. The patriarch 
generally remains at Constantinople. 

The Greeks enjoy the privilege of having their religious worship conducted 
in their own language, a privilege denied to every other sect in Western 
Asia except the Greek Catholics. It is unfortunate, however, that nearly 
all the higher clergy are foreigners, and few of them learn to speak the 
Arabic language. They all look to Bussia as their natural protector, and 
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Russian gold is profusely expended in the erection and decoration of their 
sacred edifices, and in the support of schools. There is no college in Syria 
for the education of the Greek clergy ; and the parish priests are selected 
from among the laity, with no other fitness for the sacred office than 
that which the ceremony of ordination confers. They must all be married 
men, and many of them still continue their trades or ordinary occupations 
after their appointment to the priestly office. 

The Syrians, or Jacobites^ originally separated from the Eastern Church, 
on account of Monophysite heresy. The Syriac language, though not now 
understood by the people, is still used in the Church services. Their ac- . 
knowledged head is the patriarch, who resides in Mesopotamia. Their 
numbers in Syria are very small. The village of Siidiid, three days* journey 
N.E. of Damascus, may be regarded as their head-quarters. From this 
place they have sent out little colonies to Hums, and to several villages 
in the surrounding country. There are also a few families in Damascus, 
Nebk, Kuryetein, Hamah, and Aleppo. They are looked upon by all the 
other sects as heretics, and because they are few and poor they are gene- 
rally despised ; but they are a brave and industrious community. 

Tlie Maronites, — ^This sect originated during the Monothelitic contro- 
versies of the 7th century. A monk, called John Maron, who died in 701, 
was the great apostle of this heresy among them, and they consequently re- 
ceived his name. In the year 1180 they renounced their Mohothelitism, 
and submitted to the authority of the Pope, since which time they have 
been characterised by an almost unparalleled devot^ness to the see of 
Rome. In order to increase the influence of Rome among them, a college 
was founded in that city by Gregory XIII., for the education of a select 
number of their youth, who should afterwards return to their native land to 
occupy important stations in their church. The two celebrated Oriental 
scholars and authors, J. S. and J. A. Assemanns, were Maronites, trained 
in the College of the Holy See. 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, that a church so devoted to the 
interest of the Papacy should differ in some important points from the 
Latin ritual. The ecclesiastical language of the Maronites is wholly 
I Syriac ; the name of their patron saint, Maron, is not found in the Roman 
calendar ; they have their own distinct Church establishment ; and every 
candidate for the priesthood, who is not already under the vow of celibacy, 
is permitted to marry before ordination. 

The Maronites are found in small communities in all the large towns 
from Aleppo to Nazareth ; but they are at home ijijjfiba^on. This moun- 
tain range they inhabit more or less throughout its whole extent, but their 
great stronghold is the district of Kesrawan. The Druzes are their here- 
ditary foes, owing chiefly to the wicked policy of the Turkish government. 
They are superior in daring and united action to the Maronites, though the 
latter have the advantage in numbers ; their community being estimated at 
220,000 souls. The patriarch is selected by the bishops, but receives his 
robe of investiture from Rome. His usual residence is the convent of Ka- 
nobin, in the romantic glen of the Kadisha, a few miles below the Cedars. 
The number of Maronite convents is greater in proportion to the people I 
than is foimd in any other sect in. Christendom. Lebanon is the home of / 
monkery. There are altogether 82 convents, containing about 2000 / j 
monks and nuns, and enjoying a revenue of some 70,0001. sterling per^ 
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annum] The instruction of the people, and of the gi^at body of the 
clergy, is as deficient as in most other Christian sects in this land. For a 
select few of both classes, a college has been established at *Ain Warkah in 
the Kesrawan, which takes a higher stand than any other native institute 
in Syria. The Maronites are brave, independent, and industrious ; and 
their native mountains, though steep and rugged, are the garden of Syria. 
But they are illiterate and superstitious, and their clergy thus exercise an 
almost unlimited sway over them both in politics and religion. 

The Papal Schismatic Churches are generally called the Greeks Cathdic 
-(or Melchite) and the Syrian- Catholic^ These have both sprung from the 
missionary efiforts of Romish priests and Jesuits during the last two cen- 
. turies. As the object has been to gain partisans, more pains have been 
taken to obtain nominal submission to the authority of the Pope than any 
real change of doctrine and ritual. The Greek-Catholics have their own 
Patriarch of " Antioch and all the East,*' as he is somewhat pompously 
styled, who is elected by the superior clergy. They take, indeed, the Occi- 
dental view of the procession of the Holy Spirit, believe in purgatory and 
the Pope, and eat fish in Lent ; but otherwise they have been subjected to 
no change in passing from one jurisdiction to another. They still retain 
their Arabic service, their Oriental calendar, their "communion in both 
kinds," and their married clergy. This sect embraces a large number of the 
most enterprising and wealthy Christians in Syria, and possesses'considerable 
influence. Their late Patriarch Maximus was a talented politician, given 
to intrigue like all Orientals, and not over-scrupulous as to the means 
employed. The community numbers about 40,000, of whom the greater 
part are in Damascus, Aleppo, and Beyrout. 

4. The Jews. — A sketch of the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine could 
not be regarded as complete without a notice of the Jews. They are in one 
sense the most interesting people in the land. For 18 centuries have they 
been driven forth from the home of their fathers, and yet they cling to its 
"holy places" still. They moisten the stones of Jerusalem with their 
tears ; ** her very dust to them is dear," and their most earnest wish on 
earth is that their bodies should mingle with it. The tombs that whiten 
the side of Olivet tell a tale of mournful bereavement and undying affection 
unparalleled in the world's history. 

The Jews of Palestine are all foreigners. They have come from almost 
every country on earth to visit the graves of their forefathers, and to lay 
their dust by their side. They live almost exclusively in the four holy cities, 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safet, and their whole number does not 
exceed 9000. 

Altogether different from these are the Jews of Damascus and Aleppo, 
who have as good a right to the title of natives as any other of the inhabit- 
ants of Syria. They are Arabs in language, habits, and occupations, in so 
far at least as religion will permit. Some of them are men of great wealth 
and corresponding influence. For generations they have been the bankers 
of the local authorities, and have often fearfully realized all the strange 
fluctuations of Eastern life — now niling a province, now gracing a pillory — 
at one time the all-powerful favourites, at another the disgraced and 
mutilated outcasts. The head of the chief Jewish family in Damascus 
was, in the beginning of the present century, the banker and prime minister 
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of the notorious Jezz&r, Pasha of Acre. He was for a time the actual ruler 
of a large sectiou of. Syria ; but the scene soon changed. He first lost an 
eye because he was proud, then the nose because he was handsome, and lastly 
the head because he did not please his master I The Jews of Syria number 
about 15,000 souls. 

5. The Turks are few in number, strangers in race and language, hated 
by every religion and class, wanting in physical power, destitute of 
moral principle, and yet they are the despots of the land. The Arabs 
have a proverb that, " though a Turk should compass the whole circle 
of the sciences, he would still remain a barbarian." Those occupying the 
higher government situations in Syria are Turks, almost to a man. They 
obtain their power by bribery, and they exercise it for extortion and oppres- 
sion. The character of the Turks has been ably sketched by Hamilton : — 
** They are all ignorant and presumptuous, vain and bigoted, proud without 
any feeling of honour, and cringing without humility ; they cannot resist the 
temptation of money or the prospective benefit of a lie. In their govern- 
ment and administrative duties they are tyrannical and overbearing, in 
their religious doctrines dogmatical and intolerant, and in their fiscal 
measures mercenary and arbitrary. They are as ignorant of their own 
history as of that of other nations ; and this is the case even with the better 
educated, who are in most respects far inferior in character, probity, and ho- 
nour to the peasants and lower classes As long as the Turk is 

poor, and removed from temptation, he is honest; but no sooner is he 
appointed to office, or obtains the management of public money, than his 
uneducated mind is unable to withstand the charm, and he becomes a pecu- 
lator and a thief. He appropriates to himself whatever he can. lay hands 
on, and oppresses those below him ; while, for the sake of securing his ill- 
gotten plunder, he propitiates his superiors by briber}^ and adulation. This 
has undoubtedly led to the demoralizing practice of the Turkish government 
of selling all places to ttie highest bidder, allowing him, in return, to make 
the most he can out of the unprotected subjects by extortion and taxation." 
Whatever we may think of Mr. Hamilton's English, there cannot be a 
doubt as to the accuracy of his opinions. The Turkish rulers of Syria are 
here drawn to the life. Every pasha, in coming to the country, knows that 
his term of office must be short, and therefore his gains must be large. The 
country has thus been robbed of its wealth, and a tax imposed on industry 
and enterprise. The influence of British consuls has of late years put 
some check on this system of spoliation ; and it is to be hoped that the 
recent reforms in the laws of the empire may sdve Syria from ruin. 

One thing will not fail to strike the observant Englishman in Syria, and 
that is, that patriotism is unknown. There is not a man in the country, 
whether Turk or Arab, Mohammedan or Christian, who would give a para 
to save the empire from ruin ; that is, if he be not in government pay, in 
which case of course his salary and the empire would go together. The 
patriotism of the Syrian is confined to the four walls of his own house ; any- 
thing beyond them does not concern him — selfishness reigns supreme. The 
consequence is, that there is not a road in the whole country ; the streets of 
the great cities and villages are in winter all but impassable, and in summer 
'•eeking with the stench of dead dogs and cats and other abominations. Dogs 
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are the only scavengers ; anjrthing which is too corrupt or filthy for them to 
eat, rots where it lies. It sometimes happens that a roue pasha takes a 
pious fit, and spends a tithe of his ill-got gains in building a bridge or 
adorning a mosk, to smooth his way to paradise ; but the moment the work 
is finished the process of dilapidation begins, and nobody ever dreams of 
repairs. One .would imagine, in traversing Syria, that the whole country 
had recently been shaken to its centre by some fearful earthquake, there 
are so many broken bridges, ruinous mosks, and roofless caravansaries. It 
is emphatically a land of ruins, and ruins are increasing in number every 
year. 

The following works may be consulted on the inhabitants of Syria : — 

For the Mohammedans, their religion, manners, &c. — Sale's Koran, Preli- 
minary Discourse ; Burckhardt*s Travels in Syria, Notes on the Bedouin 
and Wahah/8, Arabic Proverbs, and Travels in Arabia; Lane's Modern 
Egyptians ; EusselFs Natural History of Aleppo ; Porter's Five Tears in 
Damascus. 

For the Druzes — ^De Sacy's Expose de la Religion des Druzes is still the 
best. Some infermation may be collected from Colonel Churchiirs Mourd 
Lebanon, if the reader- has patience enough to wade through it. 

The best condensed account of the Christian sects will be found in 
Wilson's Lands of the Bible, vol. ii., where there is a full reference to 
authorities. Statistics and general details are given in Bitter's Paldstina 
und Syrien. 

5. — The Climate of Sybia and Palestine. 

There is perhaps no coimtry in the world, of the same extent, which pos- 
sesses a greater variety of climate and temperature than this. The high 
altitudes along the brow of Lebanon are as cool and pleasant during the 
summer months as France or England ; while the deep depressions of the 
Jordan valley, and the shores of the Dead Sea, make those regions as hot 
and debilitating as {he plains of Southern India. The whole seaboard, 
owing to its exposure to the sun, and its being sheltered by the mountain- 
ranges behind, is very sultry ; and in some places, such as Tripoli and 
Alexandretta, unhealthy. But there are other spots along the coast, such as 
Beyrout and Sueidiyah, where the soil is dry and the air pure, and these 
form excellent winter residences for invalids. The temperature and climate 
in the various parts of the interior depend on the elevation and the nature 
of the soil. Jerusalem is high and breezy ; but the unclouded sun, being 
reflected from the white parched rocks around, renders it unpleasant and op- 
pressive during the day. In Palestine rain seldom falls from the end of 
April till the beginning of October, and clouds are rare. The whole country 
is thus parched ; vegetation, except where streams of water flow, is 
extinguished ; and the air, during the long summer day, becomes so hot 
and &j as to render travelling unpleasant if not actually dangerous. 

In Lebanon, on the other hand, though the sun may be powerful, the air 
is fresh and balmy ; while the dense foliage of its sublime glens gives a plea- 
sant shade, and its foaming torrents dififuse an agreeable coolness even 
during the midday heat. The wanderer may thus select his noonday rest- 
ing-place, and recline for hours amid the noblest scenes of nature, beneath 
the beetling cliff, or the spreading branch, or the gray ruin — to resume his 
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journey when the sun declines towards the "great sea." The stalwart 
frames of the inhabitants of Lebanon are the best certificates of its bracing 
climate. The way in which the people digest and " thrive on " rancid oil, 
raw vegetables, and other abominations, speaks volumes for the peptic cha- 
racter of the mountain air. The air, except where artificial irrigation is 
carried to an undue extent, is extremely dry, and malaria is almost 
unknown. 

In Palestine the autumnal rains commence about the latter end of Octo- 
ber or the beginning of November ; in Lebanon they are a month earlier : 
they are usually accompanied with thunder and lightning ; they continue for 
two or three days, not constantly, but falling chiefly during the night ; for the 
two succeeding months they fall heavily at intervals. January and Febru- 
ary are the coldest months ; but in Palestine frost is seldom seen, and the 
cold is not severe. Snow falls in the higher altitudes, though it is very rare 
in the low plains and along the coast. While I pen these lines in the old 
city of Damascus the snow is 8 inches deep on the terrace of my library, 
and the ice J inch thick on the fountain in my court. And yet, strange to 
say, on the western declivities of Lebanon the snow seldom whitens the 
ground at a lower elevation than 2000 ft. Eain continues to fall at inter- 
vals during the month of March ; in Palestine it is very rare in April, and 
even in Lebanon and northern Syria the few showers that occur are gene- 
rally light. During the past year, however (1856), there was very heavy 
rain, accompanied with thunder, all over the region of Lebanon, extending 
to Beyrqut and Damascus, on the 28th and 29th of May ; but the oldest 
inhabitant had never seen the like before : it created almost as much asto- 
nishment as the thunder and rain which Samuel brought upon the Israelites 
during the time of wheat-harvest. (1 Sam. xii.) 

In the valley of the Jordan the barley-harvest bei^ns as early as the 
middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight later. This should serve as a 
warning to travellers to avoid that " hot-house" after this period. In the 
hill-country of Judaea reaping commences about the beginning of June,~ 
while in Lebanon the grain is seldom ripe before the middle of that month. 
A pretty accurate index is thus given of the relative temperature of the dif- 
ferent districts. It is not easy to -ascertain the exact ranges of the thermo- 
meter, as a great deal depends on the position of the instrument, and 
we have neither observatories nor meteorological societies in the country. I 
have not unfrequently seen a difiference of 6° in two thermometers in the 
same house, and both in the shade. In Aleppo, according to Kussell, the 
range of the thermometer is very great, sometimes descending below zero 
and rising above 100° Fahr. During a residence of more than six years in 
Damascus I have never known the thermometer fall below 23° or rise above 
95°. Of the temperature of Jerusalem I have no register, but the remarks 
of Dr. Robinson give a good general idea of it : — " During our sojourn, 
from April 14th to May 6th, the thermometer ranged at sunrise from 44° to 
64°, and at two p. m. from 60° to 79°. This last degree of heat was felt 
during a sirocco, April 30th. From the 10th to the 13th of June, at Jeru- 
salem, we had at sunrise a range of from 56° to 74°, and, at two P. M., once 
86°, with a strong N.W. wind ; yet the air was fine and the heat not bur- 
densome. The nights are uniformly cool, often with a heavy dew." 
Schubert gives the average range during the hottest part of summer at 
*^3° to 24° R^um., or 84° to 86° Fahr. There is little difference between 
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the summer temperature of Jerusalem and Damascus, but the latter is 
much colder in winter, 

6. — The best Seasons fob visiting Sybia and Palestine. 

The preceding remarks on the climate and temperature go far to enable 
each one to judge for himself in this respect. In a country where there are 
no railways, coaches, or even public roads, progress must necessarily be 
slow, and the summer's sun and winter's rain are alike to be avoided. Tra- 
vellers must remember, too, that there are no " snug " inns along the great 
thoroughfares of Syria, with the cheerful chamber, the well-aired bed, 
and the tempting cuisine, to make one forget the fatigues of a day's ride, or 
to afford a pleasant asylum from the drenching rain and muddy road ; 
cuisine, bed, chamber, house, everything must be carried along. Travellers 
must be like the patriarchs of old, " dwellers in tents," — that is, if 'they do 
not prefer a bivouac like Jacob. Tent-life is very romantic ; it reads well 
in a poetical traveller's journal, and there is a real charm in it too. There 
are few who have tried it but will look back to it as to a sunny spot on the 
cloudy landscape of memory. But it requires fine weather : it is no plea- 
sant task to pitch your tent and spread your bed in mud : there is little 
romance in canvas when the rain is pouring through it. 1 would therefore 
say that winter is not the time for a Syrian tour. 

But on the other hand a coup de sdeil or a Syrian fever is not an 
agreeable alternative. Next to a drenching rain, a burning unclouded sun 
is the greatest hindrance to the man who wishes to enjoy, and profit by, a 
journey in this land — for the invalid to encounter either is absolute madness. 
And then the total absence of rain during the summer destroys every par- 
ticle of verdure, and takes away every vestige of freshness and beauty from 
the hills and plains of Palestine. The whole landscape assumes an aspect of 
drought and barrenness that not merely renders it uninteresting, but even 
painful to look at. The language of Scripture is graphic and true — "Ihe 
heaven becomes brass, and the earth iron.'* As autumn approaches the 
face of nature is still more dry and parched. The few streams and foun- 
tains fail, and the physical and animal world looks forward with longing to 
the return of refreshing showers. Summer then is not a pleasant season for 
a "Pilgrimage to Palestine." I have seen some who have braved the 
summer's heat, and I have known others who have encountered the winter's 
storms, but I have also more than once seen the fatal effects of such impru- 
dence. The little cemeteries of Beyrout, Damascus, and Jerusalem have 
received the bones of not a few who have entered Syria in the bloom of 
youth and pride of health. 

The spring and autumn remain to the traveller, and of these he should 
take full advantage. During nearly five months in the year he can wander 
about with safety and pleasure. The autumn, perhaps, is more uniformly 
** fair " than the spring ; but then nature wants its bloom. The autumn in 
Syria is charming — ^nothing can surpass the balminess of the air; and 
dwellers in tents may laugh at thoughts of damp. There is no danger of 
muddy roads or swollen rivers ; but I would recommend the wayfarer to 
carry a water-bottle at his saddle, for it is a thirsty season. Autumn has 
another charm : it is the vintage season ; and where is the man who does 
not long to taste the grajics of "Lebanon," and pluck the bunches o^ 
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** Eshcol "? Those who have spent the summer in Germany might reach 
Beyrout by the Constantinople or Smyrna steamer about the beginning of 
September ; or, should they wish to visit Antioch and the north, they may 
debark at L&dikiyeh (better known in the west as Latikia)^ where the 
steamers touch. Alexandretta (Iskanderun) would be more convenient, 
but the malaria of its pestilential marshes is particularly to be avoided at 
that season. Two months, or even two and a half, might be spent in jour- 
neying southward as the season advances, and the tour be completed by 
taking the steamer at Yafa for Alexandria. 

But most travellers will prefer the spring for a Syrian tour, and on the 
whole I recommend it. It has many advantages. It forms a kind of natu- 
ral sequel to the luxurious monotony of a winter on the Nile ; and thus, 
perhaps, it has become, par excellence, the grand orthodox tour. Some will 
desire to traverse the peninsula of Sinai, so noble in its scenery, and so holy 
in its associations ; and to pass through the rock-hewn city of Petra — to 
perform, in fact, the ** wilderness pilgrimage '* — on their way to the " Land 
of Promise." Such should leave Cairo about the beginning of February, as 
they will have " forty days in the desert." This will bring them to Jeru- 
salem in the middle of March — perhaps the very best season for visiting the 
Jordan-valley, the Dead Sea, and the plain of Philistia. They will be 
ready to set out northward early in April, and may thus finish a satisfactory 
and profitable journey at Beyrout about the 20th of May. The time spent 
at each place, and the consequent length of the tour, will, of course, depend 
on the peculiar tastes and objects of each traveller. Some may wish to 
" do " the country, for the mere sake of " doing it ;'* and they can " do '* it 
in much less time. Others, again, will have biblical geography, or geologi- 
cal research, or some other favourite object in view, and they will make 
their own time. But it is taken for granted that a large majority of those 
who visit this land are attracted towards it by its classic and sacred interest. 
The scenes of Holy Writ, whose names are familiar as household words, 
they, will wish to explore ; every spot celebrated in Bible history, or haunted 
by the memory of patriarch, prophet, apostle, or of one greater than them 
all, they will want clearly pointed out, that fancy may enact the thrilling 
dramas over again on the old stage. Experience tells me that such will 
be thankful for a guide like the present, even though it lay not claim to in- 
fallibility, and that such will find the time I have indicated only too short 
to i)ermit them to enjoy to the full the wondrous attractions of Palestine. 

7. — ^MoDB OF Travel, Requisites foe the Egad, &c. 

The saddle is the only conveyance in this primitive land — at least it is the 
only one the ordinary traveller will ever think of using. It may be placed 
on horse, mule, or donkey, according to taste ; but I strongly recommend a 
horse for all Let him be carefully selected, especially for a lady. He 
ought to be strong, sure-footed, easy-paced, and somewhat spirited ; for, if 
dull at first, what may be expected after a month's ride ? A few gambols 
at the outset ought not to alarm even the nervous ; a few hours' walk will 
quiet him, and then the elastic step of the proud little barb will be found 
far less fatiguing than the leaden monotony of the heavy hack. Ladies 
should by all means try their steeds for a ride of some hours before they en- 
gage them for a long journey ; and the hint may be taken by gentlemen too. 
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When the day arrives for the final start, see that the same animals are pro- 
duced. Let no excuse — not even unaccountable lameness, or seizure by 
government, or death itself — ^impose upon you. Do not be persuaded, 
however strong the assurances, that the substitute is better than the 
original. Insist upon having the animal you engaged, and you will get 
him in the end. 

Some ladies consider a donkey more easily managed and much less for- 
midable than a horse ; but those who are afraid to mount a gentle little 
Arab will scarcely enjoy a ride through Syria. The pace of the donkey may 
be thought easier at first ; but after a day or two, probably even an hour or 
two, the steady walk of the howe is far less fatiguing. In passing through 
the desert of Sinai camels alone can be used ; on entering Syria they must 
be exchanged for horses. Donkeys and even horses may be brought 
through the short desert to Gaza. In an excursion to Palmyra camels 
are necessary, and then they are engaged at Damascus for that trip alone. 
Where expense is no object, horses may be taken to Palmyra. 

I would advise those who wish as much comfort and ease as possible dur- 
ing long rides to bring their own saddles with them from England. The 
English saddle is much superior to the French, but it can rarely be met 
with east of Malta. Frank saddles, or something called by that name, 
may be occasionally found in the hands of dragomen and innkeei)ers 
at Jerusalem, or on sale at the shops of Beyrout. To ride day after 
day on an Arab saddle, with its short stirrups and narrow seat, is absolute 
torture. 

For those unable, through age or ill health, to encounter the fatigues of a 
long journey on horseback, the easiest mode of conveyance is a light arm- 
chair, without legs (which are apt to get entangled among rocks), securely 
fastened on two long poles, like a sedan-chair. Two easy-paced mules 
attached to this machine carry the occupant with considerable comfort. A 
foot-board ought to be fastened on with straps ; and an awning, something 
like a large umbrella, may be placed over it in such a way as to be easily 
moved from side to side, or taken down altogether in passing through low 
archways or beneath branches of trees. The common Tahterawdn, or litter 
of the country, is not adapted to European modes of sitting. Arab ladies 
^* squat," and can thus enjoy a low seat, or no seat ; but those accustomed 
to easy-chairs would scarcely relish such a position for seven or'eight hours 
a-day. The tahterawan^is besides a heavy, lumbering machine, severe on 
animals, difficult to manage, and wholly unfitted for mountain paths. A 
conveyance such as I have referred to above, if properly made, is light, easy, 
and suitable to every path. It must be remembered, however, that it will 
add much to the expense of a journey, as one extra animal and two extra 
men are needed for it alone. When required it must be brought from 
England, or made to order in some of the large towns of this country. 

For the ordinary traveller in Syria a dragoman is indispensable. He fills 
the threefold office of interpreter, guide, and purveyor. It is now the general 
custom for travellers to agree with a dragoman by the day for the supply of 
all necessaries. The average rate for last year (1856-7) was about 1^. 5s. 
a-head — some paid more. This includes everything — animals, servants, 
guides, guards, and hakhshtsh under every form and name. Wine, beer, and 
other strong drinks, are, of course, extras, to be provided by the traveller ; 
but a/an* supply should be carried at the /expense of the dragoman. It is 
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necessary in all cases to draw up a contract, in which every particular is 
plainly written — one copy to be given to the dragoman, and one retained by 
the traveller. It would serve no object to give lists of eatables, drinkables, 
and other et-ceteras in this place, for each one has a taste of his own as 
regards the cuisine. The curious may see a full list in the * Handbook for 
Egypt* There are, however, a few things I would recommend the more 
fastidious, and especially ladies, to take with them for their own use ; and 
I advise them also not to trust such precious commodities to the exclusive 
care of servants, whether English or A rab. 

1. Biscuits in air-tight tin cases. The khuhs (Anglicd ** bread ") of Syria, 
though tolerable at first, very soon gets hard and dry, and there are no 
means of baking except in towns. The khuhs of the villages is not unlike bad 
leather. 

2. Portable soup and preserved meat for an occasional variety. Ham 
and dried tongue are also a pleasant change from bad mutton and skinny 
fowls. 

3. Macaroni, vermicelli, arrowroot, and other such articles, are excellent, 
easily carried, and easily prepared.- 

4. Tea in small tin canisters. A cup of good tea, refreshing in any coun- 
try, is especially so in the evening after a long Syrian ride. Tea may be had 
in Jemsalem, Beyrout, and Damascus, but it is generally bad. 

6. White wines and good French brandy. I would caution travellers 
against the free or habitual use of either ; but a little mixed with water 
may be occasionally beneficial. Ale and porter for such as wish them ; in 
Syria they are almost universally dear and had, 

A comfortable folding iron bedstead, which can be so arranged as to form 
a sofa, with hair mattress, sheets, pillow-cases, and towels. These can be 
supplied by the dragoman ; but they are often rickety and not always 
clean. A small musquito curtain to cover the face may be desirable ; but 
in tent-life, with ordinary attention, no annoyance will be experienced from 
other insects. The hotels in Jerusalem, Damascus, and Beyrout are, or 
ought to he, perfectly free from all disagreeable intruders. 

Instruments, Arms, &c, — The beaten tracts of Palestine — almost the 
only paths the ordinary traveller ever thinks of following — are now so well 
known that sextants, compasses, and barometers maybe altogether dispensed 
with. Scarcely anything can be added to the large stock of general infor- 
mation by casual or cursory observations. I speak not, of course, of the 
professedly scientific traveller. I sTiall shortly call his attention to objects 
of interest and importance, to which he may advantageously devote his 
time. But it has become customary for the mere tourist to cumber himself 
with thermometers, pocket-compasses, and aneroids ; and some poetical 
authors of popular " sketches " have soberly entered them upon the lists of 
necessaries, as if they themselves had experienced the advantage of them. 
It is enough to say here, that it requires much care and some experience to 
use efficiently the simplest instruments ; and that a vast majority of the 
meteorological and geographical observations made even by learned and ac- 
complished men have been found wholly useless. It is only when really new 
ground is entered upon that careful descriptions become valuable ; and notes 
of distances, with angles, add to our geographical knowledge. Those who 
intend entering such fields should make due preparation beforehand. 

The artist^ however, will never want objects for his pencil, nor the poet 
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for his pen, amid Syrian life and scenery. The hallowed scenes of Bible his- 
tory can never he too fully or too faithfully delineated, either on canvas or 
on the printed page. Every nook and comer of Palestine ought now to be 
made familiar to us as the home of our childhood, whether portrayed by 
their own bright sun, or by the magic touch of the pencil. Let artist and 
photographist continue their praiseworthy labours, till every hill and every 
vale, every proud column and every prostrate wall, that has a story in it, is 
carried away to the far west. The costumes of the people, their houses and 
utensils, their implements of husbandry and weapons of war, are all inte- 
resting, as all tend to throw fresh light on ancient history. 

Every traveller should have his note-book and pencils to record incidents 
and describe scenes to which memory will look back with fond pleasure in 
after years. Descriptions written on the spot will " photograph ** scenes 
and events on the mind. As to the propriety of publishing I say nothing. 
Every one must exercise his own good taste and wisdom in that respect. 
But a ** journal " has a real and absorbing interest, apart from all thought of 
Albemarle Street or Paternoster Row. 

In addition to his note-book, I recommend every traveller to take with 
him a good double " race-glass," such as is made by Chevalier of Paris. 
It is far preferable to the long telescope, as it gives a larger and clearer 
field, and is more easily used. A measuring-tape may be found useful by 
the curious. 

The roads of Syria are not always safe or free from prowling bandits. A 
small "Dean and Adams" revolver may, therefore, prove a useful tra- 
velling companion by times. It should be worn in a leather belt so as to be 
visible, especially when the traveller sees fit to indulge in solitary rides or 
walks. The robbers of Syria are generally amateurs, who take up the jpro- 
fession when favourable opportunity ofiers. They will seldom venture on a 
party of Franks if there be any show of arms among them : but a few pea- 
sants, when they meet a timid traveller, will first beg, then demand, and 
finally take a bakJishish. By cool self-possession and a determined manner 
one can generally overawe them. There should be no blustering or hurry 
in such cases, for noise seems to rouse an Arab's " pluck ;" but the traveller 
should be careful to show all whom it may concern, by the ease and dignity 
of his bearing, that, while he may enjoy SLJokcy it would scarcely be safe to trifle 
with him. The peasants of Palestine are almost all armed, so that men of 
peace have a warlike aspect ; yet the instances are very rare indeed in which 
they have used their arms upon Franks, In times of political excitement or 
local feuds it may be always well to take a guard from the village chief or 
district governor — not that the strength of the escort will do much to drive 
away an enemy, but one thus secures a friend or two among the bandits 
themselves. 

In visiting some of the less frequented districts an escort is absolutely ne- 
cessary. In engaging them it should be clearly understood that they are 
really able to afford sufficient protection. As a general rule the escort 
should be composed of members of that tribe to which the country we 
propose to visit belongs. Even friendly tribes have no right to conduct 
strangers through the territories of others. It not unfrequently happens 
that adventurous chiefs will undertake such a task, and, for the sake of the 
pay, run the risk of a sound drubbing, if not worse. When an attack is 
made under such circumstances, and especially if it be by the regular 
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Bedawin of the desert, no attempt at resistance should -ever be made. 
Leave the matter wholly to your escort, and act as if you had no interest 
in it whatever. It will be well to explain to the enemy that you had no in- 
tention of breaking the well-known laws of desert life ; that you had engaged 
a sheikh to escort you under the impression he was the proper person ; that 
he had become guarantee for your safety ; and now it was his affair, not 
yours, if he had trespassed on the territory of others. A calm and concili- 
atory bearing, aided in the end by a small present, will in nine cases out of 
ten clear away all difiBculties. 

Medicines, — The pure air, bracing exercise, and necessarily plain cuisine of 
a Syrian tour, enable most people to throw pills and potions to the winds, 
and a regular medicine -chest thus becomes a mere honorary appendage. 
Some travellers, however, have suffered severely from boils, and not a few 
from diarrhooa. The former, a medical friend has suggested, might arise 
from the too free use of the Turkish bath. -It is highly probable that the 
kneading, twisting, pulling, and scrubbing to which many think it neces- 
sary to submit, may have the effect of irritating the cuticle and weakening 
the frame ; and this, joined to a change of food and climate, may induce boils. 
One thing I know, that during a seven years' residence I have never but once 
entered a Turkish bath,- and I have never had a boil ; while others, who 
thought it necessary to go through the operation almost immediately after 
their arrival in the country, have been afflicted with boils at intei'vals 
for years. Whether this be cause and effect is a question for the " faculty.'* 
If poetical travellers mmt have a bath, let it be in moderation — let them be 
deluged with hot water and scented soap ad libitwm, but let them dis- 
pense with the " torture process," and perhaps they may thus escape the 
plague of boils. 

Diarrhoea is generally caused by exposure to the direct rays of the sun, 
and occasionally by the use of green fruit and acid drinks. The sun, of 
course, cannot be avoided ; but every care should be taken to protect the 
head, shoulders, and whole person from its influence. The proper clothing 
for a Syrian tour I shall afterwards specify, but I may observe here that 
flannel ought always to be worn, with thick woollen clothes over it, of light 
colour. Long experience has proved to me that these are the best defences 
against the sun of Syria. 

For diarrhoea the following treatment may be adopted i^ 

First, an ** aperient " — say 

Calomel, 2 or 3 grains. 
Khubarb, 15 ditto. 
Magnesia, a lai^e teaspobnful. 

To be taken at night. When this has freely operated (aud if it do not, the 
rhubarb and magnesia should be repeated in the morning), take an occa- 
sional dose of the following mixture till the diarrhoea stops : — 

Tincture of rhubarb) , , 
Tincture of catechu } ^^^^^ "^^^ 

Add, oil of cinnamon 1 drop to each drachm of the compound. Dose, i to 
1 drachm. A few drops of laudanum may be added to each dose. 

In this climate great caution ought to be used in taking large or frequent 
doses of calomel or opiates. They should never be resorted to except under 
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skilful medical advice. If the traveller adds to a supply of the medicines 
above mentioned a small quantity of each of the following, he will find him- 
self abundantly provided : — 

1. Sulphate of quinine. 

2. Cream of tartar. 

3. Sugar of lead. 

4. Sulphate of zinc. 

The two last are invaluable in case of ophthalmia or any temporary inflam- 
mation of the eyes. Some sticking-plaster and Unt may be added to the 
tittle stock. 

A spring tour in Syria is to the invalid an admirable sequel to a winter 
in Egypt. The soft and balmy air of the desert, with its cool nights and 
bracing mornings, gradually prepares him for a return to more northern 
climes. The noble scenery of the Sinai peninsula, with its holy associations, 
occasions sufficient excitement to release the physical frame from the 
depressing influence of melancholy. Then follow the rough rides over 
Syrian mountains ; the constant variety of scene ; the engrossing interest of 
place — all rose-tinted by a strong dash of danger and romance, that vastly 
enhances their charms. And more than the invalid might reap lasting benefit 
from such a ramble. The city merchant who has been cramped up for 
years within the dingy confines of a counting-house, and who has grown 
dyspeptic and gouty on London fog and turtle-soup ; the " West-end " poli- 
tician, whose physical man has been dried up by late "Houses," later 
assemblies, and the harassing cares of party ; — these, if they wish again to 
know what life and liberty are, should try a tour in Syria. After the 
murky magnificence of the London house, or the solemn splendour of the 
country mansion or baronial hall, Syria would be a new world. The pure 
air from morning till night and from night till morning; the constant 
exercise ; the excitement of novel scenes and novel circumstances ; the total 
relief of thought ; and the relaxation of overstrained mental powers — all 
tend to make a new physical man, while they contribute in no small degree 
to give a healthy tone to the intellect. Great minds, like great libraries, 
are apt to collect dust and cobwebs, and an occasional thorough " cleaning 
out " makes reference more agreeable. 

8. — ^HiKTS ON Language, — Dress, — Conduct. 

The langiuige of the country is Arabic. It is spoken by the higher classes, 
especially in the large towns, with considerable purity ; and it is a noble 
language. The people at large are ignorant of any other tongue. Turkish 
is the official language, because the pashas and higher government officials 
are universally Turks. Turkish also is spoken in many of the villages 
around Aleppo and towards the borders of Asia Minor. Syriac, the ancient 
language of the country, is now almost completely extinct. In all Syria 
there remain only three small villages in which it is still the vernacular ; 
these are M'aliila, 'A in et-Tineh, and Btlkh'a, on the eastern declivities of 
Anti-Lebanon. Syriac, however, is still the ecclesiastical language of the 
Maronite and Jacobite Churches. 

As an interpreter is absolutely necessaiy to the Syrian traveller, it is use- 
less to burden a Handbook with a collection of words and phrases. Indeed, 
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were such a collection spread before my readers, not one in fifty of them 
could pronounce the words intelligibly. Many of the Arabic letters have 
no equivalents in European alphabets, and the attempt to represent Arabic 
sounds by English letters may be considered labour in vain. The man who 
wishes to learn even a little Arabic had better begin with the alphabet, 
instead of blundering over half-a-dozen English consonants, by which some 
attempt to express a simple sound. The names of simple necessaries are 
easily picked up from hearing them ; for all other things the best way is to 
apply to the drj^oman. All the large towns in the traveller's route swarm 
with polyglott dragomen. They are rogues of course ; and it must be con- 
fessed that a profusion of English gold, scattered among them with no 
sparing hand by a succession of MUordos, has not improved their morals. 
They look upon travellers, especially English travellers, as so many well- 
Hedged geese, which it is the bounden duty of every sharp-witted Arab to 
" pluck." 

Dress, — ^Tn selecting a suitable dress for Syria the mode of locomotion 
should be first considered. The saddle is the only conveyance ; a com- 
fortable riding dress is, therefore, the best for ordinary wear. Every 
English gentleman knows that ** tights" of strong cord, or close-fitting 
pantaloons of heavy tweed, with long boots drawn over them, enable one to 
bear rough rides with far more ease. Perhaps, if the parts next the saddle 
were covered with soft leather, like those of the Horse Guards, they would 
be still more comfortable and more durable — an important consideration in 
a long tour. The coat ought to be short and made of substantial light- 
coloured tweed, or shepherd's plaid. It is a great mistake to wear linen, 
or any other thin material. The body is thus exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun ; the skin becomes dry, perspiration is checked, and fever or 
diarrhoea is the result. Woollen cloth is a non-conductor, and, when we 
are protected by it, the sun's rays fall harmless. The best hat is the broad- 
brimmed white or drab " felt." The crown may be thickly padded inter- 
nally with cotton, and five or six folds of white muslin or calico may be 
advantageously wound round the exterior. Lightness and protection from 
the sun are the grand requisites. A pair of drab leather gloves, and wire 
" goggles " with front!* of green glass, will complete the costume. Many 
throw over the whole a white Arab bamiis of very thin material, and this 
affords additional protection against both heat and dust. 

To adopt the native costume when one is not only ignorant of the lan- 
guage, but unable to conform to the mode of salutation, sitting, walkincr, 
and riding of the people, is just an effectual way of rendering oneself ridi- 
culous. It affords an excuse, too, for liberties and remarks which most 
people will wish to avoid. A calm and dignified bearing, with a neat 
simple style of dress, always commands respect in Syria with every class. 
But any attempt at semi-Bedawy, Grand Turk, or fancy-ball extra- 
vagances, will not fail to excite a smile among the sober Orientals ; or, 
what is worse, it may occasion grievous mistakes as to nationality. In the 
cities of Syria, as in those of Europe, the plain dress of an English gentle- 
man is by far the best for all visits of ceremony, whether made to nati,ve 
dignitaries or to British residents. The only variation requisite is a pair 
of over-shoes, to be taken off at the door of the chamber, or on the marble 
pavement, before stepping upon the dais of a Mohammedan of rank. His 
carpet is holy, — to be touched with forehead and lips at the hours of 
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prayer, — and must not be polluted by boots that have trodden the dust of 
the streets. 

Another remark I may be allowed. It is not very dignified to see an 
English gentleman perched, a la tailleur, on tlie diminutive counter of a 
Damascus shopkeeper, whiffing his dirty nargily^ or greasy chibouk. Such 
easy familiarity will accomplish no good end. On the other hand, the 
traveller should study to be courteous and polite to all ; and to be kind, 
though firm, in his dealings with servants, muleteers, and guides. Brow- 
beating may compel submission for a time, but will never secure that 
respect and wholesome deference which are so essential to the peace and 
pleasure of a Syrian tour. Above all, keep the dragoman in his place. 
You can never expect a moment's comfort if you give him the " upper 
hand" in anything. In all intercourse with the Bedawin, whether in 
traversing the peninsula of Sinai, wandering among the mountains of 
Edom, or sweeping over the deserts of Palmyra, a calm, manly, courteous 
bearing is especially requisite. I'he wild tribes are apt to play upon the 
fears of timid travellers ; and no lack of ** scenes," and even " threats," will 
be extemporized to accomplish their desired object. Let the traveller show 
that he has good sense enough to smile at the one, and courage enough to 
despise the other, and he will almost universally gain his object. 

Another observation I shall make, even at the risk of being accused of 
going somewhat beyond my province. Mr. Ford has well remarked in his 
admirable * Handbook /or Spain * that " the English are thought to have 
no faith at all — to believe neither in the Pope nor Mahomet, but in gold and 
cotton alone ; nor is this to be wondered at in Spain, where they have no 
ostensible religion, no churches or churchyards, no Sundays or service, 
except as a rare chance at a seaport in some consul's parlour. Being rich, 
however, and strong, they escape the contumely poured out in Spain on 
poor and weak heretics, and their cash is respected as eminently Catholic." 
This is little to the credit of either Englishmen or Protestantism. Those 
can scarcely afford to smile at the absurdities of Romanism, who lay them- 
selves open to the charge of atheism. It is imfortunately the fact that 
English travellers have gained for themselves the same name in Syria as 
in Spain. They despise the fasts and feasts of Muslems and Christians ; 
but they at least seetn equally to despise the Sundays and services of their 
own church. The gentleman who would feel shocked at the bare idea of 
employing his labourers or workmen on the Sunday in his own country, does 
not scruple systematically to employ his muleteers or his guides on that 
day in Syria. It would add greatly to the respect which the English name 
inspires, if Englishmen were more careful to carry with them into foreign 
lands both the spirit and the form of that faith which is the pride and 
glory of their country ; and it would tend to remove from them a grievous 
reproach if they would be always careful to distinguish between the liberty 
of the Gospel and the licence of infidelity. 

9. Passports — Custom-houses — Post-office — ^Monby, &o. 

Passports are not necessary for Syria itself. Turkish officials never de- 
mand tnem ; but the agents of French and Austrian steamers require them 
before a berth can be secured for any foreign port. Firmans, or Boyyu- 
rtddies, are of little or no use. They can now neither secure respect nor 
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command attention to wants, except in very rare cases. English gold is 
the best passport in Syria — ^more powerful than all the orders of Sultan or 
Pasha. It opens every door, save those of the mosks ; and ere long they 
too will yield to the golden key. 

The Custom-house^ so far as travellers are concerned, is a mere name by 
which to introduce the word bakhshish. All articles for the private use of 
travellers pass free by treaty. The right claimed by the officials to open 
and examine is thus a mere form, which can be easily avoided by a small 
present. Dragomen generally manage the aflFair by giving five piastres to 
the officer, and charjnng twenty to their master. 

The Post-office in Syria is yet in its infancy. There are weekly mails 
between Jerusalem and Beyrout, performing the distance in about four 
days ; there is a bi-weekly post between Damascus and Beyrout, taking 
about 22 hours in fine weather, but occasionally a fortnight in winter ; 
and there is a weekly Tartar from Damascus to Hums, Haraah, Aleppo, 
and Constantinople — ^making the whole distance in 12 days. He leaves on 
Wednesday. All letters by these routes must be addressed in Arabic or 
Turkish, and prepaid. The Turkish posts have no connection with those 
of any other country ; and consequently letters for foreign countries must 
be sent either through the consuls, or the post agents of those countries 
resident at the seaports. There is no English mail to Syria, but the 
French mail-steamers carry closed bags from the consulates to Alexandria. 
Letters sent in this way must be handed to the consuls, and cannot be pre- 
paid. The French postal arrangement is quick and safe, though frequently 
altered. At present mail-steamers run every fortnight from the coast of 
Syria both to Alexandria and Constantinople. They touch at Alex- 
andretta, Latikia, Tripoli, Beyrout, and Yafa ; and at any of these ports 
letters can be posted (prepaid or not) to Italy, France, England, or America. 
The postage to England is as follows : — 

Ft. Cent. 

Not exceeding i oz 60 

„ 40Z 1 20 

and so on. 

Those wishing to forward letters to England from the interior of the 
country must enclose them to some banker or merchant at a seaport. 

A courier carries a letter-bag from the English consulate at Damascus 
to meet the French steamer at Beyrout on its way to Alexandria ; and on 
the arrival of the mail from Alexandria he returns to Damascus with 
letters and despatches. Connected with this courier is another who crosses 
the desert, to and from Baghdad on a dromedary in from eight to ten days. 
The latter is in the pay of the English consulate at Baghd^. 

Austrian steamers also carry mails at intervals of 15 days from Beyrout 
to Smyrna, Constantinople, Germany, and England. Travellers should always 
inquire at the British consulates or agencies the time of the departure of the 
mails. Letters forwarded from England to travellers in Syria ought to be 
addressed to the care of the consuls at Beyrout, Jerusalem, Aleppo, or 
Damascus ; or else to the care of a merchant or banker. 

-flfoney.--Circular notes are the safest and most convenient for small 
sums. Bills in " sets " are safer where a large amount is required in one 
draft. Travellers are recommended to negotiate as few as possible at Jeru- 
salem or Damascus, where low exchange and high commission are the 
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order of the day. Beyrout is the hest place for obtaining supplies of cjash, 
for there there is a branch of the Ottoman Bank, besides two English mer- 
cantile firms of the very highest respectability — Messrs, William and 
Robert Black and Co,^ and Mr, Heald, 

To no coin in the world cap the appellation of ** filthy lucre '* be more 
aptly applied than to that of Turkey. And' filthy as it is, there is not half 
enough of it to supply the wants of the country. The consequence is, that 
the gold and silver of nearly every nation in Europe is now current in 
Syria. The Turkish piastre, worth about 2d, sterling, is the standard by 
which all others are valued. There is no permanent fixed value, however, 
for any coin ; and even in different localities coins have different nominal 
values. This is perplexing to the traveller, and still more so to the mer- 
chant and banker ; but it must be endured till the government becomes 
rich enough and enterprising enough to strike a sufficient coinage of its 
own. 

The coins most commonly met with are the following ; and the values 
attached to them in piastres (Arab, ghrilsh, sin. ghersh) and paras (Arab. 
misdreh, sin. misartyeh) may serve as a general guide, though they will 
not apply accurately in every place. 




Tdrkish Coins. 

Gold, 

Piast. Par. 

Lira 108 20 

Halflira 54 10 

Gh&zeh 22 

HalfGh&zeh 11 

Silver, 

Mejtdeh 22 

^ Halfditto 11 

if Quarter ditto 5 20 

Base Metal, 

Beshlik 5 

Halfditto 2 20 

Ghgrah 10 

Kamary 20 



Foreign Coins. 

Gold. 

Rast. Par. 

Sovereign 117 20 

Halfditto 58 30 

Napoleon 93 20 

Halfditto 46 30 

Russian ruble 95 

Austrian ducat 55 30 

Silver. 

Spanish dollar 26 

5>lTanc piece 23 30 

Austrian dollar 25 30 

Silver ruble 19 



The best and most convenient coin for Syria is the sovereign or napoleon 
in gold, and the Spanish dollar or 5-franc piece in silver. They are 
well known and pass freely everywhere. Turkish gold and silver are 
equally good, of course, if they can be had. The ghdz^ is an old coin, and 
generally light in weight. It must be remembered, however, that in villages 
it is often ^fficult to get a gold piece changed ; the traveller should thus 
be supplied with a sufficient stock of piastres and other small coins for the 
purchase of necessaries and for hdkhshtsh. The kamary (plural, hamaridt) 
is a black, greasy, wretched-looking piece of base metal, somewhat broader 
and thinner than an English sixpence. It is a most useful coin, however, 
as it constitutes the ** change " of the country, is of small value (one penny 
sterling), and ** goes far** in the way of presents. It should be remembered 
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that Turkish coins of every kind have a nominal value much higher than 
their intrinsic value, and do not, therefoi-e, pass in other countries. 

10. — What to observe in Syria and Palestine. 

Every traveller has his peculiar tastes, and according to these will he 
estimate the importance and interest of the many ohjects that excite at- 
tention in this land. There are the geographer, the historian, the archaeolo- 
gist, the theologian, the naturalist, the politician, the ethnologist'— each of 
whom will investigate his own branch. And it is well there is such 
diversity ; for division of labour in scientific pursuits, as in the arts, contri- 
butes to the perfection of each part. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written on Syria, much remains to be done to make the country known as it 
ought to be. I shall here mention a few things to which the attention of 
such as have the taste and time for research might be usefully directed, 

1. Ascertain by accurate astronomical observations the latitude and 
longitude of important towns and ancient sites along the eastern border of 
the country and towards the north, — such as Petra, Kerak, Pabba, Hesb^n, 
Amman, Jerash, Busrah, Damascus, Ba'albek, Hums, Hamah, Apamea, Pal- 
myra, &c. There has as yet been no trigonometrical survey of the interior, 
but the country west of the Jordan has now been almost as fully explored 
as is possible without such a survey. Much is still wanting eastward 
and northward, and the discovery of the true position of any prominent site 
would be an important addition to geography. 

2. Examine carefully inscriptions in the Sinaitio character wherever 
found, and copy them accurately. Copy all inscriptions, in whatever lan- 
guage, previously unknown. In the deserted towns and villages of ancient 
Bashan they are very numerous. Sinaitic inscriptions have been found in 
great numbers in the desert plain of Harrah, 2 days' journey E. by N. of 
Jebel Haur&n. 

3. Excavate some of the artificial mounds in the plains of Damascus, 
Buka'a, and Hums, and in the valley of the Orontes. 

4. Make a geological survey of the shores of the Dead Sea, chiefly with 
a view to the discovery of all traces of recent volcanic action. 

5. Excavate the sites of Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, and Aradus, as far as 
practicable, for remains of Phoenician art and inscriptions. The recent 
discovery of sarcophagi at Sidon may serve as a sufficient stimulant to this 
work. 

6. Excavate and examine the subterranean tombs of Palmyra, and copy 
the Palmyrene inscriptions. 

7. Explore the country east of the mountains of Moab and plain of 
Bashan. 

The moshs of Syria are worthy of the artist's attention, and perhaps also 
the architect's. Many of the older ones are patched-up temples and 
churches, redecorated with lying inscriptions, calculated to flatter the vanity 
of the Arab ; but some are beautiful specimens of pure Saracenic art. Their 
fretted minarets, inlaid walls, deeply-recessed doorways, marble courts, 
and arabesqued interiors, are all models of airy elegance— graceful and fan- 
tastic as an Arab poet's dream. The best specimens are, like Moham- 
medanism itself, rapidly decaying. Damascus is peculiarly rich in such 
buildings — ^i-elics of the golden age of Islam, long since passed. 
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11. — Skeleton Tours. 

Every traveller has, or is supposed to have, some specific object in view 
in making a ** pilgrimage to Palestine." One is in pursuit of health ; 
another of pleasure ; another of fame ; another of knowledge ; another of 
adventure ; while not a few travel for the mere sake of travel — ^to satisfy 
a restless and ** truant disposition." Every one will select the route most 
suitable to his tastes and objects. I shall therefore sketch in outline a few 
tours, specifying the things worthy of notice and the time necessary for 
making them. More full particulars of the several localities will be given 
in the sequel, and to these the traveller may refer, guided by the Index, 
after selecting the route he purposes to follow. 

i. — I7ie Grcmd Tour euitaUefor all. 

Leave Cairo in the beginning of February, proceed to Suez and Sinai. 
The Sinaitic inscriptions, the sculptures of Surabit el-Khaldim, the sacred 
associations of Jebel Mftsa, will call attention and relieve the monotony of 
the great and terrible desert. Sinai to 'Akabah, and thence to Petra, 
thence to Hebron by the southern route of Beeraheba, or the northern 
through the Wady 'Arabah to the shores of the Dead Sea. Arrive in 
Jerusalem about the middle of March, Spend 20 days around the Holy 
City, in excursions to the Jordan, to Bethlehem, to Anathoth, Geba, and 
Eamah ; or to Philistia. Set out northward early in April, taking the 
course by Bethel and Shiloh to Shechem and Samaria. Here turn west to 
Caesarea on the coast ; then north along the shore to Carmel and Acre ; then 
east again to Nazareth ; from whence a delightful day's excursion can be 
made to Jezreel, Shunem, Nain, Endor, and Tabor. From Tabor go to 
Tiberias ; then north by Capernaum, Tell Hfim, Safed, and Kedesh, to 
Dan, Banias, and Damascus. From Damascus to Ba'albek ; the road 
is seldom open at this season to the Cedars, and the traveller may turn 
southwards down the valley of Coelesyria to Chalcis, to the upper foun- 
tain of the Jordan at Hasbeiya ; then west through the magnificent scenery 
of southern Lebanon to Kul'at esh-Shukif (Belfort) and Tyre. Thence 
along the coast to Sidon and Beyrout, where he may arrive about the 
middle of May. 

ii. — Tour through Northern Syria. 

This tour presents many objects of interest, deserving the attention of the 
historian and geographer. It embraces the chief part of the ancient king- 
dom of the Seleucidae. It may be undertaken either during the months 
of April and* May, or September and October. Beyrout forms the best 
starting-point, as there dragoman and travelling requisites are easily 
procured. Proceed northward along the coast; examine in passing the 
rock-sculptures of the Dog River (NaJir el-Kelb) and the remains of the 
Phoenician Gebal or Byblus, also those of Botrys and Tripoli. The next 
point is the island of Ruad (Aradus\ an early- Phoenician colony ; then 
Ladikiyeh, the Laodida ad mare of the Seleucidae, Mount Casius, the 
excavated harbour of Seleucia near the mouth of the Orontes, and th© 
mount of St. Symon. Here turn eastward up the Orontes to the classic 
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fountains of Daphne, and the crumhling walls of imperial Antioch. 
Thence, if historic fervour bum strong enough, cross the wild Araanns 
ridge to Tskanderftn, and survey the plain of Issus, on which " Macedonia's 
madman " triumphed. Re-cross the range to Aleppo ; thence strike 
south-west to the valley of the Orontes, viewing en route el-Bllra, Apamea, 
Hamlth, Hums, Riblah, and the curious lonely monument of Htirmtil. 
The traveller may now proceed down the great valley of Coelesyria to 
Ba'albek, and cross Anti-Lebanon to Damascus ; or, what is better fitted 
to complete the " Northern Tour," he may turn round the north end of 
Lebanon, visit the castle of el-Husn, and follow the Tripoli road till he can 
ascend the western acclivities of Lebanon towards the sublime glen of the 
Kadlsha, with the cedars at its head ; and thence proceed by Afka, at the 
fountain of the river Adonis, and the sources of the Dog River, to Beyrout. 
This tour would occupy from 40 to 50 days, and would form an excellent 
autumn excursion preparatory to a winter on the Nile, and the " Grand 
Tour " through Palestine in spring. 

The scientific traveller should carry with him compass and sextant, with 
an ** aneroid " for heights. Accurate itineraries, angles, and a few latitudes 
would here be of great value. Inscriptions should be copied, and plans 
made of the larger towns. Except during times of civil war, this region is 
almost as safe as any other in the land. Guards might occasionally be 
needed ; but they would also act as guides. The artist should have his 
sketch-book always at hand. 

iii. — Eastern Exploring Tour, 

This tour is important in an antiquarian and geographical point of view; 
and until Syria is completely remodelled, it will always have a dash of ad- 
venture about it sufficient to recommend it to not a few. An escort will 
be requisite, in some places from the great 'Anazeh tribe of Bedawiu, 
and in others from the warlike Druzes of the Hauran. Spring is the 
season for it, for then the tents and flocks of the Bedawln cover the whole 
region. Damascus must be the starting-point, where alone a sheikh of 
sufficient influence may be found to act as guide. The greater part of the 
journey must be made on camels, without tents or other luxuries. 

Set out from Damascus due east, along the green banks of the Barada 
pass between the lakes to the ruins beyond ; then to the group of hills 
called Tellul ; thence to the Saf4h. Visit the remarkable ruined towns or 
its eastern border. Proceed S.E. to the ffarrah ; copy all Sinaitic and other 
inscriptions. Turn W. to Jebel Hauran ; explore the ruined and deserted 
towns along the northern and eastern declivities, and in the great plain 
eastward and southward, returning by Um el-Jemal (Bethgp,mul). The 
tour may be finished by an excursion through the Hauran and Jaulan, 
where there is still much to be done. 

From 40 to 50 days thus sj^nt would materially advance our knowledge 
of the borders of Arabia and Syria ; it would also enable the traveller to 
illustrate still more than Burckhardt has done the manners and customs of 
the most celebrated tribe of Bedawln, the 'Anazeh. To explore the Saflh 
and the Harrah would repay a 40 days' journey. Here is a district encom- 
passed by an uninhabited waste, wholly inaccessible except to the Bedawiu 
and those who journey under their protection. The Saf^h is a great natural 
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fortress, thickly covered with huge shattered masses of basalt, the paths 
through which are tortuous fissures, known only to the wild race who inhabit 
it. In the interior is a range of volcanic tells, on the E. side of which are 
several ruined towns and villages. By whom were they built, and when were 
they inhabited ? The desert tribes who have had undisputed possession for 
at least 1200 years are not given to architecture, and never were. Since 
Ishmael's days the Beit 8Ka/r (hair house) has been their home ; and their 
pride and boast is, and has been, freedom to wander at will, wherever 
fountaiiis bubble, and pastures clothe the plain. It is questionable whether 
the sway of the Greeks or Romans ever extended so far into the desert ; or 
at least was ever so secure as to give encouragement to the planting of 
colonies and the building of towns. It would be interesting to know more 
of the character and style of these ruins, which appear to resemble those 
structures of a primitive age still found amid the mountains of Bashan. 
See Route 34. 

iv. — Tour for the PUgrim. 

There are places in this land of surpassing interest to him who wishes to 
have his thoughts solemnized and his faith strengthened by a view of those 
scenes where the most sacred events of our common Christianity were 
enacted. Such will love to wander and meditate, in silence and alone, 
where patriarchs lived and died, where prophets received their commissions 
direct from heaven, where apostles heard words of life and peace from the 
lips of their incarnate God. Almost every town and village of Palestine 
is consecrated ; but it may be well here shortly to sketch the most im- 
portant, which can be easily embraced even in a hurried journey. 

Sinai will naturally form the pilgrim's first goal ; and while wandering 
on toward the " Holy Mount," surrounded by arid desolation, exposed to 
the direct and reflected rays of an unclouded sun, with parched lips and 
throbbing temples, the pilgrim can realize the feelings of the weary multi- 
tude, when they cried to Moses, ** Wherefore is it that thou hast brought 
us up out of Egypt to kill us and our children and our cattle with thirst ? " 
From the brow of Sufsafeh, too, the very spot where the Lord descended 
in glory, while looking down on that rock-girt plain where the Israelites 
encamped, he can best realize every scene of that wondrous drama when a 
law, sublime, stem, and unchangeable as the mountains themselves, was 
revealed to the people. Let the pilgrim follow the track of the Israelites, 
through the defiles of the peninsula and the rocky fastnesses of Edom, 
to thQ borders of the " Promised Land;" and he will carry away with him 
such an impression of that " great and terrible wilderness *' as nothing 
in time will ever efface. * He will see, too, as he never saw before, the 
greatness of that miracle by which more than two millions of souls were 
here supplied with food and water during a forty years' journey. 

Hebron may form the next shrine. Here reposes the dust of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the cave of Machpelah, which the father of the Jewish 
people bought from the sons of Heth. In going thence to the Holy City, 
the pilgrim will turn aside to a little village encompassed by fresh olive- 
groves, to visit the spot where the Saviour was born. Jerusalem, and Olivet, 
and Bethany, and ** the Garden," with all their hallowed precincts, will next 
be seen. Then the pilgrim will descend from Jerusalem to Jericho, re- 
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membering, as he passes along, the parable of the good Samaritau, and 
but too likely to realize it if not well guarded ; and he will sit amid the 
willows on the Jordan's bank to recall that scene when the Saviour was 
baptised by the reluctant John, and the Dove descended upon Him to fit 
Him for His great work. 

The pilgrim will now set out northward ; stopping, as he crosses the 
rocky slopes of Scopus, to take a last look at Zion's walls and Olivet's 
brow. He will journey on by Bethdy which Jacob consecrated as the 
" House of God ;" and Shiloh, where the Ark rested so long ; and he veill 
repose for a time, as Jesus did, by Jacob's well at Sichar, to recall an affect- 
ing incident, and to look up perchance at the summits of Ebal and Gerizim. 
K^uming his route, he leaves the " city of the Samaritans," and the fallen 
capital of Israel, on his left, and after a long and weary journey sees the 
few huts that now mark the site of blood-stained Jezreel, at the base of 
Gilboa, on which Saul and Jonathan fell. Crossing a rich plain, he pauses 
at Shunem to mark the place where the prophet Elisha was wont to rest, 
and where he restored the child of his hostess to life again. He then 
passes round the base of the hill to Nain, where the widow's son was raised 
from the dead by the word of the Saviour. Tabor is now before him, and 
away in the distance is the snowy peak of Hermon. He crosses a great 
plain, winds up a rocky defile, and enters the retired vale where Nazareth 
still stands. Crossing the hills where Jesus in his boyhood often wandered, 
the pilgrim will visit the little village of " Cana of Galilee," where the first 
miracle was performed ; and he will then turn eastward over wooded height 
and corn-clad plain, till he descends to the still waters of the Sea of Galilee. 
Here every spot to which the eye turns, and on which the foot rests, is 
sacred. Winding from Tiberias along the rocky shore by Magdala, the 
home of Mary Magdalene, he reaches the desolate site of Capernaum, 
Christ's " own city." There he can see that prophecy is just history in 
anticipation; — "And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shalt be brought down to hell." Onward the pilgrim journeys, looking 
back with lingering gaze on the spot where so much of Christ's public life 
was spent. The upper Jordan and the " waters of Merom " are passed in 
succession on the right; while on the left are the southern shoots of 
Lebanon. Turning eastward across a plain of great fertility, he arrives at 
a little mound, from the side of which the principal fountain of the Jordan 
bursts forth. This is the site of Dan, the northern border-city of Palestine. 
Leaving it behind, he goes up the slope through forests of evergreen oak till 
he reaches the crumbling ramparts of Caesarea-Philippi ; and looking up t« 
the mountain peaks above him, his eye may unconsciously rest on the scent 
of the " Transfiguration." 

Here, as he turns his back on Palestine, he bids farewell to the holiest 
shrines ; but there is stiU something on the other side of Hermon worthy of a 
visit. After passing the southern declivities he enters a broad ancient road 
that runs across a rolling plain ; it is the highway from Jerusalem to Da- 
mascus. Pressing onward, the domes and minarets of the oldest city in 
the world appear in front, bright and beautiful, over the dark green of the 
forest-gardens. Here, eighteen centuries ago, Saul the persecutor was trans- 
formed by a miracle into Paul the Apostle. 

The " Pilgrim's Tour " now terminates. We have only indicated the 
sites of whose identity there can be no reasonable doubt ; for we would 
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not have the pilgrim mingle the sacred associations of such scenes as these 
with the fanciful creations of a later age. 



12. — Servants — ^Dragomen. 

Those who come from Egypt will do well to arrange with dragoman and 
servants there for the whole tour through Syria. This will save time and 
trouble. (For the usual mode of contract with the dragoman, see above, 
7 ; and for the wages of servants, see * Handbook for UgypV) Such 
as come to Syria direct will find dragomen and servants at Beyrout and 
Jerusalem. They are generally bad and dear. ITieir written certificates 
are not to be depended on, for they are transferable j and the recommenda- 
tions of hotel-keei)ers are worthless, for they are interested, A banker or 
consul may sometimes be consulted to more advantage. 

The dragoman is either paid regular wages, about a dollar a day (6Z. per 
month); or he contracts for a certain sum to provide everything. The 
former leaves the traveller more free, but it entails far more trouble ; for 
unless the strictest supervision is constantly kept up, the wily drago- 
man will make a large percentage on every article j»urchased, and lead his 
master besides into much unnecessary expense. If it be intended to make 
a long stay in the country, this plan is decidedly more economical ; but if a 
hurried visit or a few weeks' travel be alone contemplated, then I recom- 
mend a contract for the supply of every article. The rates have of late 
ranged from IZ. 5s. to IZ. 10s. a day for each person. 

In making a contract there are several points which should be carefully 
noted : 1st. That guards, guides, and bakhshish of every kind are included. 
2nd. That while the leading points you intend to visit are noted, you have 
full liberty to vary your course at pleasure, and stop when and where you 
wish. 3rd. The animals are to be sound, strong, and active ; to secure 
which, personal inspection is necessary. 4th. The camp furniture is to be 
clean and comfortable, and the cuisine liberal. 

I would further recommend travellers not to deliver themselves up to a 
dragoman, as letters are delivered to a postmaster, to be conveyed safely to 
a cei|Mn place, within a certain time, by such a route, and in such a way, 
as he^he dragoman) may deem right. Each individual, or each party, 
should mark out a definite route, which can easily be done by the aid of this 
Handbook, and insist on following it, all diflBculties and dangers notwith- 
standinoj. It is a very common trick to invent a robber story to prevent 
a traveller from visiting some interesting spot which happens to be a few 
miles out of the routine way. Such things ought never to be listened to ; 
and when the dragoman absolutely refuses to comply, let a good round 
sum be deducted from his pay for not fulfilling his contract. Another 
hint may be useful for poetical travellers, who, becoming enamoured of their 
dragoman, deem him the very embodiment of truth, honesty, and devoted- 
ness. It may be very charitable and pleasing to entertain these feelings, 
but it is very dangerous to act upon them. It is the unvarying rule in 
Syria for the dragoman to get an allowance of from 10 to 20 per cent, on 
every article his master buys. This makes the goods seem very dear, 
though the amount the merchant receives may not be much above their 
real value. This is a grievous imposition, but it is not easy to avoid it ; 
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for if the hotel-keeper or cicerone be employed as temporary interpreter, his 
commission will be greater still. 

No information as to history, antiquities, statistics, or even places of 
interest out of the beaten track, need be expected from dragomen. For this 
the traveller must depend on his own reading, and his guide-book. Hence 
the necessity of forming a definite plan beforehand, as to the general line of 
route, and all the objects to be visited. 

Other servants, such as cook, butler, groom, &c., can easily be obtained 
at Beyrout or Jerusalem by the help of the dw^oman. The usual wages 
j)aid by residents are — for a cook, 120 to 150 piastres a month; butler, or 
other indoor servant, 100 ; groom, 100. The groom provides his own food 
and lodging. Such as reside only for two or three months may expect to 
pay higher rates. 

The only dragoman I can venture to recommend is Aly Abu Halftwy, an 
Egyptian. He bears testimonials from Cyril C. Graham, Esq., with whom 
he travelled for more than a year. He accompanied him to Dongola in 
Africa, and to the Saf&h and Harrah in the Arabian desert ; besides wandering 
throu^ parts of Palestine, both E* and W. of the Jordan, which most 
dragomen have never heard of. I had personal experience of his efficiency 
during a 40 days* journey last spring. He may be heard of at the Consulate 
in Cairo, 
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SECTION I. 
THE PENINSULA OF SINAI AND EDOM, 

INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

Geoix)gical DrvisioKs of the Peninsula.— 1. I7ie Plateau or Desert of 
T(h, " Wandering, '*'^2. The Mountains of Tur ; Debhet er-Ramleh ; 
granite mountains of Sinai; the Kd'a, — History. — ^Inhabitants; 
Tribes of the Tawarah^ their dress, honesty , marriage customs; the 
Terdbtnf Tidhah, and Eaiwdt; Arab Laws, *^ Tricks upon 2Va- 
veUers,'^ — Choosing an Escort. — ^Expenses. 



ROUTES. 



1. Cairo to the Convent of Sinai 9 
Suez ;— «* Passage of Red Sea ; "— Wady 

Mukatteb;— Feir&n andSerbftl;— 
Sar&blt el-Kh&dim ;— Convent ; — 
Excursions to the top of Sinai and 
••Holy Races." 

2. The Convent of Sinai to 'Aka- 

bah 36 

Hazerofh ;— Route of the Israelites ;— 
Gulf ofElath;— Elath and Ezion- 
geber ;— 'Akabah. 
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3. 'Akabah to WadyMiisar—Petra 40 
Bai^lning with the Alawln ; JBdom^ its 

History and Physical Geography ;— 
PetrOt its History, description of 
city ;— Mount Hor, Tomb of Aaron. 

4. Petra to Hebron, by Kerak and 
the Dead Sea 58 

5. Petra to Hebron, by Kadesh 
and Beersheba 62 

Site of Kadesh ;— Route of Israelites. 

6. Sinai to Hebron direct .. .. 65 

The beaten track for English and American travellers to Syria is now from 
Egypt through the peninsula of Sinai. This re^on, whether viewed physically 
or historically, is one of singular interest. Stenle, wild, sublime in its scenery, 
it forms a striking contrast to Palestine. Its plains are dreary and destitute 
of verdure ; its long valleys are covered with sand or flinty gravel, and shut 
in by naked clififs ; its mountains rear up their heads in stem grandeur, without 
a tree or a shrub to relieve the eye by its freshness. Nature, however, has 
given to these mountain peaks other colours than those of heath or forest, 
which, if less beautiful, are not less striking — the black, purpl^ green, and red 
hues of their own rocks. 
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The penitaLi^a of Spmi divides itself geologically into two sections. 

1. The plaUaiu^dr desert of Tth, bounded by the Mediterranean, Palestine, 
the valley of 'Arabah^and the Sinai group of mountains. It is shut in on the 
south by the i^OAge of B^ah, which the traveller sees before him as he crosses 
at Suez from AMca to Asia, running parallel to the Bed Sea at a distance of 
some 12 or 15 miles. The course of this range is at first S. by E. ; but as it 
approaches the Sinai group it sweeps away round to the eastward, as if afraid 
to encounter the granite peaks ; and at laist terminates in bold cliffs near the 
head of the Gulf of 'Akabah. The whole range is nearly of imiform altitude, 
and may be estimated as averaging 4000 feet. The upper strata, constituting 
the main heights, are cretaceous limestone ; but this, in many places, overlies 
the older variegated sandstone. 

The desert of et-Tihy "the Wandering," doubtless takes its name from the 
wanderings of the " Children of Israel " through its arid wastes more than 
3000 years ago. It is wholly a table-land, or plateau, supported on the south 
and east by the range of Jebel Bdhah, and its continuation Jebel et-Tih, and 
sloping gently westward down to the sandy shores of the Mediterranean. Its 
average elevation may be about 1500 feet. Its features are like those of the 
region between Cairo and Suez, — vast rolling plains, with a hard gravelly soil, 
intersected at intervals by chalky mounds, low irregular limestone ridges, and 
dry naked valleys. The geologist will find here large beds of ostrea, coral 
rocks, huge ammonites, good specimens of fossil wood, and extensive strata 
of flint. The fountains are ** few and far between," and not even " angelic " 
when we reach them, for the water is almost universally brackish. This 
is emphatically " that great and terrible wilderness " tlirough which the 
Israelites so long wandered. It is now intersected by several caravan routes, 
clearly enough defined by the bleached bones of hundreds of camels, with 
sometimes even those of their drivers beside them. The greatest of these 
roads is that of the Egyptian Haj, or Mohammedan pilgrims route from Misr 
to Mecca. It crosses the desert in nearly a straight line due east, from the 
head of the Gulf of Suez to the dangerous pass from which the neighbouring 
fortress of 'Akabah (" the Descent ") takes its name. About half way is the 
solitary station and castle of Nukhl (" palm-trees **), one of the dreariest spots 
ever inhabited by mortal. The roads from Suez to Gaza, from the convent of 
Sinai to Hebron, and from 'Akabah to Gaza, also cross this desert in different 
directions. For a description of the two last see Boute 6. 

2. The second geological division of this region embraces the country lying 
between the Gulfs of Suez and 'Akabah, and having along its northern side the 
range of Bahah. This is the peninsula proper, and contains the whole of 
tiie Sinai group of mountains. It may also be divided into two distinct 
geological sections. Along the base of the Bd,hah range is a narrow tract of 
sandstone strata, covered here and there with loose drifting sand : it is appro- 
priately called by the Arabs Bebhet er-Barrdeh, "the plain of sand." It 
extends from the cliffs that border the Gulf of 'Akabah to the plain that 
separates the Gulf of Suez from Jebel et-Tih. The northern route to Sinai, 
by Sur&bit el-Kh^im, traverses this plain, and a commanding view of it is 
gained from the summit of Mount Catherine. Poetieal authors, who are accus- 
tomed to write and speak of the •* sandy deserts of Arabia," and others, too* 
who have adopted the popular belief, may well wonder why the name Debbet 
er-Bamleh should be applied par excellence to this narrow tract. " Is not the 
whole desert of Arabia sandy f " many will inquire with siuprise. Far from 
it. Sand is the exception in the Arabian plateaus, and hence this name, 
given, by way of distinction, to the only sandy tract, with the exception of a 
narrow strip along the Mediterranean, in the whole Sinai peninsula. The 
surface of the desert, as well here as on the great eastern plains, is firm, dry, 
and gravelly ; presenting a most marked contrast to the deep sand-^fts that 
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are accumulated by the hot winds of Africa around the ruins of Abu Simbel and 
Memphis, or -which the adventurous explorer will have to pass in the dreary 
route to Dongola. 

Immediately south of Debbet er-Kamleh begin the mountains of Tilr, the 
trae highlands of the peninsula. A narrow and broken belt of grunstein and 
porphyry separates the sand strata from the granite, which forms the great 
mass of the Sinai group. The whole of the mountains, however, are not 
granite. The section on the north-west, between the Gulf of Suez and Debbet 
er-Bamleh, is sandstone. The remarkable inscribed cliffs in Wady Mukat- 
teb, " the Written Valley," as well as those of Sur^bit el-Khftdim, are all sand- 
stone of the new red and variegated kinds. It is soft, and its cliffs smooth, 
thus offering tempting natural tablets for inscriptions, hieroglyphics, and 
sculptures. The granite, commences at Jebel Serbfil. From the summit of 
St. Catherine (Jebel Katherin) the best panoramic view is obtained of the 
whole mountains. It is there seen that they cluster round Jebel Milsa, and 
shoot out from it in irregular jagged ridges, intersected bv ravines of surpassing 
wildness and grandeur. The colours of the granite peaks, though various, are 
generally dark and sombre. In some of the less elevated masses greenstone 
prevails, which, being easily decomposed and diffused by the winter rains, 
tinges the strata beneath with a dull yellowish hue. Where porphyry pre- 
dominates it imparts its own rich purple to the cliffs. The great body of the 
mountains, however, is composed of red granite, whose bright hues the action 
of the elements during long centuries has changed into a dull reddish-brown. 
Bed and dark green are the prevailing colours in Sinai proper ; and these are 
variegated with the perpendicular purple streaks in the Serb^ group. 

A strip of level ground called emphatically 6^iCa'a, "the plain," separates 
the highlands of Sinai from the shore of the Gulf of Suez. It is covered with 
chalky gravel mixed with flinty like sections of the desert of Tih. Near the 
centre of this strip, on the shore of the gulf, is situated the little village 
ofTiir. 

The whole histobt of the peninsula of Sinai clusters round one brief period, 
— the forty years* journey of flie Israelites. Before that time it had no history, 
except as the region where Ihe Egyptians wrought copper-mines, as we learn 
from the sculptured tablets of Sur&bit el-Ehldim and Wady Mukatteb. Since 
that time all that has occurred within its borders has sprung directly or 
indirectly from the events of the Israelites* pilgrimage. The mysterious inscrip- 
tions of the several valleys ; the old episcopal city of Feir&n ; the numerous 
hermitages, grottoes, and chapels on the mountain sides ; the convent of Sinai, 
and its sisters that have long ago fSeJlen to ruin ; the journeys of modem 
travellers, — are all the offsi>nng of tiie wondrous manifestations of l)ivine power 
and majesty displayed during those eventftd •* forty years.** 

The Inhabitants. — ^In travelling through the peninsula of Sinai we not 
only meet with the Bedawln whose home it is, but we must employ them as 
our guides and guards. No foreigner can traverse their territory except under 
their protection. It thus becomes not only interesting, but even necessary, 
to know something of the several tribes, their character, and their districts. 
The proper Bedawln of Mount Sinai, or Jebel TtLr, are divided into 5 tribes. 
They are all called by the common name Tawarah ("people of Tftr "), and 
in time of war with forei^ers they fight under one chief. They are as 
follows : — 

1. The Sa/uodtihah (sine. S&lihy), the largest and most important division^ 
comprising several branches which themselves constitute tribes, viz. (1), the 
Bhuheiry, a section of which is the Aulad Said, or Saidiyeh, who occupy the 
best valleys among the mountains, and appear to have most connexion with 
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the convent. To tliem belong the well-known guides — ^Tuweileb ; Besh&rah, 
who accompanied Laborde, Dr. Robinson, and Miss Martineau ; and Husein, 
who was Laborde's chief guide. (2.) The 'Awarimeh, (3.) The Kurr&shy, 
whose chief sheikh Sd.leh has long been the head sheikh of the whole Tawarah. 
The Saw&lihah occupy the mountain valleys on the west and north-west of 
the convent. They are the oldest and most distinguished inhabitants of the 
peninsula. All ihe subdivisions intermarry, and are generally on terms of 
close friendship. The Dhuheiry and 'Awarimeh, however, are alone recog- 
nised as Ghafirs, or ** protectors," of the convent, and consequently they alone 
have the right to conduct travellers. 

2. The *Aleikdt are also an old tribe, but now poor and few in number. They • 
intermarry with the former, and are among the recognised Ghafirs. Their 
territory extends from Sur^bit el-Kh^m and Wady Mukatteb to Wady 
Ghttrundel on the west. One of their sheikhs, MaUr, is a well-known and 
trustworthy guide. 

3. Tlie Muzeiny came into this region at a later period, and are looked on 
by the 8awS,lihah as intruders, but they intermarry with the Aleik&t. They 
are numerous and strong. They pitch their tents and pasture their flocks 
along the shore of the Gulf of Suez, and through the whole eastern part of the 
mountain region. They have no connexion with the convent. 

4. T?ie AvXdd Suleiman consist only of a few families round the village 
ofTiir. 

5. The Bent Wdsd. — Of these there are but a few tents amid the Muzeiny : 
they are generally pitched beside Shurm, a small ruined village at the mouth 
of the Gulf of 'Akabah. 

The Tawarah occupy the whole region south of the range of Tih and Elihah, 
and permit no foreigner to conduct strangers through their territory without 
special consent. Travellers who approach the convent from Syria may bring 
with them escorts of the Tiylihah, or any other neighbouring tribe, but they 
can only leave the convent under the guidance of fliose Tawarah who enjoy 
the privileges of Ghafir. 

The Tawarah are far inferior in wealth, courage, and even in personal 
appearance, to the Bedawin of the eastern plain. They are confined to a 
narrow district, possessing few springs and scanty pasturage. A few sheep or 
goats, a single camel, and sometimes a donkey, form about the average wealth 
of each tent. The sheikh is deemed a Croesus who can number 6 camels. 
Their dress too is different from that of the true Bedawy. They wear a 
voluminous turban instead of the gay huftyeh. The rest of their costume is 
poor and simple enough : a wide abba, a scaniy raider garment, a leathern belt 
replenished with a row of cartridges, a crooked knife, and a long gun,— such is 
the Tiiry Arab equipped. But in some other respects the Tawarah contrast 
favourably with the Bedawin ; they are obliging, tractable, and faithful ; and 
what is still rarer, they are distinguished for their honesly : all Bedawin are 
thieves by profession ; but among the Tawarah tribes robberies are unknown. 
An article of dress, a piece of furniture, an old tent, may be left upon a rock 
for months together,— its owner will find it safe when he returns. A camel 
falls dead beneath its burden in the open desert ; its master draws a circle 
round it with his stick, and then sets off to his tribe, perhaps two or three 
days' journey distant, to seek another animal ; and though hundreds pass the 
spot in the interval, not a hand is stretched out to steal. The grain and 
principal valuables of many of the sheikhs are stowed away in little buildings 
among the moraitalns, and may not be visited during a greater part of the 
season, yet they are never violated. Burckhardt tells a characteristic 
incident : " Some years ago an Arab of the Saw^ihah laid hold of his own son, 
carried him boimd to the summit of a mountain, and precipitated him, because 
he had been convicted of stealing corn from a friend." 
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Some of their marriage customs are so peculiar as to be worthy of record. 
The Arab maiden is bought, not won. The Either regulates the price, accord- 
ing to his own importance, and her beauty. It is said to range from 5 dols. 
to 30. When the terms have been settled between the father and the 
intended bridegroom, the fatter receives a green branch of tree or shrub, 
which he sticks in his turban, and wears for 3 days, to show that he is 
espoused to a virgin. The young lady is seldom made acquainted with the 
transaction. When she comes home in the evening at the head of her father's 
sheep, she is met a short distance from the camp by her " intended," and a 
couple of his young Mends, who carry her off by force to her father's tent. 
ThM, however, requires some expertness ; for if the damsel at all suspects 
their designs before they get sufficiently near to seize her, she fights like a 
fury, defending herself with stones, and often inflicting deep wounds, even 
though she may not feel altogether indifferent to the lover. This is desert 
etiquette ; and the more she strikes, struggles, bites, kicks, and screams, the 
more is she applauded ever after by her companions. When at last van- 
quished and carried to the tent, one of the bridegroom's relatives throws an 
abba ovei her, completely covering her head, and then pronounces the name 
of her husband, wmch to that moment she may never have heard. After this 
ceremony she is dressed by her mother and female relations in the new clothts 
provided by the bridegroom, placed on the back of a gaUy caparisoned camel, 
and, still struggling in the restraining grasp of her husband's Mends, paraded 
three times round his tent. She is then carried into the tent amid the shouts 
of the assembled encampment, and the ceremony concludes. 

A still more singular custom prevails among l^e Muzeiny, but is confined 
to that tribe. When the young lady has been wrapped in the abba she is 
permitted to flee to the mountains, and the next day the bridegroom goes off 
in pursuit. Many days often elapse ere he can find her ; the time is, of course, 
longer or shorter according to the impression he has made on the fair one's 
heart. 

Besides the Tawarah there is another tribe in this part of the peninsula, 
called the Jebeliyeh. They are scarcely recognised as Bedawin ; and they 
are the serfs of the convent. The tradition is that they are descendants of 
some WaUachian peasants who were sent here by the Emperor Justinian to 
be the vassals and guards of the convent : if so, time has made them, in appear- 
ance, dress, language, and habits, like the other Arabs. They are now imder 
the entire control of the monks, and have the exclusive right of guiding 
travellers to the smnmits of Sinai and Horeb, and on other pedestrian 
excursions around the convent. A few families of them occupy the date- 
gardens of Feiran and the convent-grounds at Tiir. 

The total number of the inhabitants of the peninsula south of the Tih range 
is estimated at from 4000 to 5000 souls. 

The region north of tiie Tih and Kfthah range is occupied by 3 great 
tribes, viz. — 

1. T?ie Terabin, whose possessions extend from Jebel Rahah and the 
Isthmus of Suez to Gaza ; liiey are friends and allies of the Tawarah. 

2. The Tiydhdh ("people of Tih ") occupy a tract immediately west of the 
former, reaching across the desert of Tih from the Sinai mountains to the 
borders of Palestine. 

3. The JSaiwdt, who pasture their flocks and pitch their tents along the 
eastern borders of the plateau of Tih, down to the great valley of the 
'Arabah. 

There is just one other tribe of Arabs with whom the traveller may have 
to deal in his pilgrimage, the 'Alawin, whose sheikh, Hussein, has long claimed 
the right of furnishing an escort from *Akabah to Petra. These are a wild 
and lawless sel^ far different from the gentle, obliging Tawarah.. They are 
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avaricious, disobliging, impertinent, and should thus be avoided if possible : 
still to attempt to penetrate to Wady Musa hy this route without their escort 
would be madness. In &ict, it should be adopted, and strictly followed out, as 
a general rule, that no traveller should ever attempt to pass through the 
territory of a tribe until he has secured an escort- from it, or has obtained the 
express permission of its chief. 

The Bedawin ore an interesting, if a wild people. The motto given to their 
great progenitor nearly 4000 years ago applies to almost every individual of 
his descendants still — " He will be a wild man ; his hand wiU be against 
every man, and every man's hand against him ;" and yet they have many good 
qualities. Their laws — ^for the Bedawin have laws, and observe them too — 
though somewhat peculiar according to our notions, have a simple honesty 
and straightforwardness about them that contrast favourably at least with 
Chancery Courts. A Bedawy, for instance, is in debt and reftises to pay his 
creditor, no uncommon predicament in more civilised countries. The creditor 
takes two or three men as witnesses of the refusal ; and then seizes or steals, 
if he can, a camel or something else belonging to the debtor, and deposits it 
with a third person. This brings the case to trial before the judge, and the 
debtor forfeits the article seized. In cases of " assault and battery " the law 
is equally primitive. A fine is immediately imposed in proportion to the 
injury inflicted ; if both parties are woimded a b^nce is strucK between the 
wounds, and the party least wounded pays a fine equal to the difference. The 
degree of offence, or provocation, is never taken into account, it being taken 
for granted that nothing can justify a quarrel between brethren, and that all 
such occurrences must be tried on their simple merits. 

But the severest law of the Bedawin is that of Uood revenge. "Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," is a statute rigidly 
executed in the desert. It is not only the right, but the duty, of the nearest 
relative of the deceased to slay the murderer, wherever he may find him. So 
far the law under existing circumstances might be just and salutary, but, 
unfortimately, it extends ferther, and any member of the murderer's fSamily, 
though innocent and even ignorant of the crime, may become the victim of the 
"avenger of blood." Blood-feuds are thus almost endless, running into an 
infinite series of murders. Yet this terrible law exercises an immense infiu- 
ence for good upon aU the Bedawin. It makes them cautious in their quarrels, 
and chary of bloodshed even in their plundering expeditions. The absolute 
certainty of murder being revenged in one way or another, at one time or ano- 
ther, on one person or another, puts a great check upon passion. No man, 
no family, no tribe, will lightly perform, or permit, an act that will hang a 
sentence of death over them, to be executed no one can tell when or where. 
Weeks, months, years, may pass, yet tiie terrible sentence is not forgotten — 
it will surely come at last. 

The morals of the Bedawin are far superior to those of the Arabs of the 
cities and villages. Hard fare and desert life ore not calculated to pamper the 
appetites ; but, even independent of this, there is a principle of honour in the 
breast of the wild "son of the desert" which we seek for in vain beneath 
the silken robe of the citizen. The Bedawin, says Burckhardt, are perhaps 
the only people of the East that can- with justice be entitled "true lovers." 
The passion of love is, indeed, much talked of by the Inhabitants of towns, 
but there is scarcely a doubt that nothing is meant by it more than the 
grossest animal desire. The total separation of the sexes, and the mystic 
privacy of the harim, contribute much to this state of things. In the desert 
all is different. The Arab maid leads forth her father's sheep, mixes freely 
with the young men of her tribe, and yet her modesty amounts even to 
prudery. The breath of scandal is never breathed against her. Love thus 
often springs up almost in childhood, and is fostered during a series of years. 
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Still it must be acknowledged that divoroe is not tmfreqnent, and perhaps, if 
it were as easily accomplished in more civilized lands, it might not be much 
more uncommon. It may be ascribed rather to unruly temper than to any 
want of feeling. That such is sometimes the case Burckhardt gives a striking 
proof. A Bedawy of Sinai divorced his wife, but shot himself dead when he 
saw her married to another man. The same writer gives another affecting 
tale of Bedawy feeling. Near Wady Feir&n, in the desert of Sinai, there is a 
mountain shown from which two young girls precipitated themselves, having 
the rin£;lets of their hair twisted together. They thus dashed themselves to 
pieces, because on that evening they were to be married, by an arrangement of 
their friends, to men whom &ey disliked. The peak is still called Hajr d- 
Bendtf " the maidens' rock." 

Sir G. Wilkinson, in the Handbook for E^ypt, gives a word of advice 
relative to the Bedawin, which I take the liberty of inserting here, as it 
applies to the tribes of Syria as well as those of Egypt. ** Another observation 
I may also make about the tricks upon travellers practised by the Arabs, which 
should not be tolerated. It sometmies happens that a traveller is stopped on 
the road, by what is said to be a party of a hostile tribe, and obliged to pay a 
sum of money, as he supposes, to save his life, or to secure the continuation of 
his journey in safety. 

*< Everybody who knows Arab customs must be aware that no one of a 
hostile tribe can ever enter the territory of any other Arabs without the insult 
being avenged by the sword ; and it is evident if no resistance is made on the 
part of those who conduct the traveller, that the attacking partv are either 
some of their own or of a friendly tribe, who are allowed to spoil him by the 
very persons he pays to protect him ; for an Arab would rather die than suffer 
such an affront uom a hostile tribe in his oum desert. If then his Arabs do not 
fight on the occasion, he may be sure it is a trick to extort money ; he should, 
therefore, use no arms against the supposed enemies, but afterwards punish his 
faithless guides by deducting the sum taken from their pay ; and it is as well, 
before starting, to make them enter into an engagement Ihat they are ahle as 
well as loiUing to protect him." 

It should dways be a prominent part of the engagement with every escort 
of Bedawin that the leader guarantees the safety of the traveller and his pro- 
perty, and will, therefore, be made accountable for all loss. Such an imder- 
standing prevents all tricks; and if a trick be nevertheless attempted, and 
properly or money carried off, the traveller should insist, if not for his own 
sake, at least for the sake of those who follow him, on full remuneration. 

The traveller is now prepared for CHOOSiNa an escort, which is best done, 
by the aid of his dragoman, Ihrough the English consul, who can give him the 
most recent information regarding the state of the tribes in the peninsula, and 
the best guides. If it be his intention to proceed to 'Akabah, it may be as 
well to inquire whether the Muzeiny Arabs are at peace with the other tribes 
of the Tawarah ; and whether any difficulty has recently been experienced in 
passing through their territories. The number of camels the traveller will 
require wiQ depend, of course, on the number of his servants, the amount of 
his baggage, and the ** style " he wishes to keep up. Taste and the purse have 
both to be consulted. A tent and provisions are the great requisites, and the 
less one has beyond them the better. To travel en grand serAr will be found 
slow work in the desert. To pack, unpack, and arrange a fine equipage, to 
get up luxurious dinners, and to keep the various members of a large retinue 
each in his proper place, wiU be found to detract much from the pleasure, and 
from the profit too, of a desert tour. Let simple necessaries be well secured, 
and all luxuries thrown to the winds, and both mind and body wUl get 
relict 
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The CHARGES for camels from Cairo to 'Akabah vary from 190 piastres to 250 
per head, and 5 camels should be sufficient, on an average, for each person. As 
much as 220 {piastres a camel has, however, been paid iiom. Cairo to the 
convent of Sinai alone. These prices include everything — food of animals and 
Arabs, pay of escort, everything, in feict, so &r as concerns the Bedawin. It 
should DC remembered that the Arabs are inveterate beggars ; they will beg 
food for themselves and for their animals, water, tobacco, clothes, money, and 
anything else they can think of. They will often affirm, and even swear, that 
they forgot their supplies, that they are hungry, &c. But let the traveller 
beware of yielding to their importunities. A Bedawy never sets out on a 
journey without an ample stock of provisions ; if he can save it by begging, it 
IS, of course, so much gained. My advice is, be firm at first, show your escort 
that you quite understand them, that any attempt to impose upon you is labour 
lost. But after the first day or two you may relax a little in fsivour of such as 
show themselves obliging. An occasional **pipe" of tobacco, or a cup of 
coffee, or a piece of bread, may be prudently administered with good effect. 
The Bedawin are deeply sensible of such little kindnesses, while indiscriminate 
gifts only spoil them. 

At least ont-hcdf of the hire of the camels should be retained to the end of 
the journey, and on no account should " return fiares " be ever submitted to. 
When the Arabs engage to escort you to any given point, let it be imderstood 
that you have done with them at that point ; with their journey back you have 
nothing whatever to do. In addition to the agreed price, a pretly liberal 
bcihhshUih is generally given ; but even this should be graduated in proportion to 
the satisfaction the escort has given. A new turban, or abba» may also be pre- 
sented to the sheikh. 

Those who go to ' Akabah might do well to enter into a proviiional engage- 
ment with the Tawarah to conduct them back from that place to the Castle of 
Nukhl, in the desert of Tih, in case they should not be able to come to terms 
with the sheikh of the 'Alaw^ for an escort direct to Petra. (For feuiher advice 
on this point see below, Boute 3.) 

For the wages of servants and other particulars see Handbook for Egypt, 
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Houte 1. — Cairo to the Convent of Sinai, 
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ROUTE 1. 

CAIBO TO THE CONVENT OF SINAI. 

H. H. 

Cairo to Suez (direct) .. .. 32 30 

*Ayi!lnMiisa 6 20 

'Ain Hawfijah, JtfaraA .. .. 16 30 

WadyGhimmdel, ^Zm.. ..2 

WadyUseit 2 15 

Wady et^Taiyibeh 4 

Total .. 63 35 

Wddy etr-Taiyibeh to Sinai, by Wady 
Muhatteb and Serhdl, 

Mouth of Wady et-Taiyibeh 2 

Plain of Murkh&h 2 

Wady Sheliai (entrance) ..2 

Wady Mukatteb (entrance) . . 4 

WadyFeiran 4 

Feiran (Paran?) 5 30 

Wady esh-Sheikh 2 

NukbHawy 6 

Convent of Sinai 3 



Total .. 30 30 

Wady et-Taiyibeh to Sinai, by Surdbit 
d-Ehddem, 

Sarbut el-Jemel 3 40 

Debbet er-Ramleh 6 10 

Surabit el-Khadem 2 50 

Wady esh-Sheikh 12 35 

NukbHawy 4 30 

Convent 3 



Total ..32 45 

The procuring and packing of all 
the requisites for a long desert journey 
is bolh troublesome and fatiguing. 
Everything must be arranged for sling- 
ing, in hampers, boxes, or saddle-bags, 
on the backs of camels. They must be 
secured in such a way as that the 
rough handling of the Bedawin, and 
an occasional dash against a cliff, or 
fall from the animal's back, may not 
crush or break them. Those, too, who 
engage their own animals, and who do 



not enter into an agreement with a 
dragoman by the day for the supply of 
everything, will require to see that pro- 
per loads are put upon the camels. It 
is the interest of the Bedawin to makb 
the loads light, so as both to save tlie 
animals and secure the employment of 
a larger number. The drivers almost 
universally assert, before they have 
half a load on, that you want to kill 
their beasts; and they will protest 
with loud screams, and no little gesti- 
culation, that they will not put on an- 
other package. But firmness and calm- 
ness will conquer in the end ; and once 
the luggage is fairly portioned com- 
plaints cease. This final arrangement 
is generally made without the city 
walls, where it is customary to encamp 
the first night. 

Another thing the traveller will re- 
quire to see to himself, under all cir- 
cumstances, is the choice of an easy 
dromedary and good saddle for his own 
use. Much of his comfort during a 
long journey will depend upon this. 
Let an animal, with its trappings, be 
selected, and tried beforehand; and 
when the time comes for the final 
start, take care that no tricks are 
played upon you in the way of substi- 
tuting a broken-down camel for an agile 
dromedary ; or a rickety "nondescript" 
for a smart saddle, 

Cairo to Suez (Arabic^, Suweis) — 
32J hrs. direct. There are three prin- 
ciiMil routes from Cairo to Suez. These 
three I shall briefly describe ; referring 
those who desire information about 
others, and about the Indian mail sta- 
tions, with ** tariff," &c., to the Hand- 
book for Egypt, Rte. 7. — 1. Derbd-Hdj, 
"Pilgrim's road," which leads from 
the city to the Birket elrHdj (Pil- 
grim's Pool,), a few miles N.'E. of 
Heliopolis, and 4 h. from Cairo. It 
here turns to the rt., by a stone ruin, 
and continues S. by E. to the castle 
and station of Ajriid, 6 m. from Suez. 
2. Derb et-Tawarah, the usual route 
B 3 
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of the Ttii Arabs. It proceeds from 
the city nearly due east, till it strikes 
the former a day's journey west of 
Ajrild. The distance between Cairo 
and Suez by this route is 82 m. 3. 
Derh el-Besaiin, This runs southward 
from Cairo to the village of Besailn 
(Gkirdens), near the banks of the Nile ; 
and there turns eastward, passing the 
southern base of Jebel Mukattem, and 
north of Jebel Ghcurbihi ; and joins the 
former about 59 m. east of Cairo. A 
branch of this road leads down the 
valleys of Ramliyeh and Taw&il^ 
reaching the shore of the Bed Sea 
some 10 m. below Suez. 

Each of these routes has its own 
peculiar objects of interest. No. 2 
passes the remarkable petrifactions of 
wood, mixed with pebbles of flint and 
chalcedony, a few miles east of Cairo. 
No. 3, according to Arab tradition, is 
the route followed by the Israelites in 
their flight fi-om Egypt. Josephus 
says they started from Latopolis, or 
Babylon, the site of which has been 
identified between Cairo and Besatin, 
and is now called Misr el-Kadim, 
" Old Cairo." If this be true, then 
their natural route to the Red Sea 
would be through WadyTawftrik. It 
is more probable^ however, that Ba- 
meses, from which tiie Israelites set 
out, was much farther northward, and 
somewhere in the Delta. 

Four days are generally occupied in 
the journey from Cairo to Suez. In 
going by Derb el-Besatin, four days 
will be required in addition to the one 
on which we leave the city. 



Suez. 

Suez is a modem town, which ap- 
pears to have sprung up within the 
last three centuries. The first men- 
tion of it is by the Arab author Ben 
Ayas, in the year a.d. 1516. About 
20 years later a fieet was built here by 
Sultan Suleimdn. It continued to be 
a small and insignificant place down 
to a late period, when, owing to its im- 
portance as an entrepdt to Egypt from 
the East, it became more populous. It 
now contains about 1400 Inhab., 150 



of whom are Greek Christians, and the 
rest Muslems. It is best known to the 
Englishman as the place where the 
Indian passengers embark for their 
voyage down the Red Sea on their long 
journey eastward. For their accom- 
modation a hotel has been established 
in the town. There is here also an 
agent of the Transit Company, who acts 
as English vice-consul. 

The town is situated on the angle 
of land between the broad head of the 
gul^ which here runs from east to west^ 
and the narrow arm which runs up 
northward from its eastern comer. On 
the land side it is shut in by rickety 
walls, but is open toward the sea, 
where there is a good harbour, with a 
quay, for small craffc. The Indian 
steamers lie off at tiie distance of some 
3 m. Within the walls are several 
open spaces. There is a little bazaar, 
or market, and one or two large kh&ns 
(caravanseries). 

About a quarter of a mile north of 
the town is a lofty mound of rubbish, 
which marks the site of the ancient 
Greek city of Klysma, and the later 
Kolzum, mentioned by Arab writers as 
the great port of the Bed Sea. The 
city of Arsinoe is supposed to have 
stood at or near the same spot. 



PASSAax: OF the Bed Sea bt the 
Israelites. 

Various traditions have located the 
scene of this miracle at various points 
extending nearly the whole length of 
the Gulf of Suez ; but scholars are 
now chiefly divided between two — the 
opening of Wady Taw^rik, and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Suez. 

The objection urged against the 
former is its great breadth— about 8 
m.; and the consequent diflSculty, if not 
impossibility, of upwards of two mil- 
lions of people, with "very much 
cattle," passing through such a space 
in part of a night. An objection 
against the latter is the shallowness of 
the water ; as at low water there is a 
good ford near the town. Little stress 
can be laid on this, however, as the 
whole of the upper part of the gulf has 
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been eince changed in form, depth, 
and extent, by the drifting sands of 
the neighbouring desert. The position 
of Suez in other respects answers well 
enough to the description given in the 
Bible. The Israelites, when encamped 
there, would be hemmed in without 
any way of escape practicable to such 
a multitude. The sea in front; the 
steep acclivities of Jebel 'Atdkah on 
the right; and the Egyptians behind. 
Each visitor to this deeply interesting 
place will form his own opinion as 
to the comparative merits of the two 
contested spots of passage. To him, 
however, who stands on some com- 
manding point near the town, and 
whose eye takes in the section of the 
sea from the bold cape of 'Atdkah to 
the shallows of the-northem arm, there 
can be no doubt that the scene of that 
wondrous miracle, and fearful act of 
vengeance, is within the range of vi- 
sion. Here imagination can enact over 
again that awful tragedy, when Moses, 
turning back on the eastern shore, 
stretched out his rod over the waters, 
and the sea returned in its strength, 
and the proud host of Pharaoh was 
engulfed beneath the waves. 



Suez to Wadv et-Taitibbh — 28 hrs. 
It is the usual practice to send the 
camels, luggage, and servants round 
the head of the gul^ with orders to one 
part of them to pitch the tents at ' Ay^n 
Mftsa, and the other to take the 
riding dromedaries to a point on the 
shore opposite the town. The travel- 
ler then crosses in a boat, mounts his 
animal, and proceeds to the encamp- 
ment, about 3 m. distant. Su(^ as 
wish to see the country round tiie head 
of the gulf may pursue that route, and 
explore the site of Arsinoe, and the 
mounds of the ancient canal, 1^ hr. 
from Suez. The traces of the canal 
are very distinct ; the banks being still 
more than 5 ft. high, and from 30 to 
40 yds. apart. It ran through an open 
plain in a northerly direction. The 
time may yet come when it will be 
again open to the fleets of the West. 
The distance by the land route &om 
Suez to 'Ayiin Sl&sa is 6 hra. 20 min. ; 



while the direct route is only about 
1^ h. The latter, however, mvolves 
the necessity of employing a boat, 
and of being carried a considerable 
distance on men's shoulders through 
the shallow water to the beach on 
the opposite side. 

*Ayihi Jtft«a— the so-called " Wells 
of Moses " — are small brackish foun- 
tains, springing up in the desert plain, 
about 2 m. inland. According to a 
Muslem tradition, Moses brought up 
the water hj striking the groimd with 
his stick. VT, Robinson counted seven 
distinct springs, others more recently 
have made out seventeen ; but most of 
them are mere holes in ^e sandy soil, 
containing a little discoloured water — 
more properly puddles than fountains. 
One of them is built up of massive 
ancient masonry. The water leaves a 
calcareous deposit, like the great foun- 
tains of Tyre, and this, having accu- 
mulated during long ages, has formed 
a little mound. A few stunted palm- 
trees cluster round it ; and a few ta- 
marisks bear them company, which 
they much need in this lonely spot, for 
the desert spreads all around bleak 
and bare as the sea itself. This is 
the traditional site of the landing of 
the Israelites after that fearful night^s 
journey; and the place where they 
turned to look back on the engulfed 
host of Pharaoh could not have been 
very far distant. Here perhaps the 
Israelitish leader obtained a scanty 
supply of water to refresh his wearied 
followers, so that his name has ever 
since clung to the spot. Here, or not 
&r distant, ** Moses and the children 
of Israel" sang their song of triumph : 
— *♦ I will sing unto tl^e Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously : the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea." (Ex. xv. 1-19.) Here, or not far 
distant, Miriam his sister, and all the 
women with her, went out " with tim- 
brels and with dances" (id. 20, 21), 
singing and responding, party to party; 
just as the Arab maidens still do in 
seasons of rejoicing. It is worthy of 
note, as showing perhaps the remote 
antiquity of Arab music, that the 
words in tlie Hebrew correspond pre» 
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cisely to the notes of the chants and 
responses which I have a hundred 
times heard, on marriage occasions and 
other festivals, in the villages of Syria. 
At such times the women range them- 
selves into two bands ; one band leads 
by chanting a short sentence, accom- 
panying it by clapping the hands ; the 
other band immediately responds in 
the same manner ; and thus the concert 
proceeds sometimes for hours toge- 
ther, the notes being still the same, 
though the words may occasionally be 
changed. 

The bleak limestone ridge of R&hah 
is now fiill in view, bounding the 
parched desert on the left. One peak, 
which rises conspicuously from its uni- 
form line, formmg something like a 
feature in the dreary landscape, is 
called Tdset 8udr, « the cup of Sudr." 
On the right is the br^ad belt of the 
Gulf of Suez, blue as the firmament 
which it reflects ; and away beyond it 
are the African hills. The only green 
spot in the wide expanse i^ that be- 
side us round the wells of Mbses. The 
plain declines gently from the base of 
^0/jjjjjs^OLy> the shore of the gblf ; it is 
■^ siigntiy undulating, intersected here 
and there by shallow wadys 'and low 
sand-ridges. Its surfiace is composed 
of tertiary sandstone, with cretaceous 
rocks often protruding. On the whole, 
it forms a bleak enough introduction to 
** that great and terrible wilderness.". 
The traveller is now fairly launched 
on the desert of Asia, and begins to 
feel alike the sweets and the privations 
of desert life. His heart bounds with 
the consciousness of complete freedom; 
but he moistens his parched lips with 
muddy, "bitter" water, that he would 
dash from him with disgust in any 
country of Europe. The following 
graphic sketch of the detuls of desert 
Iravelling is drawn by a pen often 
wayward and pedantic, but occasionally 
gifted with rare descriptive power. 
It may not be unacceptable in the 
way of " hints" to the wayfarer, and 
information to the reader and stayer 
at home : — ** At 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing or earlier (?) Alee brought a light 
into our tent. Our tin basins had 
been filled the night before, and a 



pitcher of water and tin cups placed 
on the table. I always slept in what 
is called Levinge's bag, — an inexpres- 
sible comfort. (See Handbook for 
Egypt, p. 3.) Without it I believe I 
should scarcely have slept at all ; but, 
as it was, I lay down every night, ab- 
solutely secure from insects of every 
kind. The files might hang in clus* 
ters, like bees, on the tent-pole ; the 
beetles might run over the floor, and 
the earwigs hide themselves under the 
counterpane, and fleas skip among the 
camel fiimiture ; in my bag, under its 
wide airy canopy, I was safe from them 
all, and from all fimcies about them. 
It did not take me above five minutes 
in the day to put up and take down 
my canopy ; a small price to pay for 
comfort and good sleep. As soon as 
we opened our tent-door, while I was 
taking down my bag, and the gimlets- 
whictu screwed into the tent-poles, 
served us for pegs to hang our things on. 
Alee carried out our table and its tres- 
sels and the camp-stools,andAbasis laid 
the cloth for an open-air breakfast." 
(Instead of the gin^ietB I recommend 
short .straps of strpng leather, with 
litUe hooks attached to them. One or 
two of them can be easilv fastened 
round the tent-pole, or to. tne cords at 
the side, and they are excellent for 
clothes, instruments, arms, watch, &c.). 
"We sat down to it at 5 or soon after, 
when the stars were growing pale, and 
the translucent dawn began fo shine 
behind the eastern ridges, or perhaps 
tp disclose the sheeny sea. While we 
-^ete at our meal we saw one after an* 
other of the oth^r four parties come 
forth from their tents and sit'down to 
table:" 

The tents now come down in rapid 
succession, and those who like a morn- 
ing walk may set out in advance while 
the servants are loading the camels. 
This afibrda excellent opportunity for 
more close extunination of the geology, 
botany, geography, or antiquities of 
each locality. A little bag, like a 
miniature knapsack, or a capacious 
pocket, may hold note-book, pencils, 
map, and any work of reference se- 
lected. — ^We trust red-backed 'Murray' 
may henceforth prove the best. 
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** At eleven o'clock," continues Miss 
Martinean, ** Abasia rode up with his 
tin lunch-box, to supply each of us 
with bread, cold fowl, or a hard egg, 
and a precious orange ; or, as oftener 
happened, we looked out at that time 
for some shadow from a chance shrub, 
or in a rocky nook, where we might sit 
down to luncheon, while the baggage- 
camels went forwards. . . . 

•* After 3 o'clock '* (this is too early 
for most strong people ^ and, except 
where there is good shade, it is as 
bad, if not worse, to sit in the sun as 
to ride in it) " the sheikh and drago- 
man began to look about to choose 
our abiding-place for the night. Where 
the sheikh points, or stands, or plants 
his spear, there it is to be." — This may 
be very poetical ; but I would recom- 
mend the traveller to overlook the 
fine sentiment, and discard all idea of 
passive submission to the will of any 
sheikh, except when it is found conve- 
nient. The traveller ought himself to 
be commander-in-chief; the sheikh he 
may invest with the dignity of lieute- 
nant. ** Then, as the camels arrive, they 
kneel down and release their riders . . . 
It required about half an hour to put 
up and famish our tent. It was hard 
work to rear it, fix the poles, and drive 
in the pegs. Then Alee turned over 
every large stone witiiin it, to (Uslodge 
scorpions, or other such enemies. This 
done, and the floor a little smoothed, 
he brought in our iron bedsteads and 
bedding, and the saddle-bags which 
held our clothes. Next came the mats ; 
— two pretty mats, brought from Nu- 
bia, wmch covered the greater part of 
the floor. Then the table was placed 
in the middle, and camp-stools were 
brought ; and basins of water, and a 
pitcher and cup," 

*Ain Sawdrdh, ** the Fountain of 
Destruction," 16^ h. from 'Ain Miisa, 
is the next fountain, and the next point 
of any importance in this dreary plain, 
where the sight of a shrub, or even 
a projecting rock, forms quite an in- 
cident for the traveller's note-book. 
The water of the fountain is "bitter," 
and, like that of 'Ain Mtlsa, it leaves 
9, calcareous deposit. Around are a 



few stunted palms, and a little thicket 
of the thorny gharkfld {Nitraria tri- 
dentata). The situation of this spring, 
and the character of its waters, sug« 
gest its identity with the Mdrah (bit- 
ter) of Scripture (Ex. xv. 23) — 
'^So Moses brought Israel from the 
Bed Sea, and they went out into the 
wilderness of Shdr; and they went 
three days'' (corresponding well enough 
to our 16J h.) ** in the wilderness and 
found no water. And when they came 
to M&rah they could not drink- of the 
waters of M&rah, for they were hitter.'* 
(See also Num. xxxiii. 8, 9.) And 
should the thirsty traveller hasten for* 
ward now to dnnk at the foimtain, 
his Arabs wlU restrain him by the 
cry " Murr ! Murr 1 " ** Bitter ! bitter 1 " 
reminding him more forcibly than 
agreeably of the disappointed Israel* 
ites. This then is the foimtain whose 
bitter waters were miraculously ren- 
dered palatable by throwing into it a 
desert shrub. It has been suggested 
that the fruit of the ghflrkad was 
employed for this purpose; and it 
might probably proauce the desired 
eflfect, as it is acidulous. But there are 
two serious objections to the theory — . 
firsts the plant was only in flower 
when the Israelites passed (immedi- 
ately after the Passover), and they 
must consequently have waited some 
two months for the fruit to ripen; 
and secondt the whole desert of Sinai 
would not grow as much of the fruit 
as would acidulate a drink for two 
millions of people. 

Wady Ghurundel, 2 h., is the next 
water station. The foimtains are half 
an hour fSeirther down the valley, and 
form one of the chief watering-places 
in the whole region. From M^ah 
the Israelites "came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees; and they 
encamped there by the waters." (Ex. 
XV. 27.) A better place for an en- 
campment could not be found in all 
this desert plain than Wady Ghtirun- 
del, and I can scarcely think the 
weary host would have passed such 
an inviting spot. This then may 
be identified with Elim, The 
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whole desert is almost absolutely bare 
and barren, but Wady Ghilrundel is 
firmged with trees and shrubs, forming 
a charming oasis. Here are the stxmted 
palms, witii their hairy trunks and 
dishevelled branches. Here, too, are 
the feathery tamarisks, with gnarled 
boughs, their leaves dripping with 
what the Arabs call manna ; and here 
is the acacia, with its gray foliage and 
bright blossoms, tangled by its desert 
growth into a thicket. Pleasant is the 
acacia to the sight wearied by the 
desert glare, but it has a higher and * 
holier interest as the tree of the 
"Burning Bush," and the "shittim- 
wood " of the Tabernacle. 

On the southern side of Wady Ghti- 
rundcl the mountainous region may 
be said to commence. On the right, 
near the coast, is Jehel Hummdm^ "the 
Hill of the Bath" — dark, desolate, 
but picturesque in outline. It re- 
ceives its name from a warm sulphu- 
reous fountain which springs up from 
a cretaceous stratum at its base. The 
temperature of the water is about 
170^ Fahr. The steep cliffs of the 
mountain side rise almost perpendi- 
cularly out of the sea, so as to cut off 
all passage in that direction. The 
Israelites must; consequently, have 
pursued their way along its eastern 
base. On ascending to the elevated 
ground on the left bank of Wady 
Ghtirundel, the lofty rounded peak of 
Jebel SerbUl appears for the first time, 
£a.r away in front, overtopping all its 
fellows. 

Wady Useit, 2i h. from Wady Ghtt- 
rundel, has a few brackish fountains 
and groves of palms and tamarisks, 
and has been thought by some to be 
the Elim of Scripture. Such as de- 
sire to visit tiie not springs of Jebel 
Hummam, called the " Batbs of Pha- 
raoh," should pass down Wady Ghti- 
rundel, and return to the main road 
by Wady Useit. Continuing in the 
same direction for 4 h. more, we reach 
an open space among the low ridges, 
where Wady el-Humr joins Shubei- 
keh, and the two united form Wady 
Taiyibeh. Here the road branches, 
each branch leading to the Convent 



of Sinai by a different route : the 
one runs up Wady Humr, passes the 
curious ruins and sculptures of Su- 
r^bit el-Ehddim, traverses Debbet er- 
Ramleh, and is perhaps the easiest 
road, though rather longer than the 
other; the other turns down Wady 
Taiyibeh to the sea, and afterwards 
winds through Wady Mukatteb, past 
the sublime- peak of Serbi,!, Sinai's 
rival. The latter we shall first fol- 
low ; and afterwards describe the for- 
mer. 



Wady et-Taitibeh to Sinai by 
Wady Mukatteb — 30J h. From the 
point where the road branches to the 
opening of Wady Taiyibeh, on the 
plain at the sea, is just 2 h. There 
can be little doubt that this is where 
the Israelites encamped "by the sea " 
after removing from Elim. (Num. 
xxxiii, 10.) The distance is about 
16 m., and could be easily accom-> 
plished by the head-quarters of the 
host ; the great body must have been 
considerably scattered for the sake of 
pasturage. No spot more beautiful 
than this little sea and cliff-girt plain 
could have been selected for the en- 
campment—the hUl-sides around di- 
versified by almost every variety of 
form and colour ; the lofty peaks of the 
Sinai mountains towering to tiie sky 
in stem majesty away in tiie distance ; 
and the deep blue sea in front; bound- 
ed on the horizon by the Egyptian 
hills. There is water, too; such, at 
least; as the peninsula generally af- 
fords — bitter and brackish. Mr. 
Stanley is particularly happy in his 
description of this interesting spot, 
and the ravine that leads to it : — " We 
passed a third claimant to the title of 
Elim, the Wady Taiyibeh, palms, and 
tamarisks, venerable as before; then 
down one of those river-beds, between 
vast cliffs, white on tiie one side, and 
on the other of a black calcined co- 
lour, between which burst upon us 
once more the deep blue waters of the 
Eed Sea, bright with their white foam. 
Beautiful was that brilliant contrast, 
and more beautiM and delightful 
still to go down upon the beach and 
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flee the waves breaking on that shell- 
strewn weed-strewn shore, and pro- 
montory after promontory breaking 
into those waters right and left : most 
delightftd of all the certainty— I be- 
lieve I may here sajr the certainty 
(thanks to that inestimable verse in 
Num. xxkiii) — that here the Israel- 
ites, coming down through that very 
valley, burst upon that very view, — 
the view of their old enemy and old 
friend, that mysterious sea» and one 
more glimpse of Egypt dim in the 
distance in the shadowy hills beyond 
it. Above the blue sea rose the white 
marbly terraces, then blackened by 
the passage of the vast multitude. 
High above those terraces ranged the 
brown cliffs of the desert, streaked 
here and there with the purple bands 
which now first began to display 
themselves. And as the bright blue 
sea formed the base of the view, so it 
was lost above in a sky of the deepest 
blue that I have ever observed in ^e 
East." 

From the 'mouth of the wady the 
camp of the Israelites may have ex- 
tended beyond the low sandstone 
ridges and bluffs of Zelima, into the 
fine plain of Murkhdh on the other 
side, where there is a fountain. The 
road turns along the shore, crosses the 
headland of Zelima, and then sweeps 
round some low Wffs against which 
the waves dash at high water. In a 
little over 2 h. we enter the triangular 
plain of Murkh&h ; across which the 
road passes 2 h. more to tiie mouth 
of Wady Sheliai. To the left, about 
half way across the plain, may be seen 
the entrance of a sublime chasm, di- 
viding the red cliffs to their base, — 
it is called Dhafary ; and half an hour 
N.W. of it is the ••bitter" fountain 
of Murkhah. We now dive in among 
the wild strangly-coloured mountains, 
through the open mouth of Wady Shel- 
ls : the red summits rise far overhead 
from bases of dark green; shrubby 
palm-trees nestle beneath the top- 
pling cliffs ; while the fresh caper- 
plant hangs in festoons from the rents 
and cavities in their sides. Just 
before entering the valley we see 
the road to Tta striking off to the 



right, along the desolate plain of 
K&'a. 

2^ h. of constant climbing brings us 
to the termination of this splendid 
gorge, in which red sandstone cliffs rise 
up on each side, leaving, in some places, 
but a narrow track between. In 
^ h. more we scale the mountain 
staircase called Nukb Bftdereh, **the 
pass of the sword's point." For an- 
other hour the road winds down 
through Wady B&dereh, and then en- 
ters the celebrated Wady Mukatteb, 
•• the Written Valley." But just at the 
point of junction, on tlie left, will be 
observed the opening of a wild gorge 
called 

Wady Maghdrah, " the VaUey of the 
Cave," whose singular caverns, and 
more singular sculptures, deserve a 
closer examination than has yet been 
given them. The antiquarian will 
luxuriate in such a spot as this, 
looking back through the dim spec- 
tacles of showman-like sculptures, and 
queer hieroglyphics, into the misty 
ages of remote antiquity. But far 
though the antiquary may look back, 
the geol(^st will as far outstrip him, 
for he will tell us of the formation, 
countless centuries back, of those 
veins of ore, which the sculpture-carv- 
ing miners came here to dig out and 
carry off to Eg;g)t. The valley was 
first visited by Laborde, who states 
that the ••rock has been worked for 
the purpose of extracting from it tiie 
copper found in the freestone. A long 
subterraneous series of pillars formed 
in the rock, and now encumbered by 
the rushing in of the rains, and of the 
sand which has there found refiige, 
still exhibits traces of the labours for- 
merly prosecuted in that direction." 
Lepsius was here more recently, and 
found high up on the northern cliff 
remarkable Egyptian hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, belonging to the earliest 
monuments of the antiquities of that 
country : — ••Already, imder the fourth 
dynas^ of Manetho, the same which 
erected the great pyramids of Gizeh, 
4000 B.C. (?), copper-mines had been 
discovered in this desert, which were 
worked by a colony. The peninsula 
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was then inhabited by the Asiatic, 
probably Semitic races ; therefore do 
we often see in those rock sculptures 
the triumphs of Pharaoh over the 
enemies of Egypt. Almost all the in- 
scriptions belong to the old empire ; 
only one was found of the coregency 
of Tothmosis III. and his sister. 
This Tuthmo, or Thothmes, was a 
great architect, and a cotemporary of 
Moses, so that all, or almost all, 
these hieroglyphic tablets were of an 
earlier date than the Exodus I One 
of the inscriptions contains the name 
of Suphis, or Cheops, who buUt the 
great pyramid, and lived, according 
to the common chronology, 200 years 
before Abraham! Some of Dr. Lep- 
sius' dates almost rival those of the 
antiquarian disciples of Confucius in 
the Celestial Empire ; but still, making 
an Arab allowance for numbers, we 
must regard these inscriptions on the 
cliffs of Wady Maghirah as among 
the most remarkable and most ancient 
in the world. Recommending them 
to the attention of the traveller, and 
especially the scholar, we pass on to 
other mysteries of this wild region. 

Wady MvkaUeby « the Written Val- 
ley," begins at the place where Wady 
Magh^fdi falls in on the left to Wady 
Badereh. The lower section of this 
valley gets the name Sttdry, or, ac- 
cording to Burckhardt, 8aih 8udr (the 
torrent of Sadr). Its bed is hoUowed 
out in the freestone strata which lie 
at the base of the granite peaks; The 
action of water, and of the elements, 
has served during the course of long 
ages to imdermine the sandstone ; the 
superincumbent masses, being thus 
left without support, and having little 
tenacity, fall away, leaving behind a 
smooth and uniform sui&ce : such 
seems to have been the natural pro- 
cess by which tablets were prepared 
for future inscriptions. The general 
aspect of the valley now is — ^lofty un- 
interrupted walls of sandstone, backed 
at some distance by rugged granite 

Seaks, and having along their bases 
etached masses of rock, like a bar- 
rier, or breakwater. The name of the 
valley, MukaUeh, « the Written," is de- 



rived from the extraordinary number 
of inscriptions found in it. In the 
first division of the wady the inscrip- 
tions are not so numerous ; but after 
traversing it for 1^ h. the rocks on 
each side seem covered with them. 
They occur both oh the smooth walls 
of the cliffs, and on the broken frag- 
ments along their bases. 



The Sinattic Inscriptions. 

Such is the generic name given to 
those mysterious inscriptions found 
chiefly on the cliffs of Wady Mukatteb, 
and also in many other parts of the 
peninsula of Sinai. Do not tremble, 
gentle reader, and shut up the book in 
horror, at the mention of such a name. 
I have really no thought of inflicting 
on you a disquisition mysterious ana 
unintelligible as the inscriptions them- 
selves. I will not be tempted even to 
suggest a new theory, though it might 
not be difficult to invent one quite as 
plausible as some of those which have 
been set before the world, groaning 
imder a mass of learning. M^y it not 
be, after all, that they were just written 
by some remote generation of ** wags," 
for the sole purpose of puzzling pos- 
terity? I would be^ to warn tlie 
reader, however, that m venturing on 
such a profound ^pggestion I do not 
lay claim to originality; for I have 
seen (I forget when or where) a simi- 
lar theoiy set forth by some learned 
antiquarian in reference to the " romid 
towers " of Ireland. I shall here 
only attempt to put my reader in pos- 
session of the leading facts known 
about the Sinaitic inscriptions, and 
what I believe to be the most platisible 
theory of their origjin, age, and object. 
The question is stUl gii) judice ; and 
in aU probability is likely to remain 
so. That the reader, who wishes it, 
may have an opportunity of judging 
for himself^ I refer him to Foster's 
Voice ofIsr(idfrom the Bocks of Sinai ; 
Bunsen's Christianity and mankind, 
vol. iii. Theyare also noticed in Robin- 
son's Biblical Researches, and Stanley's 
Sinai and Palestine. 

The inscriptions are first mentioned 
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(about A.D. 535) by Cosmas, who sup- 
posed them to be the work of the Is- 
raelites. They are also referred to by 
several early travellers, as Neitzschitz 
and Monconys. Pococke and Niebuhr 
attempted to copy them, but wiili little 
success ; Seetzen and Burckhardt were 
more accurate in their transcripts. 
In the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature (vol. iii. p. 1, 1832) 
may be seen 177 of them carefully en- 
graved ; nine of these are Greek, and 
one is Latin ; the rest are all of that 
peculiar character which recent pa- 
Isdographists, as Beer, have denomi- 
nated Nabathean. They are accom- 
p£Utiied, wherever they occur, with rude 
figures of men with shields, swords, 
bows and arrows ; of camels and 
horses ; of goats and ibexes with horns 
wondrously exaggerated; of ante- 
lopes pursued by greyhounds ; of liz- 
ards and tortoises ; besides a niunber of 
nondescripts which will puzzle the 
zo<dogist. They are met with in al- 
most every part of the mountainous 
region of tiie peninsula, in groups and 
singly; but Wady Mukatteb is their 
^bead-quarters. Lepsius oocasionallv 
found them engraven over older Greek 
names. Crosses are oftien found com- 
bined with them, evidently of the same 
age. It is somewhat singular too that 
inscriptions in the same character oc- 
cur amid the ruins of Petra, and once 
at least on the southern border of 
Palestine. A recent explorer has 
also foimd great nimibers of them in 
the desert plain of Harrah, E. of Jebel 
Haur&n. 

Professor Beer, of Leipzig, has exa- 
mined them with great care and con- 
structed an alphabet. The results of 
the researches of this distinguished 
scholar are as follows : — 1. The alpha- 
bet is independent ; some of the letters 
are unique, others like the Palmyrene, 
Estrangelo, and Cufic. They are writ- 
ten from left to right. 2. The con- 
tents of the inscriptions, so far as ex- 
amined, consist only of proper names, 
preceded by some such words as ^^^ 
"peiEUje," yyj "in memory," andn^-);! 
•* blessed.' The word j^^ ** priest " is 
sometimes found after them. The 
.names are those common in Arabic ; 



not one Jewish or Christian name has 
yet been found. 3. The language is 
supposed to be the Nabathean, spoken 
by the inhabitants of Arabia Petrsea. 
4. The writers the professor affirms to 
have been pilgrims. The great num- 
ber of them around Serbd.1 leads to the 
supposition that that mountain was 
once a holy place. That some of the 
writers were Christian is evident from 
the crosses. 5. The age of the inscrip- 
tions he supposes to be not earlier 
than the 4th century. Had they been 
later some tradition respecting them 
would probably have existed in the 
time of Cosmas. 

With all that has been done, there 
still remains much to be determined. 
Tuch, another distinguished German 
scholar, considers them to be Arabic, 
and of date antecedent to the Christian 
era ; but the following sentences from 
the accurate pen of Mr. Stanley seem 
to render this view untenable, at least 
as applied to aU the inscriptions ; while 
it shows that they are not confined, 
as many have supposed, to the portions 
of the peninsula west of Sinai : — " I 
have seen them in the following places : 
First, in the Wady Sidri, the Wady 
Meg^a (MaghdreJi), and in great 
numbers in the Wady Mokatteb. 
Secondly, a few in the lower parts of 
Wady Feiran.^ Thirdly, in consider- 
able numbers up the Wady Aleyat, and 
five or six in the Wady Abou Hamad, 
and three on the summit of Mount 
Serbai. Fourthly, m the Wady Solab 
(Solaf), three or four, and in great 
numbers in Nakb-Hovry. This valley 
and pass form together tiie lower road 
between Serbil and Sinai. Fifthly, 
in great numbers in the Leja, up to the 
first ascent of the * Shiik-Mousa,* or 
ravine by which you mount St. Cathe- 
rine. Sixthly, on the high table 
plain, called Hertmat Haggag, between 
the Wady Say§l and the Wady el-'Ain ; 
the rock which stands at the end of 
this plain has more in proportion than 
any other spot I have seen, and there 
are some in the sandstone labyrinths 
near it. Seventhly, a few on the stair- 
case leading up to the Deir at Petra, 
and api)arently on the 'isolated co- 
lumn ' in the plain, (Some of our 
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fellow travellers "also found them in a 
tomb near the theatre). Eighthly, on 
the broken columns of a ruin at or 
near the ancient Malatha, immediately 
before entering the hills of Judsea. 

" Their situation and appearance is 
such as in hardly any case requires 
more than the casual work of passing 
travellers. Most of them are on sand- 
stone : those of Wady Mokatteb, and 
Herimat Haggag; ana Petra* of course 
are very susceptible of inscriptions. 
Those which are on granite are very 
rudely and slightly scratched. At 
Heilmat Haggag one of us scooped out 
a horse, more complete th£ui any of 
these sculptured animals, in ten mi- 
nutes. Again, none that I saw, unless 
it might be a very doubtful one at 
Petra, required ladders or machinery 
of any kind. Most of them could be 
written by any one who, having bare 
legs and feet; as all Arabs have, could 
taJce firm hold of the ledges, or by any 
active men even with shoes. I think 
there are none that could not have 
been written by one man climbing on 
another's shoulders. Amongst the 
highest in WadyMokatteb are single 
Greek names." 

It will be seen from the above ex- 
tracts that these inscriptions chiefly 
occur in public thoroughfares, and on 
the routes to particular localities— as, 
for example, Serbd.1, the Lej^ and the 
Deir at Petra ; that they are all of 
such a character as leads us to sup- 
pose them to be the work of mere pass- 
ing travellers ; and that the drawings 
of animals connected with them are so 
rude, and even ludicrous, that it seems 
impossible to invest them with any 
serious signification. I shall only add 
an extract from Mr. Stanley's remarks 
as to their probable age and object, as 
it seems generally to corroborate the 
results of Professor Beer's investiga- 
tions : — " As regards their antiquity I 
observed the following data. There was 
great difference of age, both in the pic- 
tures and letters, as indicated by the 
difference of colour ; the oldest, of 
course being those which approached 
most nearly to the colour of the rock. 
But, first, I found none on fallen rocks 
inverted, and, though I doubt not that 



there may be such, the sandstone 
crumbles so rapidly that this is no 
proof of age. A famous Greek inscrip- 
tion at Petra fell in 1846. Secondly : 
they are intermixed, though not in 
great numbers, with Greek and Arabic, 
and in one or two instances Latin in- 
scriptions, these in some cases bearing 
the same appearance of colour, wear 
and tear, as the Sinaitic. Thirdly : 
those Greek inscriptions which alone 
I could read were chiefly the names of 
the writers. The only Latin inscrip- 
tion which I remember was in the 
sandstone rocks near Herimat Haggag, 
— Pertits. Fourthly: crosses of all 
kinds were very numerous and con- 
spicuous, standing usually at the be- 
ginning of the inscriptions, and (what 
is important^ occurring also and in 
the same position before those written 
in Greek and Arabic; often nothing 
but the cross, sometimes the cross with 
Alpha and Omega. These last were 
in the same place where I noticed the 
Latin inscription, of the same colour 
as the contiguous Sinaitic characters. 
From having previously seen that Fos- 
ter and Tuch had united in the conclu- 
sion that the hypothesis of their being 
Christian inscriptions was groundless, 
and that the alleged appearance of 
crosses was a mistake, I was the more 
surprised to find them in such num- 
bers, and of such a character; and 
however else they may be explained, I 
can hardly imagine a doubt that they 
are the work, for the most parl^ of 
Christians, whether travellers or pil- 
grims. They are in this case curious, 
and, if their object could be ascertained, 
would throw great light on the tradi- 
tions of the peninsula ; but it cannot 
be reconciled with the theory of their 
being the work of the Israelites. If the 
date of the columns at Malatha could be 
ascertained, or of the temple and tomb 
at Petra where thev occur, the ques- 
tion would be settled. The two latter, 
I presume, cannot be older than the 
Roman dominion of Arabia. " Such is 
the amount of our knowledge regard- 
ing these singular inscriptions. The 
traveller now knows where to find 
them. There is besides an isolated 
mountain on the shore of the Bed Sea, 
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called Jebel Mukatteb, on whicli in- 
9ciiptionB are found. Those who wish 
to see what they are like, without the 
trouble of a journey to Sinai, may con- 
sidt the works above referred to. 

Mines are found in Tarious parts of 
the peninsula of Sinai. Those of 
Wady Magharah have already been 
alluded to. Dr. Wilson seems to have 
discovered others in the granite mount- 
ains east of Wady Mukatteb, which 
might repay a more minute examina- 
tion. So far as can be gathered from 
his somewhat conAised description, 
they lie about 2 h. distant nearly due E. 
from the place where the greatest body 
of inscriptions ceases on the western 
side of the wady. From the distance 
the Doctor was struck with the ap- 
pearance of metallic veins in the naked 
hill-sides, running up to their sum- 
mits like bars or ribs. On approaching 
them, the hill in front, whicn he was 
obliged to pass, was partially covered 
with debris and slag, intermixed with 
fragments of stone mortars and fur- 
naces, used for pounding and smelting 
the ore. He found the sides of the 
mountain ** peeled and excavated to a 
great extent where the veins and dykes 
had occurred." Numerous grooves and 
channels were cut, even to the top of 
the mountain where most precipitous, 
for the extraction of the ore. The 
stone is a felspaliiic porphyry, ** with a 
dark coating upon it, probably arising 
from the presence of copper." He 
found what appeared to be a few par- 
ticles of gold m the sands not far dis- 
tant. Gould it have been the mines of 
the peninsula Job referred to? — 

" Sarely there U a mine for the Bilver, 
And a place for gold, where they fine it. 
Iron is taken out of the earth, 
And copper is molten out of the stone. . . • 
As for the earth, out of it confeth bread ; 
And under it is turned up as it were fire. 
The stones of it are the place of sapphires ; 

And it hath dust of gold 

He pntteth forth his hand upon the rock ; 
He overtumeth the mountains by the roots ; 
He cutteth out channels among the rocks ; 
And his eye seeth every precious thing." 

Chap, xxviii. 

The total length of Wady Mukatteb 
is 3 h. Half an hour's ascent from it 



leads to a little elevated plain; and 
another hour, first across this plain, 
and then down a slight rocky decUvity, 
brings the traveller into 

Wady Feirdn. At the point where 
our road strikes this valley it turns 
from its former course of N.W., and 
runs off W. by S. towards the sea. A 
lofty sandstone cliff rises up at the 
angles and round this the traveller has 
to wind in coming from Wady Mukat- 
teb. Wady Feirin, up which our way 
now lies, runs for some 2 h. in nearly 
a straight line, and is tolerably level. 
The breadth varies from 400 to 600 
vds. It is sprinkled with sand, and 
has but little Vegetation in this section. 
On entering it the cliffs on each side 
are sandstone, but this soon gives way 
to primitive rock,— gneiss and granite 
witii porphyrv veins and dykes. After 
2 h. the valley contracts, and winds 
considerably. In 8 h. more the eye is 
refreshed by the sight of some bushy 
palms and verdant gardens, watered 
from a well at a place called Husseiyeh. 
About a mile farther the ruins of an 
ancient village maybe seen on a moun- 
tain to the left. Burckhardt estimates 
the number of houses at about 100, 
and says the style of architecture is 
similar to that seen at St. Simon, north 
of Aleppo. Half an hour after passing 
this place we enter another and 
much larger palm-giove, with whose 
graceful branches the spreading tama- 
risk mingles ; a little streamlet winds 
ttirough the thicket in its gravelly 
bed ; hoary tottering ruins cling to the 
rugged acclivities around; and the dark 
openings of rock-hewn hermitages dot 
the cliffs far overhead. This is Feiran, 
the paradise of the Bedawin, and the 
site of an early ecclesiastical city. Just 
opposite the ruined cily is tlie mouth 
of Wady AleiySlt, a wild, picturesque 
glen, which winds away up southward 
to the base of Serb^, whose jagged 
siunmits are seen towering over all 
intervening cliffs. 

Paban — EodesiaBtical City of Fct- 
ran.— It is probable that Feirftn may 
be the Faran referred to in one or two 
places ia the Bible. Moses, in giving 
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his dying blesBing to the assembled 
Israelites, thus spaJie of the manifesta- 
tions of Divine Majesty at the time of 
the giving of the Law : "The Lord came 
from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto 
them ; He shined forth from Mount 
Pararij andHe camewith ten thousands 
of His saints ; from His right hand 
went a fiery law for them." (Deut 
xxxiii.) And Habakkuk, in allusion 
to the same events thus writes, ch. 
iii. : — 

" God came from Teman, 
And the Holy One from Mount Paran. 
His glory covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of His praise. 
And His brightness was as the light ; 
He had horns coming out of His hand ; 
And there was the hiding of his power . . • 
He stood, and measured the earUi ; 
He beheld and drove asunder the nations : 

\, And the everlasting mountains were scat- 
tered; 
The perpetual hills did bow." 

The rugged heights of Serbai, and the 
verdant vale of Feir§,n, around which 
sacred associations would seem for long 
centuries to have clung, might well 
deserve mention in a hymn so sublime. 
This Paran, however, must be dis- 
tinguished from another more fre- 
quently referred to in the Bible^ which 
appears to have been somewhere on 
the southern border of Palestine. 

During the early history of monas- 
ticism in the peninsula of Sinai, when 
its wildest glens swarmed with ancho- 
rites, when every comfortless spot was 
religiously searched out, and when 
every wretched cave and gloomy grot 
was constituted the living tomb of 
saintly hermit — ^the sanctity and the 
beauty of Feir^n attracted to it a con- 
siderable Christian population. Before 
the year a.d. 400 it was honoured with 
a bishop and a council. In the 7th 
century one of its prelates, Theodorus, 
adopted Monothelitic views, and was 
consequently anathematized by the 
Lateran Council, a.d. 649. Connected 
with, and subject to, this see, were the 
nmnerous monasteries around Serbal 
and Sinai, and the 6000 hermits who 
are said to have " burrowed " in the 
neighbouring mountains. But the con- 
vent of Sinai afterwards increased in 
importance^ and the episcopal chair 



was transferred to it about the 11th 
centy. Feirfi,n immediately began to 
decline, and, like many a nobler and: 
greater city in Syria, fell to rise no 
more. 

There can be no doubt as to the 
identity of Faran with the present 
Feirftn. Biippell found here the ruins 
of a church, the architecture of which 
he ascribes to the 5th centy. Burck- 
hardt estimates the number of ruined i 
houses at 200. His description of the I 
site and remains is, as usual, clear and 
accurate : — ** The valley of Feiran 
widens considerably where it is joined 
by Wady AleiylLt, and is about a quarter 
of an hour in breadth. Upon the moun- | 
tains on both sides of tne road stand 
the ruins of an ancient city. The houses 
are small, but built entirely of stones, > 
some of which are hewn, and some 
united with cement, but the greater | 
part are piled up loosely. There are 
no traces of any large edifice on the 
north side, but on the southern moun- 
tain there is an extensive building, the 
lower part of which is of stone, and 
the upper part of earth." Some have 
endeavoured to identify this part of 
Wady Feiran with Bephidim, where 
"Moses smote the rock," and where 
Israel fought with Amelek (Ex. xvii., j 
xix. 2 ; and Num. xxxiii. 14, 15) ; but 
its distance from Sinai, from which Be- j 
phidim was only a day s march, is fatal . 
to the theory. 

Serbal next to Sinai is the most ■ 
interesting mountain in the peninsula. 
It is even more grand and striking in 
outline than its honoured rival. It 
rises high above the neighbouring sum- 
mits, — ''all in lilac hues and purple 
shadows," as the morning sun sheds 
upon it his bright beams. *'It is a 
vast mass of peaks, which, in most 
points of view, may be reduced to five. , 
These are all of granite, and rise so 
precipitously, so cohmm-l^e, from the 
broken ground which forms the roots 
of the mountain, as at first sight to ap- 
pear inaccessible." They may be best 
likened to a cluster of stalactites in- 
verted. The peaks are divided by 
deep ravines, filled with huge frag- 
ments of shattered rock : the central 
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ravine is called Abu Hamd, and by it 
the active traveller may, by the aid of 
aTgoide, gain the Bummit in somewhat 
less Ihan 4 hrs. The glorious view 
will amply repay the toil. " The highest 
peak is a huge block of granite ; on this, 
as on the back of some petrified tortoise, 
you stand and overlook the whole pe- 
ninsula of Sioai. The Red Sea, with 
the Egyptian hills opposite, and the 
wide waste of the K&'a on the south ; 
ihe village and grove of Tdr, just 
marked as a dark line on the shore ; 
on the east the vast cluster of what is 
commonly called Sinai, with the peaks 
of St. Catherine^ and, towering high 
above all, the less faiuous, but most 
magnificent of all, the Mont Blanc of 
those parts, the unknown and unvisited 
Um Shaumer. Every feature of the 
extraordinary conformation lies before 
you : the wadys coursing and winding 
i,n every direction; the long crescent 
of the Wady esh- Sheikh ,* the infinite 
number of mountains like a model, 
their colours all as clearly displayed 
as in Bussegger's geological map ; the 
dark granite, the brown sandstone, the 
yellow desert, the dots of vegetation 
along the Wady Feii^. On the north- 
em, and somewhat lower eminence, are 
the visible remains of a building, which 
may be of any date, from Moses to 
Burckhardt. It consists of granite 
fragments, cemented with lime and 
mortar ; in the centre is a rough hole, 
and close beside it, on the granite 
rocks, are three of those mysterious in- 
scriptions." 

Attempts have been made of late 
years to identify Serbd,l with the 
Mount of the Law, the Sinai of Scrip- 
ture. Dr. Lepsius and Mr. Bartlett 
are the great champions of this theory. 
Their chief arguments may here be 
given, as the traveller will naturally 
wish to have full information on a 
subject of such interest. 1. Moses was 
intimately acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of the peninsula, or at least so 
intimately as to have heard of the fer- 
tility of Wady Feir^n, and its natural 
fitness for the permanent camp of a 
great host. It is therefore inconceiv- 
able that he should have fitiled to avail 
himself of these great advantages, or 



that he should have preferred to it the 
inhospitable, imsheltered position of 
the monkish Sinai. The reply to this 
is simple and conclusive : Moses had 
no choice in the matter. He was 
guided by Him who dwelt in the " pil- 
lar of a cloud by day, and in the piUar 
of fire by night." And by Him, too, 
the Israelites were miraculously sup- 
plied with bread from heaven, and, 
when occasion required it, with " water 
from the rock." The cattle of the Is- 
raelites could never have been depend- 
ent on a narrow valley for pasturage, 
and amid the glens and mountains of 
Sinai they would be as well supplied 
as around the peaks of Serb&l. The 
only circumstances, therefore, that 
should be permitted to influence ua in 
our opinion as to the position of Sinai, 
are the correspondence of the natural 
features, as we now see them, with the 
descriptions in the Bible, — cdtogether 
independent of the nektuiBXproductionB, 
If we attempt any rationalistic com- 
promise between the miraculous and 
the natural, it is better, and more logi- 
cal too, to discard the sacred narrative 
at once. I see no reason for believing 
any part of the history, if we deny the 
full miraculous agencies and interpo- 
sitions. 

2. We must suppose (say they) that 
the Amalekites would oppose the ad- • 
vance of the Israelites only where they 
had a fertile territoiy worthy of being 
disputed. This being so, then Be- 
phidim and Feir&n are identical ; and 
the " Mount of God " must be dose by. 
Our reply to this is no' less simple and 
conclusive than the former ; and, first, 
it is a non sequitur ; for, granting Feirftn 
to be Bephidim, Serb&l cannot be Sinai, 
if the Bible narrative be true. We read, 
" In the third month, when the chil- 
dren of Israel were gone forth out of 
the land of Egypt, the same day came 
they into the wilderness of Sinai. For 
they were departed from Bephidim, and 
were come to ihe desert of Sinai, and 
had pitched in the wUdemess ; and 
there Israel camped before the mount." 
The fertile portion of Feirfin is within 
2 m. of the base of Serb^, and some 
parts of it are in full view of the 
summit. Here must have been the 
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Bite of the camp *' before the mount," 
if Serb&l be the "Mount of Gkxi," for 
Wady Aleiy&t. which leads up to the 
base of Serb&l, is rugged, rocky, and 
wholly unsuitable for an encampment. 
Such being the case, how can we 
believe that Husseiyeh, icarcdy two 
miles distant down the valley, can 
be the site of Rephidim, as Dr. 
Lepsius affirms ? Would not any one 
naturally conclude from the words 
of the Bible narrative that Bephi- 
dim was some considerable distance 
from "the wMemess of Sinai"? A 
camp containing two millions of people, 
having its h^td-quarters at Feiran, 
must, in such a narrow vaUey, have 
extended more than two mites on each 
eide^ and thus have still occupied Hus- 
Bei)reh. But, second, is it not strange 
to identify Bephidim, where "there 
was no water," with Husseiyeh or Fei- 
rftn, the only well-watered spots in the 
peninsula, where there are not only 
living fountains but a running stream ? 
How could the people here say to 
Moses, as they did at Bephidim, " Give 
us water that we may drink. . . . 
Wherefore is this that thou hast 
brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us, 
and our children, and our cattle with 
thirst?" (Ex. xvii.) And if^ as seems 
to be insinuated, this water only flowed 
from the smitten rock, then there could 
have been no verdure or vegetation 
here previously, for these are the 
effects of the water ; and, consequently, 
the basis of this, as well as the pre- 
vious argument, is a myth. If there 
was no water, and, therefore, no vege- 
tation, before Moses struck tibe rock, 
the Amalekites would not have re- 
garded it as "worthy of being dis- 
puted ;" and neither could Moses have 
known it as the " only fit spot in the 
whole desert capable of supplying the 
host of Israel with water, and such 
provision as the country afforded." 

The narrative of the joumejdngs of 
the children of Israel, and of their 
''stations," affords no evidence in &- 
vour of the identification of Bephidim 
and Feir&n ; in fact, it would rather 
lead to the supposition that Bephidim 
must have been farther eastward. From 
their encampment " by the sea," at the 



mouth of Wady Taiyibeh, they re- 
moved to the " wilderness of Sin," that 
is, the plain of Ka'a. They probably 
encamped near the entrance to Wady 
Kineh, an easy mardi from Taiyibeh. 
They then took their journey " out of 
the wilderness of Sin and encamped in 
Dophkah." This place is not Imown, 
but it appears to have been somewhere 
among the mountains. The Israelites 
probably entered the mountain region 
bv Wady Kineh, or else by Wady 
Feirfin farther on— most probably the 
latter; in either case another day's 
journey would bring them to about tiie 
junction of the Mukatteb road with 
Wady Feirin, which might thus mark 
the position of Dophkah. From Doph- 
kah they marched to Alush, perhaps 
the oasis of FeirILn ; and from thence 
they went to Bephidim. From the 
encampment "by the sea" to Bep»hi- 
dim is thus /our marches, and, reckoning 
each march at about 12 m., this would 
bring the Israelites far up into Wady 
esh-Sheikh, and to about an easy days 
march from Jebel MfLsa (Sinai). 

Early history, as well as tiadition, 
is in favour of Jebel MfLsa's claim (or 
at least some peak near it) to be tiiie 
true Sinai. The vast number of in- 
scriptions in Wady Mukatteb, and the 
existence of a few on the very summit 
of Serbdl, are deemed, by some, proo& 
that this mountain was, at least at one 
time, considered to be the true Sinai. 
But we have seen that these inscrip- 
tions are found in many other parts of 
the peninsula, and great numbers on^ 
the plateau E. by N. of Jebel MtL8% 
while in Wady Lejft near its base they 
are as numerous as in the immediate 
neighboiurhood of Serbai. Faran was 
doubtless a holy city ; and there may 
perhaps have been some very early 
tradition connected with the ma^fi- 
cent mountain that towers over it, to 
attract a crowd of pilgrims round it^ 
and lead a few to the summit. Biip- 
pell has affirmed that the Arabs, who, 
it may be remarked, are stanch con- 
servatives, regarded Serb^ as sacred, 
and occasionally offered up sacrifices 
there. Were there sufficient evidence 
of the truth of this, it would form a 
strong argument in flavour, not of Ser- 
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b&l's identity with Sinai, but of its 
haying been the scene of some great 
eyent, or tiie site of some holy shrine, 
in remote ages. Mr. Stanley, noweyer, 
has ^yen an amusing account of his 
inquiries regarding the supposed tra- 
dition. His guide, an Arab from 
Feirftn, well acquainted with the lo- 
cality, stated positiyely "that Arabs 
neyer pray or kill sheep on the top 
of Serbdl ; sometimes, howeyer (he 
added), trayellers eat chickens there." 
Leaying the mysterious peaks of 
Serb&l, and the delicious shade of the 
palm-groyes of Feir&n, we continue 
our pHgrimage to Sinai ; our eagerness 
to yiew.that " holy mountain," and to 
fieek solitude and meditation amid its 
sublime cliffs, only whetted by our 
exploration of Serb&l, The thought, 
too, still occupies the mind, that eyery 
step we now tread was the scene of a 
miracle ; that eyery peak and precipice 
around was oyershadowed oy that 
"cloud" which' preceded and guided 
God's people in meir march ; and that 
some of those deep rayines and lofty 
crags were lighted up hj that " pillar 
of fire " which hoyered mghtly oyer the 
encamped host. 

Manna. — ^During the first hour we 
wind through groyes and gardens, 
where, in addition to the palm, the 
Arabs cultiyate cucumbers, melons, 
onions, and tobacco ; irrigating them 
from the wells in summer, and the 
Btream in winter. Emerging from the 
palms, we enter a shrubbery of tamar- 
risks. This tree, or rather shrub, is 
foimd in most of the yalleys of the 
peninsula^ but is most abundant in 
Wadys Feir^n and esh-Sheikh. The 
Arab name is Twr/a ; and the botanic 
Tamarix QuUica. It is from this plant 
the eoH^lled manna (Arabic^ Mon) is 
obtained, which some late Grerman 
speculators haye asserted to be the 
Scripture manna — the food of the Is- 
raehtes for 40 years! According to 
the account giyen to Dr. Bobinson b^ 
the superior of the conyent of Sinai, 
"it is found in the form of shining 
drops on the twigs and branches (not 
the leayes) of the turfa, from which it 
exudes in consequence of the puncture 



of an insect of the coccus kind. Coccus 
manniparus. What falls upon the sand 
is said not to be gathered. It has the 
appearance of gum, is of a sweetish 
taste, and melts when exposed to the 
sun or to a fire. The Arabs consider 
it as a great delicacy, and the pilgrims 
prize it highly, especially those from 
Kussia, who pay a high price for it." 
It is found only during -Qie month of 
June, and is collected before sunrise. 
The Arabs boU and preserye it in 
skins, in which state it remains good 
for a year or more ; small pots of it 
are kept for sale at tiie conyent. 

Lepsius, Seetzen, Burckhardt, and 
others, seem really to belieye that this 
gum was the food of the Israelites for 
40 years ; and the former eyen aigues 
that Moses, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole country, 
guided the Israelites by the route best 
supplied with manna-bearing trees J 
This is just a proof that a distinguished 
scholar may sometimes want common 
sense ; a moment's thought might haye 
shown him that a shrub exuding a 
small quantity of gum during a few 
weeks of summer oiSly, coiUd not afford 
a fresh daily supply to the Israelites ; 
and a moment's calculation might haye 
proyed to him that, so insignificant is 
the produce of each shrub, had the 
whole peninsula been a tamarisk 
thicket, the quantity yielded would 
haye been insuf&cient to meet the 
wants of two millions of people. But» 
besides, the manna of Scripture is thus 
described : " When the dew that lay 
was gone up, behold, upon the fctce of 
the desert a small round thing, small as 
the hoar-frost on the ground. . . And 
when the dew fell upon the camp in 
the night, liie manna fell upon it." 
(Ex. xyi. 14 ; Num. xi. 9.) There is 
not a word about a tree here; the 
manna lay upon the desert, and fell in 
and around the camp, whereyer the 
dew fell. Of the characteristics given 
of the manna of the Bible not one is 
applicable to the gum of the tamarisk. 

After leaying the tamarisk-groyes 
which form the outworks of the para- 
dise of Feir&n, the way becomes dry 
and hot; and the yegetation of the 
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wady Bubsidefl into the usual desert 
tufts. In 1 br. the valley opens into 
two branches, enclosing between them 
an elevated, irregular plateau, or rather 
expanse of low lulls : this is the proper 
bead of Wady Feirftn. The right 
branch, called Sol&^ runs up nearly 
S.E. for some 4]| hours, and then, meet- 
ing the great central group of moun- 
tains, sweeps round to the N.E., along 
their base, for IJ h. more, to the wild 
pass of Nukb HHwy, which strikes off 
at right angles over the mountain to 
the plain of B&hah. Beyond this pass 
the wadv continues a short distance 
N.E. I'he left branch is called Wady 
esh-Sheikh, and is the great channel 
which drains this section of the penin- 
sula. It runs first in a N.E. direction, 
and then, sweeping round in a semi- 
circle, penetrates the Sinai group of 
mounteons at the base of Jebel Mdsa. 
One road from Feir&n to Sinai leads 
through Wady Soiaf to the foot of Nukb 
Ha.wy ; another, but much longer one, 
follows Wady esh-Sheikh, and was 
doubtless the route of the Israelites ; 
but a third, the shortest and most 
common, runs up the latter valley 
hearty an hour, then striking eastward 
over the plateau, reaches the foot of 
Nukb Hawy in 5 hrs. more. 

In crossing the plateau, the western 
part of the central mountain group is 
seen to great advantage. Dark frown- 
ing cliffs of granite rise in front, 1000 
ft. or more, like a cyclopean wall reared 
up to protect the sanctuary witibin. 
To the right and left they stretch far 
as the eye can see ; while over them 
shoot, here and there, the sharp peaks 
of the inner mountains. 

Descending to the barren bed of 
Wady Sold.f| we reach at last the foot 
of the defile called Nukb Hftwy, « the 
Windy Pass," which leads over this 
outer mountain wall to the recesses of 
Sinai. An hour's comparatively gentle 
ascent, among loose mounds of white 
alluvial formation, the sediment of a 
thousand winter torrents, leads to the 
foot of the real pass. Here the weary 
traveller, on whose head an unclouded 
sun has for hours been pouring down 
streams of liquid fire, looks up with 
feelings of mingled doubt and awe at 



the sublime glen through which his 
path lies. It is shut in by black- 
ened, shattered cliffs of granite, which 
rise up in huge disjointed masses 
a thousand fee^ and threaten every 
moment to send down their ruins 
on the devoted heads of such as 
would dare to advance. " The bottom 
is a deep and narrow watercourse, 
where the wintry torrent sweeps down 
with fearful violence. A path has 
been made for the camels along the 
shelving piles of rocks, partly by re- 
moving the topmost blocks, and some- 
times by laying down large stones side 
by side, somewhat in the manner of a 
Swiss mountain road." In the spring- 
time a streamlet, like a silver thread, 
winds among the huge fragments and 
scattered cl^brU which time has hurled 
from the heights above ; while here 
and there a feathery palm, or a grass- 
tuft, or a stray acacia, clings to the 
bank. And on the smooth surface of 
fallen rocks, or towering cliff, may be 
seen at intervals some of those myste- 
rious inscriptions which seem to court, 
Manfred-like, the wildest forms of Na- 
ture's handiwork. Onward toils the 
poor camel with manv a deep groan, 
and upward presses the traveller, re- 
invigorated at every step by the wild 
grandeur of the scenery, and the 
nearer approach to the spot where a 
full view of the « Mount of God " will 
reward his toil. 

In 1 h. we gain the summit ; but the 
path again enters a little defile and 
runs on to where it expands ; and then 
after a few minutes' ascent a vale gra- 
dually opens before us, shut in on the 
right and left by jagged ridges j and 
having away at the far end, rising ab- 
ruptly from its centre, the dark front 
of Mount Sinai. ** As we advanced,'* 
writes Dr. Bobinson, whose description 
is as accurate as graphic, ** the valley 
still opened wider and wider, with a 
gentle ascent, and became full of 
shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on 
each side by lofty granite ridges, while 
the faceof Horeb (Sinai) rose directly 
before us. Both my companion and 
myself involuntarily exclaimed, * Here 
is room enough for a large encamp- 
ment ! " Beaching the top of the as* 
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cent or watenhed, a fine broad plain 
lay before ns, sloping down gently to- 
ward the S.S.E., . . . tenninated at the 
distance of more than a mile by the 
bold and awfol front of Horeb, rising 
perpendicnlarly in frowning majesty 
from 1200 to 1500 feet. It was a 
scene of solenm grandear, wholly nn- 
expected, and such as we had never 
seen ; and the associations which at 
the moment rushed npon onr minds 
were almost oyerwhelming. On the 
left of Horeb a deep narrow valley 
mns up S.S.B. between lofty walls of 
rock, as if in continuation of the S.E. 
corner of the plain. In this valley, at 
a distance of nearly a mile from the 
plain, stands the convent; and the 
deep verdure of its fruit-trees and 
cypresses is seen as the traveller ap- 
proaches — an oasis of beauty amid 
scenes of sternest desolation. At the 
S. W. comer of the plain the cliffs «Jso 
retreat, and form a recess or open place 
extending fh>m the plain westwara for 
some distance. From this recess runs 
up a similar narrow valley on tiie west 
of Horeb, called el-Lej&, parallel to 
that in which the convent stands ; and 
in it is the deserted convent of el- 
Arb'ain." 

Such is the topography of the plaiQ 
of B&hah^ whose very name, •• Best»** 
would seem to indicate the place where 
the Israelites encamped, after their 
weary journey, before the ** Mount of 
God. In every particular do the 
features correspond with the descrip- 
tions and incidents of the Bible. The 
I>eak of Sinai (now called Sufedfeh) 
rises p^endicularly from the plain, 
like a gigantic embattled fortress, so 
that one can approach its base and 
" touch the mount." The summit is 
visible from every part of the plain, so 
that those encamped there could dis- 
tinctly see the cloud descending and 
** resting upon the mount.'* 

From the summit of Nukb H&wy to 
the convent is 2 hrs. 



Wady Taiyibeh to Sinai, by Suba- 
BTi el-Khadim. 

82f hrs. — Two valleys unite to form 
[Syria and Palestine.'] 



Wady Taiyibeh : one coming in from 
the N. is called Shubeikeh ; and the 
other from the S.S.E. Wady Humr. 
Up the latter we now march. It js 
wide^ and, being shut in by limestone 
cliffs which reflect the sun s rays, has 
a temperature like a fiimace. After 
2 hrs. the valley opens out into a 
plain ; and in fh>nt now rises the dark 
conical peak of Sarbtltel-Jemel, which 
is a prominent object even as far wesi* 
wara as Wady Ghflmndel. The road 
strikes across the plain towards the 
S.E. angle of the mountain, where it 
enters (1 h. 40 min. fitrther) a wild, 
narrow gorges like a huge fissure. Af- 
ter winding up this for a short distance 
the limestone strata on the right give 
place to the sandstone, which sepa- 
rates the calcareous from the granite 
mountains. About an hour after pass- 
ing Sarbiit el-Jemel there is a curious 
sharp turn in the ravine, as if its cliffs 
had been disjointed; here, on the 
right, in the angle of the rock, are some 
rude drawings, with several Binaitio 
inscriptions. One large block that has 
fallen from the mountain-side is almost 
covered with them. On a stone are 
two crosses, but apparently of a later 
date. ** The spot is one," remarks Dr. 
Robinson, ** where travellers would be 
likely to rest during the heat of the 
midoiAy sun." 

In about 1 h. 40 min. more the rocks 
that line the valley on the right disap- 
pear, and a rolling sandy plain called 
Debbet en-Nusb opens up to the S. 
and E. Across this plain a path 
strikes off to a wady of the same name, 
in which, 2 hrs. distanti is a fountain of 
good water. This way is sometimes 
taken for the sake of the fountain, but 
it is longer than the regular one, which 
continues due E. alon^ Wady Humr, 
skirting the lofty ridge of Jebel 
Watah. We reach the head of the 
wady in 1 h. 45 min. The road now 
ascends to a rocky plateau, from which 
a commanding view is gained over 
Debbet er-Bamleh (the sandy plain) 
quite to the base of the range of Tin 
on the left. After crossing this pla- 
teau, and several little wadys, a low 
ridge is surmounted, and suddenly the 
view of the great centre! mountain 
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group of Sinai bursts upon us, while 
the sharp peak of Serbftl is seen more 
to the S. The road now enters 
the " Sandy Plain " (1 h. 45 min.) ; 
but after traversing it for about half 
an hour, the path leading to Sur&bit 
el-Kh&dim sliikes off to the right; 
and a toilsome journey of 2J hrs. over 
low hills and through deep vales, co- 
vered tiiickly with loose sand — a veri- 
table desert — brings us to the wild 
rocl^ d^ at the foot of the hill on 
which are the monuments of Sur&bit 
el-Eh&dim. 



SurIbit el-Ehaddc. 

The hill is about 700 ft. high, and 
is composed of red sandstone, curiously 
shaded with other hues, and rising up 
in bold cliffs and shattered masses. 
"A track leads up the toilsome and 
somewhat dangerous ascent» along the 
face of the precipice at the head of the 
ravine, marked only by small heaps of 
stones." Three-quarters of an hour 
stiff climbing brings us to the summit, 
where a singular tract of table-land lies 
before us, broken here and there by 
deep precipitous ravines, between 
which shoot up sandstone peaks, irre- 
gular and fiemtastic. Proceeding along 
the plateau a short distance westward, 
a small enclosure is observed, with a 
chasm on each side : within it are situ- 
ated some of the most remarkable, as 
well as the most ancient monuments 
of the peninsula. 

"These," says Dr. Robinson, "lie 
mostly within the compass of a small 
enclosure, 160 ft. long by 70 broad, 
marked by heaps of stone thrown or 
fallen together, the remains perhaps of 
former walls, or rows of low Duildmgs. 
Within this space are seen about 15 
upright stones like tombstones, and 
several fallen ones, covered with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ; and also the re- 
mains of a small temple, whose co- 
lumns are decorated with the head of 
Isis for a capital. At the eastern end 
is a subterraneous chamber excavated 
in the solid rock, resembling an Egyp- 
tian sepulchre. It is square ; and the 
roof is supported in the middle by a 



square oolunm left from the rock. 
Both the column and the side of the 
chamber are covered with hiero* 
glyphics ; and in each of the sides is 
a small niche. The whole surfeice of 
the endpsure is covered with fallen 
columns, fragments of sculpture, and 
hewn stones strewn in every direction ; 
over which the pilgrim can with diffi- 
culty find his way. Other similar up- 
right stones stand without the enclo- 
sure in various directions, and even at 
some distance ; each surmounted by a 
heap of stones which may have been 
thrown togelher by the Arabs. These 
upright stones, both within and with- 
out the enclosure, vary from about 7 
to 10 ft. in height; while they are 
from 18 in. to 2 ft. in breadth, and 
from 14 to 16 in. in thickness. They 
are rounded off on the top, forming an 
arch over the broadest sides. On one 
of tiiese sides usually appears the com- 
mon Egyptian symbol of the winged 
globe with two serpents, and one or 
more priests presenting offerings to the 
gods ; while various figures and car- 
touches cover the remaining sides." 

The country around these singular 
monmnents is neither grand nor pic- 
turesque. It is a barren and blasted 
desert exhibiting nothing on its sur- 
face to attract man from regions to 
which nature has been more bountifril. 
The monuments might well pass for the 
works of some rigorous anchorites who 
had withdrawn far from the haunts of 
man, to spend lives of gloomy medita- 
tion and strictest self-denial in the 
very depths of the desert.— 

*< Here Desolation keeps unbroken sabbath. 
Mid caves and temples, palaces and sepul- 
chres; 
Ideal images in sculptured forms, 
Thoughts hewn in columns, or in cavem'd 

hill, 
In honour of their deities and of their dead.'* 

But recent investigations have 
shown that» so &r from this being the 
case, these monmnents are standing 
testimonies to the scientific acquire- 
ments and enterprising spirit of a great 
nation. Lepsius observed on the east 
and west sides of the spot great slag- 
hills, of a dark colour ; with traces of 
ancient roads leading into the neigh- 
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bonrin^ moontainB. These show that 
extensive copper-mines must exist 
somewhere near, and that this was a 
place chosen for smelting operations. 
In Wady Nusb to the westward he also 
discoyered some ancient smelting- 
places. It is to be regretted that he 
did not extend .his researches to the 
mountains, as he might easily have 
found the mines themselves, which 
have probably their sculptured tablets 
and historic cartouches similar to those 
of Wady Magh&rah. Here is some- 
thing left for foture travellers ; and I 
hope that ere long some enterprising 
geoli^ist, or enthusiastic scholar, will 
g{>ena a few days in searching for the 
mines of Sui^bit el-Kh&dim. 

According to Lepsius some of the 
hieroglyphics on these tablets are as 
ancient as the last dynasty of the old 
Empire. The rock grotto was then 
excavated. Outside this the inscribed 
tablets were successively set up during 
succeeding ages, and finally enclosed. 
The names ofmany Egyptian kings are 
found upon the stones — such as Osir- 
tasen I. (b.c. 1740) ; Thothmus III. 
und IV. ; Amonoph I. and III. ; Ose- 
rei and his son Bemeses the Great ; 
Bemeses IV. and Y. ; the latest being 
that of Bemeses YI., the last monarch 
of the 19th dynasty, a contemporary 
of Agamemnon and Achilles, Priam 
and Hector ; a contemporary, too, of 
Israel's first king. From tins it ap- 
l^ears that these mines were in fiUl 
operation at the time of the Exodus; 
and were finally abandoned about b.c. 
1 170. The presiding deity of the place 
appears to have been Athor, who is 
styled, as at Wady Magh&rah, '* Mis- 
tress of Mafak," or ** Copper'* as the 
word signifies in the hieroglyphical as 
well as in the Coptic language. It has 
been generally supposed that these 
luonimients are tombs; but though 
they may resemble the tombstones of 
Bn^lancC and modem Turkish ceme- 
teries, they are wholly unlike anv an- 
cient tombs existing either in Egypt 
or Syria. No excavations beneath 
have been discovered in which bodies 
could be laid. The place was probably 
a kind of temple, or sacred enclosure, 
where the miners assembled for wor- 



ship ; and in which sculptured tablets 
were erected in honour of successive 
sovereigns of Egypt, and other celebri- 
ties. They certainly deserve a more 
minute examination than travellers 
have hitherto been able to give them. 
An accurate plan of the whole place, 
with detailed drawings, esp^oally 
photographs, or impressions on paper, 
of the sculptures, would be extremely 
valuable and interesting. The neigh- 
bouring mountains ought to be fmly 
explored for traces of mines, and sculp- 
tured tablets or inscriptions ; and some 
specimens of the slag, the sandstone, 
and the ore should be brought to Eu- 
rope for the inspection of geologists, 
and for analysis. Sir G. Wilkuison 
states that about 2 m. to the S.E. of 
Surlibit el-Kh&dim are three tablets 
cut in the &ce of the rock, bearing (he 
names of Thothmes lY. and another 
old king ; and close to them are small 
caves in the rock, used as tombs. 



The route from Sur&bit el-Eh&dim 
leads S.E. up Wady Sftwuk to its 
head, where it surmounts a difficult 
pass and enters Wad^ EhumUeh, 1 h. 
from the ruins. An mcident occurred 
with Dr. Bobinson's parly in this val- 
ley which strikingly illustrates the 
strange inconsistencies of the Bedawy 
character; and proves, besides, that 
Arab etiquette is, like that of our own 
country, not un&equentiv a "bore." 
The Doctor bought a Md from some 
'Arabs, and presented it to his escort, 
intending that they should have a 
good supper.: Great, of course, was 
their joy at the prospect of the even- 
ing feast. The tent was at length 
pitched; the kid kUled and dressed 
with true Eastern despatch ; and the 
stUl quivering members, laid on the 
ample fire, began to emit most sa- 
voury odours. But a change soon 
came over the scene of rejoicing. The 
Arabs who had sold the kid naturally 
enough concluded that it was in- 
tend^ for the evening meal ; some five 
or six of them dogged the party and 
just arrived in the nick of time. The 
stem law of Bedawy hospitality de- 
mands, that, whenever a guest is pre- 
c 2 
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sent at a meal, whether there be 
much or little^ the first and best por* 
tions must be laid before him. In 
this case the five or six guests at- 
tained their object, and had not only 
the selling of the kid but the eating 
of it. The Doctor's poor escort had 
to rest contented with the bones. 
Such is Arab hospitality. Whilst the 
hungry entertedners were smiling on 
their guests, and making profuse use 
of the complimentary tefuddhel, tiiey 
grudged them eyery mouthful, and 
smothered with a polite bow many a 
hear^ inward wish that they were at 
Jericho or elsewhere. 

About i h. down the valley there 
is a rock on the right hand covered 
with Sinaitic inscriptions, figures of 
camels, mountain goats, and other crea- 
tures; and a short distance &rther 
is another large rock on the same 
side, with inscriptions, and several 
wosses, apparently of the same age. 
Here are also the names of several 
travellers ; one is Paleme, 1582. We 
follow the same course through shal- 
low wadvs and over low hills ror 2| h. 
more, wnen we reach an open space 
where the sandstone gives way to 
porphyry and granite^ and the moun- 
tains begin to assume features of 
grandeur and stem desolation. En- 
tering Wady el-Burk (the Valley of 
Lightning), we reach in ^ h. a sharp 
turn, where there are a few inscrip- 
tions near the ground. Somewhat 
more than an hour farther we observe 
a wall of stones across the wady, 
constructed b^ the Bedawin about 
30 years ago m the vain hope of de- 
fending themselves behind it against 
some 3000 Egyptian troops sent by 
the Pasha to chastise them for plun- 
dering a caravan. The poor Tawarah 
were soon routed notwithstanding 
their barricade, and- inmiediately a^ 
terwards submitted to Mohammed 
Aly. Our route now leads through 
Wady 'Akir, over the plateau of Leb- 
weh, and then (in 6 h. 45 min. from 
the stone wall) dives down into Wady 
Berah between noble granite cliffs. 
Here on the smooth rocks and pre- 
cipices are considerable numbers of 
inscriptions ; many of them having 



crosses of the same date. Following 
the same general course 2 h. 20 min., 
we reach Wady esh-Sheikh, the great- 
est valley of me whole peninsula ; it 
is, as has been seen above, a conti- 
nuation of Wady Feir&n. From this 
point to the head of Wady Feirto 
proper is about 3 h. From hence 
we may either follow the course of 
Wady esh-Sheikh about 10 h. to the 
convent; or we may strike straight 
across the hilly region to the foot 
of Nukb H&wy, 3J h., and thence, as 
described above, about 4 h. more to 
Sinai. 



Convent of Mount Sinai. 

Admission to the Convent can <mly 
be gained on tiie production of a let- 
tor of introduction from the branch 
convent at Cairo ; which any traveller 
can get on application. On reaching 
the side of the lofty walls the travel- 
ler looks up to a kind of trap-door, 
some 30 feet overhead, and sees the 
faces of one or two monks recon- 
noitering him and his party. A cord 
is let down with a demand for the 
letter. This being found in order, 
the pUgrim listens himself upon a 
rope let down for the purpose, is hoist- 
ed up the dizzy heignt by means of 
a windlass, and then dragged in W a 
sturdy brother to the platform, ijor 
dies who may not relish Ihis aerial 
voyage are admitted by a small pos- 
tern mto the garden, and thence con- 
ducted by a dark subterraneous pas- 
sage within the convent walls. All 
travellers were formerly welcomed by 
the superior witii the embrace and 
kiss of brotherhood; but the latter 
has, within the last few years, been 
generally dispensed with, owing, 
doubtless, to the increasing number 
and doubtful orthodoxy of the visitors 
— ^now it is only administered as a 
mark of special favour. The Bedawin 
are never admitted within the walls ; 
but when urgent business demands it, 
a chief or principal man of some tribe 
may be received in the ^den; or, 
even, though very rarely, m the con- 
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Tent itself. This is an obvions pre- 
caution, and is essential, in such a 
region and among such men, to the 
safety of the monks and their little 
property. As it is usual for travellers 
to remain here some days, the Be- 
dawin wander away to spend their 
time in the tents, and recruit their 
camels among the scanty pastures, of 
their brethren — returning again on an 
appointed day. 

The Sinai convent is a veritable 
oasis to the desert pilgrim. A sweet 
sense of repose and security steals 
over the mind on entering ii which 
tliose only can realize who have ex- 
perienced the fittigue and excitement 
of a journey amid native wastes, and 
in the companionship of the wild Be- 
dawin. There is something soothing, 
too, in the deep silence of the build- 
ing ; in the moaning of the mountain 
breeze as it sweeps through the long 
corridors; in the solemn step and 
grave costume of the holy fathers ; in 
file quiet grandeur of the everlasting 
hills around; and more than all, in 
the plaintive murmur of the chanted 
prayers breaking forth from the old 
church amid the death-like stillness 
of the night. Here too there is all the 
wild magnificence of nature, combined 
with historic interest and sacred as- 
sociations, to attract and inspire the 

The convent itself will first claim 
the travellers attention; and a day 
may be well spent in wandering amid 
the labyrinth of buildings, viewing 
the curiosities of the old church and 
its countless chapels, visiting the ve- 
nerated tomb and relics of the patron 
eaint, contemplating the grim and 
grisly horrors of the charnel-house, 
and lounging beneath the delicious 
shade of garden bowers : such a day's 
comparative rest, too, prepares one for 
the fatiguing excursions to the Moim- 
tain of the Law, and the various spots 
of interest round it. 

The convent is situated in ihe nar- 
row Wady Shu'eib, and covers almost 
tlie whole width of its western side, 
from the bed of the winter torrent to 
the base of the perpendicular cliff 
that rises over it upwards of a thou- 



sand feet It is an irregular quadran- 
gular building, 245 feet by 204, encom- 
passed by thick and lofty walls of 
granite, with little towers at intervals, 
on some of which are mounted a few 
antiquated pieces of ordnance. The 
walls exhibit the motley patchwork of 
various ages from Justmian to Na- 
poleon. A considerable portion was 
rebuilt by the French during their 
occupation of Egypt. The space en- 
closed is cut up mto a number of 
little courts and i)assages, quite be- 
wildering in their irregularity. Some 
of the courts are ornamented with cy- 
presses and other trees, and others 
with beds of flowers and vegetables ; 
while luxuriant vines are trained 
along the walls, or over trellis-work. 
The garden adjoins the convent on 
the north side, and is also surrounded 
by a lofty wall. It is gained by a 
subterranean passage, secured by a 
heavy iron door. Lying on the slope 
of the valley, it is formed into terraces, 
along which are aranged lines of fruit- 
trees and vines. The olive^ almond, 
and apricot are of great age and size ; 
and look like patriarchs amid the 
more numerous groups of pomegra- 
nate flgs, pears, apples, mulberries, 
and quinces. Here and there are beds 
of vegetables ; while the tall cypresses 
shoot up their sombre cones far above 
all. The holy fethers are neither skil- 
ful nor industrious, yet the garden is 
a gem in the desert. In the very 
centre of this bright and joyous spot 
is a low building, partly subterranean, 
which has been for centuries the last 
resting-place of the monks. Imme- 
diately after death the bodies are ex- 
posed in one chamber, and there re- 
main until the flesh has wasted away ; 
then the skeleton is broken up and 
the bones conveyed to another cham- 
ber, where multitudes are already 
ranged **in ghostly symmetry, arm- 
bone to arm-bone, thigh-bone to thigh- 
bone, rib to rib, in a compact pile, with 
a mass of heaped-up skulls— from the 
remains of him who died yesterday, 
and stai lived in the memory of his 
fellow-monks, to him whose forgotten 
remains, with their histoij, are written 
only in the book of Omniscience." In 
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another chamber are some etill more 
melancholy relics of mortality: in 
one corner is the grim skeleton of an 
anchorite who seems to have been 
carried firom his mountain den, "just 
as he was found after encountering 
alone the terrors of the last enemy, 
fixed in the convulsiye form that na- 
ture took in the parting struggle ; ** 
the clenched hands^ the head sunk on 
the chest the attitude of agonizing 
supplication, with some few rags of 
the hair shirt yet clinging to the 
bones. Close by is a box containing 
the relics of two hermits, brotheis 
of exalted rank, as tradition has it. 
Bound to each other through life by 
a massiye chain, they wore away their 
weary years in some rock-hewn cave ; 
and thus linked, encountered death 
together. 

The Ckurth, dedicated to the Trans- 
figuration, is the most important build- 
ing in the convent. It consists of a 
nave and aisles in the usual Byzantine 
style, separated by rows of granite 
columns, now covered with plaster. 
Arches springing from the columns 
support the flat roof. The floor is of 
tesselated marble. The decorations 
of the altar-screen are profuse, but 
in barbarous taste; and the pictures 
ranged on it, and round the walls, are 
haid and stijQ^ as if the painters had 
laboured to make them as unlike liv- 
ing realities as possible. The great at- 
traction is the mosaic on the vaulted 
roof of the chancel. The central part 
represents the Transfiguration ; Ghrjst 
in the centre, Moses on the righl; and 
Elias on the left ; and the three apos- 
tles beneath, Peter bein^ prostrate. 
Bound the whole is a border, consist- 
ing of a series of busts of prophets, 
apostles, and saints, in oval or cir- 
cular tablets ; the name of each being 
attached in Greek characteis. On the 
plain wall over the apse are the por- 
traits of the emperor Justinian, and 
his wife Theodora; while above the 
former is Moses on his knees before 
the burning bush, and on the op- 
posite side of the window he is repre- 
sented receiving the tablets pf the 
Law. A Greek inscription round the 



lower part of the great picture is to 
the following effect : — 

** In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Obost— 

•* The whole of this work was execated for the 
aalvation of those who have contributed to it by 
their donaUons, onder Longinus the most holy 
priest and prior." 

In the chancel, behind the altar, 
are preserved the honoured relics of 
St. Catherine, whose body was mira- 
culously transported from Alexandria 
to tlie top of the mountain that bears 
her name. The relics now consist 
only of a skull and hand, set in gold 
and ornamented with jewds. Here, 
too, is the chapel erected by the em- 
press Helena over the very spot where 
the ** Burning Bush " stood ; the place 
is now covered with silver, and the 
chapel adorned with rich carpets. All 
who enter must imitate Mioses and 
take off their shoes, for the place is 
holy. The well from which Moses 
watered Jethro's flocks is also shown, 
not far off. 

Near the church is a mosk with a 
minaret— singular proof of the toler- 
ance, perhaps of the fear, of the Chris- 
tian communities of this land. It 
appears, from a MS. discovered by 
Burokhardt in the library, to have been 
erected previous to the 14th centy. ; 
though tradition ascribes it to a much 
later date, and gives a romantic ac- 
count of the causes and effects of its 
construction. 

It is thus related by Burokhardt : — 
"When Selim, the Othman Emperor, 
conquered Egypt he took a great fiincy 
to a young Greek priest who, fitlling iU 
at the time that Selim was returning 
from Constantinople, was sent by him 
to this convent to recover his health. 
The young man died, upon which tiie 
emperor, enraged at what he considered 
to be the work of the priests, gave 
orders to the governors of Egypt to 
destrojr all the Christian establish- 
ments in the peninsula, of which there 
were several at that period. The 
priests of the great convent of Mount 
Sinai, being informed of the prepara- 
tions making in Egypt to cany these 
orders into execution, began immedi- 
ately to build a mosk within their 
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walls, hoping thai for its sake their 
house would he spared. It is said that 
their project was successful, and that 
ever since the mosk has heen kept in 
repair." 

There are still, I helieve, a few poor 
Arahs appointed to take cha^ of the 
mosk, and clean it out each Thursday 
evening. They are said to he the de- 
scendants of some straggling pilgrims 
who 4 or 5 centuries ago were cut off 
by the Bedawins from the Haj cara- 
vah, and brought to the convent. The 
mosk is rarely visited, and the call to 
prayers is never heard except when 
chance or ultra piety brings some 
great man to this retired spot. 

History of {he Ckmvent,^ The precise 
period at which Christian communities 
began to settle in the wilderness of 
Sinai is not known ; but it was pro- 
bably during the persecutions wnich 
raged in Egypt and Syria in the Ist 
and 2nd centuries, as Eusebius quotes 
authorities referring to them early in 
the 3rd centy. The flight of St. Ca- 
therine's bodv is attributed to a.d. 
307. About that time hosts of ancho]> 
ites, attracted by the solitude of the 
mountain glens and the wild scenery, 
scooped out caves in the rocks, built 
hermitages on lofty peaks, and ranged 
the desert for every uncomfortaole 
hole in which to stow themselves. 
From early monkish records it appears 
tliat during the 4th centy. Jebel Milsa 
and the surrounding peaks swarmed 
with recluses, who, though dwelling 
apart, occasionally assembled for mu- 
tual edification, or to listen to the 
teaching of some distinguished ascetic. 
They thus, by degrees, became r^- 
larly organised into a little community, 
and erected a small huHding to serve 
both as a place of prayer and a re- 
fuge in danger. In the year 373 the 
monks were almost exterminated by 
the Arabs, and a few only were saved 
by a miracle. Forty were slain in 
the attack, and to these was dedicated 
Deir d-ArVaiOj " the Convent of the 
Forty," still standing at the head of 
Wady Leja. Other calamities no less 
bloody befell them, and they were 
forced to seek refuge in Feir&n tiU 



a truce was made with their foes. 
In the 6th centy. the^ became more 
numerous and influential, and a legate 
appeared at the Council of Constan*^ 
tmople in 536 to represent "Holy 
Mount Sinai." 

Tradition ascribes the founding of 
the convent, and erection of the ch., 
to the piety of the Emperor Justinian 
(a.d. 527) ; andProcopius, who wrote 
in the same century, confirms this 
tradition ; mentioning, in addition to 
the ch., which was dedicated to the 
Virgin, a fortress to protect the monks 
^amst the attacks of the Saracens, 
l^ese are doubtless the buildings 
which still remain, but which have 
since undergone many repairs. From 
this period the conventual establish- 
ment rose rapidly in importance. 
Feirftn had fix)m the 4th centy. been 
the episcopal city with which all the 
establishments in the peninsula were 
connected ; but it declmed, while the 
convent of Justinian advanced, so that 
before the dose of the 10th centy. the 
latter became the episcopal seat. 

The introduction of Isldm among 
the wild tribes of Arahia effected 
little change in their habits; and 
served to increase rather than check 
their hostility to the monks of Sinai 
and the Christian inhabitants of the 
peninsula. Often were the poor her- 
mits murdered in cold hlood in their 
solitary caves amid the mountains ; 
oftener yet were their little stores of 
provisions plundered; and on more 
than one occasion the whole commu^ 
nity of the convent of Sinai were 
driven from their desert home, and 
forced to seek refuge amid the glens 
and inaccessible cliffs of the surround- 
ing mountains. Still danger seemed 
to stimulate piety — the greater the 
privations and <»Jamities endured, the 
more eager were others from distant 
regions to flock to the scene of suffer- 
ing. The remains of convents, churches, 
and chapels, with the vast numhers of 
grottoes and hermitages still seen 
among the mountains, corroborate the 
assertion of chroniclers, that from 
6000 to 7000 monks and anchorites 
were at one time dispersed through 
this dreary region. Pilgrims, too. 
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flocked tu It from every country, to 
perform their devotions at the very 
spot where the Divine Glory was ma- 
nifested at the giving of the Law. 

In the 14th centy. the convent was 
visited by several travellers from En- 
rope. Bndolf de Suchem states that 
there were then 400 monks in it under 
an archbishop. There were also at 
tiiat time six other inhabited convents 
in the peninsula^ besides a number of 
hermitages. In the early part of tlie 
17th centy. all the latter were de- 
serted, and the stately establishment 
at Sinai had dwindled down to 60 ; at 
present the number of monks is only 
24, and no prelate has been resident 
for a century. 

•*Tbe archbishop is elected by a 
council of the motiks, which manages 
in common the affairs of this con- 
vent and the branch at Cairo. This 
prelate is always selected from ihe 
priests of the monastery ; and having 
then been consecrated as bishop by 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, he be- 
comes one of the four independent 
archbishops of the Greek Church. 
Were he present he would have but 
a single voice in the management of 
the affairs of the convent, as a mem- 
ber of the council. "While residing at 
a distance he has no authority or con- 
nexion with it, except to receive mo- 
ney and presents from its revenues.** 
The prior is elected by the council, 
and is the local chief. 

The discipline is exceedingly rigor- 
ous ; and one can scarcely compre- 
hend the motives that impel men, not 
merely to banish themselves from the 
society of their fellows, but fr^m 
spheres of usefulness and activity; 
and at the same time to submit to 
privations such as few imder any cir- 
cumstances would endure. Religious 
enthusiasm has a powerful influence 
over both mind and body ; but there is 
little evidence of it among the simple 
fraternity at Sinai. Flesh and wme 
are entirely prohibited; and during 
the great fast the monks are forced to 
abstain from butter, milk, and eveiy 
species of animal product, and even 
from olive-oil. Their only food is thus 
bread, boiled vegetables, and fruit. 



Add to this that the service of the 
Greek ritual is performed in the church 
eight times in the 24 hrs. ; and every 
brother must be present at least fotur 
times, twice during the day and twice 
during the night. Their cells are 
small and have no furniture beyond a 
carpet and a mattress. The holy 
fEithers spend their weary days between 
their devotions and the trades which 
the requirements of their situation com- 
pel them to take up — one is cook, an- 
other tailor, another shoemaker, another 
smith, another mason, another carpen- 
ter, another gardener ; and one is even 
denominated librarian, but his office is 
a complete sinecure. There is indeed 
a library, but no one, except a stray 
and curious traveller, ever thinks of 
entering it. The monks, as a class, are 
ignorant, idle, and entirely useless- 
taken from the dregs of the population 
in the Greek Islands, they are not only 
innocent of anything like literature, 
but they do not even speak the lan- 
guage of the people among whom they 
Uve. Tlieir whole aim in life seems to 
be to spend it without exertion either 
of mind or body. 

The Library contains about 1500 
volumes of prmted Greek books, and, 
according to Burckhardt, 700 Arabic 
MSS. Neither books nor MSS. pos- 
sess any great value. The latter are 
mostly lives of the saints, rituals, 
&c. The only literary treasures of the 
place are two : — ^First; a beautiful MS. 
of the €k)8pels, written on vellum in 
double columns, In letters of gold. The 
form of the letters resembles that of 
the Alexandrian MS. It is ornamented 
with illuminated portraits of the 
Apostles. It is said to have been given 
to the convent by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, probably the third of that name, 
who lived in the 8th centy. Second, a 
copy of the Psalter in Greek, written 
on twelve 12mo. pages by a female. 
The hand is very neat, but so small 
that a microscope is required to read it. 
These two MSS. are kept in the Arch- 
bishop's room. 
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EXCUBSIONS. 



To JML Musa, Sufsdfeh, and 8t 
Catherine. — This excursion requires, to 
do it justice, two days. The best plan 
is to send forward the articles of food 
and clothing needed for the night to 
the small convent of el-'Arb'ain in 
Wady Leja. 

The usual egress from the convent en 
route to Jebel M(lsa is by the garden, 
from a small building on the wall of 
which there is an easy descent, by the 
aid of a rope, to the base of the moun- 
tain. The path leads behind the con- 
vent» and ascends diagonally the moun- 
tain side, till it enters between over- 
hanging cliffs. In 25 min. there is a 
.fine cool spring, where the pilgrim can 
breathe a moment, as he quaffs a cup, 
beneath the grateftd shade of an im- 
pending rock. Then onward through 
the narrow ravine, scrambling over and 
among huge fragments of granite. A 
small chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
is soon passed, if we do not linger a 
moment to learn its tradition. On one 
occasion the monks were so vigorously 
attacked by fleas that they resolved to 
flee the convent. Forming in solemn 
procession, they proceeded to take 
leave of the various sacred spots ; but 
just when passing this spot the Virgin 
appeared to them, and pledged her 
word that she would herself banish 
their sacrilegious tonnentors, and bring 
besides a larger concourse of pilgrims 
to their shrines. The monks of course 
returned to their quarters ; they affirm 
too that the Virgin kept her word, and 
that the convent is sml as free of fleas 
as Ireland (thanks to the blessed St. 
Patrick) is of toads. But travellers 
are somewhat sceptical on this point ; 
perhaps the Viigm's power is omy ex- 
ercised on behalf of the ** Mthful." 

A little &rther up is a double gate- 
way, wher^ in the palmy days of 
monkeiy, priests always stood to con- 
fess pilgrims. After passing the 2nd, 
the traveller emeiges on a bttle plain, 
with a solitary cypress, beneath whose 
shade is a well of pure water. The 
rusged head of Jebel MiUsa now rises 
boQUy on the left; while in front» 



beyond the deep ravine, St. Catherine 
towers to the sky. On the right is a 
long ridge of wild rocks and jagged 
peaks, extending for nearly 2 m., and 
terminating in me bold clin that rises 
up from me bosom of the plain of 
B&hah. This is the Horeb of the 
monks, and the true *'Moimt of the 
Law." 

Setting out again, after a brief pause 
to gain strength and contemplate the 
grand features of this interestmg scene, 
we pass a low rude building contain- 
ing the chapels of Elijah and Elisha. 
Here is shown the narrow grot where 
theformer dwelt in Horeb (1 Kings xix). 
From hence the ascent becomes 
steeper, but a rude staircase has been 
constructed by blocks of stone, on 
which tiiie observant traveller will not 
fail to perceive the footmarks of Mo- 
hammea's camel. The summit is 
gained at last— a little platform some 
30 paces in diameter, partlv covered 
with the ruins of former buildings. 
At its eastern end is a chapel ; and 
near it a mosk, for Moses is a Muslem 
saint too. Notwithstanding the ele- 
vation of the peak (7035 French ft. 
above the sea, and 2000 above the con- 
vent), the view is by no means exten- 
sive. On the W. and S.W. it is shut 
in by the higher ridges of Tiniah and 
St. Catherine. No part of the plain of 
Rfthah is visible from it ; and it must 
at once strike every visitor that there 
is no place at or near its base suit- 
able for a large encampment, so that 
the words of Scripture might be appli- 
cable : •• The Lord will come down in 
the eight ofaUthe people upon moimt 
Sinai. ** This is the Sinai of the monks, 
but certainly not that of the Bible. 

JMl Sufsdfeh, **the momitain of 
the Willow," Sinai. — To complete 
the day's excursion^ I recommend a 
waJk to the summit of Sufs&feh. 
The way is somewhat rough and 
rugged, though not so very bad but 
that even ladies have followed it, and 
may do so again. The road leads back 
to the cypress-tree, and then along the 
western brow of the ridge (Horeb of 
the monks) to the small chapel of St. 
John the Baptist, and to anc^er near 
c 3 
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the extremity of the ridge dedicated to 
the " Virgin of the Zone." From the 
latter the Bummit of Sufs&feh towers 
up ahnost a sheer precipice. It is 
easily scaled, however, and ^ of an 
hour's tough climbing brings us to the 
top, the view from which, and the 
holy associations it calls up, are ample 
rewards for all the toil. " The whole 
plain of Bdhah now lies at your feet, 
with the several valleys that branch off 
from it. The conviction now rushes 
upon the mind that this is the mount 
on which the Lord descended in glory 
to proclaim the Holv Law. Here is a 
phon sufficient for the encampment of 
the whole people ; there is the moun- 
tain-side rising up from it which the 
careless or the daring might approach 
and touch ; and here too is the com- 
manding peak where the dark clouds 
and lightning flashes would be visible 
to all. Few spots on earth possess a 
more absorbing or more thrilling in- 
terest than this; and there is no 
modem theory, or monkish legend, to 
disturb the full burst of pious feeling. 
All around are nature's own unchang- 
ing features. These are the mountains 
and these the vales that the Israelites 
gazed upon — these are the very peaks 
that were once shadowed by the clouds 
that hid the Almighty from the view 
of His astonished people; that were 
once lit up by the lurid glare of the 
lightnings; and that once gave back 
in their echoes the awful voice of hea- 
ven's trumpet when it proclaimed the 
advent of heaven's King ! ' ' The whole 
distance between the two summits may 
be easily accomplished by any one ac- 
customed to Swiss paths in from 1 to 
If h. ; and none should &il« what- 
ever may be his theory about the Holy 
Places, to ^ain a view which is not sur- 
passed in mterest or grandeur by any 
m the peninsula, 

Deir elrArVain, **tho Convent of 
the Fortv." — ^In descending from 
Jebel Su&&feh to this convent our 
yray leads back some distance towuds 
Jebel Mdsa ; then, turning more to the 
right, we descend diagonally the west- 
em declivihr of the ridge, passing a 
little chapel dedicated to St. Pante- 



leimon,from whence an hour*8 scramble 
down rugged cliffs and through nar- 
row glens brings us to the little sanc- 
tuary of the "Martyrs." This con- 
vent is perhaps even of older date than 
that of St. Catherine (or more properly 
the "Transfiguration"). The tragic 
story of its origin and name has alres^y 
been given. It is now deserted by 
monks, and only occupied by a few 
families of the Jebaliyeh Arabs, who 
cultivate the gardens connected with 
it. Here the ey^e is refreshed by the 
verdure of blooming orchards and an 
extensive olive-grove ; while the tall, 
graceful poplars, so rare in this thirsty 
land, greatly enhance the beauty of 
the scene. A night in such a place is 
dreary enough ; but should the " moon 
be out " to solver each mountain peak, 
and cast the yawning gulfs between 
into deeper shade, a midnight ramble 
through the glen will be cherished by 
memory among the grandest scenes 
ever eye gazed on, or &ncy pictured. 

MountSLCatherine, Jebel E&therin.— 
An early start is recommended, as well 
to enjoy the comfort of the cool morn- 
ing air during a toilsome march of 3 
hrs. over none of the best of roads, as 
to secure the glorious view ere the 
sun's rays have yet dimmed the crys- 
talline puriiy of the atmosphere. The 
path leads us up Wady Lej& — ^a wild« 
narrow gorge, terminating in a huge 
fissure in the mountain-side, apUy 
termed Shfik M<iBa» "Moses' Cleft.^' 
Ten minutes above the convent two 
lofty rocks shut in the vallev on the 
right and left, both of which have 
many of those mysterious inscriptions 
upon them already so often alluded to ; 
one of the two is almost covered with 
them. About an hour further up is a 
fountain of ice-cold water, on a " shelf " 
of the left-hand precipice, called Ma'y- 
an esh-Shunn&r, "the Fountain of 
the Partridge "—because, as tradition 
has it» it was discovered by the flutter- 
ing of one of these birds, when the 
monks were bringing down the bones 
of St. Catherine from the summit. The 
ravine is passed ; and the mountain ac- 
clivity, capped, still far overhead, by 
the rugged granite peaks that form 
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the goal, is before us, sprinkled here 
an^ there with dwaif shrubs and 
sweet-scented herbs. At last the 
rocky pile is surmounted, and we seat 
ourselves beneath the shade of the 
little chapel, guarding however against 
oold blasts, to revel at leisure in the 
glorious panorama spread out around 
us. Nearly the whole peninsula is 
before us l&e a huge embossed map. 
On the 8.W. alone is the view in- 
terrupted by the sharp peak of Urn 
Shaumer, which appears to be the 
highest in the whole region. Away 
OQ the S.E. is the Arabian Oul^ with 
its little islands; while stretching 
northward from it are the still waters of 
'Akabah, begirt by azure-tinted moun- 
tains. The desert plain of EL&'a lies 
at our feet on the other side of the 
peninsula, its shore washed by the 
waves of the Gulf of Suez, which looks 
like a mighty river rolling through a 
boundless desert. On the N.W. is 
Serb&l, its jagged peaks rising up clear 
and sharp out of a maze of lower hills ; 
and away on the N. is the "Sandy 
Plain," Debbet er-Bamleh, shut in by 
the long range of Tih. Such a trou- 
bled, sea — such a ** frozen tempest ** of 
black, weather-worn, rugged mountain- 
peaks— such a boundless expanse of 
desei^ human eye has seldom, if ever, 
wandered over. Here, it seems, the 
spirit-waffced bones of St.* Catherine 
first touched the earth after their 
flight from Alexandria; and hence 
were they borne by pious hands to the 
peaceful retreat where the^ have now 
reposed for some 15 centuries. 

- Back to the ConvenL — Descending 
again by the same way to the shrine of 
the Forty Martyrs, we take another 
route to the great convent, round the 
base of Sufsftfeh. This is a kind of 

Via Sacra to the good fjGithers, along 
which, as Dr. Bobinson has somewhat 
profanely asserted, thev have, **as a 
matter of convenience, ' grouped to- 
gether all the Holy Places they know 
of in connexion with Sinai. In a spirit 
of charity, if not of faith, let us per- 
form the pilgrimage. 
. Twenty minutes down the valley is 
the ** Bock of Horeb," which Hoses 



smote withhis rod, and from which water 
gushed forth to supply the wants of the 
murmuring Israelites. It is a large 
isolated cube of coarse red granite, 
which time has brought down from the 
cliff overhead. In front, in an oblique 
line from top to bottom, runs a seam 
of finer texture, from 12 to 14 in. wide, 
having in it several horizontal crevices. 
These are the impressions of the 
'* Bod," and the seam is the mark left 
by the flowing water. Dr. Bobinson 
was so sceptical as to go round to the 
back side, to see whether the seam ran 
through the block. 

Below this point the rocks that line 
the valley are in places almost covered 
with Sinaitic inscrijptions, some of 
which may be seen m Burckhardt's 
Travds in Syria. At tiie opening of 
the wady into the plain of BiLhah are 
two fine gardens — that on the left 
marking the site of an old convent 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and that on the right to St. Maiy of 
David. To the northward of the 
opening of the valley, the guides -will 
point out the place where the earth 
opened its mouth to swallow Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. The tragic 
event occurred at Kedesh, which geo- 
graphers have placed on the southern 
border of Palestine, but, of course, the 
monks know better. (Num. xvi.) 

Farther eastward, in front of Sufs&- 
feh, is a hole in a granite rock, level 
with the sand : this is the mould in 
which Aaron cast the ** golden calf." 
The spots where Aaron stood while the 
people danced round the idol, where 
Moses first saw them and broke the 
** Tables of the Law," where the calf 
was petrified, &c. &c., are all carefully 
noted by the monks, and duly exhibited 
to the faithful. The convent is gained 
by the valley of Shu'eib, through which 
we first approached it, and the whole 
distance from el-Arb'ain is about li 
hour. 



Other Excursions. — The preceding 
excursion embraces all that is really 
or traditionally "sacred" around 
Sinai ; but the love of scenery, or of 
novelty, or ** a truant disposition," may 
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indace some to go beyond tl\6 ortho- 1 
dox boundaries, and revel in new 
ground. To such I would recommend a 
five daw* tour to the mysterious moun- 
tain of Um Shamner, from which, com- 
mon report affirms, strange, unearthly 
sounds are often heard to issue ; and 
thence to Tiir. Burckhardt visited 
Um Shaumer, and attempted to scale 
its highest peak, but here even that 
intrepid traveller was fairly baffled. 
The way to it leads up Wady Shu'eib, 
and for 1^ hr. follows the path to 
Shtlrm. It then'^tums to the right, 
winding through sublime ravines, 
wilder and grander even than those on 
the route from Suez, and over low 
jagged ridges, till at the end of some 9 
hrs. we reach the little convent of 
Antous, situated on the side of the 
mountain, above a spring. From hence 
the ascent must be made. Burckhardt 
says, *' The mountain of Um Shaumer 
rises to a sharp-pointed peak, the 
highest summit of which it is, I be- 
lieve, impossible to reach ; the sides be- 
ing almost perpendicular, and the rock 
80 smooth as to afford no hold to the 
foot. I halted at about 200 ffc. below 
it, where a beautiful view opened upon 
the sea of Suez and the neighbour- 
hood of Tiir, which place was distinctly 
visible ; at our feet extended the wide 
plain of BLa'a." 

The old road to Tim leads past the 
little convent, and along it the tra- 
veller may proceed after satisfying his 
curiosity amid the moimtain heights. 
The distance is a long day's march. 
Tiir is a poor half-desertea village. 
Near it are some ^ood gardens and 
palm-groves belongmg to the convent 
of Smai. The monks pay the Arabs 
for cultivating them. There is a small 
por^ with the remains of a fortress, 
near it, and at a little distance sweet 
water. From hence to Sinai, through 
Wad^ Hebr&n, in* which are some 
Sinaitic inscriptions, is two days* 
march. 

Other short excursions may be made 
to the summits of the several mountain- 
peaks round the convent and the plain 
of B&hah, such as Jebel ed-Deir, down 
a wild cleft in whose side shoots « 
bright ray of sunshine, at a certain sea- 



son eveiy year, on the convent below* 
and is, of course, proclaimed by the 
monks a standing miracle, as it lights 
up as *' with celestial gloiy *' the sacred 
chapel of the "Burning Bush.'* On 
the summit of Jebel ed-Deir stands a 
cross, seen from afar — a strange, im- 
pressive object surmounting the wild 
peaks of Sinai. 



ROUTE 2. 

MOUNT SINAI TO 'AKABAH. 

H. v. 

Convent to *Ain Hudhera, Ha- 

zerath 18 

Shore of Gulf of 'Akabah .. 9 

Castle of 'Akabah 23 15 

Total 50 15 

The leave-taking at the con^pnt is 
not always so agreeable as the recep- 
tion. Those who have plenty of cash, 
and care little how profusely they 
spend it, can, of course, make bright 
nices wherever they ^ and whatever 
they do, especially m the East; but 
when a man wishes to act justly 
towards himself as well as his neigh- 
bours, he often disapi>oints glowing 
expectations, and is tibe innocent cause 
of much grumbling. Travellers during 
their few days' residence generally 
accept from the holy &thers only the 
shelter of a roof, with bread and 
water. The hard fe^e of the refectory 
few will relish ; flesh can only be had 
from without ; little luxuries, such as 
preserved dates, are bou^t at more 
than their value ; all guides are paid 
for at a fixed tariff most of whioh the 
monks pocket. The twiniTmiTn j^ 
eeived by the 8up«rior for lodging, 
bread, and water, is 100 piastves or 
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about II. sterling a-head, over and 
above fees to cook, porter, &c. This 
some will think extravagant for such 
accommodation in such a place ; but 
still few will object to it. Better pay 
it with a good grace, and even add an 
extra dollar, than leave the superior 
with a ruffled countenance. This 
oountiy is a poor place for the study of 
political economy, at least in its prac- 
tical bearings. 

The morning of the day of depar- 
ture is ushered in by such a scene of 
wrangling and disorder beneatii the 
** trap-door ** as the traveller perhaps 
has never yet witnessed. A crowd of 
hungry, half- naked, wild -looking 
Arabs has collected, in addition to the 
escort and their friends, who clamour 
loudly and piteously for haJththuih, 
amid the angiy contentions of those 
engaged in apportioning the luggage. 
Long hours must pass ere the lo^s 
are arranged. Then the unhappy 
proprietor, after a parting embrace 
from the superior, feels himself 
dangling in the air over a dense mass 
of dark eager £a«es, and a wintry 
forest of heae extended arms, appa- 
r^itly running no small risk of being 
pulled to pieces ere he touches the 
ground. The exertions of servants 
and dragomen are just sufficient to 
dear a few feet for his descent ; but 
matters again approach a crisis as he 
attempts to mount his camel ; a few 
small coins scattered in the rear by a 
servant draws off the throng, and ere 
the scramble is over the traveller has 
effected his escape. 

The way lies down Wady Shu'eib, 
and then-to the r^ht along the great 
Wady esh-Sheikh. In 2| h. is the 
tomb of Sheikh B&lih, from which the 
valley takes its name. It is one of 
the most sacred spots in the whole 
peninsula, in the estimation of tiie 
Bedawin. It is a rude stone buUd- 
ing, containing the humble tomb 
of the saint, around which are hung 
some votive offerings, that i^w as 
much as anything else the abject 
poverty of the people, mere "shreds 
and patches.'* Sheikh S&lih is said to 
have been the progenitor of the Sa- 
w41ih»b Arabs. Once a year, in tiie 



month of June, all the tribes of the 
Tawarah make a pilgrimage to his 
tomb, encamp round it for three days, 
kill sheep in honour of the saint, fuad 
present offerings. 

A little in aavance of this spot the 
road turns to the rt. out of Wady esh- 
Sheikh, and in 90 min. passes a well 
called Abu Suweirah. An hour far- 
ther brings us to the watershed between 
the gulfs of Suez and 'Akabah. We 
now advance in an eastward direction, 
over a region of low rugged bleak 
hills, intersected by shallow, bare ra- 
vines, till in some 2 hrs. we dive into 
the lofty, dark mountain ridge of Fer'a 
by a narrow cleftrlike ravine, which 
continues for 6 hrs. winding among 
naked rocks and beetling cliffs — one 
wild scene of sternest grandeur. The 
mountains are chiefly griinstein, with 
some slate, and here and there veins 
of porphyry ; while the higher peaks 
have crests of sandstone. A few 
shrubs sprinkle the bottom of the glen« 
but the sides are entirely naked. The 
name of this sublime but sombre glen 
is Wady S'al. The mountains on the 
left at last disappear, and the broad 
"Sandy Plain" (Debbet er-Kamleh) 
opens up a view to the base of the Tin 
mountains. Kow the skill and ex- 
perience of the guide are put to the test, 
for the countiy for many a long mile 
is dreary, desolate, featureless, and 
pathless. Onward the little caravan 
sweeps, with slinging pace and noise- 
less footfall, over bleak hills, through 
parched vales, and across sandy downs, 
till, after nearly 7 hrs. travel, the 
sheikh affirms that 'Ain el-Hudhera is 
not far distanl^ and the camels are 
despatched for a supply of water. On 
many of the isolated rocks of this 
dreaiy plain are Sinaitic inscriptions ; 
and one rock, called by Mr. Stanley 
"Herimat Hageag,*' has its lower part 
almost covered with them. There 
are here also inscriptions in Arabic, 
two or three in Greek, with many 
animals, some recent» but the greater 
part of the same date as the inscrip- 
tions. 

There can be little doubt that 'Ain 
Hudhera is the Hazeroih of the Bible^ 
the third station of the Israelites after 
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their departure from Sinai, at which 
they abode for seven days (Nmn. xi. 
35, and xii. 15, 16). The radical 
letters in the Arabic and Hebrew are 
the same, and the position answers 
well, being about 18 hrs. from Sinai 
Here tiie Israelites established their 
first permanent camp after leaving the 
plain of B&hah ; here Aaron and his 
sister Miriam tried to excite a rebels 
lion against Moses ; and here was the 
guilty Miriam smitten with leprosy. 
In that dreary waste behind us, 
through which we have just passed, 
the Israelites murmured at their food, 
and longed for the dainties of Egypt. 
To rebuke their unbelief the Lord 
sent them a miraculous supply of 
quails ; and then, to punish their re- 
bellion. He swept away thousands by 
the plague. 

" The determination of this point," 
Dr. Bobinson says, "is perhaps of 
more importance in Biblical history 
than would at first sight appear ; for if 
this position be adopted for Hazeroth, 
it settles at once the question as to the 
whole route of the Israelites between 
Sinai and Eadesh. It shows that 
they must have followed the route on 
which we now are to the sea, and so 
along the coast to 'Akabah, and thence 
probJibly through the Wady el-'Ara- 
bah to Kadesh." I agree with the 
learned professor as to the general 
line of the route ; but I think the Is- 
raelites would naturally pass some 
distance to the north of the path here 
indicated, so as to strike not merely 
the fountain of Hudhera, but likewise 
the still more important one of 'Ain 
in the wady of the same name. 
Having traversed Wady el-*Ain, which 
is not far distant &om Hudhera, they 
would turn down the sublime glen of 
Wetir, and thus gain the shore of the 
gulf. It was this latter route Laborde 
took in his journey westward to Sinai; 
and this also was the route of Miss 
Martineau, Mr. Bartlett, and appa- 
rently Mr. Boberts. The scenery of 
Wady Wetir is perhaps unsur|»assed 
in the peninsula. *' As we turned to 
the rt. into Wady Wetir (says Miss 
M.) we came upon a scene which 
might almost be called verdant. The 



asphodel and other plants, which 
grew on perches and in crevices of 
the red rock, were of the liveliest 
green, while tamarisks spread their 
sprawling growth in all nooks and on 
many platforms. The white sand 
under foot, the verdure skirting the 
mountains, and the precipitous rocks, 
of a rich red hue, rising so as to 
narrow the sky, and to lessen the 
glare to a pleasant light, filled us 
with a delight altogether new." The 
view through the gorge when we 
catch the £^t glimpse of the moun- 
tains of Arabia, with the deep blue of 
the sky above, and the deeper tint of 
the sea below, is described as **like a 
peep at fairy-land through the , mouth 
of a giant's cave." 

From the point we had reached in 
the dreary wilderness, nectr the foun- 
tain of Hudhera, our path runs through 
a rugged country near the base of the 
southern branch of the Tih moun- 
tains. In less than half an hour is a 
narrow pass, and a slight descent 
among sandstone hiUs. Here on the 
rocks to the left are some rude Arabic 
inscriptions, with sketches of various 
hnown and a few wnkrwvm animals. 
Passing Wady Ghuz&leh with its sand- 
stone cliffs, and a network of other 
wadys, we at length reach the narrow 
ravine of S'adeh, which we follow in all 
its windii^s down to the pebbly shore 
of the blue Gulf of 'Akabah. A small 
brackish fountain, called 'Ain Nuwei- 
bi'a, is near the mouth of the ravine, 
and just 9 hrs. distant from Hazeroth. 

Pleasant is the sight of the waters 
after the parched desolation of the 
rocky wilderness ; pleasant too is the 
gentle > murmuring of the waves as 
they break on the pebbly beach, after 
the death-like silence of the glens of 
Sinai ; but pleasanter than all is the 
fresh breath of the zephyr, which, after 
pla3ring with the sunlit waves, fans 
our burning cheeks. By the seaside 
one never feels alone, even though the 
shore be solitary as that of Elath's 
Gulf. Every heaving of a wave seems 
like a throb of friendship's heart, and 
every " voice of the waters " like the 
whisper of affection. Here there is 
something more than this— the scenery 
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on ilie one hand is so wild, so bare, 
and on the other so ethereal, so fairy- 
like^ that one is never tired gazing 
on it. Now we glance at some new 
feature of the mountain barrier ; and 
now turn onr eyes oyer the deep blue 
waters to the beautiful hills of Arabia, 
whose rich tints are ever changing, 
as the sun rolls on his course, from 
the ** russet hue" of early mom, to 
the light azure of noonday, and the 
deep purple of even ; and then besides, 
the countless shells that strew the 
beach, exhibiting endless varieties of 
graceful forms and delicate colours, 
nil the mind with admiration and 
wonder. 

And this is the Gulf of Elath, on 
which, well-nigh 3000 years i^o^ the 
fleets of Solomon sailed, bearing the 
gold of Ophir, and the spices of Hind, 
to the little kingdom of Israel. (1 Kings 
ix.) But the kingdom of Israel has 
long since passed away ; and the 
Gulf of Elath is deserted now as the 
wilderness that surrounds it ; and the 
wealth of the East is conveyed by 
another channel to another little king- 
dom in the Western Ocean. Who can 
tell what changes may occur ere 
30 centuries more have elapsed ? 

A long march of more than 14 hrs. 
brings us to a point where a bold and 
rugged clifif projects into the sea, 
leaving no space even for a bridle- 
path along its base. This, and ano- 
ther cliff further in advance, are sur- 
mounted by passes of great difficulty, 
such, in fact, as we have not hitiierto 
encountered. The first is called Hu- 
weimirdt. It was in the valley be- 
tween the two that Burckhardt was 
attacked by the robbers, one of whom 
was killed by his resolute attendant, 
Hamd ; and it was somewhere in this 
r^on that Sheikh Suleim&n, Mr. 
Fisk's guide, was shot dead by the 
Muzeiny Arabs in 1842. As the in-' 
ddent is instructive, I here give it 
nearly in Mr. Fisk's own words. He 
was escorted, as is usual, by one of the 
tribes possessing the right of Ghafir. 
At that time the Muzeiny were at- 
tempting to secure f^ themselves the 
privilege of at least taking all travel- 
lers from the convent to 'Akabah, 



through their own territory. While 
Mr. Fisk and party were resting, the day 
before the murder, in Wady el-'Ain, a 
party of the Muzeiny, headed by Sheikh 
Farrik, came to his Arabs to make a 
final effort at supportmg, wilhout 
bloodshed, their clami. 'Waen Farrik 
was about to retire, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt*, an Arab of his tribe 
secretly informed him that his (Far- 
rik's) nephew had been shot on tiie 
previous day by one of Suleim&n's 
tribe, in reference to the very ques- 
tion then pending. All negotiation 
was at once broken up, though it ap- 
pears that Suleimdn never Imew the 
cause. The Muzeiny assembled in 
force, followed the party, and over- 
took them during the mght at their 
encampment on me shore of the gulf. 
Sheikh Suleim&n was enticed away in 
the morning under the plea of renew- 
ing negotiations. After some talk. 
Sheikh Farrik suddenly said to Sulei- 
mftn, "We care not lot the money, 
for there is blood between us." That 
moment one of the Muzeiny, raising his 
gun, shot Suleimftn through the body ; 
Farrik, drawing his sabre, cut hun 
down, and two other shots immediately 
followed, completing the bloody tra- 
gedy. Such is a recent and striking 
mstance of blood revenge. 

After scaling the two promontories, 
the little island of Kureiyeh (•* the Vil- 
lage ") comes in view in fix)nt, about i 
m. from the shore ; and its picturesque 
battlemented cliffs are disttactly seen 
from the path. It is merely a granite 
rock, some 300 yds. in length, contain- 
ing the ruins of a medisBval fortress, 
encompassed by a wall with two gate- . 
ways. This is the stronghold of AUah . 
mentioned by Abulfeda. Its founder 
is unknown ; but in a.d. 1182 it was. 
besieged by Bainald of ChMillon, and 
resisted all his efforts to gain it. In 
the time of the Arab historian it was 
already abandoned. Continuing along 
the shore, and sweeping round tlie 
northern end of the gul^ we at length 
reach the palm-groves and square 
fortress of Akabah, 9 hrs. march 
from the pass of Huweimir&t. 
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The name *Akabdh signifies a ** Bieep 
descent)'* and is deriyed from the wild 
pass on Ihe H&j road, down the west- 
em moimtain, from the platean of Tih 
to the head of the gulf. As applied to 
the village and fortress the name is 
modem; bnt there is an important 
remark in the geography of Ednsi — ^he 
calls this pass 'Aktiai Ailah, This 
gulf was from a very early period called 
the Oulf of Elath (or Ailah by the 
Greeks), from a city of that name which 
stood on its shores (1 Kings ix. 26), 
at its northern extremity (Dent. ii. 8). 
The town was built by Aziuriah king of 
Jndah about b.c. 800, and appears to 
have supplanted as a port the more 
ancient Bzion-geber, where the fleet of 
Solomon was built (2 Kings xiv. 22). 
It soon afterwards passed into the 
hands of the King of Syria (2 Kings 
zvi. 6) ; and it remained an important 
commercial city during the whole 
period of this country's occupation by 
the Greeks and Romans. It early be- 
came an episcopal see, and during the 
4th and Stii centuries bishops of Ailah 
were present at the councils of the 
Christian Churchy but like so many 
other flourishing cities of Arabia and 
Sjrria, it fell to ruin imder the wither- 
ing rule of IsUm. When Baldwin I. 
of Jeruselem made his bold excursion 
into the dreary waste of Arabia he 
found Ailah forsaken (a.d 1116), and 
placed in it h garrison ; but 50 yrs. later 
Saladin wrested it outof thehandsof the 
Crusaders. In Abulfeda's time it was 
deserted, with the exception of the few 
soldiers left in the castle to guard the 
Hdj caravans. About i m. north of 
*Akabah, near the shore, are some 
mounds of rabbish, which doubtless 
mark the site of the ancient city ; and 
the wretched huts of *Akabah are now 
its only representative. The present 
fortress (Burckbardt says) was built 
by a ruler of Egypt in the 16tii oenty., 
as one of a long line on the H^' road ; 
intended both for the protection of 
pU^rims and the storing of supplies. 
It IS now garrisoned by a few " irregu- 
lars," commanded by a netty officer. 

Elath and Ezion-geber are men- 



tioned as on the route of the Israelites 
on their return from Kadesh. They 
were refused a passage through Edoni, 
and were thus forced to pass round its 
southern and eastern borders (Deut. 
ii. 8 ; Jud. xi. 18). 



ROUTE 3. 

'aKABAH to wady musa — ^PETRA. 

B. 

'Akabah to Wady Ghttrundel . . 15 
Enter mountains of Edom .. .. 5 
Wady Mftsa— Petra 8 



Total 



28 



*Akabah is the utmost point to which 
the Tawarah Arabs can safely con- 
duct the traveller; and before attempt- 
ing to proceed to Petra an agreement 
must be made with the 'Alawtn — ^an 
impudent and lawless set of vagabonds 
as ever pilgrim had to de^ with. 
Their old Sheikh Hussein has acquired 
no enviable notoriety for an** itching 
palm ; " but this failinjg mi^ht be 
overlooked if after driving his hard 
baipains he showed any di^>osition to 
oblige his employers, or manifested any 
of the politeness generally character- 
istic of his race. On more than one 
occasion he has been guilty of grossly 
insulting those whom he was bound to 
protect ; and he seems to have barely 
stopped short of personal violence. 
No traveller ought to tolerate such 
conduct; and if it should be found 
impossible to resist his indignities dur- 
ing the journey, care should be taken 
to deduct a round sum from his pay at 
Hebron. Were this plan followed by 
one or two parties, the sheikh would 
doubtless ** mend his manners " for the 
future. His son Mohammed is better 
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reported o^ at least so &r as regards 
his treatment of those he conducts : 
Mr. Bartlett was satisfied with him ; 
and Mr. Stanley says, *" I feel hound to 
mention the almost princely courtesy 
which he showed to us during the 
Journey.** If travellers will refiresh 
their memories with the few hints I 
have already given as to the mode of 
dealing with tiie Bedawtn and others, 
thev will perhaps find it less difficult 
to deal even with the rascally 'Alawin. 
The sums generally demanded hy 
Sheikh Hussem for conveying the tra- 
veller to Petra and Hehron are exorhi- 
tant, and should he steadfastiy resisted. 
The following sums have heen i>aid ; — 
Einnear and Boherts, for a party of 3 
persons — camels, escort, Ac., 4500 
piastres. Dr. Olin and paHy, for each 
camel 280 piastres, and for each Arah 
forming escort 260 piastres. Miss 
Martdneau and party, each person to 
pay 1000 piastres for escort* and 250 
over and above for every camel requir- 
ed. Mr. Bartlett, from 'Akahah to 
Petra, and thence hack to Cairo, 3000 
piastres, including everything. It is 
absolute folly to pay such a tax as 
this. There is little to be seen at 
' Akabah, and there is nothing on the 
route to attract special attention more 
than in any other part of the desert. 
By turning from the convent of Siniu 
northward to the fortress of Nukhl, 
where the Tawarah can safely conduct 
the traveller, he escapes the 'Alawin, 
and can easily make a moderate bar- 
gain with the Tidhah Arabs for an 
escort to Petra. The difference in dis- 
tance is not much over a day. If, 
however, the traveller wishes to visit 
*Akabah, it is as well to try to make 
an arrangement with Hussein. The 
distance to Petra is 3 days, thence 
to Hebron 45 hrs., or 5 good days ; I 
would, therefore, consider the sum of 
250 piastres for ecush camel sufficient 
to cover all expenses of guard, carriage^ 
and sheikh. Dr. Bobinson paid only 
135 piastres per camel from 'Akabah 
to Hebron through the desert of Tih, 
though the distance is the same as by 
Petra. Should the 'Alawin refuse a 
fair sum, better make a detour along 
the Haj road westward to Nukhl with 



the Tawarah*— this is about 3 days, 
and ought not to cost more than 60 
piastres a camel ; but to prevent im- 
position, it would be well to make a 
conditional agreement to this effect 
with the Tawarah escort before leav- 
ing Cairo. The knowledge of such an 
agreement might help to bring Hus- 
sein to terms. At Nukhl Ti&hah 
Arabs can generally be met with ; 
and several parties have lately followed 
this route. ^ 

During the spring of the present 
year (1857) travellers have encountered 
more than usual difficulty in. their 
visits to Petra. It appears that the 
'Alawin were engaged in some war in 
the interior of the desert, and could 
not be got to 'Akabah to form an es- 
cort. The FeUahin too, who inhabit the 
defiles of Wady Mdsa, showed an in- 
solence and a rapacity £eu* beyond even 
all former experience. Whether this 
was owing to the absence of the 'Ala- 
win it may be difficult to say ; but I 
rather think it is just a part of that 
spirit of insubordination which is 
creeping over the whole of Syria. Be 
this as it may, no party, I believe, was 
permitted to remain more than about 
24 hrs. amid the ruins, and during that 
time they were exposed to every 
species of outrage and violence. Every 
traveller was ** dogged " from cave to 
cave, and from glen to glen, by parties 
of armed savages, shouting and yelling, 
and often putting knives to his throat 
and guns to his breast, while they de- 
manded bakhshish : some were not per- 
mitted to visit certain prominent build- 
ings except by paying a large extra 
fee: articles of dress, tent &niture, 
and arms were openly snatehed from 
others, and oidy given up on payment 
of a ransom : and one large party, for 
attempting to resist the exactions of 
these ruffians, were deliberately fired 
upon in their tent, and had a servant 
dangerously wounded. 

The Fellahin have doubtless reaped 
a golden harvest during the past year, 
and, like the lion after a taste of blood, 
they mil be all the more savage in fti- 
ture. Except some means be taken to 
subdue them, Petra may almost be con- 
sidered shut up for the present : few 
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will wish to expose themselyeB to in- 
solence and outrage, not to say danger, 
for the sake of a lew hours among the 
rums. Fetra, doubtless, amply repays 
a toilsome journey ; but it is question- 
able whether a mere peep at its splen- 
dours, such as every traveller during 
the past season had to rest satisfied 
with, is worth the insolence and vio- 
lence it entails. At Cairo, or the 
convent of Sinai« or at Jerusalem, tra- 
vellers may learn the Blufce of matters, 
and act accordingly. ^ 

Kow, however, taking it for granted 
that the Fellahin are propitious, that a 
bargain has been concluded, and that 
Sheikh Hussein or his son has taken 
tiie lead, we set out for the ** rock city 
of Edonu* • Our way is up the *Arahah 
("the Plain "^, that singular valley 
which, beginnmg atAntioch, divides 
Syria through its centre, and forms a 
connecting Hnk between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. It is here 
IMkrched and barren ; bounded on both 
sides by jagged mountain ranges. Up 
this valley the Israelites probably 
journeyed from the wilderness of Sinai 
to Kadesh-bamea ; and down it they 
certainly came agciin, long afterwards, 
when refased a passage through the 
(enitories of Edom (Deut. ii. 8). 

On enterinjg Wady 'Arabah we see 
on the east side (2 hrs. from *Akabah) 
a low gaj) in the hills, called Wady el- 
Ithm, which intersects the mountain 
range, and still forms one of the regu- 
lar roads from 'Akabah to Petra. In 
ancient times it was the line of the 
great lughway between Elath and that 
city. The ran^e on the western side 
of the *Arabah is here limestone, and 
that opposite granite. After passing 
the opening of Wady Ithm, the next 
important valley on the right is Tubal, 
where the red sandstone first appears 
surmounting the gray granite. In 
about 15 hrs. from *Ak[3)ah the en- 
trance of Wady Ghiirundel is seen 
oh the right, a narrow gorge shut in by 
rugged sandstone cliffs. A short dis- 
tance up it is a small fountain, around 
which a few palm-trees cluster, and a 
verdant ^rass-plat spreads ou^ inviting 
us to pitch our tents on the green 



tur^ and luxuriate for a time beneath 
the shade by the still waters. Some 
4 hrs. fiurther north is a rising ground, 
probably the watershed of the great 
valley. A commanding view is here 
obtained southward toward the ancient 
Elath ; but one still more interestinjp; 
lies on the opposite side to the N.E. 
There are tne mountains of Edom 
rising up, dark, and desolate, as if the 
predicted curse had been fiilfilled to 
the letter; there too, overtopping 
them all, is the double peak of Mount 
Hor, towering like a huge fortress from 
its rocky base. 1 h. more, and the 
scene is changed again. The bleak 
wastes of the *Araba^ are left behind, 
and we suddenly dive in among the 
wild hills of Edom, our narrow path 
making man^ a turn and wind between 
fantastic cliffs, through which the 
slanting sun shoots long rays here and 
there, %hting up the rugged bottom of 
the ravine. Tufts of grass, and gay 
wild flowers, diversify tiie little plat- 
forms among the variegated rocks; 
while here and there a miniature com* 
field affords a pleasing contrast, in its 
bright green hue, to the sombre colours 
of the sandstone strata. The way 
becomes more and more entangled 
among the moimtains as we advance ; 
and the deep red cliffs draw closer and 
closer, narrowing the sky above and 
the track below, until the mind be- 
comes almost as gloomy as the defile 
itself. At length we ascend, and 
surmount a high ridge, an offset from 
the southern base of Mount Hor; but 
our way immediately descends again 
into a roclr^ ravine, where oleanders 
and tamarisks shoot up amid the Mien 
blocks, and where the sculptured 
&9ades and dark entrances of nume- 
rous tombs range alon^ the perpen- 
dicular sides of the cuffs overhead. 
Through this strange avenue we wind 
for nearly two miles, until it ushers us 
into a still stranger amphitheatre, where 
we have before us the fSeiUen palaces, 
and around us the rock-hewn sepul- 
chres of Petra. The whole distance 
from el-'Arabah is 8 hrs. 
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Eastern Route from *Akabah to 
Petra. 

Laborde appears to be the only 
traveller who followed the ancient 
road from Elath to the capital of 
Edom. His description of it is neither 
foil nor satis&ctory; but he says 
enough to show that both in scenery 
and antiquarian interest it is prefer- 
able to thiftt through the *Arabah. It 
enters the wild gorge of Wady el-Ithm, 
where several walls may be observed 
crossing the ravine. These are con- 
structed by the Bedawin for defence, 
and are sufficient to prevent any sud- 
den forav of horsemen. The wady 
runs up between the mountains, first 
eastwfod, and then turning K.E. in a 
winding course. Some distance up 
are the ruins of a fortress on a project- 
ing rock, formerly intended to guard 
the road : other towers occur fitrther on. 
The wady at length opens on an undu- 
lating plain caJled Humeiyi^eh, from 
a rumed town of that name situated 
near the road. After passing this 
town and a foimtain, the path strikes 
northward over a mountain ridge, 
crossing in its course the old Roman 
road ; and descending again near the 
village of Eljy, inhabited by the feUUp- 
htn of Wady MOsa, it enters the sub- 
lime cleft of Sik, the main approach to 
PetiB. The traveller who wishes to 
traverse new ^und, and explore an 
interesting region, would do well to 
tiy this eastern route* 



Edom. 

. The country we have now in iwurt 
traversed, and whose rock-hewn capital 
we have just entered, is the ancient 
Edom. Its name Edom, ** Bed," may 
perhaps be regarded as indicative of 
the peculiar colour of its mountains ; 
though it may be more directly derived 
from Esau, whose inheritance it be- 
came, and who had got the name Edom 
suggested by his appearance at his 
biri^ (Gen. xxv. 25), and confirmed 
by the disposal of his birthright for a 
mess of red lentiles (Gen. xxv. 80). It 



was anciently called Mount 8eir, 
** Bugged," and embraced the hilly 
region extending along the east side 
of the 'Arabah, from the southern end 
of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of 'Akabah. 
Its first inhabitants were the Horitet^ 
** dwellers in caves," who were driven 
out by Esau and his descendants. In 
later times King David conquered 
Edom; and Solomon built his great 
fleet at its onl^, or principal, sea^rt. 
But the Edomites soon after regamed 
their independence ; and, with me ex- 
ception of temporary defeats by Ama- 
ziah and Uzziah, they lived in security. 
During the troublous times that wasted 
Judah and Israel, the Edomites pros- 
pered, and, joining the Chaldieans, con- 
tributed to the overthrow of these 
kingdoms. They then occupied the 
northern section of the desert of Tih, 
and many towns of southern Palestine. 
But under the warlike Maccabees they 
were in turn subdued, and governed 
by Jewish prefects. One of tiiese, 
Antipatcr, an Idumtean by birth, by 
the &vour of Caesar was made procu- 
rator of all Judiea ; and his sonlferod 
the Great became " king of the Jews." 
While the Edomites (or Idumaeans, 
as the Greeks called them) extended 
their territory towards Palestine, they 
were themselves driven out of their 
native mountains by the NahatheanB^ an 
Arab tribe descended from Nebaioth, 
Ishmael's oldest son (1 Ghron. i. 29), 
which then possessed a great part of 
southern Ajubia. They seized Petra, 
and established themselves there, at 
least as early as the 3rd centy. b.c. ; and 
their possessions gradually grew into 
the kingdom of Airabia Petrasa, many 
of whose princes bore the name Areta*. 
One of tiiese was father-in-law of 
Herod ; and it was for repudiating his 
daughter in order to many Herodiaci 
that Herod was rebuked by John the 
Baptist (Luke iii. 19). The same 
Aretas afterwards seized the city of 
Damascus, and held it at the time of 
Paul's conversion Q2 Gor. xi. 32). The 
kingdom of Arabia was finally sub- 
dued by the Bomans in a.d. 105. The 
Nabatheans were a commercial people, 
and were the principal carriers of the 
luxuries of India and southern Arabia 
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acTOBs the peninsula of Sinai to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. To them 
Petia owes those great monuments 
which are now the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world. 

Edom was, in the first centuries of 
the Christian era, included in the epis- 
copal province of Palxstina Tertia, of 
which Petra was metropolis. After 
the Mohammedan conquest its com- 
mercial importance fell away* and its 
flourishing port and inland cities he- 
oame ruinous and deserted. The 
Mohammedans were the instruments 
by which the fearful predictions of 
Scripture were literally fulfilled: — 
"Thus saith the Lord; Behold, O 
Mount Seir, I am against thee, and I 
will stretch out mine hand against 
thee, and I will make thee most deso- 
late. Then will I cut off from it him 
that passeth out and him that re- 
tumetii, and I will make thee perpetual 
desolations, and thy cities shall not 
return." (Ezek. xxv.) 

The geological structure of Edom is 
somewhat peculiar. Along the base 
of the mountain range, on the side of 
the 'Arabah, are low calcareous hills. 
To these succeed lofty masses of 
igneous rock, chiefly porphyry; over 
which lies the red and variegated sand- 
stone in irregular ridges and abrupt 
cliffs, with deep ravines between. The 
latter strata give the mountains their 
most striking features. The average 
elevation is about 2000 ft. On the east- 
ward is a long, almost unbroken lime- 
stone ridge, higher than the other, and 
declining gently to the great plateau 
of the Arabian desert. The breadth 
of the moimtain region does not exceed 
20 m. The valleys and flat terraces 
on the mountain sides and summits 
are covered with soil of almost un- 
equalled richness, from which trees, 
shrubs, and flowers now spring up 
luxuriantly. All this shows the mi- 
nute accuracv of Bible topography, 
where we find Issac saying to his son 
Esau,— « Thy dwelling shall be the 
fetness of the earth, and of the dew of 
heaven from above." (Ghen. xxvii. 
39.) 



Petra— Wadt Musa. 

Historical Sketch.— The foregoing 
notices of Edom prepare the way for 
a sketch of Petra. In the Old Testa- 
ment it is referred to only twice. It 
is said of King Amaziah, he " slew of 
Edom in the valley of Salt ten thou- 
sand, and took Sdah by war." (2 Kings 
xiv. 7.) Isaiah tells the Moabites to 
"send the lamb from the ruler of the 
land from Sda to the wilderness, unto 
the mount of the daughter of Zion " 
(xvi. 1) ; alluding doubtless to the 
tribute paid to Israel. At this time 
the Moabites would seem to have in- 
habited Petra, or Sela, both of which 
names are descriptive of the city, sig- 
nifying " Bock." Petra was a city of 
Edom, but never the capital of the 
JEdomites; their capital was Bozrah, 
perhaps the present Buseirah. (See 
Boute 4.) 

Towards the end of the 4th centy. 
B.C. Petra was taken by the Naba- 
theans, and afterwards became, as we 
have seen, their capital. The city is 
briefly but accurately described by 
Strabo, in whose days it was the great 
place of transit for &e products of the 
East on their way to the western king- 
doms. It is mentioned in the writings 
of Pliny, Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Jerome ; and its name as an episcopal 
see is found in the NotitisB Ecclesias- 
tic83 so late as the 6th centy. But 
afterwards it entirely disappears from 
history, and for more than 1200 yrs. its 
very site remained unknown. It was 
not until the reports collected by 
Seetzen in ISOT.respecting the wonder- 
ful remains in Wady Mtisa, had been 
verified by the discovery and personal 
examination of them by Buckhardi; 
that the latter first ventured to sug- 
gest their identity with the long-lost 
capital of Arabia Petriea. Bnrckhardt 
entered Wady MOsa, Aug. 22, 1812. 
In 1818 Messrs. Irby, Mangles, Banks, 
and Legh visited it, after encountering 
great opposition. 10 yrs. later Messrs. 
Laborde and Linant spent 8 days 
among the ruins, and carried away 
with uiem a map, and a large portfolio 
of interesting and instructive drawings. 
From these the ancient capital of &e 
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Nabatheans has become better known 
to European readers than from all 
the descriptions that have since fol- 
lowed them. Monuments like those 
of Petra it is difficult to describe; and 
a good sketch is better than half a 
volume of letterpress. To the works 
of Laborde, Bartlett's * Forty Days in 
the Desert** and Keith*B 'Prophe- 
cies,* I refer the reader who may not 
be able to see the originals. Two of 
the views in the latter work from 
daguerreotypes, of the "Corinthian 
Tomb," and the " Deir,** are exquisite. 
But Petra is one of those places where 
both pencil and photo^ph &il to 
carry away a/uZZ delineation of nature : 
all want the rich colouring which 
gives to the real scene such uniivalled 
charms. 



Description of Petra. 

Chmeral View, — The first object of 
the traveller on establishing himself 
in Petra, whether he enter it, as we 
have done, by the avenue from the 
south, or by the wild ravine from the 
east, ought to be to select some com- 
manding spot from which to obtain 
a general view of the ruins, and circle 
of surrounding tombs. The best place 
fortius purpose is perhaps the high 
cliff immediately on the north side of 
the theatre, which he can easily climb 
by a rude and broken staircase com- 
mencing from the uppermost bench. 
Seating himself here, the site of the 
city, with its girdle of sculptured cliffs. 
Is spread out before him like a ma^ ; 
and taking the accompanying map in 
his hand, he can almost at a glance 
identify the principal monuments. 
He now sees that the city stood in an 
irregular basin, through the bottom 
of which a stream winds : entering at 
the S.E. comer, running northward 
round a spur of the cliff on which he 
stands, and then turning W., it inter- 
sects the ruins, and disappears through 
a wild gorge. The banks on each side 
present narrow strips of level ground, 
and then ascend irregularly, but gently, 
to the base of the ckffs, which rise up 
almost sheer precipies from 150 to 300 



ft. ; while ravines, deep, dark, and 
rugged, branch off into the mountains^ 
remmdin^ one of the rays of a starfish* 
The whole area available for building 
purposes does not exceed i m. square. 

But let us take a systematic glance 
at the strange scene now before us, so 
as to fix the general features firmly in 
our memories. Here close on the 
right is a narrow valley, with the littl« 
rivulet flowing out from the yawn- 
ing chasm behind. The cliff opposite 
is low ; but over it, JBuiher back, rises 
another and much loftier one, extend- 
ing far to the north, and almost filled 
with beautifrQ tombs. One among 
them attracts attention by its fine 
Corinthian fSagade, and anollier beyond 
it is conspicuous with its three tiers of 
columns. The background on the 
north is filled in by tne bare moun- 
tains of Dibdiba, which descend in 
broken masses to the bottom of the 
valley. On the left again is a range 
of precipitous peaks, dotted with the 
dark openings of numerous sepulchres, 
and divided to their base by gloomy 
clefts. Near the spot where the 
streamlet disappears are the crumbling 
walls of an old temple or palace, now 
known by the name of ••Pharaoh's 
Castle,'* Kusr Far*5n. Immediately 
on the left of the peak on which we 
stand is a steep accbvity leading up to 
a plateau, wMch extends along the 
whole summit of the western clifis to 
the foot of Mount Hor. The Arabs 
call it SutOh Har^n, "Aaron's 
Plains.'* 

What strikes us most in the general 
view, as well as in a more minute ex- 
amination of Petra, after the ^at 
natural features have been taken in, is 
the vast multitude of tombs, and the 
gorgeous colouring of the cliffs in 
which they are hewn. The colours 
are not bright or gaudy; they are 
rather subdued, and perhaps even 
dull; but their varying lines, and 
blending hues, are inconceivably beau- 
tiful. Here are deep crimson, blue, 
purple, and yellow, blended harmoni- 
ously together, and suffusing the 
whole sculptured front of noble tomb 
or temple, like the wavy shades of 
watered silk. 
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Walks through Petra. 

To the traveller in this city time is 
a great treasure : he knows not when, 
like many of his predecessors, he may 
be compelled to decamp on a moment's 
notice ; he knows not where he may 
meet swarms of armed vagabonds 
barring his progress, and i&outing 
hakJuMsh. The longer he stays, as a 
^nend rule, the more annoying both 
mends and foes become. News of 
his arrival spreads among the neigh- 
bouring tribes ; strangers flock in to 
see what they can msike by blustering 
or pilfering ; and the escort becomes 
anxious to flee from complicated diffi- 
culties. It is well to pay the hundred 
piagtres ghufr, or "black mail," which 
the representative of old Abu Zeitiin 
thinks himself justifled in demanding ; 
if it were only to rid one of the pre- 
sence, even for a single day, of a set 
of half-naked, hungry savages, who 
otherwise dog his steps, and meet 
him in every comer. By tiie way, the 
** hundred piastres " has been latterly 
increased eumost od infinitum. But 
to see the "lions" in the shortest 
possible time is what all will desire : 
I therefore recommend a systematic 
plan ; and perhaps the best is to pass 
hurriedly out of the city (though one 
has to return by the same path again), 
and begin at the eastern extremity, 
where the wady below the village of 
Eljy contracts to form the wonderfcQ 
chasm of the Sik ; and the best time 
for viewing this is the morning, or at 
least the forenoon, when the sun's rays 
slant down into the ravine, and light 
up the noble facade of the Ehusneh. 

The Sik, — ^Here it was that poor 
Burckhardt obtained his first glance 
at some of the monimients of the long- 
lost city. The memory of his diffl- 
cidties may well stimulate our ardour 
in these more fortunate days, though 
we cannot but lament the schemes 
and falsehoods by which he thought 
proper to remove or overcome them. 
The feUdh who guided him had been 
feed by a pair of old horseshoes, and 
ccurried in his arms a kid for sacrifice 
at the tomb of Aaron— the ostensible 



object of the visit ; while Burckhardt 
himself trudged along on foot with a 
skin of water on his shoulders. Such 
was the way in which he entered the 

Slace, who soon afterwards astonished 
lurope by his discovery. 
The Sik was anciently the chie^ 
and is still by far the most striking, 
approach to the city. In &ct, so 
passing strange — so enchanting— is the 
whole scene when first entered fix)m 
this side, that all who can should 
follow Bobinson and Burckhardt, 
and, even though at the expense of 
a considerable detour, enter Petra by 
the Sik. Two considerable valleys 
unite below the village of Eljy, and 
form by their junction Wady Mftsa. 
Down the northern one flows a rivulet 
from a copious fountain half an hour 
distant, called ' Ain Miisa ; it receives 
a small tributary from the southern, 
and then runs on through the Sik, its 
general course being westward. Wady 
Miisa is first wide with sloping terraced 
banks ; but it soon contracts between 
high cliffs of sandstone. At this point 
the first monuments are seen. Before 
entering the narrow jwurt a group of 
light-coloured rocks is passed on the 
right, in which is a large and singular 
tomb. It consists of a square court 
hewn in the rock ; on the western side 
is a fayade with pilasters at the angles, 
and a door leading to the interior ; on 
each side of the fa^e are low wings, 
like porticos, witii Doric columns. 
The eastern side of the court is en- 
closed by a wall of masonry, with 
colossal lions much defaced on either 
side of the entrance. The narrow 
portion of the valley, into which we 
now pass, is about 50 yds. wide, and 
the rocks on each side are 50 or 60 ft. 
high. Numerous fSa^ades and openings 
of tombs appear on the right, which in 
any other place would he objects of 
interest, but are here passed with in- 
difference as we hasten on to more 
remarkable monuments. Ere we have 
advanced far three singular tombs on 
the rt. arrest attention, and will at 
once recall the well-known form of 
Absolom's mausoleum in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. They are masses of rock, 
some 16 ft. square, which have been 
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separated from the adjacent difEs by 
wide cuttings. The sides contract 
upwards in the Egyptian style; but 
the roofs are flat. In one of them is 
a small sepulchral chamber with a 
low door. A few yds. farther down is 
a very remarkable monument hewn 
out of the cliff on the 1. In front, 
below, is a facade consisting of a 
portico of six Ionic columns, with 
pediment and a multitude of orna- 
ments, in florid style — more like the 
fantastic scene of a proyincial theatre 
than an architectural work in stone. 
Over this is another fei^ade totally dif- 
ferent in character; bein^ entirely 
plain, with a simple mouldmg across 
it ; but above it, in a recess, are four 
slender pyramids hewn out of the 
rock. The whole is in bad taste, and 
presents no appearance of unity of 
design; yet it is striking, and not 
devoid of beauty. It may be said in- 
deed of all the monuments of Petra» 
taken singly, that they have no claim 
to architectural purity or refined 
taste ; but their position and grouping 
are so peculiar, so grand, that in 
roaming among them one forgets 
Ruskin's * Lamps,* with all the light 
they throw on Greek and Boman art, 
and can only gaze on in admiration 
and wonder. I do not envy the man 
who could calmly sit down in a chasm 
of Petra to criticise the proportions of 
one of its rock-hewn tombs or temples. 
But to proceed* We still descend 
the glen, through a street of tombs, 
whose sculptured fafades and dark 
doorways Ime the sombre clifiEs and 
insulated peaks on each side; while 
fig-trees of deepest green shoot out 
from chinks in the rock above, and 
luxuriant oleanders almost fill up the 
path below. At some 300 paces from 
the entrance the ravine opens into a 
littie amphitheatre, seemingly wholly 
shut in by rocky walls except at the 
spot where we enter. The brook, 
however, continues its course, and the 
eye following it detects a narrow cleft 
in the opposite wall through which it 
disappears. Following it, we pass a 
projecting rock, and suddenly find 
ourselves at the entrance of a terrific 
chasm, formed, as it would seem, by 



the rending of the mountain fh>m 
summit to centre. The width is 
only about 12 ft., increasing in places 
to 20 or 30. The sides are perpendi- 
cular or overhanging waUs of deep 
red sandstone, at first about 100 ft. 
high, but gradually increasing to 300. 
Nothing could surpass the awful 
grandeur of this ravine; and oi^e 
cannot repress a shudder on looking 
up from its gloomy depths, through 
the gradually narrowing fissure, to 
the irregular streak of blue sky 
bordered by the rugged summits far 
overhead. Gonstantiy winding, too^ 
one seems at every new turn to be 
shut in on all sides, and hopelessly 
imprisoned in the very bowels of the 
earth. Yet here, in this cleft, from 
whence the light of day is well-nigh 
excluded, into the depths of which no 
solitary ray of sunlight can penetrate, 
traces of art and industry are every- 
where visible. Bemains of ancient 
pavement cover the bottom, once the 
mghway to a proud city; along the 
sides are niches hewn in the smooth 
cliff to receive the statues of the good 
and ^at ; and tablets, too, are tiiere 
once inscribed with the records of 
their deeds : on the left is an aque- 
duct tunnelled in the rock, and lugh 
up on the right is a conduit of earthen 
pipes let into the precipice. These, 
the works of man, are now all ruinous 
and time-worn ; statue and inscription, 
form, name, and story, are alike gone. 
The products of nature are alone 
perennial, for, while the monuments 
of man are all spoiled, the delicate 
branches of the caper-plant hang 
down as fresh and beautiml from the 
chinks in the rock as they did 2000 
years ago ; and the foliage of the wild 
fig and tamarisk is as rich, and the 
flower of the oleander as gaudy, as 
they were when the princes of £dom 
dwelt ** in the clefts of the rocks, aiid 
held in pride the height of the hill." 
(Jer. xlix. 16). 

Such are the features of the Sik, 
which is more than 1 m. in len^h. 
But perhaps the most striking object 
in the whole extent is the arch near 
its entrance, buttressed high up on the 
rugged cUffs, and spanning the inter- 
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vening gulf— seemingly inaccessible to 
human hand, and useless for human 
object; fancy would make it the work 
of some spirit of the mountains con- 
structed as a portal to her wild retreat. 
Curiosity, however, has scaled even 
this height, and solved the mystery of 
its purpose. It supported an aque- 
duct, intended doubtless to convey 
water to the more elevated temples or 
palaces in the city. 

The Khuzneh. — After winding 
through this strange and gloomy 
passage, contending here wiui the 
straggling branches of the oleander, 
and there with fsMen rocks, a scene 
of exquisite beauty — of almost fairy 
sjplendour — suddenly bursts upon our 
view, for which all we have yet seen 
has not prepared us. A rosy-tinted 
rock appears between the perpendi- 
cular walls of the chasm, within a 
huge niche of which stands the noble 
fa^Bbde of the great temple of Petra, 
the Khuzneh, It is now we see the 
magic influence of the morning sun, 
as Sie rays Ml slanting on this monu- 
ment revealing its fine proportions by 
the most artistic blending of light ana 
shade, and bringing out the minutest 
details of its gorgeous colouring. In 
the grandeur of its situation, the rich- 
ness of its natural colouring, and the 
singularity of its construction, this 
structure stands, unrivalled in the 
world. It is directly opposite the 
opening of the S^ hewn out of the 
side of a wider ravine ttiat here passes 
the latter at right angles ; and it is so 
placed as to Ml foil upon the view of 
every one who enters the city. With 
consummate skill have the archi- 
tects of Petra availed themselves of 
remarkable natural formation to dazzle 
the straii^er, as he emerges from an 
all but subterranean defile, by the 
enchanting prospect of one of their 
noblest monuments. Most fortunate, 
too, were they in the material out of 
which it is hewn, for the rosy tint of 
the portico, sculptured pediment, and 
statues overhead, contrasts finely with 
the darker masses of rugged cliff above 
and aroimd, and the deep green of the 
vegetation at its base. The monu- 



ment is in wonderful preservation; 
some of the most delicate details of 
the carving are as fresh and sharp as 
if executed yesterday. 

The arcmtecture is Corinthian, but 
the plan is unique. The fSsi^ade con- 
sists of two stories. The lower one 
has a portico of four columns, 85 ft. 
high, projecting only a few inches 
from the sur&ce, and surmounted by 
a frieze and pediment delicately sculp- 
tured with vases connected by festoons. 
At the sides of this portico are wings 
like antoB; each having a pilaster at 
the angle supporting a deep cornice. 
On the fiat surfieice of the wings are 
sculptured figures in relief but ao 
much worn as scarcely to he distin- 
guishable. At the level of the apex 
of the pediment runs a horizontal 
moulding, terminating the first story, 
and forming the base of the second. 
The upper story is very singular in 
plan. It looks as if a low portico of 
four columns, with a pediment, had 
been cut down the centre, and the 
parts set back so as to afford a clear 
space between them for a small cylin- 
drical monument, surmounted by a 
dome and urn supported by four 
columns, with sculptured figures on 
pedestals between them. There are 
also statues between the columns of 
tiie dissevered portico. Within the 
great portico is a vestibule, having 
a door opening into a plain lofty 
chamber, behind which is another of 
less size. Small lateral chambers 
also open from the vestibule. The 
whole structure is excavated from the 
solid rock, with the exception of the 
two central columns of the portico, 
one of which has Mien. The age of 
the monument can only be guessed at, 
and its very object is matter of con- 
troversy. Was it a temple constructed 
in honour of some god, or a mau- 
soleum hewn out in memory of some 
man? It is in vain we inquire. It 
bears no inscription, preserves no 
name, has no story. ** There it stands 
as it has stood for ages, in beauty and 
loneliness," having no legend of the 
olden time, no theme on which the 
muse might soar to celebrate its past 
glories. Its rich tints are now lighted 
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ap by the morning stin, and now cast 
into shade as he ^oes down beneath the 
western cUfi& ; IDce the magical crea- 
tion of some splendid night vision 
petrified, it strikes the eye once, and 
ever after haunts the memory. 

The name given to it by the Arabs 
is el-Khumeh, ** the Treasure." Their 
tradition is, that its ancient possessor, 
a Pharaoh of course, deposited in the 
urn which surmounts the facade his 
vast treasures of money and jewels. 
There they stiU remain beyond the 
reach of human hand, jealously guarded 
by watchful genii. Few of the Beda- 
wln can pass without trying his luck 
by an attempt to rifle the ^ecious 
store. Eneehn^ down, Vitm lUdh^ his 
old matchlock is presented, the cliffs 
re-echo the report, the bullet perchance 
rebounds from the urn, but Fortune wiU 
not send down upon him her golden 
showers. 

Other Tombe.—'We are now in a 
broader ravine, whose course is to- 
wards the N.W. The stream is still 
here with its thickets of oleander, and 
its groups of gay wild flowers; and 
the cliffs still line the sides, honey- 
combed with tombs, exhibiting facades 
of every form and design. Burck- 
hardt has observed that there are not 
perhaps 2 sepulchres in Wady Mtlsa 
perfectly alike ; they vary at every turn, 
and on every cliffy in size, shape, and 
ornament. But the most common type 
in tills section is that of a truncated 
pyramid, with pilasters at the angles, 
and an ornamented doorway in the 
centre. Some fronts are quite plain ; 
others are embellished wim pilasters, 
semi-columns, friezes, and peiiiments, 
all sculptured in relief on the living 
rock. Some of them, instead of a pe- 
diment, have a flight of steps running 
up from each comer and meeting in 
the centre. This style seems peculiar 
to Petra, and may be called Arabian, 
or more properly Nabathean. Indeed, 
a great majority of the older tombs are 
unique in plan and ornament, and little 
seems to have been borrowed from 
Egypt, Greece, or Bome. The pyrami- 
ded forms were not confined to this 
place, for historians tell us that the 
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tomb of Helena at Jerusalem, and the 
tombs of the Maccabees at Modin, had 
pyramids erected over them. In this 
part of the valley is the tomb whose 
uchitrave once bore a Greek inscrip- 
tion, but both architrave and inscrip- 
tion are now g:one, having faXien during 
a storm of rain while Imss Martineau 
and her party were encamped amid 
the ruins. This fact may partly ac- 
count for the almost total absence of 
inscriptions, the action of the elements 
on the soft rock destroying the surfietce 
where ftdly exposed. Another proba- 
ble reason is given by Irby and Man- 
gles. In the £st9ades of many of the 
tombs may be seen cavities apparently ' 
for "pegs or rivets," used to fasten on 
tablets charged witii inscriptions. 

The Theatre,— On going down the 
valley a short distance it suddenly ex- 
pands to a width of about 120 yds., 
receiving another narrow ravine from 
the S. Here on the left is the theatre, 
wholly excavated in the rock. The 
arena is 120 ft. in diameter, and there 
are 33 tiers of benches, with 3 etmei. 
Above the benches is a row of small 
excavated chambers in the circle of 
the rock, looking down on the stage. 
The scene was of masonry, and is 
entirely destroyed, tiie bases of 3 
columns alone remaining. It has been 
estimated that this fine structure would 
contain from 3000 to 4000 spectators. 
The view around is remarkable ; the 
cliffs on every side almost filled with 
tombs; and more than a himdred of 
these " houses of tiie dead " were before 
the eyes of the people whenever they 
raised them from ttie exciting scenes 
of the arena. This view is well known 
from the charming sketehes of Laborde 
and Bartlett ; it is rather unfortunate, 
however, that neither of these accom- 
plished artists was satisfied with the 
recdity, but thought to improve it by 
extemporising a background. The 
commanding view from the cliff to the 
N.W. has already been referred to. 

The Eastern CZif.— Still following 
the stream from the side of the theatre, 
we have on the right a low cliffi like 
a spur from the loftier one behind. 

D 
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The tombs here are very nnmerotiS'- 
gome chaste and simple in strle, others 
profusely ornamented ; some low down, 
their openings near the bottom of the 
valley ; others high up and almost' in- 
accessible. Abont 200 yds. below the 
theatre the valley opens ont into the 
great basin in which the city stood. 
We now leave the stream to follow 
its own oonrse, and, crossing over to 
the r^ht bank, toil up the rugged 
acclivity, past the end of the low cliff. 
The whole ground on the left is here 
covered wim hewn stones, while be- 
hind, near the river-bed, may be seen the 
prostrate colnmns of a peJaoe or tem- 
ple. Immediately in front, along the 
face of the precipice, are some of the 
finest monuments of Fetra. Here 
Bnrckhardt numbered 50 tombs close 
together. ** Not the least remarkable 
circumstance in the peculiarities of 
this singular spot is the colour of the 
rocks. They present not a dead mass 
of dull monotonous red, but an end- 
less variety of bright and living hues, 
from the deepest crimson to the softest 
pink, verging also sometimes to orange 
and yellow. These varying shades are 
often distinctly marked by waving lines, 
imparting to tiie sur&ce of the rock a 
succession of brilliant and changing 
tints, like the hues of watered silk, 
and adding greatly to the imposing 
effect of &e sculptured monuments. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to give 
to the reader an idea of the singular 
effect of rocks, tinted with the most 
extraordinary hues, whose summits 
present us with Nature in her most 
savage and romantic form ; whilst their 
bases are worked out in all the sym- 
metry and regularity of art, with colon- 
nades and pediments, and ranges of 
corridors, aohering to their perpendi- 
cular suiiiBMse." 

Tarnb toiih the Arched Terrace.— The 
first of the remarkable group of tombs 
on this cliff that calls for particular 
notice is the one which is easily dis- 
tinguished by an arched terrace in 
front, and an urn on its pediment. 
The labour of excavation, independent 
of architectural ornament, must have 
been here enormous ere the rock was 



pared down to a workable snr&ce — ^tfae 
front of the fit^ade being about 15 ft 
within the natural face of the diff. 
The sides of this deep cutting aro 
hewn into open galleries like cloisters, 
each supported bv 5 coliunns. Between 
these is a level terrace of masoniy, 
resting on double arches, now partly 
ruinous. The fii^ade is composed of 
4 Doric oolumnsb supporting a plain 
entablature and pecument; the co- 
lumns are not detached. In the cen- 
tre is a door, with a window over it; 
and higher up are 3 other windows 
between the pillars, the centre one 
having 2 figures in relief. Within is 
a large and lofty chamber, at the 
upper end of which were originally 
6 recesses. ** On the establishment of 
Christianity these 6 have been con- 
verted into 3 for the reception of altars, 
and the whole apartment has been 
made to serve as a church ; the fieusten- 
ings of the tapestry and pictures are 
still visible in all tiie waUs, and near 
an an^le is an inscription in red paint, 
recording the date of consecration.*' 

The Corinthian Tomb is about 100 
yds. farther along the cliff to the N. 
In going to it we pass several of less 
note, some of which have the ''stair 
ornament" instead of a pediment. 
This structure strikes one at first sight 
as resembling the Khuzneh, but on 
closer examination we see its infe- 
riority, both in design and execution : 
being exposed to the full force of the 
elements also, it is much de&ced. The 
water has worn away the soft rock, 
and brambles and creeping plants 
spring out luxuriantly frx)m the cre- 
vices, partially concealing column and 
frieze. The lower story has 8 semi- 
columns, supporting a kmd of double 
cornice, over which there was a pedi- 
ment, now almost gone. The iroper 
stoiy is nearly an exact copy of the 
Khuzneh, without the statues. There 
are 3 doors ; a large one in the centre, 
admitting to the chief apartment, and 
2 others between the columns on the 
1. The chambers are all plain, but 
the larger one has several recesses, 
apparently for the reception of bodies. 
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The Taai^ vnih the triple range of 
Cokmm is quite close to the latter; 
and, from its situation and size, one of 
the most striking objects in the whole 
valley. The lower story has 4 portals, 
and is ornamented with pilasters, sup- 
porting an entablature and small pedi- 
ments. Over these were formerly 2 
distinct ranges of Ionic semi-columns, 
18 in each range ; but as part of the 
cliff has Mien, only 7 of the upper 
tier now remain. The &9ade was pro- 
bably carried even to a greater height, 
and surmounted by some appropriate 
ornaments, so that we can now form 
but an imperfect idea of its original 
splendour. On the front are tzaces 
of paint, and on close examination we 
observe that some of the capitals are 
fiostened on, the original rock probably 
being too soft for me details of carv- 
ing. The chambers are plain, but in 
one or two places are the remains of 
stucco ornaments. 

The general effect of this group of 
tombs as viewed from the area of the 
ancient city is very striking. The 
mass of crags out of which uiey are 
hewn rise up in jagged points, leaving 
between them deep clefts, and throw- 
ing out here and there bold projec- 
tions. From almost every recess 
springs the straggling foliage of the 
bramble, or the deep green caper-plant ; 
while tufts of grass and gay flowers 
cling to Hie rugged sur£Eu;e, and long 
trails of delicate ferns depend &om 
the water-drips: add to aU the gor- 
geous eolourmg of the rocks them- 
selves, shown off in new tints by the 
light and shade, when the sun's rays 
fall athwart rough peak and sculptured 
Cet^ade, and we have a picture which 
the world cannot match. But what 
must it have been of yore, when every 
tomb and temple was perfect, when 
every niche had its statue, and when 
the whole area below was occupied by 
buildings I 

Tomb vjith LaMn Inscription. — ^In 
proceeding northward from the com- 
manding position we occupy in front 
of the great tomb, there is an easy 
descent to the bottom of a wady which 
drains the whole of this section of the 



valley. Here on the Uuoe of a project- 
ing crag, which runs out between the 
valley and a side ravine, is another 
fine tomb. The position is well chosen, 
and the details of the architecture are 
chaster than most of the others. In 
front is a small rock terrace, reached 
by a broad flight of steps. The &9ade 
has pilasters at the angles, supporting 
a deep cornice, over which rises a 
plain surface, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment. The portal is small, witn an 
ordinary pediment over it, and a semi- 
circular ornament higher up. Here 
on a tablet is a Latin inscription in 3 
lines, containing the name of Quintus 
Pmteztus Florentinus, a Boman ma* 
gistrate, who died in this capital, while 
governor of the province of Arabia : 
this is the only legible inscription 
hitherto discovered in Fetra. 

About a quarter of a mile northward 
from the last tomb there is an inter- 
esting group of chambers in the cliff, 
all of which seem to have been de- 
signed as residences for the living. 
One measures 39 ft. by 38 ft. It has 
a doorway 10 ft. high, a window on 
each side, and 3 corresponding win- 
dows above. It is thus a cheerfril, 
well-lighted, apartment. Within is a 
raised dais hewn in the rock, round 3 
sides, and on one side is a small recess 
7 ft. square. Beside it is another 
chamber similarly arranged, having in 
addition a side chamber with a win- 
dow, and in both are the little open- 
ings for interior door-bars. Many 
other apartments in eveiy way similiur 
may be seen in the neighbouring 
cliffs. 

Tomb with Sinaitic Inscription. — 
Westward of these latter excavations 
commence the rugged acclivities which 
bound the valley on the K. At the 
N.E. angle a difficult path winds up 
to the elevated plateau of Dibdiba. 
By it Dr. Bobinson was driven out by 
old Abu Zeitiin, and here also, appa- 
rently, Irby and Mangles found the 
tomb with the Sinaitic inscription, 
which, so &r as I know, has never 
since been seen ; and I consequently 
indicate its locality in the hope that 
some future traveller may And it, and 
D 2 
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make an exact copy. It wotild be of 
great importance to establish the iden- 
tity of its characters with those of 
Wady Mnkatteb. It is said to be ** on 
the left-hand side of the track leading 
to Dibdiba, on a large front of pure 
Arabian desi^ with 4 attached co- 
Inmns; and in this monument the 
architect, from failure or defective vein 
in the sandstone, has been obliged to 
carry up the lower half in masonry so 
as to meet the upper, which is sculp- 
tured in the face of the mountain. . . 
The inscription is upon an obloi^ 
tablet, without frame or relief but is 
easily distinguished from the rest of 
the surface by being more delicately 

wrought The letters are weU 

cut, and in a wonderftd state of pre- 
servation, owing to the shelter which 
they receive from the projection of 
cornices, and an eastern aspect." 

The ravines that branch off from 
this place to the eastward ought all 
to be carefully explored, as they may 
contain some interesting mommients, 
«0r vsJuable inscriptions. Turning to 
the 1. we encounter massive rocks and 
cliffs coming down in broken bluffs 
from tiie mountain on th^ N. In 
tiiese, too, are numerous tombs, but 
neither so large nor so ornamental 
as those along the eastern precipice. 

The Deir, — ^Passing by the rugged 
projections and deep clefts that furrow 
the northern slopes, we reach the N. W. 
angle of the basin, and, turning S. a 
few yds., observe on the rt. a narrow 
ravine coming down from the N. : this 
is the way to the Deir. In visiting 
this, as well as the other more dis- 
tant monuments^ the traveller ought 
to take an Arab guide, as he is apt to 
lose his way and get entangled amid 
the wadys. The ravine leading to the 
Deir is narrow, wild, and steep; in 
some places tangled thickets of shrubs 
almost bar the passage, as it winds 
round huge blocks of sandstone which 
have Mien irom the cliffs overhead. 
In other places so close do the cliffs 
approach, and so steep is the ascent, 
that it would be impassable but for the 
excavations along the side, and the 
rude steps hewn in the rock. The 



defile becomes wilder and more pic- 
turesque as we ascend, now opening 
up a vista through the rocks on the 
prostrate ruins of the city, now diving 
mto the very heart of ihe mountain 
beneath overhanging precipices, from 
the fissures of which the wild fig and 
the yew-tree spring ; and now skirting 
the edge of yawning chasms whose 
gloomy depths the eye cannot fathom 
from me narrow path. Here and there 
on the smooth rocks are a few Sinaitic 
irueriptions. After a full half-hour's 
toilsome ascent we reach, near the 
mountain's Bunmiit,a square area about 
260 ft. on each side, partly formed by 
the excavation of tiie rock and partly 
by masonry ; on the northern side of 
this area stands the Deir. 

The Deir is a huge monolithic tem- 
ple, hewn out of the side of a diff 
which projects from a high plateau. 
It faces Mount Hor, whose rugged 
summit towers in lone majesty over 
against it. In general design it re- 
sembles the Corinthian tomb. Like 
it, the lower stoiy has 8 semi-columns ; 
but here the lines are broken by re- 
cesses and projections, and there are 
also niches between the exterior co- 
lumns. The upper story has 2 addi- 
tional compartments, or turrets, the 
object of which is not easily seen. 
The fiet9ade is nearly double the size 
of the Khuzneh, being 150 ft;, in 
length, by about the same in extreme 
height, and is in admirable preserva- 
tion. Some idea may be formed of ite 
massive proportions by the measure- 
ment of its details. The lower co- 
lumns are 7 ft. in diameter, and over 
50 in height, almost rivalling those of 
the great temple at Bd.'albek ; the in- 
terior is one vast hall, perfectly plain. 
On the back wall is a broad arched 
niche, a little above the floor, with 2 
or 3 steps leading to it on each side — 
not unlike the niche for the altar of a 
Greek ch. The arch appears to have 
been once ornamented by a border of 
some sort fastened into a groove cut 
round it. A rude staircase leads up 
to the top of the structure, and on one 
of the stairs are some Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions. 

The whole aspect of this singular 
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and beaatifal edifice is undoubtedly 
that of a heathen temple. ** With this 
view also accords the broad esplanade 
in front» and the road leading up to 
the place, hewn out of the rock with 
immense labour. It would be difficult 
to account for such a road to a mere 
private tomb, and this of itself seems 
to mark it as a public structure. In 
a later age it became a Christian ch., 
and then perhaps the niche was ex- 
cavated. ' ' I have seen, however, niches 
such as this in several other excavated 
temples. There is one at Menin near 
Damascus. 

Immediately opposite the Deir is 
another high diff, which appears to 
have been too tempting a site for the 
architects of Petra to neglect. In the 
lower part of it are several excavated 
chambers, while a staircase leads to a 
level area above, where are the bases 
of columns in situ in front of another 
and larger excavated chamber, which 
seems to have been once the shrine of 
a temple. Witlun is a highly orna- 
mented niche, and without are some 
separated finements of mosaic pave- 
ment scattered over the rocks. Above 
this again rises the summit of the cUff, 
on wmch buildings once stood, com- 
manding a view of singular wildness 
over a troubled sea of mountain peaks 
to the valley of the 'Arabah, and the 
frontiers of Palestine &r beyond. 

From this peak, some 1500 ft. above 
the site of the city, we must again de- 
scend by the same route ; for though 
several ravines branch off from the 
platform in front of the Deir, none 
appears practicable save that up which 
the staircase has been hewn. In 
many places we observe, in going 
down, branch ravines and clefts in 
the mountain, some of them partially 
excavated to afford a passage, pro- 
bably, to unexplored tombs or temples. 
Much still remains here for future ex- 
plorers; and perhaps some zealous 
antiquary will one day be repaid for 
extra toil, by bringing to light inter- 
esting monuments of former ages. 

The Western Cliffs. — On emerging 
from the glen leading from the Deir, 
we have the valley on the l.« and the 



western range of cliffs on our rt; 
They are lofty, irregular, jagged masses 
of sandstone, dotted nearly all over 
with the dark openings ot innumer- 
able caves. These are not so tasteful 
or so highly ornamented as those on 
the opposite side^ After walking 
some distance south we reach the en- 
trance of a sublime gorge, into which 
the little rivulet of Wady M^sa winds. 
Its ragged sides are filled with caves, 
many of them apparently more ancient 
than those in the main valley. Their 
style, too, is different — resembling 
primitive dwellings for the living^, 
rather than sepuldires for the dead. 
This ravine deserves to be explored, 
if it were for nothing else but to solve 
the mystery of the streamlet, and to 
see whether it dives into a gloomy 
cave in the heart of the mountains, 
as the Arabs maintain, or whether it 
finds a narrow track through the 
ridge^ far away into the 'Arabah. It 
is no easy task, however, to advance 
far into this glen. Oleanders spread 
out their branches till ^ey touch the 
cliffs on each side ; and tangled shrubs 
and creeping plants, with feathery 
tamarisks, combine to bar the passage. 
Huge fissures^ and yawning chasms, 
filled with verdure, branch off on 
each side, and are found as impracti- 
cable as ^e main ravine. Still a few 
Bedawtn pioneers, with a bdkhsihieh in 
prospect, would soon open a way imtil 
the diffB themselves stopped them. 

The AcropoUe. — On the 1. of the 
entrance to this ravine is an isolated 
peak, supposed by Laborde to be the 
Acropolis of the ancient cily. The 
site is commanding, and, being sepa- 
rated from the neighbouring Mis by 
impassable gorges, it was doubtless 
deemed impremable. Vestiges of 
foundations and buildings stiU exist 
on the summit. Along its base runs 
the wady by which travellers from the 
south generally enter the city. To 
the features and tombs of this wadv 
I have already referred. One tomb 
only is deservmg of particular note. 
It IS on the side of the cliff nearly 
opposite the ruin called Kusr Far 'on. 
It IS unfini^hedj and we learn from it 
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the mode in which the architects of 
Petra wrought. They reversed the 
common process, commencing their 
work from the top. Here the capi- 
tals of the colnmns and architrave 
are finished; bnt all below is one 
solid block of natural rock. 

The Southern Aedimties^—To com- 
plete our circuit of this strange city 
we must ascend the steep acclivity 
which rises from the base of the 
Acropolis. Proceeding towards the 
S.E., we observe on the left a solitary 
column, the only remnant of a lar^ 
temple whose prostrate ruins lie m 
the dust around it. This column has 
received a name from the Arabs which 
travellers will do well not to repeat 
or perpetuate in their writings. The 
cliff we now approach, and which 
shuts in the valley on the S.E., is cut 
up into numerous peaks by clefts and 
ravines. In several of these are ex- 
cavated chambers, tombs, or temples, 
well worthy of a visit. High up 
in one gorge is a little platform 
formed by the erection of a strong 
wall between the cliffs, now nearly 
ruinous. Here on the left is a sin- 
gular fa9ade, having four semi-co- 
lumns, supporting a low pediment ; 
between the columns are two windows, 
and tiiree niches with the remains of 
statues. The principal chamber is 
40 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, and behind 
it is a smaller one with arched niches 
in the walls. Directly fsicing this 
structure we observe two or three ir- 
regular openings in front of a cliff ; 
entering by one of these, we suddenly 
find ourselves in a large and hand- 
some haJl, whose walls are adorned 
with 14 fluted semi-columns support- 
ing a rich entablalure. Between the 
columns are niches, with grooves over 
them, apparently for receiving orna- 
ments or mscrlptions. This structure 
is remarkable as being an exact coun- 
terpart of all the other temples ^d 
tombs of Petra, being entirely plain 
outside and highly ornamented within. 

Farther up this gorge is another 
massive wall of various -colour^ 
stones. Near it an easy staircase, 
hewn in the rock, leads up to a Doric 



tomb, from which we gain the sum- 
mit of the hill. Here are several deep 
reservoirs hewn in the rock for the 
collection of rain-water ; one of them 
is 80 ft. long, by 20 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
deep; another, seemingly intended 
as a kind of open temple, has two 
rows of niches in its walls. Not fiir 
from this, on the brow of another ra- 
vine, is a spiral staircase hewn in the 
rock. In met, this whole hill is filled 
with curious and interesting excava- 
tions, both on the eastern and western 
sides. On the summit are the foun- 
dations of a large building, apparently 
a fortress ; and below it is a pyramid 
of rock, from around which stones 
were taken for building ; by this pyra- 
mid a long staircase descends to the 
front of the theatre. 

The Buin» of the City, — Having 
completed our circuit of the cliffs and 
acchvities which encompass as a wall 
the valley of Petra, we are prepared 
to examine such remains of domestic 
or public architecture as still exist. 
A single glance at the heaps of hewn 
stones, broken columns, and mounds 
of rubbish, that cover the whole 
valley, is sufficient to show that every 
available spot was once occupied by 
buildings ; but all are now prostrate, 
save one or two fragments on the 
banks of ihe rivulet. Entering the 
valley once more through the ravine 
from the theatre, we observe that the 
bed of the stream is skirted by strips 
of level land ; N. and S. of which the 
ground rises into low irregular mounds ; 
while behind these, a quarter of a 
mile from tiie brook in both directions, 
is a steeper and loi^r ascent to 
higher plains. It is this lower tract, 
about half a mile square, which 
formed the site of the ancient city. 

The first building we come to, in 
proceeding along the 1. bank of the 
stream, is a temple whose fiJlen 
columns and prostrate walls now strew 
the level ground, lying as they fell. 
"Here are columns whose different 
component parts, from the base to the 
capital, follow each other on the ground^ 
and near the latter are the entabla* 
tures which it sustained. Here also 
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are seen the foundations nncoYered, 
which seem waiting for the first layer 
of stones. It looks like a vast pile 
asleep ready to get up." Nearly op- 
posite this ruin a wady comes in from 
the N., which was once spanned by a 
bridge now a heap of rums. Farther 
W. &e banks of the stream are con- 
fined by strong walls, and appear to 
have been formerly connected by a 
continuous arch, so as to afford ad- 
ditional building -ground. We now 
observe distinct iroces of a paved 
road leading through the tottering 
fragments of a triumphal arch, whose 
florid ornaments renund one of those 
of the great arch in Palmyra^ to the 
principal ruin of Petra, Kuw Fardn, 
"Pharaoh's Palace." The style of 
this structure shows a corrupt taste, 
and its execution unskilfdl workmen. 
The interior was covered with cement 
and overladen with ornament. The 
walls are still in good preservation, 
but the portico on the N. is nearly 
gone. 

And this is all that remains of the 
city of Petra, the rest is confused 
heaps of rubbish. It is strange that 
the most enduring, the most beautiful 
remnants of this great city are its 
"Tombs." But many of the rock- 
hewn tombs have likewise disap- 
peared. The close observer will see 
how time has eaten away, and is still 
eating away, the very cliffs themselves. 
Fragments of stucco ornament, shal- 
low recesses, and little niches, are 
now seen on the face of many a rock, 
which were eviden^ at one time 
within excavations. The rock is very 
soft, so much so that in many a place 
a finger will bring down whole hand- 
fuls of sand. What effect, therefore, 
must .the storms of long centuries 
have had upon it ! While gazing upon 
the wilderness of ruins, and &e de- 
vastation time has made on monu- 
ments tliat might well be deemed im- 
mortal, who can faJl to recall the words 
of Scripture ; and who can hesitate 
to bear testhnony to their truth? — 
"Thorns shall come up in her pa- 
laces, nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses thereof .... When the whole 
earth rejoiceth I will make thee deso- 



late Thou shalt be desolate, O 

Mount Seir, and all Idumea, even all 

of it Thus saith the Lord of 

Hosts, They shall build and I will 

throw down Thy terribleness 

hath deceived thee, and the pride of 
thine hearty thou that dwdlest in 
the clefts of the roch, that boldest the 
height of the hill; though thou 
shouldst make thy nest as high as the 
eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord. Also, Edom 
shall be a desolation; every one that 
goeth by it thaU he astonished.** (Isai. 
xxxiv. 13; Ezek. xxxv. 14; Mai. 1. 
4 ; Jer. xlix. 16, 17.) 

Original obiect of the Rock Structures 
of Petra, — There is a question which 
will naturally force itself on the mind 
of every thoughtful traveller who ex- 
amines Petra. " These countless ex- 
cavations which one meets with on 
every cliff, in every ravine, in the 
most retired recesses of the mountain 
glens, on the most prominent points 
round a crowded city — axe these all 
tombs ? " If so, then the houses of 
the dead far outnumbered those of the 
living. There can be no doubt that 
many of them were tombs, or at least 
became so — those for instance in the 
upper part of Wady M^sa beyond the 
Sik, and in the ravine around the 
tiieatre. There can be little doubt, 
too, that some of them were temples 
— such as the ELhuzneh, the Deir, and 
one or two of the fine monuments ui 
the eastern cliff. But there can just 
be as little doubt that very many of 
the excavations were originally in- 
tended for ordinary dwellings. In 
the ravines and cliffs around the 
Acropolis, and in the N.£. and S.E. 
angles of the valley, are many cham- 
bers that in no way resemble tombs, 
but are just such as a primitive people 
would construct for habitations. The 
nature of the rock, and the form of 
the cliffs, made excavation an easier 
work than erection; besides the ad- 
ditional security, comfort, and per- 
manence of such abodes. Most of 
these chambers have closets and re- 
cesses suitable for family uses, and 
many of them have windows in front, 
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certainly snperflQons in a tomb. Mav 
it not be that, when "architecture 
became &shionable among the inha- 
bitants of Mount Seir, these caves were 
abandoned by their owners for ordi- 
nary houses, and then afterwards al- 
tered within and ornamented without, 
so as to serve for mausoleums and 
family tombs? This theory would 
account alike for their vast numbers, 
and for the great contrast between 
the exterior and interior of inany of 
them. It is in some measure corrobo- 
rated, too, by history. The aborigines 
of this whole region were called Horim, 
that is "dwellers in caves." They 
were expelled by the descendants of 
Esau ; but in many parts of Scripture 
such expressions are used in speaking 
of Edom as would lead us to conclude 
that Esau's posterity had not merely 
occupied the country, but also the 
dwellings, of their predecessors. Jere- 
miah and Obadiah both speak of 
them as dwelling in the clefts of the 
rocks, and makmg their habitations 
high in the cliffs, like the eyries of 
the eagles. (Jer. zlix. 16; Obad. 3, 
4.) And Jerome, in his commentary 
on the latter prophet, observes that 
the whole of Edom, from Eleuthero- 
polis to Petra and Aila, was filled 
with caves used as dwellings. It 
would be most interesting for some 
competent antiquarian to devote a few 
months to a minute and full examina- 
tion of the monuments of Petra, and 
to a comparison of the different styles, 
with a view both to determine their 
relative age and their original object. 
There can be little donbt that many 
important &cts would thus be ascer- 
tained, illustrative of the antiquities, 
the history, and the customs of the 
former occupants of this singular city. 
It might perhaps be foimd that the 
commerciia Nabatheans were the first 
who introduced luUdinm into Petra, 
and the first also who began to 
ornament the exteriors of the excava- 
tions. It must at once strike every 
visitor, that, with one or two excep- 
tions, there is no characteristic differ- 
ence in the internal arrangement of 
these chambers: some are smaller, 
some larger; but all are simple and 



uniform in plan, and entirely without 
ornament. The &9ades alone appeal 
to be of different ages, and they in" 
dicate the prepress of architecture 
from an early and simple to a later 
and more ornate style. They are 
also in many instances wholly chspro- 
portioned to the interior. Would not 
these this^ seem to favour the sup- 
position l£at the excavations them- 
selves are generaUy of remote anti'» 
quily, and probably the work of the 
Honm and tneir successors, the Edom- 
ites; while the exterior ornaments^ 
with the buildings of the city, were 
added by a distinct race, who, from 
their intercourse with more polished 
nations, were led to renounce the 
simple habits of their nredeoessors ? 
At any rate, there can be little room 
for doubt that the simple type of the 
rock-chamber was borrowed by the 
Nabatheans from a much older people^ 
and from specimens existing m this 
valley. 



EXCDRSION TO MODHT HOR. 

Few will wish to leave the rock-city 
of Edom without making a pilgrimage 
to the time-honoured tomb of the great 
Hebrew High-priest. It may involve 
the payment of a few extra piastres ; 
but what matter ? — ^none come to the 
desert to study economy. Better pay 
with a good grace — under protest li 
you will, though the Bedawy cares 
little for that— than leave the place 
for ever, disappointed and indi^iant. 
The very difficulties that deterred 
great men serve only to stimulate 
curiosity ; and to make us, puny fol- 
lowers, in this respect at least greater 
than they. Poor Burckhardt had to 
rest contented with sacrificing his kid 
in sight of the tomb ; and Robinson 
was driven back by main force by the 
stem old "Father of Olives." Some 
have managed to steal a march on the 
wily g^uardians of Petra by making 
a hurried visit to the place before 
entering the ciiy : this can easily be 
done ; but on the whole it is perhaps 
more satisfactory to select a couple of 
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sturdy guides, and to make the excur- 
sion in all form. 

Ascending the rayine from the south- 
eastern angle of the valley, we reach 
in about half an hour the plain called 
Sutflh Hartln, which skiiis the base 
of Mount Hor. Crossing this towards 
the S.E. side of the peak, we find a 
path winding up to tiie summit. The 
ascent from the plain must be made 
on foot, and occupies about an hour. 
It is neither dif&cult nor daneerous, if 
the proper track be followed, for in 
the steeper portions rude steps aid 
the pilgnm. Not fSur from the summit 
is a Utile platform, from which the 
central and culminating peak rises up 
in broken masses, giving a peculiar 
character to the moimtain, like 

* Embattled towers raised by Kature's bands." 

A deep cleft in the mass of rock leads 
to the top. A little way up are the 
openings to subterraneous vaults with 
rounded arches, nearly similar to those 
in front of the tomb in the eastern 
cliff of Petia. From hence a deeply 
and carefully cut staircase leads to the 
narrow planorm on which the tomb 
stands. 

The Tomb itself as it now stands, is 
comparatively modem ; but it is com- 
posed of the ruins of a more ancient 
and imposing structure. Some small 
colimms are built up in the walls, and 
fragments of' marble and granite lie 
scattered around. The door is in the 
S.W. comer. An ordinary tomb, such 
as is met with in every part of the 
East — a patchwork of stone and 
marble — is the only thing in the 
interior. It is covered with a ragged 
pall, and garnished with the usual ac- 
companiments— ra^ed shawls, ostrich- 
eggs, and a few beads. Near the N.W. 
angle a staircase leads down to a dark 
vault, partly hewn in the rock, partly 
masonry. Visitors desirous of ex- 
ploring this grotto would do well to 
have Bghts in readiness. The real 
Tomb of the High-priest is here shown 
at the &r end of the vault. It was 
formerly guarded by an iron grating ; 
but this, like everything else around, 
is now useless so far as its original 



purpose is concemed. The date of 
the building is at least prior to the 
time of the Crusades, for the author 
of the * Gesta Francorum ' mentions 
that in the time of Baldwin (a.d. 1100) 
an expedition was made in vaUem 
Moyei, **to Wady Miisa;" and that 
there, on the smnmit of a mountain, 
was an oratory. Fulcher of Chartres, 
who also gives an account of the ex- 
pedition, says he was there and saw 
the chapel. It is highly probable that 
the spot was held sacred by the 
Christians before the Mohammedan 
conquest. 

The view from the summit is awfully 
^rand. The eye first dives down the 
jagged slopes to the gloomy ravines 
that divide the confrised mass of 
mountains. Far away to the N. and 
S. stretches a '* howling wilderness " 
of ragged summits, of eveiy shape and 
form, like the ruins of a mountain 
chain. Along its western side runs 
the 'Arabah ; bevond it are the bare 
white ridges and wide expanse of the 
desert of Tih ; while fSarther yet, blue- 
tinted and melting into the s^ on the 
horizon, are the hills of Palestine. 
TowMxls tile £. is the great limestone 
ridge of Edom, with smooth rounded 
summits and sloping sides. Petra is 
hid in its rocky nest ; but the graceful 
outline of the Deir is distinctly seen 
on the N.E., like a bas-relief on the 
side of the cliff. 

There is the last earthly scene the 
great Hebrew High-priest gazed on. 
As we stand over his tomb, fancy 

Sictures the ag;ed Aaron toiling up 
le mountain-side, clothed in his 
robes of office, accompanied by his 
brother and his son. Having reached 
the destined spot, he is disrobed by 
Moses, and sees his son Eleazer in- 
vested with the sacred garments, and 
appointed priest in his stead. He 
then takes a last look at the tents of 
his people ; he glances at plain and 
mountain, looking mournfully towards 
those far-distant blue hills which his 
feet were not permitted to tread ; he 
bids a last farewell to brother and son, 
and dies. Few spots in Bible lands 
are so thriUingly interesting as this, 
because few are so precisely identified. 
* D 3 
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The conspicuouB motintaiii — emphatio- 
ally the Hor ("Moimtaiii*')— on the 
borders of Edom (Num. xx. 23) ; the 
narrow summit; tiie ancient and un- 
broken tradition— all tend to remove 
doubt, and establish the fetct that here 
indeed Aaron died. 



ROUTE 4. 

PETRI. TO HEBRON, BY KERAK AND 
THE DEAD SEA. 

H. H. 

PetratoM'aAn 6 

Shobek (Mount Royal) .. .. 7 
Ghiiriindel (ilnwieia) .. ..6 

Buseireh (5ozrafc) 3 

Kerak (Xtr-JIfoab) 12 

Ruins of 2bar 4 30 

SallrhUlsofUsdum 5 

M'ain(3faon) 14 50 

Kurmul (CarmeO 20 

El-Khulil (Hebron) .. ..3 

Total 60 40 

Enterprising travellers wlQ pro- 
bably wish to avoid the beaten track, 
and take a new route to Palestine. 
This is eafiy enough if they can per- 
suade their Arab escort to go with 
them ; for the desert is wide, and ob- 
jects of interest are not wanting. I 
shall now sketch in outline a route 
which combines some geographical 
and antiquarian research witii a good 
dash of adventure ; and affords at the 
same time a fair opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of some other tribes 
of Bedawin. 

A short march of some 5 hrs. over 
the eastern mountain ridges of Edom, 
and then down the easy slope to the 
great Arabian desert, brings us to 
M'a&n, a village of about 1000 Inhab. ; 
and one of the chief stations on the 
Syrian H&j road. There are here 
seven different clans, all of Syrian 



origin, combined together to trade with 
the Bedawin and pilgrims. There is 
little of antiquarian interest save a 
half-ruined castle of the age of the 
Khalifs ; but this is doubtless the seat 
of the Macmites, a tribe which, in con- 
nexion with the Amalekites, warred 
with Irsrael (Jud. x. 12). 

Leaving this desert village, we turn 
N.W., enter again the mountains of 
Edom, and after 7 hrs. weary travel 
reach the laiqze and strong castle of 
Shobek probably the Mom Begalis of 
the crusaders. It is about 6 hrs. dis- 
tant from Petra. The castle stands 
on the top of a hill, and is still in 
tolerable preservation. A massive 
iron door admits to the interior, where 
some 400 Arabs now find a safe re- 
treat. There are here the ruins of an 
old church, and a Latin inscription 
over the great door, of the era of the 
Frank kings of Jerusalem. The view 
from the walls is very extensive, em- 
bracing the whole mountain region 
from the 'Arabah to the desert. 

Proceeding northward, on ascending 
from the valley in which the hill of 
Shobek stands, we strike a fine Roman 
road, the pavement of which is in 
many places entire, and some of the 
milestones are standing. Along this 
we now advance, enjojring a wide 
view over the desert plaan to the it. 
In it the Hfij route is visible— along 
white line extending N. and S. tar as 
the eye can see. We are now in the 
track of Irbyand Mangles; along it 
tiiey went southward on their perilous 
journey to Petra. Burckhardt's route 
was among the mountains farther west- 
ward. Poor Burckhardt was indeed 
sorely pressed in this inhospitable re- 
gion. He had to part with his horse at 
Dh&neh, some miles N., for four goats 
and a few measures of wheat — the 
latter to serve as food during his 
journey to Egpyt. The guide he 
engaged was, iSce most of the Bedawin, 
a sad knave; and ihe camel he pro- 
mised to procure for the traveller was 
not fortiicoming. The^ thus set out 
on foot, Burckhardt driving his goats, 
and the Bedawy accompanied by his 
whole family. The guide stole the 
wheat, and tried to appropriate the 
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goats too, but Burckhaidt Buccessfully 
defended these. On reaching Shobek 
he had to lay in a fresh stock of pro- 
visions ; and for this he bartered his 
ediirt, the half of his turban, and his 
cap! Still following the line of the 
Boman road, we reach Ghiiriindel in 
6 hrs. The ruins are pretty extensive, 
covering the side of a hill. In the 
centre are two lines of columns, a few 
of which are still standing. The 
place is now completely deserted ; but 
in the early centuries of our era, ere 
]|>ffn hf^^T'""f ^aiii*im had yet depopuhited 
the land« it was a prosperous city, 
and the see of a bishop. Its name 
Arindela is foimd in the ancient 
•Notiti«.' 

At 3 hrs. N. by W. of Ghiirandel is 
the small village of Buseireh (** Little 
Busrah"), which, probab;^, occupies 
the site of Jozro/t , the ancient capital 
of Edom. The name calls to mind 
the beautiful . passage in Isaiah (Ixiii. 
1) : '^Who is tills that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments &om 
Bozrah ? This that is glorious in his 
apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
his strength ? " No remains of anti- 
quity are now visible. The village is 
poor, consisting of about 50 wretched 
huts, and having on the top of the 
hill on which it stands a strong fort, 
where the inhabitants take refoge in 
times of danger. The Boman road 
runs about 1 m. on the E. side of it. 

TufUeh, one of the largest villages 
in this region, is 2} hrs. N. of the 
latter. It contains, according to Burck- 
hardt, about 600 houses ; and its sheikh 
is the nominal chief of the whole dis- 
trict of Jebel, comprising tiie northern 
section of Edom. It stands on the 
declivity of a moimtain, and has 
numerous fountains, whose waters 
unite below in a valley, and flow into 
the 'Arabah through Wady Tufileh. 
This is doubtless the site of To]ohd of 
Pent. i. 1 ; and this identiflcation in 
a great measure explains one of the 
most difficult geographical questions 
in the Old Testament : ** These be the 
words which Moses spake unto all 
Israel on this side Jordan, in the 
wilderness, in the plain over against 
the Bed Sea» between Paran and 



Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, 
ana Dizahab.'* The plain here men- 
tioned is in Hebrew Arahdh, and cor^ 
responds in reality, as well as in name, 
witii the great valley of 'Arabah. 
Therefore, when the Israelitles were 
in the plains of Moab opposite Jericho, 
they are spoken of as being in the 
Arabah "over against the .Bed Sea,*' 
that is, in the part opposite to the Bed 
Sea, or towards the other end of the 
plain from that sea ; and this " Arabah " 
IS properly described as lying between 
Paran on the one side (westward as 
we know) and Tophd on the other 
(eastward as we now also see). 

Kerak, Kir-Moab (Pop. 3000). This 
ancient site is the next stage of im- 
portance, 12 hrs. from Tufileh. On 
our way to it we pass through the 
small villages of Aimeh (1^ hr.), 
Khanzlreh (5* hrs.), 'Orlk (li hr.i 
and Ketherabba (1 h. 4 min.). Kerak 
is a site of great antiquity, and of no, 
little historical importance; but i^ 
present inhabitants are as fisinatical, as 
covetous, and as reckless a set of vaga- 
bonds as ever polluted ft country. 
Burckhardt*s misfortunes began here, 
for he was shamefolly plundered by 
its sheikh. De Saulcy and his com- 
panions, with all their French pomp 
and braggadocio, were pretty well 
plucked by the ]>eople, and had at last 
to condescend to borrow thei^ ransom 
from a Jerusalem butcher ! But tiie 
personal insults and indignities they 
were compelled to submit to were 
more galling to the amour propre of 
subjecte of la grande nation than all 
their pecuniaiy losses. M. de Saulcy 
himself was publicly spat upon ; and 
one of his bosom friends was kicked 
in the castle. De Saulcy owed his 
treatment to his own boasting, followed 
up as it was by the veriest poltroonenr ; 
and there are few Englishmen who 
wlQ read that portion of his travels 
but will admit the^ he was ** rightly 
served." In noble contrast to the 
French "farce " was the spirited con- 
duct of Lieut. Lynch, of the United 
States Expedition, who with his brave 
little band defleid the bloodthirsty 
Muslems of Kerak ; and when threat- 
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ened by the sheikh actually took him 
prisoner at the gate of his stronghold, 
and conveyed him as a hostage to the 
shore of the Dead Sea I 
^ ^erak stands on the top of a hill, 
Bome^OOO ft. above the Dead Sea. 
The hUl is encompassed by deep, 
narrow ravines, beyond which rise 
loftier mountains, shutting it in on all 
sides except the W., where a sublime 
glen descends to the shore of the 
Dead Sea. The city was at one time 
strongly fortified ; and is still enclosed 
by a half-ruinous wall, flanked by 
seven heavy towers. Originally there 
were but two entrances, one on the 
K. and the other on the S. side ; and 
both tunnelled through the solid rock 
for a distance of nearly 100 ft. On 
the western side stands the Citadel, a 
huge and massive building, separated 
from the town by a deep moat hewn 
in the rock. It appears to be of the 
age of the crusades. Within it is a 
church fast fEtUing to ruin, on whose 
walls are still some traces of rude 
frescoes. There are several fragments 
of red and gray granite columns scat- 
tered over the citadel and town. 

Kerak is the Kir-Moab of Scrip- 
ture, remarkable as the only city left 
standing in the whole land of Moab, 
when invaded by Joram king of Israel. 
It was then saved by a cruel and tragic 
act. The king of Moab, seeing him- 
self sorely pressed by the beleaguering 
army, made a desperate effort to brea£ 
through the lines into Edom, but in 
vain. He then took his oldest son, 
the heir of his throne, and offered him 
in sacrifice to the gods on the ciiy 
wall. The fuiy of his followers was 
raised by this fearfrd act to such a 
piteh that they compelled the Israelites 
to abandon the siege (2 Kings iii.). 
Kir is mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 1; 
xvi. 7, 11). In the Ohaldee version 
of this prophet it is already called 
by the name it still retains — Keraka, 
In the early centuries of our era it 
became a bishopric in the province of 
PalcBstina Tertia, The Crusaders 
captured it, repaired or rebuilt the 
tortifications, and, mistaking it for 
Petra, established, in a.d. 1167, a 
Latin bishopric of that name; and 



the name and title remain in the 
Greek Church to the present time*. 
About one-third of the inhabitants are 
Christians of the Greek rite. 

The people of Kerak are almost 
entirely independent of the Turkish 
government, bearing towards it some- 
thing of the same relation as a tribe 
of Bedawin. Their strong position, 
numbers, and valour make them the 
actual rulers of a large district. The 
Bedawin both fear and respect them. 
Their hospitality is proverbial; and 
though the town is crowded with 
guests every evening, it is said that 
when a stranger enters the gate ** they 
almost come to blows with one another 
in their eagerness to have him for 
their guest.'' These qualities, pro- 
bably, have gained for them a privilege 
denied to every other fettah in Syria 
— that of intermanymg with the 
proud Bedawin. The bride is always 
bought here, and consequently not 
often treated vrith much kindness or 
affection. If she falls sick, and is 
unable to manage her husband's house- 
hold, he sends her back to her fSeither 
with the characteristic message — **I 
bought a healthy wife of you, and it is 
not just that I should be at the trouble 
and expense of curing her.'* This is 
the rule with both Christians and 
Muslems. The husband does not even 
provide dress for his wife. She is 
obliged to apply to her own &mily for 
the means of appearing decently in 
public, or else to rob her husband of 
his wheat and barley. Burckhardt 
relates some other curious £eu^ re^ 
garding conju^ etiquette at Kerak. 

Zoar,— A wild, rugged ravine leads 
down, as was stated above, from Kerak 
to the narrow plain at the S.E. angle 
of the Dead Sea. At its mouth (4A hrs. 
from Kerak) are some mounds of rub- 
bish, with many laige stones round 
them: these are the ruins of Zoar, 
"the little City," which Lot fled to 
from Sodom, and which was saved for 
his sake. It is mentioned by Isaiah 
(xv. 5) and Jeremiali (xlviii. 34), as 
within the territory of Moab. Under 
the Romans it became a flourishing 
town ; and was afterwards an episce- 
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pal see. It was inhabited so late as 
the 14th oenty. It was in the moun- 
tains that shut in the valley of Kerak 
that Lot finally took refuge with his 
daughters, and here, consequently, was 
the cradle of the Ainmonites and Mo^ 
abites. (Gen. zix.). 

We now turn southward along the 
fertile plain that here skirts the Dead 
Sea, and, sweeping round its southern 
end, through thickets of tamarisk, 
dwarf palms, and reeds, we reach, in 
some 5 hrs., the base of Jebel Usdum, 
at the aw. angle of the Dead Sea. A 
very remarkable geological feature 
here arrests the attention. On the 
left, not fiEur from the beach, rises a 
narrow, rugged ridge of hills, extend- 
ing N.W. about 5 m. On approaching 
it we find that it is composed of one 
yast mass of mtn«ra28att. Large blocks 
have fallen down from the hill-sides, 
and are strewn along the shore. This 
strange ridge may well account for the 
unusual saltness of Ihe Dead Sea, into 
which the winter torrents and summer 
streamlets carry lar^ quantities of the 
mineral. The position of this moun- 
tain serves to fix the position of the 
"Valley of Salt," where the Israel- 
ites under David and Amaziah con- 
quered the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 13 ; 
2 Kings xiv. 7 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 12). 
This *• Valley of Salt " was unquestion- 
ably the upper part of the Arabah. 
The range now gets the name of 
Khaahm Usdum, or Jebel Usdum, pro- 
bably from the ancient Sodom, which 
lay to the N. at no great distance. 

Passing along the base of this ridge, 
having the leaden waters of the Dead 
Sea on our rt., we leadiin 1 h. 40min. 
the mouth of Wadv Zuweirah, a name 
not to be confounded with Zoar, from 
which it is radically different. Up 
this we turn from the level strand ; and 
in Ih. 10 min. pass a small Saracenic 
fortress situated on the summit of a 
ohalk cliff. In ( b. more we leave 
the wadv, and thenrtravel for 4^ hrs. 
N.W., through a dreary wilderness, 
destitute of features as of vegetation. 
Here we reach a steep acclivity, like 
the wall of a huge terrace, some 100 
ft. high. Clambering up the difficult 
and tortuous path, we find on the sum- 



mit a few scattered traces of former 
habitations, called Zuweiret el-F6ka, 
"Upper Zuweirah." We are now in 
the " hill country of Jud«a." 

After a march of 3 h. a conical hill 
is seen on the left, about 2 m. distant, 
called Tell 'Arad. It marks the site 
of the ancient city of Arad, whose in- 
habitants drove back the Israelites 
when they atteimpted to enter Canaan 
from Eadesh. The place was after- 
wards totally destroyed by Joshua. 
(Num. xxi. 1, 3.) In 4 hrs. more 
is Tell Main; its summit crowned 
with ruins, and its sides pnerforated 
with caves. It deserves a visit, as well 
from the wide and interesting view it 
commands, as from its historic associa- 
tions ; for it was the native place of 
the wealthy and churlish Nabal. 
(1 Sam. XXV. 2.) 

jSfoon.— On reaching the summit of 
the conical hill we look abroad over a 
fiEur-stretching panorama, dotted here 
and there wim grey ruins, each of 
which, though now deserted and soH- 
taiy, has its name and its stoiy, for we 
are now on ** holy ground." There on 
the east, declining towards the Dead 
Sea, is the desert of Judah, or ** Wilder^ 
ness of Engedi ; " bare and blasted as 
it seems to have been of old, when 
David and his men took refuge among 
the "rocks of the wild goats, 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 2.) On the N. about 1 
m. distant are the ruins of Carmd 
(now Kurmul), where Nabal had his 
sheep-shearing. (1 Sam. xxv.) Far- 
ther away is the little tell Ziph, enu- 
merated by Joshua among the towns 
of Judah (xv. 55). And beyond it, in 
the midst of the rich valley of Eshcolt 
the eye rests on the towers and mina- 
rets of Hebron. On the W. is a wide 
rolling plain, in which may be tak^i 
in at one glance the sites of the an- 
cient towns of JuUah (Ytltta), Anab 
(*Anab), EsfUemoa (Semii'a), Socoh 
(Shuweikeh), and JaUir ('Attir); 
whose names, it will be observed, have 
been but little changed by the lapse 
of long centuries. (Joshua xv. 48-55.) 

CarweZ.— In 20 min. more we reach 
Kurmul, the ancient Carmel. (Jo8h.xv. 
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55 ; 1 Sam. xv. 12.) I need scarcely 
Bay that this is quite different from the 
MowiU Carmd of Elijah and Elisha. 
The ruins are extensive, and some of 
them of high anti<][uity. They lie 
{Jong the sides of a bttle valley ; the 
head of which forms a semicircle, shut 
in by rocks. In the centre is a lai^ge 
reservoir well supplied by a fountain. 
The principal rums are on the level 
area to the W., and consist of fragments 
of walls, massive foundations, and 
heaps of hewn stones. The castle is 
a curious structure ; it occupies a little 
eminence in the centre of ilie town ; 
its form is quadrangular, 62 ft. by 40, 
and 80 high. "The external wall is 
evidently ancient; and has on the 
northern and western sides a sloping 
bulwark, like the citadel in Jerusalem. 
The stones are bevelled ; and though 
not so large as those of the tower of 
Hippicus, yet the architecture is of the 
same kind; leaving little room for 
doubt that it is the work of Herod, or 
of the Romans." The interior has 
been remodelled at a much later age, 
and now exhibits the pointed arch and 
peculiar masonry of the Saracens. 
Near it are foundationB of a massive 
round tower, and there appears to have 
been a subterranean communication 
between the two. Among and around 
the ruins are the remains of several 
churches, showing that the city had at 
one time a large Christian population. 
One of these, about f m. ». of the 
castle, measures 156 n. in length, by 
about 50 in breadth. On the E. was 
a chapel with a portico of columns ; 
while attached to it on the W. was a 
lar^ building, probably the episcopal 
residence. 

Carmel was the scene of the romantic 
story of David, Kabal, and Abigail. 
Here Nabal held his annual sheep- 
shearing ; and David, who had associ- 
ated wSh and protected the shepherds 
of the rich map, thought himself enti- 
tled to a share in the festival, and sent 
a message to that effect. Were a simi- 
lar festival held by some extensive 
proprietor near the same spot now, 
there is little doubt but that some 
neighbouring Arab sheikh would put 
in a word as David did. The insult- 



ing answer of the great m^; the 
humble apology of the fair Abigail ; 
the tragic and yet romantic conclusion, 
are too well Imown to require recital. 
Few who visit Carmel will fail to call 
to mind a stoiy famiUar even from 
boyhood. (1 Sam. xxv.) 

In 1 h. 25 min. more we reach the 
western base of the little tell Z% a few 
minutes E. of which lie the prostrate 
ruins of Ziph^ a town which has gained 
a name in sacred histoiy from the 
treachery (or loyalty) of its people, 
who on two occasions sought to betn^ 
the persecuted David into the hands 
of SauL (1 Sam. xxiii. 19 ; xxvi. 1.) 
In 1 h. 35 min. after leaving Zipn 
we enter " Kirjath-Arba, which is 

Hebron." (SeeRte.7.) * 



ROUTE 5. 

PETBA TO HEBRON, BY KADESH AND 
BEERSHEBA. 

Petra to Ain el-Weibeh {Kor 

desk) 15 30 

Bniikh (Zephath) 9 

Ar*&rah Mroer) 8 30 

Btr es-8eba' (ifeer«7i«6a) .. 5 

Dhoheriyeh 7 

Hebron 5 



Total 



50 



Travellers usually leave Petra by 
the same ravine on the S. through 
which they enter it. Dr. Robinson 
was driven out by the difficult track 
at the K»E. comer, and crossing the 

Slateau called Sutuh Beida,**Ynnie 
'erraces," he dived down into the 
'Arabah, through the wild pass of 
Nemela. We shall take the ordinary 
path. 
Leaving Wady Masa where we en- 
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tered it, we ascend again to the SutiUi 
H&ri!^n, and skirt the southern base of 
Mount Hor. In 2| h. we reach the 
summit of the pass. Turning now to 
the N.W., and leavine the road by 
which we approached from the S., we 
cross a high plain, and then, passing 
down through a succession of wild ra- 
vines for some 6 hrs., we emerge from 
the mountains of Edom on the Rreat 
valley of the 'Arabah. It is here 
about 12 m. wide, bleak and barren 
as ever, and shut in on each side by 
naked mountain ranges. Crossing the 
plain diagonally, we descend into the 
shallow Wady Jeib, the drain of the 
'Arabah, and see on its western bank, 
where ihe ground begjns to rise to- 
wards the bases of low limestone hills, 
a thicket of reeds and rank grass, in- 
terspersed with a few palms. This is 
*Ain el-Weibeh, the most important 
fountain la the whole region. It is 7 
hrs. from the mouth of Wady el-Milh, 
« The Salt VaUey," by which we en- 
tered the 'Arabah. Here again we 
join the route of Dr. Bobinson, who 
reached this fountain in 13 h. 35 min. 
from Petra. 

KadesMnimea, — I agree with Dr. 
Bobinson in fixing the site of Eadesh 
at or near this fountain ; and as it was 
one of the most important points in 
the joumeyings of the Israelites, I 
shall now sketch the few &cts known 
pf its histoiy. Four chiefs from Meso- 
potamia and Eastern Arabia made an 
expedition nearly 4000 yrs. ago to the 
borders oi Syria. It was in fact a 
ghSm of Arab sheikhs on a large 
scale; the principal object being to 
make reprisals on a few towns that 
had refused the ordinary ghufr to the 
wandering tribes of the great desert 
The marauders swept down the east- 
em side of the Jordan, smiting in their 
way the Bephaim, the Zuzim, the 
Horites in Mount Seir, and then pene- 
trating to Paran. TVheeling round, 
they came ** to En-MUifvpai (the Foun- 
tain of Mishpat), whicn is Kadeih," 
and, having plundered the Amalekites, 
marched northwards upon Sodom and 
the "cities of the plain." (Gen. xiv.) 
This gives some general idea of where 



Eadesh was situated ; and proves also 
that it was a noted watering-place. 

The next mention of Eadesh is in 
the histoiy of the journeyings of the 
Israelites. They len Sinai ; encamped 
for a time at Hazeroth ; and then, pro- 
bably descending to the gulf of 
'Akabah, marched northward up the 
'Arabah to Kadesh, " a city on me ut- 
termost border of Edom." (Num. xx. 
16.) From hence the spies were sent 
to examine the *'Land of Promise," 
and to this plaice they returned witti 
their misrepresentations. Here, in 
consequence, the people murmured, 
saying, "Wherefore hath the Lord 
brought us into this land, that our 
wives and our children should be a 
prey ? " And here the Lord answered 
m judgment—" As I live, all that were 
numbered of you from twenty years 
old and upwards, which have murmur- 
ed against me, shall not come into the 
land : but vour little ones which you 
said should be a prey, them will I 
brin^ in." (Num. xiv.) Here too, 
having attempted to force their way 
contruy to ue command of Moses, 
they were defeated by the Amalekites^ 
and driven back in confusion to Mount 
Seir. (Deut. i. 44.) To this spot the 
Israelites again returned after an in- 
terval of 38 yrs., and ilien Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, died, and was buried 
by the fountain. (Num. xx. 1.) The 
waters were now insufficient for ihe 
wants of the people, and Moses, at 
God's conmiand, brought a miraculous 
supply from the rock. But the way 
in which Moses and Aaron executed 
this conmiand was so displeasing to 
the Almighty, that He uttered the 
solemn sentence, " Ye shall not bring 
this congregation into the land which 
I have given them." (Num. xx.) 
From this place messengers were sent 
to the Eing of Edom demanding a 
passage through his territories to the 
eastern border of Palestine ; on receiv- 
ing a refusal, the Israelites again turn- 
ed southward down the 'Arabah to- 
wards Elath. 

'These circumstances," says Dr. 
Bobinson, "all combine to fix tiie site 
of Eadesh in the neighbourhood of 
Ain el-Weibeh. There the Israelites 
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would have Mount Hor (where Aaron 
died) before them on the S.E. ; across 
the 'Arabah is the Wady el-Ghuweir, 
affording an easy and inviting passage 
through the land of Edom; in the 
N.W. rises the mountain by which 
they attempted to ascend to Palestine, 
wi<h the pass still called Suf&h {Zephr 
ath) (Num. xxi. 1-3; oomp. Jud. i. 
17) ; while farther north is the site of 
the ancient Arad, whose inhabitants 
drove them back.'* A brackish foun- 
tain amid a dreary desert is thus in- 
vested with a sacred and historic inter- 
est such as few spots can boast of. 

A &tiguing and monotonous ride 
is now before us, over a bleak desert; 
intersected by numerous wadys, with 
names about as interesting as Homer*s 
list of ships. Some wide views are 
obtained, as a bare crown of limestone 
is surmounted, of the *Arabah on the 
right, quite up to the shores of the 
Dead Sea. In 9 hrs. we reach the pass 
of Suf&h, leading up a steep, rugged 
ridge. Some traces of an ancient road 
are distinguishable ; but a modem one 
on an improved principle is greatly 
needed. There is an easier way a few 
miles to the left through a ravine 
called Yemen ; but the pass of SufCdi 
is more direct and quite practicable. 
The name corresponds, as noted above, 
to the Hebrew Zeph<Uh, the place 
where the Israelites attempted to force 
their way into Palestine when they 
were driven back by the Canaanites of 
Arad. 

In 4i hrs. more we reach another 
pass csdled Nukb el-Muzeikah ; and 
soon i^fterwards a low hill comes in 
sight a short distance on the left ; it 
is covered with ruins, but they are of 
little interest Its name is Kumub ; 
and it may probably be the site of the 
Thamara of Ptolemy, and the Tamar 
of the Bible-— one of the southern 
border cities mentioned by Ezekiel 
(xlvu. 19). 

In 2^ hrs. from Nukb el-Muzeikah 
the road to Hebron by Milh branches 
off to the right ; we keep on, however, 
in the old course about N.N. W. (whair 
ever the escort may say), and in 1 J h. 
I'each some ruins with tanks for rain- 



water, called Ar*&rah, situated in a 
wady of the same name. This is 
doubtless the site of Aroer, a town of 
the south of Judah— one of those to 
which David sent part of the spoil he 
had taken from the Amalekites, in 
revenge for the plunder of Ziklag. 
(1 Sam. zxx. 26-28.) 

The country hitherto has been 
naked, monotonous, and desolate; 
chalky hills and gravelly vales soor 
ceeding each other until the eye i# 
weary and the very heart sinks witli 
the continuous desolation. Now, how- 
ever, soil b^;ins to appear on the slopes 
and vegetation in the little valleys ; 
while miniature fields of grain are met 
with at intervals. From Eladesh to 
this place we have been traversing the 
border land between Judaea and the 
desert; but here we Mrly enter the 
more favoured Palestine. A road from 
Ar'&rah leads direct to Milh, 2 h., the 
Moladah of Scripture, a city of Simeon 
on the southern border towards Edom. 
(Josh. XV. 21, 26; zix. 2.) It is 
subsequently mentioned by Josephus 
as a castle of the Idumieans, imder the 
Greek form Malatha ; and it was still 
an important place under the Romans, 
being the station of a cohort The 
ruins cover a space about i m. square ; 
they consist oi heaps of rough stones, 
and foundations, with a few columns. 
On some of the latter Mr. Stanley dis- 
covered Sinaitic inscriptions. 5 hrs. 
N. of Milh is the village of Sem^*a, 
standing on a low hill, surroimded by 
a few ouve-trees. It contains founda- 
tions of massive bevelled stones, evi- 
dentiy proving it to be the site of an 
ancient town, anddoubtiess the Eshte" 
moa of the old Testament. (Josh, xd, 
14 ; zv. 50.) The most conspicuous 
ruin at present is that of a Saracenic 
tower in the centre of tiie village. 
From Semtl'a to Hebron is 4 hrs. 

As BeerMboL, one of the most inter- 
esting places on the southern border of 
Palestme, is only some 10 m. distant 
from Ar'&rah, it is better to make a 
detour of 5 hrs. to visit it than to fol- 
low the direct road by Milh to Hebron. 
The way leads along Wady Ar'&rah 
till it fima into Wady es-Sab^a in about 
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3 hiB.y and fhen follows that valley to 
the ruinfl of Btr e^-Seb'a, " Well of the 
Seven," corresponding to the ancient 
Beer$heba, " Well of the Oath." The 
first things that arrest attention at 
this interesting spot are two ** wells" of 
great antiquity, containing pure living 
water, a phenomenon sufficiently 
rare in this thirsty region to be re- 
markable. One of these is 12} ft. in 
diameter, and 44 deep to the surface 
of the water. The other is smaller. 
They are on the N. bank of the wady. 
Along ike rising ground above the 
wells are heaps of stones, traces of 
foundations, and fragments of pottery, 
extending over a space i m. long b^ i 
broad. On the S. side of the valley is a 
stone wall several himdred feet long, 
apparentiy intended to support the 
bank. Such is all that now remains of 
Beersheba. 

Beersheba is one of the most ancient 
sites on record. It took its name from 
the well Abraham dus, and the oath 
by which he confirmed his treaty with 
Abimelech. (Gten. xxi. 81.) Here 
the patriarch planted a grove— a kind 
of natural temple in which to worship 
God ; here too he received the com- 
mand to sacrifice Isaac, and from 
hence he set out to execute that fear- 
fully solemn mission. (Gen. xxi., 
xxii.) Here Jacob obtained by fr^ud 
his brother's birthright and blessing 
(Gten. xxvii.) ; and here he offered up 
sacrifices on setting out with his family 
for Egypt. (Gen. xlvi.) Here Sam- 
uel made his sonB Judges (1 Sam. 
viii.) ; and from hence Elijah, when he 
fled from Jezebel, wandered out into 
the southern desert, and lay down 
under a juniper-tree, where he was fed 
by bread from heaven. (1 Kings xix.) 
And here was the border of Palestine 
proper, whose extent was reckoned 
from Dan to Beersheba. This city was 
occupied by the Jews after the cap- 
tivity (Neh. xi. 27) ; but its name 
does not again appear in history till 
the 4tii centy. of our era. It was then 
a Boman garrison; and become an 
episcopal see. 

We now turn northward toward the 
hills of Judaea, over a rolling plain 
covered with a light soil, and affording 



excellent pasturage. This was the 
favourite haunt of the patriarchs, and 
over it roamed their flocks and herds 
3000 yrs. ago; while they pitched 
their tents by the wells and foimtains 
of water just as the Arab tribes do 
still. 

7 hrs. from Beersheba is the village 
of Dhoheriyeh, situated on the summit 
of one of the southern hills in the 
Judah range. There is nothing here 
either to interest or detain the traveller, 
who will be anxious to hasten on to 
more favoured spots. Setting out 
again, and winding through pictur- 
esque vales, whose sides, with the inter- 
vening hills, are partially covered with 
shrubs and evergreen oaks, we reach 
Hebron in 5 hrs. 



ROUTE 6. 

SINAI TO HEBRON DIRECT. 

H. 

Convent to Jebel eIrTih, about 18 

CastieofNukhl « 30 

' Ahdeh {Ehoda) 45 

Buhaibeh (J3eAo5oeA) .. .. 5 

Ehulasah (E2ti«a) .. .. 2 50 

Bir es-Seb'a (^Beersheba) . . 6 30 

Hebron 12 



Total 



v. 








. 117 20 



This route presents nothing of in- 
terest sufficient to repay the fatigue 
and monotony of the *' great and 
terrible wilderness " of Tth. Such as 
wish to visit Sinai only had better 
return thence to Cairo, varying their 
route through the magnificent scenery 
of tiie peninsula ; and from Cairo three 
days will now bring them, via Alexan- 
dria, to ¥&&. I shul, however, briefly 
indicate the distances and the points 
worthy of special note on the desert 
route. 
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Descending Wady esh-Sheikh for 
some 6 hrs., we leave it and the 
3inai group of mountains together, 
by a narrow ravine leading into the 
southern section of Debbet er-Bamleh« 
Crossing this plain in a N.W. direction, 
we reach in tvoo days from the convent 
the ^)ass of Mureilmy in Jebel et-Tih. 
Scaling the pass, we have before us 
the great desert of Tih, " Wandering.'* 
The rock of this desert is cretaceous, 
filled with fossils of various kinds. 

Nuikh^ 30 hrs. march from the Pass 
of Mureikhy, is a castle and principal 
station on the Egyptian Hil^'-road, 
half-way between Suez and 'Akabah. 
It is built on a rising ground amid a 
dreary waste. The bare embattled 
walls enclose a court in which are 
some deep wells. Here the territory 
of the Tiy&hah Arabs conmiences ; and 
the Tawarah cannot UgaUy take tra- 
vellers farther north. Should any 
of the former be found in the castle, 
it will be better to come to an under- 
standing with them; but if not, the 
traveller may proceed till he meets 
them. 

EU'Ahdek, 45 hrs. march, is the next 
station. Here at the junction of 
two wadys, Btrein and Serdm, are 
low stone walls apparently intended 
to regulate the irrigation of some 
fields formerly under cultivation. A 
little to the N., in the bank of the 
valley, is a large artificial cavern, 
probably a quarry. On a rising groimd 
near it are ruins of some extent, con- 



sisting of the heavy foundations of an 
ancient fortress, a few fragments of 
columns and entablatures, and the 
ruins of a ch. This is the site of the 
Ehoda of Ptolemy, marked in the 
Peutinger tables at 23 Bom. m. S. of 

Elusa We here &11 into the 

route of Dr. Bobinson from 'Akabah 
to Hebron : he came from the former 
place to el-*Abdeh in 46 hrs. 15 min. 

In Wady Buhaibeh, 5 hrs., are wells 
and tanks ; and on the rising ground 
above it lie the ruins of a large town, 
confrised heaps of stones, intermixed 
with some columns. Its name and 
history are lost; but it may perhaps 
indicate the position of the well dug 
by Isaac's servants, and called Beho- 
both, (Gten. xxvi. 22.) From the con- 
vent to this place is reckoned 9 days 
by the direct road ; but 10 by Nukhl, 
the way I have described. From Bu- 
haibeh to Qaza, (Ghuzzeh) is about 
13 hrs. 

At Ehulasah, 2 h. 50 min., are ruins 
situated along the northern bank of a 
shallow valley called Wady el-Kurm. 
The extent of the ruins, now com- 
pletely pros^te, would indicate a 
population in former times of about 
20,000. This is unquestionably the 
site of the ancient Ehua, first men- 
tioned b^ Ptolemy, and laid down on 
the Peutinger tables at 71 Bom. m. 8. 
of Jerusalem. Though it became an 
episcopal city, it was chiefly inha- 
bited by idolaters addicted to the 
worship of Venus. 

Bir es-Seb'a, BeerMba, 5i hrs. 

Hebron, 12 hrs. (See Bte. 5.) 
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ROUTE 7. 

HEBRON TO JERUSALEM. 

H. If. 

Hebron to Eameh 10 

Beit &iii {BethrZur) 45 

Pools of Solomon (^eftam) ..3 

Rachel's Tomb 10 

MdxElias 35 

Jerusalem 50 

Total 7 10 

Hebron is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world tttU existing^ and it is 
in tills respect the rival of Damascus. 
There are a few chapters of deep and 
sacred interest in its long history. It 
was built says a sacred writer, •* seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt " (Num. 
xiii. 22), and those who wish to impress 
us with a clear idea of its remote anti- 
quity repeat this mvstic phrase. But 
when was Zoan built ? The Egyptian 
antiquary replies, ** Seven years after 
Hebron ; ' and this is about the most do- 
finite reply he can give. It is well, how- 
ever, that we can prove tiie antiquity 
of Hebron independently of Egypt's 
mystic annals. ''Hebron,*' says Dr. 
Robinson, "is doubtiess one of the 
most ancient cities in the world still 
existing, being mentioned in Scripture 
still earlier than Damascus." This is 
quite true; but then the two cities 
are mentioned in connection with the 
same historical event, and Damascus 
is spoken of as a well-known place. 
We have no reason, therefore, to con- 
clude from this tiiat Hebron was the 



more ancient (Gen. xiii. 18 ; xiv. 15). 
The original name of Hebron was Kir- 
jccth-Arhdi, " City of Arba ;" so called 
from Arba, the father of Anak, and 
progenitor of the giant Anakims. 
fjosh. xzi. 11.) It afterwards took 
lor a time the name Mamre, doubtiess 
from Abitkham's friend and ally, 
Mamre the Amorite, who in the patri- 
arch's days possessed it. (Gen. xxiii. 
19.) . "The ancient city lay in a 
valley; and the two pools now ex- 
isting, one of which at least is as early 
as the time of David, serve xmques- 
tionably to identify the modem with 
the ancient site." The chief interest 
of the town and neighbourhood arises 
from their having been so long the 
favourite camping-ground of the pa- 
triarchs, and the scene of some of the 
most remarkable events of their lives. 
Often were these hill-sides and this 
fertile vale speckled with the vast 
flocks of theOhaldffian shepherd, while 
his tent was pitched beneath the 

S treading branches of **the oak." 
ere he dwelt in peace on that day 
when the news was brought to him 
thsrt Sodom was plundered and his 
nephew Lot a captive ; and f^om 
hence he set out in pursuit of the 
enemy with his 318 servants and his 
allies the Amorites. Here too, a few 
years afterwards, **as he sat in the 
tent door in the heat of the day,'* he 
received a visit from the angel of the 
Lord, who, after promising him a son, 
informed him of the approaching 
destruction of the ** cities of the 
pUmi." And here Sarah died ; and 
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Abraham bought from Ephron the 
Hittite the only portion of the ** Land 
of Promise " he could ever call hia 
own — the cave and field of Mach- 
pelah — to serve as a family tomb. 
Sarah was first laid in it ; then Abra- 
ham himself; theil Isaac and his wife 
Bebekah ; then Leah ; and after an 
interval the embalmed body of Jacob, 
the last of the noble "three," was 
brought up out of Eeypt, and laid be- 
side his Ukthers. The "cave** must 
still be here, for it is one of those mo- 
numents which time does not destroy ; 
and perhaps the very tombs them- 
selves with their sacred ashes are yet in 
it. The tombs of the patriarchs were 
known and honoured in Josephus's 
time, who describes them as con- 
structed of the ** most beautiful marble, 
and of exquisite workmanship.** Eu- 
sebius, Jerome, and subsequent writers 
refer to them in such a way as leads 
to the conviction that the massive 
walls of the *• Haram," now the great 
attraction of the town, really enclose 
the cave of Machpelah. Tnis 3truc- 
ture was lon^ known as the ** Castle 
of Abraham — a name also applied 
in the time of the crusades to the 
whole city ; and as Abraham is called 
by Mohainmedans d - KkuUi, " the 
Friend," this has become the modem 
name of Hebron. 

When the Israelites entered Pales- 
tine, Hebron was captured by Joshua 
from the descendants of AJoak, and 
given to Caleb (Josh. z. 36 ; xiv. 6-15 ; 
XV. 13, 14\ It was afterwards as- 
signed to tne Levites, and also consti- 
tuted one of the six cities of refiige 
(Josh. xxi. 11-13). Here David, after 
the death of Haul, established the 
seat of his government, and con- 
tinued to dweU during the seven years 
and a half he reigned over Judah. 
(2 Sam. ii.) Upon the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, Hebron was re- 
built and inhabited ; but it soon fell 
into the hands of the Edomites, from 
whom it was rescued by Judas Mac- 
cabiBus. After the defeat of the Jews 
at Bether in a.d. 135, thousands of 
the captives were brooght here by 
the victorious Bomans and sold into 
slavery at the oak beside Hebron, 



— on the very spot perhaps where 
the tent of their illustrious forefathers 
had stood centuries before. In a.d. 
1167 the city was made by the cru- 
saders a Latin bishopric, and con- 
tinued so, at least nominally, for about 
200 years; but it reverted to the 
Muslems in 1187, and has ever since 
remained in their hands. The ch. 
the Christians had erected within 
the sacred enclosure was converted 
into a mosk ; and now for long cen- 
turies no foot of Jew, Christian, or 
other infidel dog, has knowingly been 
permitted to tread the sacred pre- 
cincts. But its time is coming. 

Hebron is picturesquely situated 
low down in a narrow valley — "the 
Valley of Eshcol;" whose sides are 
clothed as of yore with luxuriant vine- 
yards, each having its "tower,** groves 
of gray olives, and a fiBtir sprinkling 
of other fruit-lrees. The valley runs 
from N. to S. ; and the main quarter 
of the town, surmounted by the lofty 
walls of the venerable Haram, lies 
partly on the eastern slope. A little 
to the N. is another quarter, separated 
from the former by gardens; while 
on the western side of the valley there 
is a small suburb striking out from 
the Tn^in quarter and &cing the 
Haram. The houses are all of stone, 
solidly built, flat-roofed, and having 
each one or two little cupolas, such 
as are seen in several parts of Pales- 
tine, and also in one of the suburbs 
of Damascus. There are no walls; 
but the main streets opening on the 
principal roads have gates. In the 
bottom of the valley southward, where 
the houses stretch across it, is the 
lower " pool,** — a square tank, 130 ft. 
on each side and about 50 ft. deep, 
solidly built with large hewn stones. 
At the northern end of the main 
quarter is another pool, 85 ft. long, 
55 ft. broad, and 18 ft. deep. These 
furnish the chief supply of water to 
the inhabitants. They are manifestly 
of remote antiquity ; and one of 
them, probably the southern, is doubt- 
less that over which David hanged the 
murderers of his rival Ishbosheth. (2 
Sam. iv.) Other antiquities of very 
questionable identity will be shown 
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to those who care for them — such as 
the tombs of Abner, and Jesse, David's 
fatlier; the precise spot where Cain 
slew Abel ; the red earth from which 
Adam was made, &c. &c. 

The Haram — Caw of Mcuihpelah. — 
This is nnquestionably the most in- 
teresting object in Hebron, and one 
of the most so in all Palestine. It 
has been revered in succession, during 
full 3700 years, by Jews, Christians, 
and Muslems, all of whom, however 
else they may differ, agree in honour- 
ing this the sepulchro of the great 
Patriarch, ^KhuiU, " The Friend of 
God." The building stands . along 
the lower slope of the hiU-side, and 
measures about 200 ft. long by 115 ft. 
broad, and 50 to 60 ffc. high. The 
walls are constructed of very large 
stones, bevelled and hewn smooth, 
like those in the substructure of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Some of the 
stones are more than 20 ft. in length. 
The exterior is ornamented with pilas- 
ters, 16 on each side and 8 at each 
end, supporting, without capitals, a 
plain moulded cornice. The whole 
design is thus unique, and gives a 
distinctive character to the structure. 
This ancient wall is surmoimted by 
another of Saracenic origin, some 10 
ft. high, with a minaret at each angle, 
only two of which, however, are now 
conmlete. The entrances are at the 
angles of the northern end, from 
wluch easy and spacious staircases 
lead up to a door in each side wall, 
opening on the court. A good view 
of one of these is given in Trail's 
' Josephus,' from a &iwing by Tip- 
ping. 

In the court is a mosk, once a 
Christian ch., in which are tombs of 
comparatively modem date, raised in 
honour of tne patriarchs and their 
wives. The sepulchres of the patri- 
archs are covered with palls of green 
silk, those of the wives with red, em- 
broidered with gold. The real tombs, 
however, are universally admitted to 
be in a "cave" below the building. 
No clear description has ever yet 
been given of the interior, and, indeed, 
the only Frank who appears to have 



entered it is Ali Bey, a Spaniard who 
travelled under the guise and name 
of a Muslem. His account is so con- 
frised that it is more like the sum- 
mary of a hearsay than the result of 
personal examination. Munro also 

Srofesses to describe it, but, as he 
oes not give any authority, we may 
question his accuracy. The court 
itself with all its contents is compara- 
tively uninteresting — ^it is the cave 
below, to which even Muslems are 
not indiscriminately admitted, that 
forms the real object of attraction, 
as in it some relics of the patriarchs 
or their times may still be preserved. 
This opinion appears to be confirmed 
^ the statements of Benjamin of 
Tudela, who visited the place in 1163, 
while in the hands of the Franks. 
His description is worth recording ; — 
"The modem town stands in the 
valley, even in the field of Machpe- 
lah. Here is the larse place of wor- 
ship called St. Abraham, which, 
during the time of the Mohammedans, 
was a synagogue. The Gentiles have 
erected six sepulchres in this place, 
which they pretend to be those of 
Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and 
Bebekah, and of Jacob and Leah; 
the pilgrims are told that they are in 
the sepulchres of their fSsithers, and 
money is extorted from them. But 
if any Jew come who gives an addi- 
tionid fee to the keeper of the cave, 
an iron door is opened, which dates 
from the times of our forefathers, who 
rest in peace, and with a burning 
candle in his hands the visitor de- 
scends into a first cave, which is 
empty, traverses a second in the same 
state, and at last reaches a third, 
which contains six sepulchres, those 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and 
of Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah, one op- 
posite the other. All these sepid- 
chres bear inscriptions, the letters 
being engraved; thus, upon that of 
Abraham we read, 'This is the se- 
pulchre of our father Abraham, upon 
whom be peace ! " and so upon that 
of Isaac, and upon all the others. 
You then see tubs filled with the 
bones of Israelites, for imto this day 
it is a custom of the house of Israel to 
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bring hither the bones of their relicts 
and of their forefiEtthers, and to leaye 
them there." 

But however unsatiafactoiy the de- 
scriptions of the buildings, and how- 
ever doubtful Benjamin's story of the 
caves (the word Mackpdak signifies 
"double'*), there can oe no reason- 
able doubt of the &ct that the place 
of sepulture of Abraham and the 
other j>atriarchs, as recorded in Ge- 
nesis, is within these walls. The 
structure was referred to, as stated 
above, by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Jerome, as well known in their day. 
The Bordeaux pilgrim, who travelled 
in A.D. 333, describes it as " a quad- 
rangle constructed of stones of great 
beauty." Antoninus Martyr speaks of 
it in the 6th centy. as "a quadrangle 
with an interior court.** Later travel- 
lers and pilgrims refer to it in similar 
terms. It mus appears not only that 
the tradition of the site has come 
down unbroken and unquestioned 
from the Jewish period to our own 
day, but that the very building itself, 
now called eJrffaram, "the Sanc- 
tuary," was the workmanship of Abra- 
hun's own descendants while they yet 
dwelt in Palestine. 

The Jews cling around this spot 
still, as tiiey do around the ruins of 
^^ir ancient temple, taking pleasure 
'iSlts stones, and loving its very dust. 
Beside the principal entrance is a 
little hole m the massive wall, 
through which the Jews are permit- 
ted at certain times to look into the 
interior. Here the poor despised oulr 
casts of Israel may be often seen 
chanting their prayers, wailing, and 
kissing the stones. 

The population of Hebron is esti- 
mated at about 10,000, including 400 
or 600 Jews, chiefly Spanish. There 
are no Christians. The inhabitants 
have been long celebrated for their 
turbulence and fanaticism ; and the 
traveller will be fortunate if he do 
not see and experience some effects 
of them still. A number of the in- 
habitants are occupied in the manu- 
Deu^ture of water-skins and glass 
trinkets, and the staple products of 
the soil are grapes and olives. The 



"bunches of Eshcol" are still the 
admiration of all who see them. 
Neither wine nor brandy is now made 
except by the Jews in very small 
quantities, but raisins and d&e ("sy- 
rup of grapes;" the Hebrew ^y^ 
translated "honey" — Qen. xliii. 11) 
are produced to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

There is another object in Hebron 
worthy of a visit — Abrahams Oak (so 
called). Leaving the town, we pro- 
ceed northward up the valley through 
groves of noble olives, and in about 
25 min. we reach the oak — Sindidn 
or BaUiU in Arabic. It stands quite 
alone in the midst of vineyards ; the 
ground is smooth and clean beneath it, 
and close by is a well of pure water, 
so that it is one of the sweetest spots 
around the town for a temporary en- 
campment. The only drawback is, 
that it is a little too fax distant for 
such as can only remain a short 
time. This splendid tree measures 
23 ft. round the lower part of the 
trunk ; and its foliage covers a space 
nearly 90 ft. in diameter. Though 
evidently of preat age, it is still sound 
and flourishing; and there are few 
trees to be compared with it for size 
and appearance in Syria. The great 

SUne-tree of Damascus is nearly 
ouble its girth, 40 ft. ; but it has 
suffered much, both from the hand 
of man and the tooth of time. Seve- 
ral of the cedars are also luger, 
though, being grouped together, mey 
do not show to such advantage. This, 
say some, is the veritable tree beneath 
whose shade Abraham pitched his 
tent ; while others affirm that it was 
beneath its spreading branches the 
Roman soldiers sold the captive Jews 
taken at Bether. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that neither c^ these 
views is tenable. The tree has no 
marks of such high antiquity, nor is 
there any early written testunony to 
give probability to the theory. Afarar 
ham's oak is said by Josephus to have 
been six stadia from Hebron; and 
Eusebius states that it existed in his 
day, and was worshipped by the 
people of the country, because be- 
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neath it an angel had been entertained. 
Jerome, however, afi&rms that in the 
time of ConBtantine (circa a.d. 830) 
a Christian ch. was erected on the 
spot where it had stood; and of 
this Eusebins himself gives an ac- 
coont in his 'Life of Oonstantine.' 
The " oak " therefore (or •* terebinth " 
as some call it) disappeared about 
the year 330. Kaundeville as usual 
tells a marvellous legend about it — 
how it was once green; and how it 
dried up at the time of our Lord's 
death, and continued so ever after: 
but, he adds, ** Although it be dry, still 
it has great virtue; for certainly he 
that hath a little thereof upon him it 
heals him of the fidling evil, and his 
horse shall not be afoundered." If 
the gallant knight saw a tree at all, 
it could not have been this one. 

But though we have no ancient re- 
cord of this venerable tree, we cannot 
but recognise it as a representative of 
the oaks of Mamre, under whose shade 
Abraham communed with his Crea- 
tor, and received angels as guests. 
It is the last tree of tli^t sacred forest, 
and as such all honour to its noble 
stem and wide-spreading boughs ! 

The sceneiy of the country around 
Hebron is among the most pleasing 
and picturesque in Palestine ; the hills 
are rugged enough to have features, 
rocky but not naked; the deep winding 
valleys are well cultivated, and the 
olive-groves give them a licJi appear- 
ance ; the gray ruins above, whicn we 
see on almost ever^ hill-top, remind 
us that we are not m the land of the 
West . . . This is the culminating 
point of the Palestine range, and He- 
bron is the highest situated town in 
Syria, being 2800 ft. above the sea. 

We are now on holy groxmd. Every 
foot&ll is upon soil trc^den long cen- 
turies 1^0 bv patriarch and prophet ; 
every view me eye rests on was seen 
as we see it by Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, by Samuel, David, and Solo- 
mon. The cities th^ built, or dwelt 
in, are now heaps of ruins; but the 
features of nature remain unchanged — 
the moimtains, the vaUejrs, the foun- 
tains, the rocks, are all here. It is 



this which gives such a de^ and last- 
ing interest to this land. The sweet- 
est lines that ever poet penned, the 
noblest strains that ever minsia*el 
sung, were penned and sung among 
these mountains by the shepher£ 
king. 

"The harp the monarch miiutrel swept. 

The king of men, fhe loved of Heav^, 
Which moBic hallow'd while she wept 
. O'er tones her heart of hearts hath given. 

Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven ! 
It Boften'd men of iron mould, 

It gave them virtues not their own ; 
No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 

That felt not,' fired not, to the tone, 

'Till David's lyre grew mightier than his 
throne I 
It told the triumphs of our Ung, 

It wafted glorv to our God ; 
It made our gladden'd valleys ring, 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 

Its sound aspired to heaven and there abode !" 

We follow the ancient road to Jeru- 
salem. It is still well enough defined, 
but sadly out of repair. The Bomans 
— those rojral roadmakers — appear to 
have given it the last touch, but such 
a wo&l change has taken place since 
that time, that Dr. Robinson affirmed, 
after a short experience of it, ** wheels 
certainly never passed here.*' This, 
perhaps, is going a little too far. One 
is apt to foi^et what 12 centuries and 
more of neglect^ and of the elements, 
can do even on a Roman road. But, 
rugged though it be, its associations 
ma^e us forget a stumbling horse. 
Along it Abraham passed on that 
journey of &ith to sacrifice his son on 
Moriah. Along it David led his 
veterans to conquer the stronghold of 
the Jebusites on Zion. And along it 
perhaps the Saviour was borne in his 
mother's arms on the way to Egypt to 
escape the cruelty of Herod. 

In 40 min. the vineyards and the 
valley of Eschol are left behind, and 
we enter an open country. On the 1. 
is a ruined village, formerly inhabited 
by a few Christian fiunilies, who were 
massacred by the Muslems. In 15 
min. more a path strikes off to the 
rt. to Tekii'a, the ancient Tekoa, A 
few hundred yds. along it are some 
massive foundations now called 

Ramd elrKkulU. — ^This place ought 
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not to be passed without a visit. The 
first things that attract attention on 
reaching the spot are the remains of 
2 ancient walls of a large enclosure^ 
one facing the S., 290 ft. lon& the 
other at right angles, 160 ft. There 
are only 2 courses of stones now re- 
maining, each 3 ft. 4 in. high ; some of 
the stones are from 10 to 15 ft. in 
leng^. The remaining foimdations 
of Sie rectangle are indistinct. There 
are other foundations at a little dis- 
tance on the slope of the hill, chiefly 
on the N. and E., and fragments of 
mosaic pavement may be nere and 
there seen. On the top of the hill, 
400 yds. N. of the large walls, are seve- 
ral fragments of columns lying among 
heaps of hewn stones, and here also is 
a cistern hewn out of the rock. The 
situation is commanding, the view 
embracing a large section of the south- 
em hill country, and a peep at the 
western sea. 

The place is now called Bameh, or 
Bamet el-Ehulil. The Jews of He- 
bron call it ** the house of Abraham,'* 
and look upon it as the place where 
the patriarch's tent was so often 
pitched beneath the oak (or terebinth) 
of Mamre. (I may observe that what 
is rendered, in the English version, 
"plain of Mamre," is in Hebrew ** oak 
of Mamre," Gen. xiv. 13; xiii. 18.) 
There can be little doubt that this is 
the spot referred to by Eusebius, Je- 
rome, and other writers in the earlv 
centuries of our era, as that on which 
the supposed oak of Abraham stood. 
The words of the Jerusalem Itinemry 
seem to be conclusive on the point, 
especially as it was written by a tra- 
veller early in the 4th centy. " Two 
miles from Hebron is the terebinth 
where Abraham dwelt, and digged a 
well xmder the tree, and spake wiOi the 
angels, and prepared food. There a 
basilica of singular beauty was erected 
by command of Constantine.'* A long 
account of it is given by Sozomon in 
the 5th centy., who places it 15 stadia 
N. of Hebron. Adamnanus, in the Ttibi 
centy., says that " a great church was 
founded, on the rt. hand part of which, 
between the walls, stood the oak of 
Mamre." The tree, it appears, had 



become an object of worship both to 
Christians and heathens, and the latter 
set up around it an idol and altars. 
To put an end to these practices the 
Emperor Constantine gave orders for 
the erection of a basilica, and intrusted 
the oversight of it to Eusebius. It is 
also related that this had been long the 
seat of a great fair, to which the people 
resorted from far and near ; and that 
after the final overthrow of the Jews 
at Bether, a.d. 135, the captives of 
every age and sex were here publicly 
sold as slaves. But though this site * 
answers to the descriptions of early 
historians, it is not quite clear what 
was the original object of the massive 
walls — ^they may possibly be the re- 
mains of Constantme's basilica. 

Descending the hill on the N., we 
strike across again to the Jerusalem 
road, and in 30 min. we observe on the 
top of a hill, ) m. to the rt., an old 
mosk with a minaret, called Neby 
Yilnas ; behind the summit is the little 
village of HulhiU, standing on the site | 
of the HaUvul of Scripture. (Josh xv. 
580 

l!n 20 min. more a half-mined tower 
with pointed arches stands on the 1. 
of the road, and near it, on the rt., is 
a fountain, surrounded by massive 
foimdations and excavated tombs. 
The place is sometimes called Dirweh, 
but me name of the tower is Beit Siir, 
which suggests at once the Beth-zur 
of Joshua, mentioned in connexion with 
Halhul. 

For 3 hours from this place we ride 
through a ragged but picturesque re- 
gion — ^now crossing narrow valleys that 
run away in tortuous courses through 
the wilderness of Judiea to the Dead ^ 
Sea ; now passing over broken ridges 
of Jura limestone ; and now skirtmg 
the base of a higher crown that rises 
up in the line of the road. The hills 
are covered with dwarf-oak, arbutus, 
and other bushes, intermixed with a 
profrision of gay wild-flowers; the val- 
leys have here and there a rich soil ; 
the remains of terraces are everywhere 
seen, giving evidence of former culti- 
vation : but all is now neglected and 
forsaken, and almost the only inha- 
jbitants seem to be the partridges. 
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whose hoarse call is continiiallyiii our 
ears. 

Etham— Solomon's Poofe.— Having at 
last surmounted a low ridge, we look 
down the rocky slope, through fresh 
and fragrant shrubberies, to a broad 
valley, in the midst of which is a large 
rectangular building, and to the rt., 
farther down, where the valley begins 
to contract, 3 immenBe tanks, in a line 
one below the other. These are the 
"pools of Solomon," now called d- 
Burdk, "the tanks." On descending 
to them we find that they are partly 
excavated in the rocky bed of the val- 
ley, and partly built up of large hewn 
stones, evidently of high antiquity. 
They are so arranged that the bottom 
of the upper pool is higher than the 
top of the next, and so with the second 
and third ; the object evidently being 
to collect as great a quantity of water 
as possible. Their dimensions are as 
follows :— 

Upper Pooh 

Feet. 

Length 380 

Depth, east end ,. 25 

Breadth {-\t^ ;; ;; ;; ^l 

Middle Pool 

Distance from upper pool . . . . KO 

Length 423 

Depth, east end 39 

Breadth i east end 23fl 

iireaatn ^^estend 229 

Lower Pool. 

Distance from middle pool . , . 248 

Length 582 

Depth, east end . . . . , . , . 50 

. Breadth /east end 207 

• I. west end 148 

The source from which these great 
pools receive their supplies is a sub- 
terranean fountain in the open field 
some distance up the valley to the 
N.W. The only visible mark is a 
circular opening like the mouth of a 
well, generally covered with a large 
stone. This hole opens, at a depth 
of about 12 ft., into a vaulted cham- 
ber, 15 ]paces long by 8 broad. Ad- 
joining it is another smaller apart- 
ment ; both being covered with ancient 
stone arches. The water springs up at 
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4 different places, from which little 
ducts carry it into a basin; and it 
then flows through a large subterra* 
nean passage to a place at the N.W, 
comer of the upper pool. Here the 
stream is divided, a portion flowing 
into a vault 24 ft. by 5, and thence 
through a square duct at the side into 
the upper pool. The remainder of 
the water is carried by an aqueduct 
along the hill-side N. of the pools, 
but so arranged as to send a portion 
off into the second and third : it then 
descends rapidly till it meets the aque- 
duct issuing from the lower end of the 
lower pool, and runs by Bethlehem in 
a winding course to Jerusalem. The 
object of this complicated system of 
waterworks was probably to secure a 
constant supply of water for the Holy 
City— perhaps the temple; and that 
it might be as pure as. possible, it was 
drawn du-ectly from the foimtain- 
head. When the fountain yielded 
more than was needed, the surplus 
passed into the pools; and when it 
yielded too little, it was augmented 
from the pools. Another aqueduct 
from the valley, farther S., brought at 
one time a supply to the lower pool. 

The antiquity of these reservoirs, 
and the aqueducts connected with 
them, cannot be questioned ; and their 
extent, solidity, and distance from the 
place they were intended to supply 
prove that they could only have been 
constructed during times of prosperity. 
Yet we find no reference either in 
Scripture, or in the writings of Jose- 

Ehus, to any such supplies of water 
eing conveyed to Jerusalem. There 
was, however, a city near Bethlehem 
called Etham^ 50 stadia from Jerusa- 
lem, which, according to Josephus, 
had gardens and rivulets of water, 
and to which Solomon was in the 
habit of taking a morning drive. From 
hence, say the Babbins, water was 
conveyed to the temple. The aque- 
duct, as shall be seen, still terminates 
in the area of the Haxam, where the 
temple stood. 

Etham. — In the narrow vaUey, a 
short distance below the pools, is the 
little village of Urtas, with ancient 
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ruins. Is not this the site of Etham, 
and are not these in truth the " pools 
ofSolomon*? The beautiful passage 
in Eeclesiastes seems in every wtfy 
applicable to this place : " I made me 
great works ; I builded me houses ; I 
planted me vineyards ; I made me 
gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of fniits ; I 
made me pooU of toater, to water there- 
with the wood that bringeth forth 
trees." (ii. 4, 5.) There is now in 
Etham, or Urt^s, a worthy descendant 
of Abraham, who has built a house, and 
formed gardens and orchards, which 
rival those of Solomon in productive- 
ness, if not in beauty. I visited this 
delightful oasis a few years ago, and 
was not a little struck with the won- 
derful capabilities of the soil of Pales- 
tine when properly tended and 
irrigated. (For Etham see below, 
Rte. 11.) 

On the N.W. side of the upper pool 
is a large rectangular building, half 
castle, half khan, apparently of Sara- 
cenic origin, now occupied solely by 
the guardian of the waters. The Je- 
rusalem road passes close in front of 
it, ascends the N. bank of the valley, 
and winds ctcross an elevated tract 
covered with rocks and bushes. Beth- 
lehem comes in sight here, standing 
on a bold ridge projecting from the 
mountains eastward, ^ m. from the 
road. It is hid by an intervening 
height ere we get opposite to it. On 
the 1. is now a lovely valley, encom- 
passed by olive-groves, and having 
embowered on its western slope the 
little village of Beit JSla, where the 
Latins have erected a large church and 
palace for the patriarch of Jerusalem. 

BacheVs TotoS.— Proceeding up an 
easy, rocky slope, we observe in 15 
min. more a small white square build- 
ing, surmounted by a dome, on the 
side of the road. It is the " sepulchre 
of Rachel." The building is com- 
paratively modem, but the authenti- 
city of the site cannot be questioned. 
It is one of the few shrines which 
Muslems, Jews, and Christians agree 
in honouring, and concerning which 
their traditions are identical. The 



narrative in the Bible is simple, gra- 
phic, and affecting. It will be read 
at this spot vdth a new interest. 
"They journeyed from Bethel, and 
there was but a little way to come to 
Ephrath. . . . And Bachel died, and 
was burled on the way to Epliath, 
which is Bethlehem." The pillar 
Jacob set up over the grave of his 
beloved wife was still there in Moses' 
time. (Gen. XXXV. 16-20.) It has long 
since been swept away, but 30 cen- 
turies of sorrow and suffering have not 
been able to sweep away the memory 
of its site from the heaita of Rachel's 
posterity. Bethlehem is in sight, and 
scarcely a mile distant. 

Looking back we see Beit J^a on 
the rt., about the same distance as 
Bethlehem. Is not this the Zelzcih 
mentioned by Samuel in sending Saul 
home after anointing him kmg at 
Ramah? "When thou art departed 
from me to-day, thou shalt find two men 
by Rachel's sepulchre in the border 
of Benjamin, at Zelzah, and they will 
say unto thee. The asses which thou 
wentest to seek are found : and, lo, 
thy father hath left the care of the 
asses, and sorroweth for thee, saying, 
What shall I do for my son?" (1 Sam. 
ix., X.) The place was called Zelah 
by Joshua (xviii. 28). 

Passing the tomb, we sMrt the side 
of a Tociy lull, and have a wide and 
wild landscape of glen and mountain 
on our rt. Bethlehem is a fine object 
behind, occupying the smnmit of a 
terraced ridge, clothed with the olive, 
vine, and fig. Its large convent on 
the eastern brow resembles some old 
baronial castle; the aqueduct from 
the pools is here close to the road on 
the rt. Ascending a steep hill, we 
reach, in half an hour from Rachel's 
tomb, the convent of M^ EH^— a 
large pile of gray masonry surrounded 
by a high w^. In the surface of a 
smooth rock, opposite the gate, is 
shown a slight depression, something 
like what might be left by the human 
form reclining on a bed of sand. Here, 
says tradition, the prophet Elijah lay 
down under the shade of an olive, 
weary, hungry, and careworn, when 
he fied from Jezebel; and here an- 
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gels supplied his wants. Scripture 
tells us that he rested under a juniper, 
and in the wilderness S. of Beersheba, 
but of course the monks know best I 

But we greatljr fear the traveller 
will now have bttle patience to ex- 
amine the geological vestiges of a 
miracle, for the Holy City is in sight 
in the distance. His eye first catches 
the white buildings on Zion ; then to 
the rt, he sees the dark domes of the 
Kubbet es-Sukhrah and Mosk el-Aksa, 
and farther still the western side of 
Olivet, and the little minaret which 
crowns its summit. A large portion 
of the city is hid behind the Hill of 
Evil Counsel. 

Descending the easy slope, having 
the weU-cultivated fields of the Greek 
Christians on the rt. and 1., we reach 
in a few minutes a well in the very 
centre of the road, surrounded by 
some rough stones ; it is another tra- 
ditional spot. The " wise men," when 
dismissed by Herod, wandered thus 
far in uncertainty. Stooping to draw 
water, they suddenly saw their guiding 
star mirrored in the well. The tra- 
dition, if it has no other claim on our 
attention, serves to remind us that 
along this very path the Eastern magi 
travelled from the court of Herod 
to the NEW-BORN King in the stable 



of Bethlehem. Descending a little 
farther, we have a low bleak swell 
on the rt., and on the 1. a well- 
cultivated plain about a mile long. 
It decUnes gradually towards the 
S.W., terminating in a deep narrow 
valley, called^ Wady d-Werd, "the 
Valley of Roses." This is the " plain 
of Bephaim^'* where David conquered 
the Philistines. (2 Sam. v. 18 ; Josh. 
XV. 8. It is called in the latter pas- 
sage " the Valley of the Giants.") 

The plain of Bephaim extends 
nearly to Jerusalem. On advancing 
we find that it is terminated by a 
narrow rocky ridge, which breaks 
down abruptly on the opposite side 
into the deep ravine of Hinnom. On 
the rt. this ridge rises into a naked 
crown, which has received the tra- 
ditional name of the Hill of Evil 
Counsel. On its summit are a few 
ruins, said to be those of the country 
house of Caiaphas, the high-priest. 
Beside these stands a lonely and 
curiously-shaped tree, on which, tra- 
dition tells us, Judas hanged himself. ; 

We now descend diagonally the 
rocky bank of Hinnom, cross the val- 
ley, and ascend again to the frowning 
walls of the citadel — the gate is before 
us, and we enter 

Jerusalem. (See next page.) 
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1. Peeliminary Information. 

§ 1. fibfefe.—There are 3 hotels in 
Jerusalem, all capable of decided im- 
provement in cleanliness and order. 
Simems, on Momit Zion, near the 
English consulate and chnrch, has 
the best sitoation, and perhaps the 
best table. The proprietor sometimes 
acts as dragoman for large parties, 
but his terms are said to be high. 
Hauler 9 Hotel, Christian Street, is a 
better house ; but, as it is situated on 
the side of the large pool of Hezekiah, 
many of the rooms are damp. Com- 
plaints have been made, too, of the 
state of the cuisine, and the long hiUa 
made up for extras. The ** Malta 
Hotel,'* in the Via Dolorosa, is lower 
down, near the centre of the city. All 
the hotels charge by the day for board 
and lodging. The rates for 1857 were, 
in Simeon's, 55 piastres, and in each 
of the others 60. Wine, spirits, and 
ale must be paid for extra, and are 
very dear. There is also a Boarding- 
houee, kept by Max Ungar . a tailor, 
not far from the^tJEurch of the Sepul- 
chre. Its sole difference from the 
hotels api>ears to consist in the name. 
The chfu*^ is 30 piastres ar-day, rising 
to 50 dunng the ** season." 

About Easter, which is the Jerusalem 
** season," all Ihese houses are some- 
times so full that travellers cannot get 
a bed. Those who have tents and 
equipage need not deem this any great 
misfortune, as they may encamp out- 
side the walls, and perhaps enjoy more 
comfort than in the crowded dwellings 
of the city. Except where there are 
ladies, I would recommend the quiet 
and freedom of the tent as preferable 
to the bustle of a bad hotel. The 
sides of the valley in front of the Y&fa 
Gate form the usual and most conve- 
nient camping-ground. A change may 
be made for a day or two over to the 
side or summit of the Mount of Olives, 
so as to enjoy the splendid morning 
views of the city, and evening views of 
the wilderness of Judsaa, the Dead Sea, 
and the Moab Mountains. Whether 
in the city or out of it, however, it is 
as well to remember that the gates are 
shut at sunset, with the exception of 



the Y&fa Gate, which is } an hour 
later, and, without a special order from 
the governor, not opened again till 
simrise. 

In former days travellers were wont 
to lodge at the convents, and a few 
try them still. Here little comfort 
need be expected. The cells are gene- 
rally about as abimdantly stocked as 
the study of an entomologist. The 
attendance, too, is sony enough, and 
the reception anything but flattering, 
unless one goes to them with a lordly 
train, such as gives fair prospect of a 
golden return. 

I shall here add a hint or two in 
reference to Syrian hotels in general, 
and some Jerusalem ones in parti- 
cular, in the hope that it may savo 
travellers at least from disappoint- 
ment, and possibly lead to reform. 
The proprietors have not a good name 
for strict honesty or honourable con- 
duct towards their guests : not that 
they are extravagant in their charges, 
for the rate is reasonable enough ; nor 
that they are not respectftil in their 
address and obliging in their service, 
for they are so sdmost to a^ fault ; but 
they have got a sad habit of sponging 
the traveller in other respects. They 
form conspiracies with dragomen, 
muleteers, curiosity-vendors, silk-mer- 
chants, and even with cicerones, to 
levy a tax of from 10 to 50 per cent, 
on every farthing that passes out of 
the traveller's po^et. It may be all 
very weU to charge a rent to those 
who are permitted to encumber the 
courts and lobbies of the hotel with 
their wares, and to bore guests by an 
exhibition of their trinkets on the stair- 
cases and at the table; but it is 
nothing short of gross and shameful 
fraud to extort a large percentage 
from those who, at the special request 
of the traveller, bring articles to his 
own apartment for inspection. 

Houses in Jerusalem are bad, and 
rents high considering the accommo- 
dations. The thick walls and vaulted 
roofs combme with the subterranean 
reservoirs and porous stone to render 
most of the houses gloomy and damp. 

§ 2. Money, Letters, <fec.~Circular 
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notes, bilbr on London, and letters of 
credit are readily discounted by Mr. 
Bergheim, banker, whose office is near 
the citadel. Exchange is usually much 
lower than at Beyrout, while the 
nominal price of gold is much higher. 
Letters should be addressed to the 
care of the English consul, or of Mr. 
Bergheim, banker; and if not found 
according to address, they may be in- 
quired for at the office of the Messa- 
geries Imperialee, near the Yfi.fa Gate, 
where they are often detained until 
applied for. The mails from England 
and France arrive, via Alexandria and 
Yafa, each alternate Thursday, and de- 
part also on the same day. Letters for 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and Greece 
Are despatched on the previous Tues- 
day, so as to meet the French steamer 
proceeding northward at Y&fa. There 
is an overland Turkish post to Beyrout 
every Wednesday, arriving on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and vice vered. 



§ 3. — The Congulate, where strangers 
will be most likely to find their letters, 
and where they are required to enrol 
their names on arrival, is situated on 
Mount Zion, beside the English church, 
and just opposite the citadel. Mr. 
Finn, the consul, is also president of 
Ihe " Jerusalem Literary Society," con- 
nected with which is a library and a 
small collection of antiquities. To 
these, travellers are admitted, on 
making personal application to the 
consul. This is a great boon, as the 
library contains a few good works on 
the history and topography of the 
Holy City. 



§ 4. English Church. — Divine ser- 
vice, according to the forms of the 
Church of England, is celebrated every 
Sunday in Christ' edmrchat 10 o'clock. 
The Bev. Mr. Crawford, of the London 
Jewish Mission, is the present incum- 
bent, but the Bight Reverend^amuel 
Gobat, Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, 
generally assists at the service. 



2. Topography and Statistics op 
Modern Jerusalem. 

§ 5. Creneral Topography. — Jerusa- 
lem, now called by the Arabs EUKuds 
(" The Holy "), and sometimes d-Kuds 
eshrSherif (" Kuds the Noble "), stands 
near the simnnit of a broad, irregular 
mountain ridge, which extends in 
length from the plain of Esdraelon to 
the desert of Beersheba, and in breadth 
from the plains of Sharon and Phi- 
listia to the valley of the Jordan and 
shores of the Dead Sea. The water- 
shed is only a very little to the W. 
of the city ; for, while the valleys that 
encompass it flow to the Dead Sea, 
Wady el-Werd, conunencing in the 
plain of Bephaim to the S., and Wady 
Beit Hanina, whose head is a few 
miles to the N. of the city, run to the 
Mediterranean. The broad summit of 
the mountain ridge is here broken up 
into a wilderness of bleak, rugged, 
limestone crowns, divided by deep 
ravines ; so that the whole has a 
dreary and desolate aspect. White 
rocks project on every side from the 
scanty soil, and the soil itself is almost 
as white as the rocks, save where here 
and there a little fountain trickles, or 
a vine stretehes out its long green 
branches, or a dusky olive rears up its 
rounded top and casts its dark shadow. 

In the midst of these crowns com- 
mence 2 valleys. They are at first 
only gentle depressions, having be- 
tween them a stony swell | m. 
wide. They both run eastward for a 
short distance; that on the N. con- 
tinues in this direction about li m., 
and then makes a bold sweep to the 
S., descends rapidly, and soon becomes 
deep and narrow, with precipitous 
sides. This is the VaMey of Jehosha- 
phot, or " Brook Kidron " (2 Sam. 
XV. 23). The other, after running 
about } m. E. by S., turns suddenly 
southward, but in less than J m. 
more it encounters a rocky hill-side, 
which forces it again into an eastern 
course. It now descends between 
broken cliffs on the rt. and shelving 
banks on the 1., imtil in i m. farther 
it unites with the former. This is the 
of Hinnom'' (Josh. xv. 8). 
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In the broad, elevated delta between 
Hinnom and Jehoshaphat stands Je- 
rusalem. This delta is itself divided 
by another valley, the Tyropceon of 
Josephus, which runs with a slight 
curve from the N.W. to the S.E., 
leaving a high ridge on each side, ter- 
minating on the S. in bold declivities. 
The modem city occupies only the 
southern section of these 2 ridges, with 
a portion of the intervening valley. 
All around the site are loftier summits 
— ^nothing approaching to mountains, 
but rounded, irregular ridges, overtop- 
ping the buildings of the city from 50 
to 200 ft., with openings here and 
there, through which glimpses at the 
more distant country are obtained. On 
the E. is the triple-topped Mount 
of Olives, its terraced sides rising 
steeply from the Valley of Jehoshsr 
phat. On the S. is the so-called Hill 
of Evil Counsel, overhanging the wild 
ravine of Hinnom. On the W. the 
ground ascends by rocky acclivities to 
the brow of Wady Beit Hanina. On 
the N. is the hill of Scopus, a western 
projection of the ridge of Olivet. The 
words of the Psalmist are thus graphic 
and true, whether we take them as re- 
ferring to the mountain region in the 
midst of which tlie Holy City stands, 
or to the higher summits which ac- 
tually encompass it : — 

*' Jerusalem, mountains encompass her ; 
Jehovah encompasseth his people from 
henceforth and for ever."— P«. cxxv. 2. 

The elevation of Jerusalem above 
the level of the sea is 2200 ft., and that 
of the Mount of OUves 2396. The 
mean geographical position of the city 
is Sr 46' 43" N. lat., and 35° 13' E. 
long. It is 27 m. distant from the 
Mediterranean, and 14 from the Dead 
Sea, to which there is a descent of 
3708 ft. 

§ 6. The Modem WaUs. — Jerusalem 
is surrounded by walls, high, and im- 
posing in appearance, but far from 
strong. A single discharge of heavy 
artillery would lay them prostrate, yet 
they are sufficient to keep in check the 
roving Arab tribes and the turbulent 
peasantry. They were erected as they 



now stand by Sultan Suleimftn in" the 
year 1542, and they appear to occupy 
very nearly the site of the walls of the 
middle ages, from the debris of which 
they are mostly constructed. On the 
eastern side, along the brow of the 
VaUey of Jehoshaphat, the section of 
the wall S. of St Stephen's Gate is 
of far earlier date, and is constructed 
in part of massive bevelled stones. Of 
a similar character is the south-eastern 
section : these parts form the enclo- 
sure of the Haram esh-Sherif, or Great 
Mosk. The total circuit ot the walls 
is 4326 yds., or nearly 2J geog. m, 
'The form of the city is irregiilar, the 
walls having many projections and in- 
dentations ; but 4 sides can easily be 
made out, and these nearly face the 
cardinal points. The eastern wall runs 
in nearly a straight line along the brow 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
northern runs nearly W. for about 600. 
yds. over 2 broad ridges of rock, which 
have been excavated to a considerable 
depth on the outside, thus giving the 
battlements an imposing and pic- 
turesque appearance. Then turning 
S.W. the wall crosses the valley in 
which is the Damascus Gate, and as- 
cends the ridge to the N.W. angle, 
where there is a large projection. 
This is the highest point in the city, 
and commands a fine panoramic view. 
On the outside the rock has been cut 
away to some depth, while on the inside 
are massive foundations of bevelled 
stones, now called KvVat el-JdUd — 
" Goliath's Castle." The western wall 
runs S.E. to the Y&fa Gate, and then 
turns S. along the brow of the valley 
of Hinnom. Adjoining the Y&fa Gate 
on the S. are the massive towers and 
deep moats of the old citadel, through 
whose cracked battlements a few 
rusty cannon may be seen tottering on 
their carriages. The southern w^l is 
carried eastward over the level summit 
of Zion, and then E. by N. in a series 
of zigzags, down the steep declivity 
and across the Tyropceon, till it joins 
the southern wall of the Haram. 

§ 7. Croies, — There are at present 
five open gates in the walls of Jerusa- 
lem — 2 on the S., and one near the 
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centre of each of the other sides. 
They all seem to occupy the sites of 
more ancient ones. They are as fol- 
lows :— 1. Bab d-Khulil, "the Hebron 
Gkite," usually called by Franks the 
" Y&fa (Me " It is on the W. side of 
the city, close to the north-western 
angle of the citadel. It consists of a 
massive square tower, the entrance to 
which from without is on the northern 
side, and the exit within on the eastern. 
All the great roads from the country 
S. and W. converge to this gate. It 
forms the chief entrance to the city, 
and is therefore kept open ^ an hour 
later than the others. 2. Bab el-'AmAd 
— " the Qate of the Column," better 
known as the " Damasc us Grate " — ^is 
on the N., in the centre"o?"l;Iie valley 
between the 2 ridges on which the 
city standi. alt is the most ornamental 
of all the gates, and presents quite an 
imposing appearance, with its turrets, 
battlements, and niachicolations. From 
it runs the great north road, past the 
tombs of the kings, and over the ridge 
of Scopus. 3. Bab es-SvMtj ** the 
Gate of the Tribes," called by native 
Christians Bab Bitty Mariam, " the 
Gate of my Lady Mary," and by 
Franks " St. Stephen's Gate," is on 
the E. si5^e, about 200 ft. N. of the 
Haram wall. It is a plain portal, with 
odd-looking lions sculptured over it. 
A road from it leads down the steep 
slope to the bottom of the Kidron» and 
thence over Olivet to Bethany and 
Jericho. 4. Bdb el-Mughdribeh^ " the 
Gate of the Western Africans," called 
by Franks the " Dung Gate," is a 
small obscure portal on the S. side 
of the city, near the centre of the 
Tyropceon. It does not appear to 
have been ever much used, though a 
path from it leads down to the village 
of Silwan. It was open during my 
visit to the city in 1854, but in the 
spring of the present year I found it 
shut up. 5. Bab en-Ndyy Ddttd, " the 
Gate of the Prophet David," "the 
Zion G ate" of tmvellers, is on the 
summit of the ridge of Zion, and has 
in front of it a small Armenian con- 
vent, and an Irregular group of build- 
ings clustering round the tomb of 
David. Immediately within it to the 



rt., clinging to the city wall; are the 
wretched huts occupied by the lepers. 
Besides these there are 2 other 
gates, now walled up. Theirs* is on 
the N. side, about half-way between 
the Damascus Gate and the N.E. 
angle of the city. It is a small portal 
in a tower, and has been shut ever 
since 1834. Natives call it Bdb ez- 
Zdhery — " the Grate of Flowers ;" but 
it is better known in books as ** the 
Gate of Herod." The second is the 
well-known ** Golden Gate " in the 
eastern wall of the Haram, to which 
I shall again refer (see § 40). The 
Arab name for it is Bob edrJDdkartyeh 
— « the Eternal Gate." 



§ 8. Interior of ^ City. — ^The streets 
of Jerusalem are more regular than 
those of most Eastern cities, and, con- 
sidering the defective state of sanitary 
laws, they are not very filthy. The 
worst part in this respect is, of course, 
the Jewish quarter, where the traveller 
amid his wanderings will occasionally 
encounter " the rankest compound of 
villanous smells that ever offended 
nostril." To add to other abomina- 
tions, there is here a public slaughter- 
house, or rather yard, in which the 
blood and entrails of the animals are 
left to rot in the sun, and spread dis- 
ease and death around. The streets 
are everjrwhere narrow, and wretchedly 
paved, when paved at all. A few of 
the leading ones run in what Easterns 
would probably call straight lines, and 
they serve as a key to the rest. One 
street — and it is generally the first 
trodden by the foot of western pilgrim 
— Pleads from the Yftfa Gate eastward 
past the open space beside the citadel, 
then down the side of the ridge and 
across the valley to the principal en- 
trance of the Haram, Bdb es-Sihilah 
— " the Gate of the Chain." This is 
called by Mr. Williams " the Street of 
David, ' and we may adopt the name 
for lack of a better. Another main 
street commences at the Damascus 
Gate, traverses the city from N. to S., 
passes near the eastern end of the 
Church of the Sepulchre, and through 
the principal bazaar, and terminates 
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a little eastward of the Ziou Gate. 
Northward of the point where it in- 
tersects the Street of David it is called 
by Mr. Williams « the Street of St. 
Stephen," and S. of that point " the 
Street of Zion." These 2 streets divide 
the city into 4 quarters, which are 
useful for convenience of reference. 
The N.E. is the Muslem quarter, the 
N.W. the Christian, the S.W. the Ar- 
menian, and the S.E. the Jewish. 
The only building of any Importance 
in the Muslem quarter is the Sefrai, or 
** palace," a large, straggling structure, 
adjoining the Haram area on the K. 
From its flat roo^ to which admission 
is readily obtained on application to the 
military governor, one gets the very 
best view of the sacred enclosure ana 
the numerous structures with which it 
is adorned. In the Christian quariier 
is the Latin convent, very conspicuous 
from it lofly position near the N.W. 
angle of the city. A little below it 
to the S.E. is the Chiirch of the Se- 

Eulchre, with its broken dojpae, which 
as cost Euro^ so much blood (see 
below, § 50) ; it is abutted on the W. 
by the great Greek convent. The Ar- 
menian convent, the largest building 
in the city, occupies a noble site on 
the summit of Zion. Near it on the 
N. is the new English church, simple 
and chaste in style. But by far the 
most remarkable and striking building 
in this quarter is' the citadel, whose 
massive towers loom heavily over all 
around them. The Jewish quarter has 
no structure of note. It embraces the 
eastern declivity of Zion and the deep 
valley below — ^the very spot where the 
proud palaces of their ancient monarchs 
once stood. Alas 1 how are the mighty 
fallen I How sad is the contrast 
between former glory and present 
misery! Now clusters of tottering 
houses, and crooked, filthy lanes, 
crowd the site of Solomon's gilded 
haUs and Herod's marble courts; 
while squalid poverty crawls along 
where gold and diamonds glittered of 
yore I 

Two other streets may here be 
noticed as guides to the traveller. 
The first nms northward from the 
Street of David, passing between the 



Church of the Sepulchre and the 
Greek convent. It is called " Patri- 
arch Street" by Mr. Williams, but 
*• Christian Street" by Frank residents. 
It contains a number of Frank shops. 
About the centre of it a narrow, 
crooked lane leads down eastward to 
the door of the Church of the Sepul- 
chre, and also to the fine old gateway 
of the palace of the knights of St. 
John. Another street commences at 
the - Latin convent, passes down 
through gloomy archways to the bed 
of the central valley, and then, after 
2 sharp turns, strikes across in front 
of the Serai to St. Stephen's Gate. 
This is the Via DoloroBa of the 
monks. 



§ 9. — The Haram with its spacious 
court constitutes a quarter of itself, 
almost equal in extent to one-fourth 
of the entire city. It is beautiful, 
too, as it U extensive. The massive 
and lofty walls that surround £ind 
support it; the fresh green grass of 
the enclosure, dotted with dusky 
olives, tapering cypresses, and marble 
fountains and Mihrdbs; the broad 
elevated platform, encircled by airy 
arches, and diversified by richly carved 
pulpits and prayer-niches, and grace- 
ful miniature cupolas; and then the 
great mosk itself, with its noble dome 
rising up in the centre of all, bright 
and gorgeous as a vision of fairy-land, 
its enamelled tiles glittering in the 
sunbeams, and exhibiting all the hues 
of the rainbow wrought into patterns 
of wondrous intricacy and grace; — 
such is this splendid enclosure, alike 
the pride ana ornament of the city, 
well worthy of its name, et-Haram 
eah-Shertf — ** the Noble Sanctuary.' 
It is so secluded, too, so still and 
solemn, that the very sight impresses 
one with a deep sense of its sacred- 
ness ; and when, on a bright summer 
eve, dome and cupola, and fretted 
wall, give back the ruddy tint of the 
western sky, and white figures of veiled 
women steal spectral-like through the 
sombre foliage, and turbaned heads 
bow low in numerous prayer-niches, 
a scene is formed which no Eastern 
E 3 
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poet ever surpasBed in the most glow- 
ing conceptions of his fiincy. 

It is the Kvhbet es-Sukhrah — " the 
Dome of the Bock " — for such is the 
name of the central mosk — and its 
spacious area which give such an ex- 
quisite charm to every view of Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives ; and 
perhaps there is not one point where 
we see it to such advantage as that 
where the road from Bethany just 
tops the southern shoulder of the 
hill. Then the deep ravines of Hin- 
nom and Jehoshaphat are seen -sweep- 
ing round the ridges on which the 
city stands : the Haram is in the fore- 
ground, perched high on the top of 
Moriah, supported by massive walls ; 
beyond are the white and grey build- 
ings of the city, undulating over the 
summits and sides of Zion« Akra, and 
Bezetha, and diversified with swelling 
dome and tapering minaret ; while the 
whole is encircled by a picturesque 
zigzag line of battlements. This was 
the view which burst on the Saviour's 
gaze on the day of His triumphal 
entry. 

Another remarkable feature Inv 
presses itself on the traveller as he 
views the city from some eoumianding 
eminence. The walls seem a great 
deal too large for it. The buildings 
do not nearly fill up the space en- 
closed, so that it reminds hnu of an 
emaciated invalid decked out in his 
old dress. There is a group of gar- 
dens at the north-eastern angle ex- 
tending nearly to the Damascus Gate ; 
and there is another group at the 
north-western angle : at the south- 
western angle is the large garden of 
the Armenian convent ; while an ex- 
tensive tract of waste ground — partly 
covered with heaps of rubbish, partly 
overgrown with prickly pear — skirts 
the whole southern wall from the 
Zion G^te to the Haram. Around the 
Church of St. Anne, too, and on the 
hillside N.W. of the Serai, are con- 
siderable vacant places. The latter 
was recently purchased by the Aus- 
trian government, who are now erect- 
lug on it a large hospice. And the 



site of the once splendid palace of the 
knights of St. John, in the very centre 
of the city, is at present a green field. 
It is said the Sultan has given it as a 
hcikhshish to the Emperor Napoleon. 
The Sultan can doubtless afford to 
give away far larger portions than 
this of his profitless territory, but tho 
policy of such presents on such debate- 
able ground seems very questionable. 



§ 10. — ^The populatum of Jerusalem 
has been variously estimated at from 
10,000 to 30,000 ; and there are as yet 
no data for a correct census. The fol- 
lowing table gives as close an approx- 
imate to the true munbers as can be 
made under present circumstances. It 
was carefully compiled for me by one 
long resident in the city : — 

Population. 

Sects. Numbers. 

Muslems .. .. 4,000 

Jews 6,000 

Greeks 1,500 

Latins 1,200 

Armenians .. .. 280 
Syrians, Copts, and 

Abyssinians . . 150 

Greek Catholics .. 110 

Protestants .. .. 100 



Total 



13,340 



§ 11, Religious Sects. — The Jtfb- 
bammedans as a body are natives of 
Syria. The few foreigners among them 
are Ttu-ks in the service of the govern- 
ment and soldiers. There is a large 
mimber of Derwishes connected with 
the Haram« living in idleness on its 
ample revenues. These fellows make 
the city a hotbed of fematicism, so 
that one cannot approach the pre- 
cincts of their den without being 
assailed with torrents of abuse. Yet, 
strange to say, for a considerable time 
after the visit of the Duke of Brabant 
in 1854, when infidel pilgrim was first 
permitted in modem times to tread 
one of the holiest shrines of Islamism, 
these fanatics agreed to admit all and 
sundry, even women, to the mosk, on 
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payment of a liberal hdkhshUih; but of 
late this privilege has been withdrawn, 
and Frank gold has again lost its 
orthodoxy. 



§ 12. — The Jews are divided into 2 
great sects, the Sephardim and the 
Askenazim. The Sephardim are all 
of Spanish origin, having been driven 
out of that country in 1497 by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Though they have 
been so long resident in the Holy 
City, comparatively few of them speak 
Arabic; a corrupt Spanish is their 
language. They are subjects of the 
Sultan, but are permitted to have 
their own Rabbinical laws. Their 
Chief Babbi is called KhukJiam Bashi 
by the Turks; his Hebrew title is 
"the Head in Zion." His princi^ 
interpreter has a seat in the Mejlia 
or " council " of the city. The ^nan- 
cial affairs of the community are in a 
sad state of embarrassment, and much 
dissatisfaction exists among the lower 
classes. The money collected abroad 
is not sufficient to pay the interest on 
their heavy debt, and there is conse- 
quently no provision made for the 
poor. Every Friday the servants of 
the synagogues go round among the 
few who are comparatively inde- 
pendent, and beg bread and other 
necessaries for tlie needy. The dis- 
ease and suffering occasioned by bad 
food, crowded dwellings, and scarcity 
of water, are beyond description, A 
great deal of this is doubtless owing 
to the dishonesty of the rabbis and 
the misappropriation of the funds. 
The Sephardmi have 4 synagogues, 
and number about 4000 souls. 

The Askenazim are Jews of Qerman 
and Polish origin, whose numbers are 
continually augmented by fresh arri- 
vals. They are all foreigners, and 
subject only to the consular agents of 
their native countries. They were re- 
admitted into this country in the be- 
ginning of the present century imder 
file wing of the Sephardim. They are 
wholly supported by contributions 
from Europe. The amount received 
by each person, young and old, poor 



and rich, is about \l. 10«. annually. 
Few of them have any inclination to 
work, and few of those who have can 
get employment. The Askenazim have 
a chief rabbi, but the only authority 
acknowledged by the government is 
the Khakham Bashi of the Sephardim. 
The whole Jewish community, being . 
thus mainly supported by contribu- s 
tions from fjurope, and being taught ' 
to regard those contributions as a kmd 
of debt owing to them» spend their 
time in absolute idleness, the very 
drones of society. A few study the 
Talmud and controversial works in 
the reading-rooms^ of which they have 
36fc with a large paid staff of readers. 
There is more abject poverty and 
squalid misery existing among them 
than among any other class in this 
whole land. The news of the funds 
collected for them by their brethren 
in other countries^ and of the large 
sums occasioncdly contributed for their 
relief by benevolent friends in Eng- 
land, attracts numbers of the needy 
and idle to the Holy City. Paupers 
are thus regularly increasing more 
than proportionally to the alms of tiie 
charitable, and human misery is there^ 
fore actually aggrQ,vated by an unwiae 
liberality. 

§ 13.— The ChrisUam are divided 
into a number of sects, which appear 
to agree in littie else but .acordial // , 
hatred 01 eacftotngj-t I shall briefly // 
describe "them under their different 
names:*— 

The Chasehs, or members of the 
•*Holy Orthodox Church of the East." 
as some people insist on calling them, 
number about 1500. They are all 
^ativQ. Arabs, speaking only the lan- 
guage of the country, and having their 
own sectdar married clergy. The 
Patriarch of Jerusalem is tiieir head. 
By the Kicene Council (a.d, 325) 
the Metropolitan of CsBsarea was ap- 
pointed spiritual chief of all Pales- 
tine. In the 5th century, however, 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, not only 
withdrew from the jurisdiction of his 
Metropolitan, but, invading the rights 
of the Patriarch of Antioch, claimed 
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for himself patriarchal jurisdiction 
oyer a large part of Syria. The Coun- 
cil of Ohalcedon confirmed his usurp- 
ation, giving him the title still held 
by his successors, and spiritual supre- 
macy in all Palestine. The Patriarch 
of Jerusalem has subject to him 14 
sees, but some of them have now 
neither bishops nor flocks. He was 
long an absentee, residing at Constan- 
tinople ; but since the last election in 
1845 he has taken up his abode in 
the convent beside the Church of the 
Sepulchre. The patriarch, the supe- 
rior clergy, and all the monks, about 
60 in number, are foreigners, generally 
from the Greek islands, and speaking 
only the Greek language. They al- 
most all confine themselves to the 
narrow limits of their convents, and 
appear to have neither the inclination 
nor the abiliiy to instruct the body of 
the people in religion or morality. 
Their annual exhibition of the '* Holy 
Fire" is a disgrace not only to the 
Church to which they belong, but to 
the very name of Christianity. Some 
little life has been infused into the 
-^eek community of late by Kussian 
agents. Successful attempts are being 
made to educate the people, and a 
school of a high class is now esta- 
blished in the Convent of the Cross 
(see below, § 61). 

The Greeks have no less than eight 
convents and 5 nunneries in the city. 
The former are the Great Convent of 
Constantine, and those of Demetrius, 
Theodorus, Michael, Nicolas, Jo- 
hannes, and 2 o f St. Geo r g e ; the latter 
are Basil, Catherine^ i^iSnymius, and 
2 of the Virgin : th^ contain 35 nuns. 
In the vicinity of Jerusalem are also 
the following convents : — M&r S&ba, 
M^ Eliap, the Convent of the Na- 
tivity at Bethlehem, and the Convent 
of the Cross, 



§ 14.-^The Armenians are a branch 
of that Church and nation whose mem- 
bers are spread so widely over the 
various provinces of the Turkish em- 
pire. This Church early adopted the 
Monophysite doctrine, which, bein^ 
pronounced heretical by the Councfl 



of Chalcedon in a.d. 491, separated it 
from the churches of the East and 
West. In doctrine, ritual, and prac- 
tice, the Armenians have departed as 
fer from apostolic i)urity and sim- 
plicity as any church in Christendom. 
The community at Jerusalem num- 
bers about 280, who are all foreigners, 
generally engaged in commerce and 
trade. Their spiritual ruler is styled 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. His authority 
extends over Palestine and Cyprus, 
and he is subject only to the " Catho- 
licus of Etchmiazine." The Armenian 
convent on Mount Zion is the largest 
and richest in the city, and its ch., 
dedicated to St. James, one of the 
most gorgeous. Near this convent is 
a nunnery called ez-Zeituny, and there 
is also a small convent outside Zion 
Gate in the hands of this sect. 



§ 15. The Georgians, Copts, and Sy- 
rians, — The Greorgians were at one 
time among the wealtliiest and most 
influential of all the Chrstian sects 
in Jerusalem; but as the nation de- 
clined in its far-distant mountain- 
home, so also did its representative in 
the Holy Cily. The Greeks and Ar- 
menians gradually bought up all their 
convents and property ; and now they 
are dependent upon the former for 
hospiteJity when they visit any of the 
Sfiusred shrines. The Copts and Abys- 
sinians possess 2 convents,-— one, called 
Deir es-Sultan, on the N. side of the 
Pool of HezeMah ; the other on the 
E. of the Church of the Sepulchre. 
The Syrians are imder the protection 
of the Armenians, and have a small 
convent on Zion, known as the " House 
of Mark," occupied by a single priest 
and a deacon. These 3 sects together 
number about 150. 



§ 16. The Latins are principally sc- 
ceders from the Greek Church, and 
are now said to amount to 1310. 
They are mostly natives of Syria, and 
speak only the Arabic language. Some 
of them derive a scanty subsistence 
by carving beads, crosses, and other 
trinkets for the pilgrims ; while a few 
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more have their wants supplied from 
the alms of the great convent. It 
may not be out of place here to give a 
short sketch of the origin, extent, and 
resources of the Latin institutions in 
Jerusalem and other parts of Syria. 

On the introdiiction of the monastic 
system into Syria in the 4th cent., 
hundreds of enthusiastic pilgrims 
began to crowd to the hallowed scenes 
of Bible history, and cluster roxmd 
them in cells and grots. Many of 
them came from countries in which 
the authority of Rome was paramount. 
Of these the most celebrated, and by 
fiu* the most influential, was St. Jerome, 
who may be regarded as the'main pro- 
moter of monastic institutions in Pa- 
lestine. On the death of his friend 
and patron, Damasus bishop of Rome, 
Jerome left that city for ever, and, 
after a few years* wandering in the 
East, finally settled at Bethlehem in 
386. Paula, a noble Roman lady, who 
accompanied him to his hermitage, 
soon afterwards founded 4 convents. 
Others were added during subsequent 
centuries; but it was. in the time of 
the crusades that the Church of Rome 
was enabled to establish an active and 
wide-spread ecclesiastical agency in 
this land. Their head-quarters were 
,at first in fhe monastery of Sancta 
, Maria de Latino^ afterwards better 
known as the " Hospital ofthe Knights 
of S t. JohnJ' (I D2).*""Trom' hence 



they were driven, on the capture of 
the city by Saladin, and took up their 
abode on Zion, around the spot where 
the Muslem tomb of David now stands. 
This also was wrested from them, and 
they then bought the present convent 
of St. Salavdor^ to which they removed 
in 1561. 

The remains of these ecclesiastical 
establishments are now well known 
by the name of the Terra Santa con- 
vents. They are all in the hands of 
that class of the Franciscans called 
Fratres Minores AK Observantia, and 
are under the superintendence of a 
" warden," having the rank of abbot, 
and styled ** Guardian of Mount Zion 
and Keeper of the Holy Land." He 
is always an Italian, and is appointed 
by the Pope every 3 years. There is 



also a vicar or vice-warden similarly 
elected, and a Spanish procurator ap- 
pointed for life to manage the tempo- 
ralities. In 1847 a Latin Patriarcli 
was appointed for Jerusalem, who has 
now spiritual oversight of the countiy, 
though not of the convents. There 
are at present 14 convents in Syria 
subject to the warden, namely, Jeru- 
salem, St. John in the Desert, Ramleh, 
Bethlehem, Y&fa, 'Akka, Nazareth, Si- 
don, Beyrout, Tripoli, Larissa, Aleppo, 
Damascus, and Mount Lebanon. They 
contain about 100 monks, besides secu- 
lar priests and lay brethren. 

The Convent of fi*f My^"r„»^^- Jo 
rusalemlakes precedence of them all, 
and is the residence of the warden. 
It contains nearly 50 monks, one-half 
of whom are Italians, and the other 
half Spaniards. The whole institution 
is now mainly supported by the Pro- 
pagcmda. According to the Report of 
1844, the grant made to the Terra 
Santa convents was only 25,267 fitincs ; 
but the cost of maintaining them must 
be far above this stun. Dr. Robinson es- 
timates it at 40,000 Spanish dollars, or 
about 9000Z. per annum. The Latins 
are at present erecting a large con- 
vent, a church, and a palace for the 
Patriarch at the village of Beit Jala 
near Bethlehem. 



§ 17. Protestants.— The little Pro- 
testant community owes its existence 
mainly to the efforts of the " London 
Sociefy for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews." The first mission 
of inquiry was sent to Palestine in 
1820; but it was not tiU 1824 that 
Dr. Dalton, the first missionary, took 
up his residence in Jerusalem. He 
died in 1826, shortly after the arrival 
of Ihe late Rev. J. Nicolayson. After 
many difficulties had been overcome — 
such as those who have to deal with 
the Turks are but too well accustomed 
to—ground was at length bought for 
the erection of a Protestant ch. Some 
temporary buildings were commenced, 
and had risen to the height of one 
story, when the death of the architect 
and the breaking out of war with 
Egypt put a stop to farther progress. 
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In 1841 an agreement was entered 
into by the English and Frussian go- 
vernments to establish a bishopric of 
the Anglican Church at Jerusalem, 
with a diocese embracing Mesopota- 
mia, Chaldaea, Sjrria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Abyssinia. It was stipulated that 
the bishop should be nominated alter- 
nately by the. crowns of England and 
Prussia, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
having the right of veto with respect 
to those nominated by the latter ; that 
special care should be taken not to 
divide or interfere with the members 
of other churches represented at Jeru- 
salem, and more especially of the " Or- 
thodox Church of tiie East ;" and far- 
ther that all German (Lutheran) con- 
gregations should be under the care 
of German clergymen ordained by the 
bishop, and under his jurisdiction. To 
provide an endowment, the king of 
Prussia at once gave the large sum of 
15,0002., the annual interest of which, 
amounting to 6002., with 6002. more 
raised in England, constitutes the 
bishop's income. Accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1841, Michael Solomon 
Alexander, a Jewish proselyte, was 
consecrated first bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in 
Jerusalem. He died in 1845, and was 
succeeded by the present prelate,^Sar 
muel Gobat, formerly missionary in 
"Xl^sinia. 

t> In 1842 the foundation-stone of the 
new church was laid by Bishop Alex- 
ander. The work continued to ad- 
vance till January, 1843, when the 
TurMsh authorities interfered, insist- 
ing that if a ch. were erected at all 
4t must be attached to and dependent 
on a consulate. Such were the de- 
grading conditions imposed by the 
Sultan upon England, wough only 2 
years previously he had been indebted 
to English arms for the whole of 
Syria! Thus, however, the ch. was 
built, and thus it still stands — an ap- 
pendage to the consulate. The ser- 
vices now regularly performed in this 
ch. are as follows :— 
On Sundays — 
In Jud»o-8panish at 7 a.m. 
English.. .. 10 „ 
German.. .. 3 p.m. 



The afternoon German service altera 
nates with the service of the Lutheran 
Church of Prussia. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays at 6 a.m. 
The service of the Church of England 
is read in Hebrew. 

The total number of Protestants in 
Jerusalem is about 100, presided over 
by the bishop, assisted by the Bev. H. 
Crawford, minister of Christ Church ; 
l^e Bev. Messrs. Hefter and Bailey, 
missionaries of the ** Jews' Society ;" 
the Bev. Mr. Klein and Dr. Sandreczld, 
missionaries of the ** Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society;" and the 
Bev. Pastor Valentiner, Prussian 
chaplain. 

In connexion with the Protestant 
missions are also the following insti- 
tutions : — 1. An Hospital for Jews, 
containing 36 beds, under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Macgowan, aided by Mr. 
Atkinson, surgeon ; Mr. Caiman, 
house-steward ; a matron, a dispenser, 
and an assistant-dispenser. This ad- 
mirable institution has been of incal- 
culable benefit to the jwor and suffer- 
ing Jews. Its manager unites the 
kindness of a true Christian with the 
skill of an experienced physician. 
2. A Diocesan School, founded in 1845 
by Bishop Alexander, and supported 
partly by the London Jews' Society 
and partly by private subscrii)tions. 
The boys' scnool is on the side of 
Zion, without the walls, in a building 
recently erected. Here there are some 
20 boarders and 14 day-scholars, under 
the charge of a head-master, an as* 
sistant English-master, and an assistant 
Arab-master. The instruction given 
is only elementary. The female school 
is in the city, and contains about 20 
day-scholars. 3. A House of Industry 
for converts and inquirers. 4. A Scfiool 
of Industry for Jewesses, under the 
management of Miss Cooper. This 
appears to be an excellent institution. 
5. A Prussian Hospital, and girls* 
school, under the charge of 4 deacon- 
esses from Kaiserwerth, and a Hospice 
for travellers. 



§ 18.— The Climate ofJerusahm is 
on the whole salubrious ; and it might 
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be- much improved, within the walls 
at least, by a proper attention to clean- 
liness. Vegetable and animal matter 
to an enormons extent is thrown into 
the courts, streets, and waste places 
within the walls, and there allowed 
slowly to decay, and emit poisonous 
exhalations. Most of the houses, too, 
are destitute of proper sewerage, and 
badly ventilated ; while not a few of 
them, especially in the Jewish quarter, 
are dripping with damp, like so many 
grottoes. The cisterns and reservoirs 
also, both covered and uncovered, 
which abound in the city, are per- 
mitted to become stagnant and foul. 
These things combine to produce both 
malignant and intermittent fevers 
during the summer and autumn. 

The general temperature of the 
mountainous region on which the city 
stands does not differ much from that 
of the South of France ; but tiiere is 
a wide difference in other respects. 
The variations of rain, sunshine, and 
shade, which in a greater or less de- 
gree exist during the simuner in most 
parts of Europe, are here unknown. 
From May to September is one im- 
interrupted blaze of sunshine. There 
is generally a breeze ; but as during 
the day it is wafted across white st^ 
rile hills by which the sun's rays 
are strongly reflected, it becomes like 
the ** breath of a fiimace." The rains 
begin about the middle of October. 
Snow often falls in January and Feb- 
ruary; and ice occasionally appears 
on the surface of the pools. The rains 
usually cease in April, though showers 

I sometimes fall in May. The sirocco 
wind, which blows at intervair in 
; spring and the early part of summer, 
i. is the most oppressive. This wind 
I always comes from the S., and strik- 
ingly illustrates our Lord's words in 
Luke xii. 35,—" When ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say, There will be heat ; 
and it cometh to pass." 



3. Historical Sketch op Jerusalem. 

The great interest attached to Jeru- 
salem is wholly connected with its 



historical associations. There is little 
in the character of its antiquities, or 
in its situation, or in its present state, 
to attract attention ; but when viewed 
in the light of saci^ history it is the 
most interesting spot on earth. Bightly 
to appreciate it, therefore, we must 
know its history. Every hill and vale, 
every fountain and grove, and almost 
every grot and stone has its story. 
Beference to separate incidents and 
associations will be made more intel- 
ligible to most travellers by a con- 
nected introductory sketch; of the lead- 
ing £Etcts in Jerusalem's long history. 
This sketch will save the trouble of 
reference to larger works, and perhaps 
also prepare the way for a more minute 
and profitable examination of these 
works at a future time. 



§ 19. Early Notices of Jerusalem, 
— ^The name of Jerusalem signifies 
" Foundation of Peace ;" and Josephus 
states in two places that the Salem of 
which Melchisedec was king occupied 
the same site as this city. There is 
nothing either in the position or his- 
tory of the place to render this state- 
ment doublful, except the remark of 
Jerome that Salem was near Scytho- 
polis. I feel inclined, therefore, to 
adopt the view of the Jewish historian, 
perhaps because it gives additional in- 
terest to the city thus to connect it 
with one of the most remarkable cha- 
racters in the Bible (Gen. xiv. 17-20). 
Another event, which occurred a few 
years subsequent to Abraham's inter- 
view with Melchisedec, was likewise 
enacted here. Upon a mountain in 
the " land of Moriah " Abraham was 
commanded to offer up his son Isaac 
in sacrifice to God (Gen. xxii. 2); 
upon that same moxmtain' David sacri- 
ficed to the Lord, and stayed the hand 
of the avenging angel (1 Chron. xxi.) ; 
and upon it, m the temple built by 
Solomon, the "glory of God** was 
for many years visibly manifested 
(2 Chron. iii. 1, and vii. 1). The name 
is strikingly applicable to the spot — 
Moriah signifies " Chosen of God." 

Nearly 5 centuries after the trial of 
Abraham*s fSoith his posterity obtained 
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possession of the " Land of Promise ;" 
and Adonizedec Mn^ of Jerusalem 
was one of those native princes who 
most valiantly resisted the invaders. 
One cannot but remark the resem- 
blance of this man's name to that of 
Melchisedec, — the former signifying 
" Lord of Righteousness," and the 
latter ** King of Righteousness." The 
city was then called Jebus^ because it 
I was inhabited by the Jebusites, the 
descendants of a son of Canaan (Gen. 
X. 16 ; 1 Chron. xi. 4). And this war- 
like tribe held their stronghold on 
Zion till the time of David, whose first 
expedition after he was proclaimed 
king over all Israel was against this 
oastle ; and the first man who entered 
it was Joab, his captain and nephew 
(1 Chron. xi. 4-8 ; b.c. 1048). 



§ 20. JertMOlem tmder the Jews. — 
David erected his palace on the ruins 
of the Jebusite castle, and called the 
city after his own name. Thirty-seven 
years after the capture of Jehus on 
Zion, Solomon laid the foundations of 
the Temple on the opposite hill of 
Moriah, on the ** threshing-floor of 
Oman the Jebusite (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 
17). Jerusalem thus became, and ever 
after remained, the sacred and civil 
capital of the Jewish nation. There 
their earthly monarch dwelt in his 
palace on Zion, and there their hea- 
venly Monarch dwelt, too, in His holy 
temple on Moriah (1 Kings ix. 3 ; Ps. 
Ixviii. 16). It became henceforth the 
place where the loyal Israelites as- 
sembled thrice every year to observe 
their great feasts ; it became the point 
to which every Israelite turned his 
face in prayer, from whatever country 
he dwelt in ; and it still is to the poor 
outcast Jew " the joy of the whole 
earth." 

Jerusalem attained its greatest pitch 
of power during the reign of Solomon. 
Tribute was brought to it by the sur- 
rounding nations ; gold and spices 
were conveyed to it from India and 
Africa; and distant monarchs jour- 
neyed to it to see its grandeur and 
hear the wisdom of its ruler. When 
the kingdom was rent by the folly of 



Rehoboam the capital lost much of 
its importance. It passed through 
many a change of fortune, until, 460 
years after its capture by David, it 
was plundered and burned by Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon. During 
53 years the Israelites remained cap- 
tives, and their capital a ruin. Then 
Cyrus, having ascended the throne of 
the Medo-Persian empire, released the 
captives, and sent them back to re- 
build their city and temple. When 
the foundations of the Temple were 
laid, ** the people," writes the historian 
Ezra, ** shouted for joy ; but many of 
the Levites who had seen the first 
Temple wept with a loud voice " (iii. 
11, 12). Owing to the misrepresenta- 
tions of their enemies, especially the 
Samaritans, the Jews were retarded 
in their work, and 20 years elapsed 
ere the Temple was completed. 

From this time until the extension 
of the Grecian empire over Western 
Asia by Alexander the Great, Jeru- 
salem enjoyed comparative tranquil- 
lity, the high-priests exercising both 
civU and ecclesiastical authority, sub- 
ject to the Persian satraps. The way 
in which the city was saved from the 
wrath of Alexander has already been 
stated (Prelim. Rem. — History)^ and 
the reaaer is referred to the Introduc- 
tory Historical Sketch of Syria and Pa- 
lestine for an account of the leading 
events till the time of Herod the 
Great. Herod was of Idumtean origin, 
and obtained the title of king of 
Judaea from Rome in the year b.c. 38. 
He was ambitious, xmscrupulous, and 
cruel; and he ruled the poor Jews 
with an iron sceptre, whUe he shocked 
their religious feelings by the intro- 
duction of idolatrous rites and the 
erection of heathen temples. But, 
strange as it may seem, his greatest 
architectural work was the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. It was 
commenced in the .18th year of his 
reign, and the principal parts were 
finished in about 9 years, though the 
whole work of adorning the structure 
was not completed till long after hia 
death, and about 4 years previous to 
Christ's public ministry. Hence the 
statement of the Jews, — ** Forty and 
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six years was this temple in building " 
(Jolin ii. 20). The buildings were 
then so strikingly beautiful, that even 
the disciples of our Lord led Him out 
to a commanding point on the side of 
Olivet that He might see and admire 
them. It was then Jesus uttered the 
fearful prediction, — *• See ye not aU 
these things ? Verily I say unto you. 
There shall not be left here one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown 
down " (Matt. xxiv. 1, 2). The modem 
traveller who looks into the enclosure 
of the Haram can see at a single glance 
how literally these words have been 
Mfilled. Not a stone of the Temple 
now remains, and its very site is a 
subject of dispute. Forty years after 
the crucifixion of our Lord without 
the gates of Jerusalem, and after its 
deluded people had madly cried, ** His 
blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren,** the Romans stormed the city, 
massacred more than a million of the 
Jews, and razed the Temple to the 
ground, never again to be rebuilt. 



§ 21. Jerusalem under Uie Romans, — 
There is no evidence that the Boman 
general set a ban upon the city, or 
made the plough to pass over it. 
Titus ordered that the whole of the 
western waU, with the 3 great towers 
of Hippicus, PJiasaelue, and Mariamne, 
should be left standing, to serve the 
double purpose of a protection for the 
garrison and a memorial of the strength 
of fortifications Boman valour had 
won. A number of Jews clung to the 
ruins, « and for 50 years after its 
destruction," as Jerome informs us, 
** there still existed remnants of the 
city.** About the year 130- the em- 
peror Adrian visited Palestine, and, 
observing that the Jews were plotting 
to throw off the Boman yoke, he 
banished most of them to Africa, and 
fortified Jerusalem to serve as a check 
on the whole nation. These Yeryjpre- 
cautions, however, were the means of 
exciting the Jews to united rebellion. 
No sooner had the emperor returned 
to Bome than, under the celebrated 
leader Bar-CJochba, " Son of a Star,** 
they seized the Holy City, with 50 



other fortified places, and a great 
number of villages. But their success 
was of short duration. A large army 
marched against them, and they were 
driven from fortress to fortress, fight- 
ing with aU the energy of despair, 
until at last they concentrated their 
forces in the city of Bether. Here 
the war was brought to a close (a.d. 
135) by the storming of their strong- 
hold. Those who escaped the sword 
of the conqueror were sold into slavery 
— ^many of them at the Oak of Mamre, 
where Abraham so often pitched his 
tent. A decree was then promulgated 
forbidding all Jews to approach Jeixi- 
salem. 

Jerusalem was rebuilt under Adrian, 
and in the 20th year of his reign re- 
ceived the name JEUa CapMina — 
"the former after the praanomen of 
the emperor, and the latter in honour 
of Jupiter CapitolinuB, whose fane 
now occupied the place of the Jewish 
temple.'* Thus was the capital of 
Israel transformed into a pagan city, 
with Jupiter as its patron-god. Statues 
x>f Jupiter and Venus w^ set up over 
the spot on which now stands the 
Church of the Sepulchre. From this 
period till the time of Constantino 
little is known of the history of Jeru- 
salem. Christianity appears to have 
been tolerated in it, but nothing more. 
Eusebius has given a dry list of the 
bishops who ministered there from 
the tmie of James till the reign of 
Adrian ; and, if we can even depend 
on its accuracy, it is manifest that 
their authority extended only over the 
few converts who resided in the half- 
ruined city. At the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus the Christians 
had fled to Fella, and there is no very 
definite account of their return. After 
the time of Adrian the bishops were 
selected from among the Gentile con- 
verts ; but little is known of them be- 
yond their names and the persecutions 
to which some of them were exposed. 
Early in the 3rd cent. Jerusalem began 
to attract the attention of Christian 
pilgrims, and their numbers rapidly 
increased as Christianity advanced. 
When the Christian religion was esta- 
blished by Constantine, the difficulties 
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that had beset the way of pilgrims 
were removed, and a new stimulus 
was given to them by the example of 
Helena, the emperor's mother, who at 
the age of nearly 80 years visited the 
** Holy Places," and gave orders for 
the erection of splendid churches on 
the supposed sites of the ** Nativity " 
in Bethlehem and the ** Ascension" 
on OHvet (aj>. 326). 

Another "Holy Place" was soon 
afterwards discovered — or recovered^ 
as some will have it — which has since 
occasioned no little commotion and 
bloodshed in Christendom, — ^I refer to 
the " Holy Sepulchre." The noblest 
and bravest princes of Europe waged 
a fierce war during nearly 2 centimes 
to preserve it from the hands of the 
Infidel; and now, even in our own 
enlightened age, a war scarcely less 
fierce is waged by its defenders to 
rescue it from tiie doubts of the 
sceptic. Fortunately the pen and not 
the sword is the weapon they wield. 
The alleged discovery of spots so 
sacred, and the founding of structures 
so gorgeous^attracted crowds of the 
pious and superstitious from every 
Christian land. The effect of these 
pilgrimages on the topography of the 
country, in such an age, may be easily 
imagined. The resident clergy were 
naturally desirous, like their represent- 
atives now, of satisfying the expecta- 
tions and gratifying the wishes of the 
numerous pilgrims : holy sites were 
asked for, sought for, and soon either 
found or invented. Under Constan- 
tino the Jews were again permitted to 
visit Jerusalem ; and Julian the Apos- 
tate afterwards gave them permission 
to rebuild their Temple. They began 
to lay the foundations in a.d. 362 ; but 
they were soon stopped, and driven in 
terror from the spo£ as contemporary 
authors inform us, by globes of flame 
bursting from the earth, and other 
manifestations of Divine disapprobar 
tion. Again, on the death of Julian, 
they were forbidden to enter the city, 
except once a-year to weep over the 
stones of the Temple. Then probably 
commenced that affecting practice 
which the traveller can still witness 
1 j £xeryFridaj at the "Place of Wailing." 



I have already stated that Jerusalem 
was raised to the dignity of a Patri- 
archite by a decree of the Council of 
Chalcedon (§ 13). In a.d. 529 Justi- 
nian became emperor. His mania for 
sacred architecture is well known. 
There is scarcely a large city in the 
empire but has some relic of it. Jeru* 
salem was not overlooked. A ch. was 
built in honour of the Virgin, which 
may still be seen, much changed of 
course, in the southern part of the 
Hareim enclosure. The Muslems call 
it the " Mosk el-Aksa." In the be- 
ginning of the following century the 
Persians, under Chosroes II., having 
|Capture3. Antioch and Damascus, took 
I Jerusalem by storm, massacred thou- 
sands of the clergy, monks, nuns, and 
.Christian inhabitants, razed the 
IChurch of the Sepulchre to its found- 
jations, and carried off the Patriarch 
(with the " true Cross " into captivity. 
The ch. was soon rebuilt; and ere 
many years had elapsed the old Patri- 
arch returned and entered the city in 
triumph, carrying the " Cross " on his 
shoulder. 



§ 22. JeruMilem wnder (he Moham- 
medans. — ^But the restoration of the 
city to the sole dominion of the Chris- 
tians was of short duration. In the 
year 636 the Muslem troops, imder 
the Kbalif Omar , appeared before the 
walls; ana alter a long siege the in- 
habitants smrendered, on condition 
that their lives, their property, and 
their churches should be secured to 
them. On entering the city, Omar 
inquired for the site of the Jewish 
temple, and, being led to the place on 
Moriah where the celebrated " Bock " 
projects above the ground, he gave 
orders for the erection of a mosk, 
which was soon afterwards succeeded 
by the well-known Kuhbet e»-8ukhrdli 
— " the Dome of the Bock." Muslem 
auljiors give, by way of history, a 
number of absurd legends about the 
way in which the true site was dis- 
covered: in this respect, however. 
Christian authors cannot afford to 
laugh at them. The mosk, as it now 
stands, appears to have been built by 
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the Khalif Abd el-Melek in the year 
686. The Church of the Virgin, 
erected by Justinian, as it stood within 
the sacred enclosure of the ancient 
temple, was changed into a mosk, and 
called el-Aksa; and the whole area 
was remodelled and adorned. 

From this period till the middle 6i 
the 10th cent. Jerusalem remained 
subject to the BLhalifs of Damascus 
and Baghdad, who generally respected 
the rights of the Christians, and did 
not interfere with pilgrims. But about 
\ A.D. 967 the Fatimitea. w ho had long 
I ruled Kairw^n (Cyrene), extended 
, their conquests over Egypt and Syria, 
/' and removed the seat of their govem- 
' ment to Cairo. On gaining Jerusalem 
they oppressed the Christians, burned 
vthe Church of the Sepulchre, and 
' committed the Patriarch to the flames. 
Very soon, however, they found it 
more profitable to tax than to exter- 
minate the Christians ; and they were 
able to replenish an exhausted trea- 
sury by the enormous exactions levied 
on pilgrims. Matters remained in this 
state till the accession of j>l-H&kim, 
the third Fatimite Blhalif, a wiI3lina 
visionarxjajiatic, well known as the 
spiritual prince of the Druzes. About 
the year 1010 he began a fearful per- 
secution of the poor Christians. The 
Church of the Sepulchre was razed to 
its foundations, and attempts made to 
destroy the sepulchre itself. The ch. 
was again rebuilt, and completed in 
1048. The influx of pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem was at this time very great, — ^in 
fact, a visit to the sepulchre of our 
Lord was looked on as a sure, and 
almost the only, way to heaven. 
Bish6ps, nobles, and princes assumed, 
like the meanest of their followers, 
the palmer's weeds, and staff, and 
scrip. In 1035 Kobert duke of Nor- 
mandy, father of William the Con- 
queror, set out for the Holy City, and 
by piety and charity gained the re- 
spect of the Muslems. He died on 
lus return at Nicea. 

In the middle of the 11th cent, the 
Seljukian Turks extended their con- 
quests over Western Asia; and, ac- 
cording to the feudal system, the con- 
quered provinces were bestowed as 



rewards on distinguished chiefs. In 
the year 1083 a leader called Ortok 
thus acquired possession of Jerusalem. 
The situation of the Christians now 
became deplorable. Every species of 
cruelty was perpetrated on both pil- 
grims and residents. In the midst of 
these calamities Peter the Hermit 
visited the city. Hastening back to 
Borne, he told, at the feet of the Pope, 
the harrowing tale. His zeal and elo- 
quence roused alike the indignation 
and the chivalry of Europe, and a 
Crusade waa organised to wrest the 
Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the 
Infidel. Antioch was taken by the 
crusaders inJQ^, and Jerusalem 2 
years afterwards. Their first care was 
to purify the churches and shrines 
which the Muslems had defiled. They 
then rebuilt the Church of the Sepul- 
chre with great splendour. The city 
remained in the hands of the Chris- 
tians for 88 years, when it was cap- 
tured by Saladin ; and 32 years after^ 
wards the Muslems pullea down the 
whole wfidls, with the exception of 
those of the citadel and the Haram, 
lest the city should again fall into the 
hands of the Franks. Thus it re- 
mained for 10 years, and was then de- 
livered over by treaty to the crusaders 
(a.d. 1229). An attempt was made a 
few years subsequently to rebuild the 
walls, but the Emir of Kerak attacked 
and captured the city. Four years 
later the Christians again obtained 
possession, but in a few months (a.d. 
1243) they were driven out for the > 
lasttime ; and the Holy City has ever 
since remained under tiie sway of the 
haughty Muslem. 



4. Ancient Topography. 

§ 23.— The first object of the Bib- 
lical scholar, and indeed of every man 
who travels for improvement, on ar- 
riving in Jerusalem, wiU be to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the site, the position, extent, and gene- 
ral features of the several hills and 
valleys so often referred to in the his- 
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topy — in short, to photograph the 
whole picture on his mind through 
the lens of his own eye. It throws an 
inexpressible charm around every in- 
cident in Scripture, when, on reading 
it, we can call up, with all the vivid- 
ness of reality, the scene where it was 
enacted — when every mention of a 
name summons the place before the 
mind's eye as by magician's wand. 
To secure this perennial pleasure a 
careful and methodic examination is 
necessary on the spot. We must con- 
nect each place with its story, and fix 
them together in the memory. 

First, then, take your map, and go 
to the most prominent points of view 
around the city, such as the N.W. 
comer of the wall, where from the 
battlements a fine panoramic view is 
gained : the ascent to the top of the 
wall must be made from the Y&fa 
Gate. NexttotheN.B. comer; and it 
is as well to go to it from the former 
along the wall. Next to St. Stephen's 
Gate, from the top of which we can 
overlook the Haram area. Then to the 
S.£. angle of the Haxam outside, to 
see the Eidron and Siloam ; and after 
this to the southern brow of Zion, pass- 
ing round the tomb of David, so as to 
command the lower sections of the 
Tyropoeon and Hinnom. Afterwards 
go to the top of the Mount of Olives, 
an^, sitting down on some projecting 
rock, study every feature in that won- 
drous panorama. Here, as at the other 
stations, spread out the map before 
you, and identify every hill and vaUey, 
and every prominent building, not only 
in the ci^ itself^ but in its environs. 
An hour thus spent on Olivet will 
give the stranger a clearer idea of Je- 
rusalem than days of indiscriminate 
wandering (see this view described, 
§ 32). If the * General Topography ' 
given above (§ 5) be glanced at along 
with the map, the way will be pre- 
pared for a profitable study of the de- 
tails of the * Ancient Topography,' 
which, however, should always be read 
beforehand, and then compared on the 
spot. 

Having thus mastered the general 
outline of the site and its environs, 
the traveller may next trace the lines 



of the ancient walls as he finds them 
described under a subsequent head 
(§ 35-38) : the 'Antiquities ' may then 
be taken up, in whatever order seems 
most convenient. Here, for the sake 
of facility of reference and historical 
arrangement, I class them under the 
2 general heads of Jewish and Chng- 
tian. Having given these words of 
advice, I proceed wijli the Ancient 
Topography, which, X may remark, the 
reader will do well to study in con- 
nexion with the general topography 
of the modem city (§ 5). 



§ 24. Mount Zian.—Oi the several 
hiUs on which Jemsalem was built, 
Zion was the largest, and in many re- 
spects the most interesting. It occu- 
pies the whole south-western section 
of the ancient site, extending consi- 
derably farther S. than the opposite 
ridge of Moriah and Ophel. The 
western and southern sides rise ab- 
mptly from the bed of the Valley of 
Hinnom, and appear to have originally 
consisted of a series of rocky preci- 
pices rising one above another like 
huge stairs; but now they are par- 
tially covered with loose soil and the 
debris of buildings which time has 
thrown down from above. The 
southern brow of Zion is bold and 
prominent ; and its position, separated 
from other heights and surrounded by 
deep valleys, makes it seem loftier 
thaif any other point in the city, though 
it is in reality lower than the ground 
at the N.W. comer of the wall. The 
elevation of the hill above the Valley 
of Hinnom, at the point where it ]pends 
westward, is about 150 ft. ; and above 
the Kidron, at En-Bogel. 300 ft. On 
the S.B. Zion slopes down in a series 
of cultivated terraces, steeply, though 
not abruptly, to the site of the ** King's 
Gardens, where Hinnom, the Tyro- 
poeon, and the Kidron unite. Here 
and round to the S. the whole decli- 
vities are sprinkled with olive-trees, 
which grow luxuriantly among the 
narow strips of com. The scene can- 
not but recall the words of Micah the 
Morasthite, spoken 26 centuries ago : 
— " Zion shall be ploughed like a 
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field " (Jer. xxvi. 18). On the E. the 
descent to the TyropoBon is at first 
gradual, but as we proceed northward 
to the modem wall it becomes much 
steeper; and about 800 yds. within 
the wall, directly facing the S.W. 
angle of the Haram, there is a preci- 
pice of naked rock from 20 to 30 ft. 
high. The declivity is here encum- 
bered with heaps of filth and rubbish, 
thickly overgrown in places with the 
cactus or prickly-pear. The Tyro- 
pceon was anciently much deeper at 
this point than it is now ; it has been 
filled up by the ruins of the bridge, 
the temple wall, and the palaces of 
Zion. The best view of the eastern 
slopes of Zion and the southern sec- 
tion of the Tyropceon is obtained from 
the top of the wall in descending from 
Zion Gate to the Dung Gate. I was 
particularly struck with the interest- 
ing view before me when standing on 
a projecting angle of the wall near 
the place where the aqueduct from 
Solomon's Pools enters the city. Pass- 
ing down from hence, I followed the 
course of the aqueduct for some dis- 
tance ; and then turning more to the 
rt., through thickets of cactus, I ex- 
amined the cliff above-mentioned and 
the whole declivities on this side of 
Zion. 

The limits of Zion for so far cannot 
be mistaken; on the northern side, 
however, they are very far from being 
so well defined. But a careful study 
of the topographical notices of Jo- 
sephus, combined with an examina- 
tion of the whole site of the city, such 
as I trust the reader has already com- 
pleted, can leave little doubt on the 
mind as to the true boundary of Zion 
on the N. It will not, of course, be 
expected here that I should enter into 
any lengthened review of the different 
opinions entertained by writers re- 
garding this section of we Holy City. 
It is enough to say that I have read 
them all; that I have carefully sur- 
veyed the ground on two different oc- 
casions— once since the greater part 
of the present work was written ; and 
that I have studied with care the de- 
scriptions of Josephus. Thus, while 
the theories and facts of others have 



not been overlooked, I have been able 
to form my conclusions independent 
of them. Kind friends will please re- 
member, however, that I lay no claim 
to infallibility, or anything approach- 
ing to it ; I only state honest opinioM, 
which have been honestly come by. 

From the several descriptions and 
incidental notices of Josephus the fol- 
lowing facts may be gathered : — ^That 
the " Upper City,*' built on Zion, was 
surrounded by ravines; that it was 
separated from the " Lower City " 
{Akra) by a valley called the Tyro- 
pceon ; that upon a crest of rock 30 
cubits high, on the northern brow of 
Zion, stood 3 great towers — ^Hippicus, 
Phasaelus, and Mariamne; that the 
wall enclosing the Upper City on the 
N. ran by these towers to a place 
called the Xystus, and joined the 
western wall of the temple area ; that 
there was a gate in that western wall, 
northward of this point of junction, 
opening into Akra ; that' the Xystus 
was near to and commanded by the 
W. wall of the temple area, though 
not united to it, and that the royal 
palace adjoined and overlooked the 
Xystus on the W., while it was also 
attached to the great towers above- 
mentioned; and, lastly, that both 
Xystus and palace were connected at 
their southern end by a bridge with 
the temple area (see Jos., B, /., v. 4 ; 
vi. 6, 2; ii. 16, 3; Ant., xv. 11, 5). 
The site of the temple area being 
well known (§ 40), and the remains 
of the ancient bridge undoubtedly dis- 
covered (§ 40), the positions of the 
Xystus and the palace can be seen at 
a glance. The former occupied the 
western side of the Tyropoeon, extend- 
ing from about the Street of David 
(§ 8) to the remains of the arch; 
while the latter lay along its western 
side, covering the summit of the hill 
quite to the brow of Hinnom; and 
adjoining it on the N. were the great 
towers and the wall. 

But Josephus states that Zion and 
Akra were built " fronting each other, 
separated by a valley, at which the 
rows of houses terminated." This 
valley must, in part at least, have 
bounded Zion on the N. ; and yet it is 
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scarcely distinguishable in the present 
day. A long ridge, as has already 
been stated, sweeps along the eastern 
side of Hinnom, extending from the 
Tomb of David northward far beyond 
the modem city wall ; but if we care- 
fully examine this ridge from the top 
of the pasha's house, or some com- 
manding spot near the N.W. angle of 
the Haram, we distinctly observe a 
considerable depression in it, com- 
mencing at the Y&fa Grate and run- 
ning down eastward in the line of the 
Street of David. And if we go to the 
Y&fa Grate and walk down that street, 
we see that the gronnd rises abruptly 
on the rt. and gently on the 1.; we 
are, therefore, in a depression or val- 
ley, and the northern end of Zion is 
on our rt. At the Y&fii Q&te the tra- 
veller will also notice the massive 
walls and deep fosse of the citadel. 
One of the towers especially claims 
attention from the antique masonry of 
the lower part, consisting of very large 
stones bevelled like those of the temjue 
walls. Becent researches have shown 
that this tower, as well as that at the 
N.W. angle of the citadel, is founded 
on a scarped rock which rises about 
40 ft. above the bottom of the fosse. 
This is unquestionably that " rocky 
crest " on which, Josephus informs us, 
the 3 great towers on the northern 
brow of Zion were founded. Here 
then are data sufficiently clear on 
which to determine the northern limits 
of Zion. 

On the 'summit of Zion, towards its 
western brow, there is a level tract 
extending in length, from the citadel to 
the Tomb of David, about 600 yds. ; 
and in breadth, from the city wall to 
the eastern side of the Armenian con- 
vent, about 250 yds. A much larger 
space, however, was available for build- 
ing purposes, and was at one time 
densely occupied. Now not more 
than one-half of this space is enclosed 
by the modem wall, while ftdly one- 
third of that enclosed is taken up 
with the barrack-yards, the convent- 
gardens, and the waste ground at the 
lepers' huts. All without the wall, 
with the exception of the cemeteries 
and the clnstor of houses round the 



Tomb of David, is now cultivated in 
terraces, and thinly sprinkled with 
olive-trees (Mic. iii. 12). 

Zion was the first spot in Jemsalem 
occupied by buildings. Upon it stood 
the stronghold of the Jebusites, which 
so long defied the Israelites, and was 
at last captured by king David (Num. 
xiii. 29; Josh. xv. 63; Jud. i. 21; 
2 Sam. V. 5-8). Upon it that monarch 
built his palace, and there for more 
than a thousand years the kings and 
princes of Israel lived and ruled 
(2 Sam. V. 9, &c.). In Zion, too, was 
David buried, and 14 of his successors 
on the throne were laid near him in 
the family tomb (1 Kings ii. 10; xi. 
43 ; xiv. 31, &c.). Zion was the last 
spot that held out when the Romans 
under Titus encompassed the doomed 
city. When the rest of Jerusalem was 
in ruins; when the enemy occupied 
the court of the prostrate temple, the 
remnant of the Jews from the walls of 
Zion haughtily refused the terms of 
the conqueror, and perished in thou- 
sands around and within the palace 
of their princes. 

The city which stood on Zion was 
called successively by several names. 
It was probably the Salem of Melchi- 
sedec (comp. Gen. xiv. 18, with Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2) ; then it became Jebus under 
the Jebusites, so called from a son of 
Canaan (Gen. x. 16 ; 1 Chron. xi. 4, 5) ; 
then the " City of David," and Jerur 
saJem (2 Sam. v. 7). Josephus calls 
it the "Upper Ci^," adding that it 
was known also in his day as the 
" Upper Market." 



§ 25. The Tyropcem.— This valley, 
according to Josephus, separated Zion 
from Akra on the N., and from Moriah 
and Ophel on the E. It thus swept 
round 2 sides of the " Upper City," 
or Zion. The exact position of the 
head of the Tyropceon is one of the 
vexed questions of Jerusalem topo- 
graphy. It touches indirectly the au- 
thenticity of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
some would, therefore, drag it any- 
where rather than make it subservient 
to sacrilege. Josephus is our only 
authority, and his notices are few and 
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brief; they are, however, so clear in 
pointing out the position of the Tyro- 
poeon rdative to other places, that the 
identification of it resolves itself into 
a question of interpretation. The 
subject has assumed such an important 
aspect in the eyes of antiquarians of 
fame and learning, tliat I may be ex- 
cused for giving Josephus* words, and 
then applying them. I would also 
request the reader to bear in mind 
what has already been said in defining 
the northern limits of Zion. 

Jerusalem, says Josephus, ** was 
built, one quarter facing another, upon 
two hills, separated by an intervening 
valley, at which over against each 
other the houses terminated " {tls %v 
ivdWriKoi Kar^K-qyov al oIkIou) : and 
again, — " The valley of the Tjrropoeon, 
which, I have said, divided the hill of 
the upper town from that of the lower, 

extended as far as Siloam a 

fountain whose waters are sweet and 
copious " (5. X, V. 4, 1). He also teUs 
us that the " other hill, called Akra, 
which sustained the lower city," lay 
opposite to Mount Moriah, from which 
it was separated by " another broad 
valley ;" and further, that the'whole 
city, situated on these 2 hills, " lay 
over against the Temple in the manner 
of a theatre" (Ant, xv. 11, 5). The 
simple and common-sense interpreta- 
tion of these passages leads us to look 
for the liead of the Tyropoeon imme- 
diately along»»the northern brow of 
Zion. I have alreadjr referred to the 
depression still existing here ; but in 
its present state it would scarcely seem 
to answer to the description of Jo- 
sephus. A Q^ose examination, how- 
ever, proves that it was originally 
much deeper than it is now. At the 
angle formed bv the Street of David 
and Christian street is the old Greek 
convent of St. John the Forerunner, 
within which may be seen a chapel 
recently exposed by excavation, and 
nearly 30 ft. below the level of the 
adjoining street ; yet this chapel has 
doors and windows, showing that it 
was at one time entirely above ground. 
Here, then, is the Tyropoeon. Along 
the northern brow of Zion once ran 
the city wall ; on the crest of the hill 



stood those huge towers which even 
the Komans considered une<][ualled for 
strength and grandeur ; adjoining them 
on the inside was the palace — the 
debris of walls, towers, and portions 
of the palace, the law of gravi^ would 
force into the valley ; to this has been 
superadded the rubbish of 18 centuries. 
What wonder, then, if the ravine 
(jpdpayl) has well-nigh disappeared ? 

Commencing at the Y&fa Grate, the 
Tyropcean runs eastward for some 500 
yds., and then, sweeping round the 
N.E. comer of Zion, it turns south- 
ward between that hill and Moriah, 
and continues about 800 yds. farther 
till it joins the Eidron. At its mouth 
is a pool of sweet living water, still 
called Siloam. The Tyropoeon is not 
mentioned in Scripture. Some have 
thought that it is the MiUo of 2 Sam. 
V. 9, which the Septuagint renders 
Akra, and which Josephus seems to 
call the "Lower City." The word 
MiUo, " Fulness," is used very inde- 
finitely. It may perhaps mean that 
portion of the " Lower City " which 
lay in the valley between Akra and 
Zion on the one side, and the temple 
mount on the other, and which was 
separated from Zion by a wall in 
Josephus's time ; for after Titus took 
the temple, and before he took Zion, 
we are told that " the Eomans, having 
driven the brigands from the * lower 
town,' burned all as far as Siloam " — 
that is, the whole of the town which 
lay in the valley of the Tyropoeon. 



§ 26. Akra. — Akra is called by 
Josephus the " Lower City," and the 
"Lower Market," to distinguish it 
from Zion the " Upper City." It is 
from this author alone we derive all 
our information regarding it, and his 
words are as follows: — "The other 
hill, called Akra, sustaining the lower 
city, was gibbous {oLfitpiicvpTOi 'gib- 
bous,* * two-homed,' or 'sloping on 
both sides ')." It was separated from 
Zion by the Tyropoeon, and the two 
hiUs were so placed fronting each 
other that the rows of houses ter- 
minated opposite each other at the 
intervening ravine. "Over against 
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this (Akra) was a third hill, naturally 
lower than Akra, and formerly 
separated from it by another broad 
valley. But afterwards, during the 
sovereignty of the Asmon^eans, they 
threw earth into this valley, desiring 
to connect the city with the temple ; 
and levelling the summit of Akra, 
they made it lower, so that the temple 
might appear above it." (jB. J. v. 4, 1). 
I shall insert another important pas- 
sage : " In the western parts of the 
enclosure (of the temple) stood four 
gates ; one leading over to the royal 
palace, the valley being intercepted 
to form a passage ; two leading to the 
suburb ; and the remaining one into 
the other city (Akra), being distin- 
guished by many steps down into the 
valley, and from this up again upon 
the ascent; for the city lay over 
against the temple in the manner of a 
theatre." {Ant, xv. 11, 5.) 

Taking these words in their plain 
sense, we conclude that Akra was a 
hill situated between two valleys, 
one of which, called the Tyropoeon, 
separated it from Zion, and the other, 
a "broad valley," sei)arated it from 
the temple mount. And this, taken 
in connexion with what has already 
been stated regarding Zion (§ 24) and 
the Tyropoeon (§ 25), compels us to 
identify Akra with the rocky ridge 
which extends from the N.W. angle of 
the modem city, past the Church of the 
Sepulchre, towaids the western side of 
the Haram, embracing a great part 
of the present Christian quarter. The 
best general view of this rocky ridge 
is obtained from the top of the 
governor's house. The slopes of its 
sides are also very distinctly seen in 
several of the streets — in going up, 
for example, from the Y^a gate to 
the Latin convent, and descending 
again from the convent to the Da- 
mascus gate ; and also in the q^uarter 
aroimd the Tekiyeh or Hospital of 
Helena. This ridge is accurately 
described by Josephus as " curved on 
both sides," or "gibbous," as it falls 
off on the N. into the valley at the 
Damascus gate, and on the S. into the 
Tyropceon. And it is thus situated 
between two valleys — the Tyropoeon, 



which separates it from Zion, and the 
"broad valley," coming from the 
Damascus gate, which separates it 
from Moriah. 

But Josephus states, as has been 
seen, that the broad valley which 
separated Akra from the temple was 
" filled up " in the time of the Asmo- 
nsBans. To understand how far this 
"filling up" was carried we must 
compare it with the other passage 
from the 'Antiquities,' in which he 
says that tiie way leading from the 
western gate of the temple area to 
Akra descended "by many steps down 
into the valley, and from this up again 
upon the ascent." The valley there- 
fore was only partially fiUed up; it 
was probably very deep at first, but 
was made practicable for a road by 
the AsmonsBans. The ancient gate 
leading to Akra probably corresponded 
in position with the present Bah d- 
Katanm, "Gate of the Cotton Mer- 
chants" (see § 40), between which 
and the south-eastern extremity of 
the ridge of Akra there is still a broad 
depression or valley. 



§ 27. Moriah,— The position of this 
hill cannot be questioned. The sub- 
structions of the platform on which 
the temple was erected yet remain, 
and bear incontestable evidence not 
only to the general position of Moriah, 
but also to its extent. It is not a 
separate hill, but a section of the 
ridge which extends along the western 
side of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Originally there seems to have been a 
moimd of rock in the centre of this 
ridge, breaking down abruptly on 
every side, so as to leave on its 
summit but a narrow platform, scarcely 
sufficient, as Josephus distinctly says, 
for the altar and the sanctuary : this 
was called Moriah. When the temple 
was founded the rock was somewhat 
lowered, and a large platform con- 
structed around it, supported in part 
by massive walls of masonry filled up 
internally with stones and earth ; and 
in part toward the S. by heavy piers 
and arches. The platform still exists, 
and every one will recognise it in the 
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area of the Haram. Near the centre 
of that area, beneath the dome of the 
great mosk, the natural rock projects 
above the ground, and is regarded with 
deepest veneration by the Muslems, 
because, as they believe, it is the spot 
where the Holy Altar once stood. It 
is from this " rock," Sukfirah, the mosk 
takes its name — Ktibbet es-Sttkhrahy 
" the Dome of the Rock." 

This ancient platform is separated 
from Zion by the Tyropceon, and 
from Akra by the other broad valley 
coming down from the Damascus 
gate. These are its western limits. 
On the N. it is not now separated 
from the continuation of the ridge, 
except in part by the deep reservoir 
or trench generally called Bethesda. 
On the E. the ground breaks down 
suddenly, and almost precipitously, 
from the wall to the bed of the 
Kidron, nearly 150 ft. below. On the 
upper part of this declivity, adjoining 
tiie Hairam wall, is a Muslem cemetery. 
On the S. the ridge continues, but is 
considerably lower and narrower, an^ 
was anciently called Ophel. 

Moriah was the mount on which 
Abraham built the altar and laid the 
wood to sacrifice his son Isaac. Here 
lie heard those cheering words from 
Heaven: "By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, for because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son : that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the searshore; 
and thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies ; and in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice." 
And Abraham called the name of 
that place Jekovah-Jireh, (Gen. xxii. 
9-18. See below, Bte. 21.) On the 
summit of Moriah Oman the Jebusite 
had his threshing-floor, and there he 
was employed with his four sons 
threshing wheat on that eventful day 
when Jerusalem was threatened with 
destruction. The angel of the Lord 
came, and stood by the threshing- 
floor, " having a drawn sword in his 
hand stretched out over Jerusalem." 

\,Syria and Palestine,} 



Oman and his sons saw him, and hid 
themselves in terror — ^perhaps in the 
very cave we still see below the 
Sacred Bock. David saw him too 
from the opposite hill of Zion; he 
and the elders of Israel, clothed in 
sackcloth, prostrated themselves be- 
fore the Lord ; and then, at the com- 
mand of Grad the prophet, he hasted 
to the summit of the sacred mount to 
build an altar, and offer sacrifices. 
David bought the threshing-floor for 
600 shekels of gold, built an altar, 
"offered burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings, and called unto the Lord; 
and He answered him from heaven 
by fire upon the altar of bumt-offering. 
And the Lord commanded the angel, 
and he put up his sword again into 
the sheath thereof." (1 Chron. xxi. 
14-27.) On this rock Solomon after- 
wards erected the temple (2 Chron. 
iii. 1). At the N.W. angle of the 
temple-court was built at a later date 
a strong fortress called Antonia. 



§ 28. Ophd or OpWa.— The section 
of the ridge which extended south- 
ward from Moriah to the junction of 
the Tyropceon and Kidron, at the pool 
of Siloam, was called Ophel. The 
top of the ridge is broad ; but there is 
a rapid descent towards the S., some- 
times by rocky breaks, or terraces, till 
at last it terminates in a cliff almost 
overhanging the pool. The whole is 
now carefiilly cultivated in terraces 
like Zion, and is planted with olives 
and other fruit-trees. Its northern 
end, at the base of the Haram wall, is 
nearly 100 ft. lower than the top of 
Moriah; and from thence to its ter- 
mination is about 520 yds.; the 
breadth of its summit from brow to 
brow is about 100 yds. near the 
centre. 

Ophel was included in the city of 
Jerusalem from a very early period — 
probably ftx)m the time of Solomon. 
We reaid in 2 Chron. xxvii. 3, that 
Jotham king of Judah " built much 
on the wafl of Ophel"— the wall 
having been thrown down some time 
previously by the king of Israel. 
This was only a little more than two 
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centuries after Solomon; and we 
scarcely think there had been any 
extension of the city in the internal. 
Some fifty years later it was more 
strongly fortified by Manasseh (2 
Chron. xxxiii. 14). After the return 
of the Jews from captivity Ophel was 
enclosed by the waU built under 
Nehemiah's direction, and inhabited 
by the Nithinims, or temple serrants. 
(Neh. iii. 26. 27.) 



§ 29. Peee^Aa. — This hill is not 
mentioned in the Bible, but Josephus's 
accoimt of it is clear and full. " The 
hill Bezetha was separated from An- 
tenia; and, being the highest of all, 
it was built up adjoining to a part of 
the new city, and sJone oyershadowed 
the temple on the north.'* {B. /., v. 
5, 8.) Referring again to the way and 
time in which this hill was first oc- 
cupied, he thus writes: "The city 
overflowing with inhabitants gradu- 
ally crept beyond the walls ; and the 
people, mcorporating with the city the 
quarter north of the temple close to 
the hill, made a considerable advance, 
insomuch that a fourth hill, which is 
called Bezetha» was also surrounded 
with habitations. It lay over against 
Antonia, from which it was separated 
by a deep fosse purposely excavated 
to cut off the communication between 
the hill and the foundations of An- 
tonia, that they might be at once less 
easy of access, and more elevated. 
And thus the depth of the fosse added 
greatly to the height of the towers. 
This new-built part is called in our 
language Bezetha, which being inter- 
preted in the Greek tongue would be 
Onc^Zw— 'New City.'^' (B. J. v. 4, 
2.) Hence it appears that Bezetha 
was a high hill, close on the N. side 
of Antonia» separated from it by a 
deep artificial trench ; and that there 
was no other hill besides it which 
intercepted the view of the temple 
from the N. Now any one examimng 
the ground in connexion with these 
notices, and remembering that the 
citadel of Antonia lay at the N.W. 
angle of the temple area, or about the 
place where the Governor's house now 



stands, must admit that Bezetha can 
be none other but the hill extending 
northward frt)m this place towards the 
grotto of Jeremiah. And any one 
who looks toward Jerusalem from the 
N. will at once see how accurate is 
Josephus's description that Bezetha 
formed on this side the only obstruc- 
tion to the view of the temple. From 
the ridge of Scopus above the Tombs 
of the Kings the dome of the great 
mosk is just seen over the hill; but 
when we begin to descend it is soon 
wholly shut out from view. 

Bezetha is a broad irregular ridge 
extending N. by W. from the Haram. 
Its eastern side descends by steep de- 
clivities, and occasional offsets of rock, 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat. On 
its western side is the broad valley 
which extends up to the Damascus 
gate, and continues in the same line 
400 or 500 yds. more through the 
olive-groves beyond, but is here both 
wider and shallower — ^in fact, a mere 
depression. The whole ridge is divided 
bv a shallow valley, beginning on ^e 
N.E. of the grotto of Jerenuah, and 
running down to the so-called pool of 
Bethesda. A good view of this feature 
of Bezetha is gained from the city 
wall in walking round from the Da- 
mascus to St. Stephen's gate. The 
ridge on the western side of this valley 
is high with steep sides. Its northern 
part, now covered with a Muslem 
cemetery, and containing also tiie 
grotto of Jeremiah, is detached by a 
broad, and apparently artificial cutting, 
from the part within the modem wall. 
This cutting was probably one of ihe 
great quames from which the stones 
were taken for the temple, and was 
afterwards deepened to gain a stronger 
and more commanding site for tiie 
present ramparts. Traces of these 
excavations can be seen on the spot ; 
and a view of the whole ridge from 
the N.W. angle of the city waU shows 
how well the outline of the severed 
portions of the ridge correspond. The 
summit of this ridge within the walls 
is covered with low, half-ruinous 
buildings, and crowned by the Mosk 
of Derwishes, the traditionary palace 
of Herod. A piece of waste ground 
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on its sonth-westem dedivity has 
recently been purchased by the 
Austrian government, who are now 
erecting upon it a fine hospital. Some 
curious rock-chambers were brought 
to light in sinking the foundations. 

On the western side of this central 
valley, between it and the Kidron, 
is another ridge narrower and lower 
than the former. Near its southern 
extremity is the fine old Gothic church 
of St. Anne, recently given to the 
French emperor. (See § 56.) Imme- 
diately witiiout the city wall, on the 
north, a deep fosse has been cut 
across it in the solid rock ; and a little 
beyond this place it rises very consi- 
derably, so as to form a rocky mound. 

The greater part of Bezetha without 
the walls is now cultivated and co- 
vered with olive^roves. The total 
breadth of the ridge where it joins 
the Haram is about 450 yards, but -it 
gradually expands toward the north 
& more than double that breadth; 
while its whole length, so fetr as it 
was occupied by bmldings, is about 
1000 yards. 

The time at which Bezetha began 
to be occupied by buildings is not 
precisely given ; but there can be 
little doubt that under Herod the 
Great the city increased in extent as 
well as in splendour, and that then 
the circuit of the old walls was found 
too confined for the jwpulation. Jo- 
sephus says "the city, overflowing 
with inhaoitants, gradually crept be- 
yond the ramparts." Much, indeed 
most, of the new town must thus have 
existed in the time of our Saviour, 
although it was not until 8 years 
after the crucifixion that Herod 
Agrippa surrounded it with a wall. 
This lact has an important bearing 
upon the authenticity of the Church 
of the Sepulchre, which it will be ob- 
served is fan within the modem walls. 

§ 30. The VaUey of Hinnom (in 
the Hebrew Ge Hinnom). — Such. is 
the name usually given to this valley 
in the Old Testament, though it offcen 
occurs in the fuller form " Valley of 
the Son of Hinnom." (Josh. xv. 8.) 
Its present name is Wady Jehennam, 
which is evidently derived from the 



Hebrew. It commences on the west 
of the city (see § 5) ; its upper part 
resembling a large shallow basin, in 
the centre of which, 700 yards from 
the Yafa gate, is the "Upper Pool," 
or " Gihon." From this pool its course 
is nearly S.E. for 630 yards, to the 
bend opposite the Yifa gate, where 
its breadth is about 100 yards and its 
depth 44 ft. It now turns south be- 
tween Zion on the one side and a 
rocky acclivity on the other, and at 
290 yards is crossed by the arched 
aqueduct from Solomon's Pools. At 
73 yards farther is the " Lower Pool," 
now called Birket es-Sult^n. This 
is directly below the south-ec^tem 
angle of the city wall, which forms a 
fine object overhead, crowning the 
steep brow of Zion. The embank- 
ment which bounds the "pool" on 
the south is 197 yards farther down. 
Across it runs a branch path from the 
Hebron and Bethlehem road, which 
leads up the hill-side, near the New 
English Diocesan School, to the Zion 
Gate. At 140 yards below the pool 
the valley again turns eastwsird, con- 
tinuing about the same breadth, but 
increasing rapidly in depth. The bot- 
tom and sides are cultivated where 
practicable, and planted with olive- 
trees. Towards tiie end of its course 
it expands somewhat, and &lls into 
the Kidron 922 yards below the last 
bend. The scenery of the lower part 
is picturesque and wild — ^the hiU on 
the south rising up in broken irre- 
gular cliffs, filled with excavated 
tombs, and supporting here and there 
on a ledge a few stray olive-trees. 
Here, high up on this rugged bank, is 
the reputed site of Acddama. (See 
§ 48.) 

The first mention of Hinnom in the 
Bible occurs in the description of the 
boundary line between Judah and 
Benjamin — "And the border passed 
toward the waters of En-Shemesh, 
and the goings out thereof were at 
En-Rogd" (now the "Well of Joab" 
at the junction of Hinnom and the 
Kidron) ; "and the border went up by 
the valley of the son of Hinnom unto 
the south side of the Jebusite: the 
same is Jerusalem; and the border 
J 2 
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went np to the top of the mountain 
that lieth before the valley of Hinnom 
westward, which is at the end of the 
valley of Bephaim (Giants) north- 
ward." (Josh. XV. 7, 8 ; see also xviii. 
16, 17.) A piece of more careful and 
minute topography than that here 
given could scarcely be imagined. 

But this valley has obtained a wider 
celebrity &om its connexion with the 
rites of Baal and Molech practised 
under the idolatrous kings of Judah. 
Jeremiah thus writes regarding the 
abominations by which Jerusalem was 
polluted : " They have built the high 
places of Tophet, which is in the val- 
ley of the son of Hinnom, to bum 
their sons and their daughters in the 
fire." (vii. 31.) And Jerome describes 
Tophet as a pleasant spot in the val- 
ley of Hinnom, with trees and gardens 
watered firom Siloam. It must, there- 
fore, have been at the mouth of the 
valley ; and a more appropriate place 
could not have been selected round 
the city: the deep retired glen; the 
wild cliflfs around; the bsie rocky 
moimtain sides above — all seem 
adapted for deeds of blood. Of what 
mad fanaticism and savage cruelty 
was this spot the scene ! One cannot 
but shudder as, sitting in the opening 
of some dark tomb, or beneath the 
gnarled boughs of some old olive, he 
reads its fearftil history. According 
to the rabbins, the statue of Molech 
was of brass, with the body of a man 
and the head of an ox. The interior 
was hoUow and fitted up with a large 
furnace by which the whole statue 
was easily made red hot. The child- 
ren to be sacrificed were then placed 
in its arms, while drums were beaten 
to drown their cries. Imagination 
can picture the monster ready for a 
victim, surrounded by priests, and 
band of drummers, and an excited 
multitude; while here and there a 
Hebrew mother is seen pale and hag- 
gard, straining her devoted infant \o 
her bosom for the last time. These 
fearful rites, strange to say, were first 
established by Solomon, who built a 
high place for Molech, a god of the 
Ammonites, on the "right hand of 
the mount" of Olives— probably on 



the southern brow overlooking this I 
valley (1 Kings xi. 7 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 1 0, 
13); and from that period this wor- 
ship continued uninterruptedly, either 
there or in Tophet, until Josiah de- 
filed both places : " He defiled To- 
pheth, which is in the valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man 
might make his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire to Molech. . . . 
And the high places that were before 
Jerusalem, which were on the ri^ht 
hand of the Mount of Corruption, which 
Solomon the king of Israel had builded 
for Ashtoreth the abomination of the 
Zidonians, and for Ohemosh the abo- 
mination of the Moabites, and for 
Milcom (or Molech) the abomina- 
tion of the children of Ammon, did 
the king defile. And he brake in 
pieces the images, and cut down the 
groves, and filled their places with 
the bones of men." (Id.) The place 
was thus made ceremonially unclean, 
so that no Jew could enter it; and 
this appears to have been the reason 
why the valley was made a public ^ 
cemetery, as we may conclude firom 
the words of Jeremiah : " Wherefore 
behold the days come when it shall no 
more be called Tophet, nor the valley 
of the Son of Hinnom, but the valley 
of Slaughter ; for they shall bury in 
Tophet till there be no place." (vii. 
32; see also xix. 6-15.) The multi- 
tudes of tombs in the adjoining cliffs, 
and along the side of the Moimt of 
Olives, show that the prophet's words 
were fcdfiUed to the letter. (See 
§48.) 

Molech sigmfles "king" or "ruler;'* 
and Milcom is the same root with 
the pronoun " their king." This idol 
seems to have been identical with the 
Phoenician god jBoaZ, to whom we 
know children were offered in sacri- 
fice at Carthage. (Jer. xix. 5 ; xxxii. 
35.) The worship of this deity, by 
causing children to pass through the 
fire, was first formally introduced by- 
Solomon, yet the Israelites had been, 
occasionally addicted to it from the 
time of their journey through the 
wilderness. (Lev. xx. 1-5 ; xviii. 21 ; 
Ez. XX. 23-31.) " It was doubtless iu 
allusion to this detested and abomi- 
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nable fire that the latter Jews applied 
the name of this valley, Gehenna, to 
denote the place of fdture punishment, 
or the fires of hell:" 



§ 31. The Brook Kidrm, or VaXiey 
of JehosJmphat. — It may be as well to 
inform the reader at the outset that 
the latter and now the conmion name 
of this valley is of modem origin, and 
has been adopted from a fanciful in- 
terpretation of a passage of Scripture. 
The prophet Joel spea£ of the " valley 
of Jehoshaphat," in which Gk)d will 
judge the heathen for their oppression 
of tbie Jews; but the name seems to 
be metaphorical, intended only to ex- 
press the act to be performed — Jeho- 
ehq^hai signifies "Jehovah judgeth." 
On the ground that this must be the 
valley s^uded to, the name Jehosha- 
phat was applied to it as early as the 
tune of Eusebius, and has since been 
continued by Jew, Christian, and Mus- 
lem. 

• IJ m. N.W. of the Damascus Gate 
there is a slight depression in the 
broad ridge, and this is the head of 
the Kidron valley. The sides of the 
depression, and the whole surround- 
ing region, are whitened by the broad, 
jagged tops of the limestone rock, 
which everywhere projects above the 
scanty soil ; and almost every projec- 
tion has been excavated, partly as a 
quarry, and partly to form the fa9ade 
of>; tomb. The number of rock-tombs 
at this place, and the extent and 
beauty of some of them, impress the 
stranger, perhaps more tiian anything 
else, with the wealth and splendour 
of the ancient Jewish capital. The 
valley runs for about ^ m. directly 
towards the city; it is shallow and 
wide, dotted with green corn-fields, 
with here and there a few old olives 
among the gray rocks. It then sweeps 
roimd eastward, and in another ^ m. 
is crossed by the great northern road. 
On the east side of this road, and 
southern bank of the valley, stands an 
old wely with a ruined khan beside 
it ; and about 200 yards S.E. of this 
are the Tombs of the Kings. (See 
§ 48.) A Uttle to the W. of the wely 



are three large white mounds, which 
have latterly attracted attention in 
consequence of a theory propounded 
by somebody, that they are composed 
of ashes, and that the ashes are those 
of the sacrifices offered up in the tem- 
ple ! The theorists have had the | 
ashes analyzed, and pronounced to bo ' 
chiefly of animal origin. Yet still 
two objections natuiully occur to 
one— firsU if these be indeed the ashes 
of the temple, they were conveyed 
to a needlessly great distance ; and 
second, the mounds are precisely si- 
milar in appearance to the accumula- 
tions from the ashes and d^ris of 
soapworks which we see at Nd,bulus ; 
and until very lately it was the uni- 
versal belief that tney were formed 
by the deposits from the soapworks 
in the city. 

The bed of the Kidron is at this 
place about i m. distant from the 
C5ity Gate. It continues on the same 
course about J m. farther, and then 
turning S. opens up into a wide basin. 
Here it is crossed by the road to 
Anathoth. As it advances southward 
the rt. bank — ^the side of Bezetha — 
becomes higher and steeper, with 
occasional precipices of rock; while 
on the 1. the base of the Mount of 
Olives gradually projects, narrowing 
the vaUey. Opposite St. Stephen's 
Gate the depth is full 100 ft., and the 
breadth not more than 400 ft. The 
olive-trees which are thinly sprinkled 
over its whole extent, here become 
much more abundant, forming a little 
shady grove; their massive trunks, 
too, hollowed out and half decayed, 
with the heavy gnarled boughs, have a 
venerable look, and leave tiie impres- 
sion of remote antiquity. The spot 
has a solemn — almost a sacred aspect ; 
it is so completely shut put from the 
din of the city, from the view of 
public roads, and from the notice and 
interruptions of wayfarers. May not 
this be the site of that garden to 
which Jesus "ofttimes resorted with 
his disciples *' for prayer and medita- 
tion ; and which was the scene of His 
agony and of His betrayal? (John 
xviii. 1-12.) 

A zigzag path descends the steep 
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bank from St. Stephen s Gate, croaaes 
the bed of the yalley by a bridge, and 
branches at the angle of the enclosed 
Cisuxlen of Gtethsemane. One branch 
leads a little to the 1., up a depres- 
sion in the Mount of Olives, to the 
village on the top. This is the " way 
of the wilderness" by which David 
fled from Absalom. (2 Sam. xv. 23.) 
Another branch keeps more to the rt., 
and also leads to the village. A third 
branch runs below the garden, and, 
ascending the hill dia^nally, passes 
round to Belhany. This is the road 
of Christ's triumphal entry. (Matt, 
xxi. See below, Kte. 8.) Another path 
follows the vallejr down to Siloam. 

Below the bridge the valley con- 
tracts still more, and here traces of a 
watercourse begin to appear. 300 yds. 
farther down, the hills on each side 
rise precipitously from the torrent- 
bed, which is spanned by a single 
arch. On the 1. is a singular group of 
tombs hewn out of the cliff, compris- 
ing those of Absalom, Jehoshaphat, 
and St. James ; while on the rt., 150 ft. 
overhead, towers the massive wall of 
the Haram. The ravine continues, 
narrow and rugged, 500 yds. more to 
the fountain of the Virgin, situated in 
a deep cave on the rt. The village 
of Silwd,n, the ancient Siloam, is now 
seen on the 1. ; its houses in one place 
clinging to the rocky cliff, and in 
another half-buried in old excavated 
tombs. 400 yds. below the fountain 
the Tyropoeon comes in on the rt., 
descending in graceful terraced slopes, 
fresh and green from the waters of 
the " Pool of Siloam." The valley is 
now wider, affording a level tract for 
cultivation, covered with little beds of 
cucumbers, melons, and onions. Here 
of old were the " King's Gardens" to 
which Nehemiah refers (iii. 15). They 
extend down to the mouth of Hin- 
nom ; and about 100 yds. below this 
point is the well of Job, the ancient 
En-rogel. (Josh. xv. 7. See § 48.) 
The total length of the valley from its 
head to this fountain is 2f m. From 
hence it runs in a winoing course 
through the wilderness of Judaea, 
past the convent of St. Sd.ba, where it 
IS called Wady er-Bdheb, " the Monk's 



Valley ;" below the convent it takes 
the name Wady enrNar, " the Valley 
of Fire," and &lls into the Dead Sea, 
not far from its NiW. comer, about 
14 m. from Jerusalem. 

The brook Kidron (or "^ady Ki- 
dron," as the Hebrew pllp 7n3 might 
be more appropriately rendered) is 
first mentioned in the Bible in con- 
nexion with the flight of David during 
the rebellion of his son Absalom. 
**He passed over the brook Kidron, 
toward the way of the wilderness" 
(2 Sam. XV. 23). It is frequently re- 
ferred to in the subsequent history of 
the Holy City ; and from one rather 
obscure passage (2 Kin^ xxiii. 6) it 
would seem that a portion of it was 
used by the Jews as a burying-ground 
from a very early period. But be this 
as it may, there can be no doubt that 
now the greatest privilege the dying 
Jew can wish for is that his bones 
be laid in the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
and the whole of the left bank, far up 
on Olivet, is literally paved with the 
white tombstones of countless de- 
scendants of Abraham, who have jour- 
neyed from the ends of the earth to be 
buried in this favoured spot. Here, 
they believe, the Messiah will stand at 
the Kesurrection, and summon from 
the dust all flesh. Those buried in 
the valley will rise at once from their 
tombs; while those who have been 
buried in other lands and climes will 
have to make a toilsome and agon*'^^'^ 
journey under-ground to this spot. The 
Muslems have borrowed the trad. ., 
or belief; and they show a projecting 
stone in the east wall of the Harani, 
on which the Prophet is to sit super- 
intending the events of that great 
day. 



5 32. The Mount of OUves, now 
called Jebel et-Tur^ is situated imme- 
diately beyond the Kidron, on the east 
of, or as it is expressed in the Bible, 
" before" Jerusalem (1 Kings xi. 7). 
It is before one's eyes frx)m almost 
every part of the city ; and forms the 
most striking object in every view- 
around it. It.is more a ridge than a 
mount, graceful in outline and deli- 
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cate in colours, especially when seen 
from the brow of Zion on an evening 
in early spring. In the centre is a 
rounded top, crowned by the little vil- 
lage of T(ir, with its tapering minaret. 
The sides descend gently and uni- 
fonnly, north and south, to two other 
rounded summits of about equal alti- 
tude, and then break down more ra- 
pidly to the level of the adjoining 
ridges. The face of the hill is all 
streaked horizontally with strips of 
green and gray — ^the former the ter- 
races of com, the latter the supporting 
walls and ledges of rock ; while the 
whole is dotted with rounded trim- 
looking olive4ree8, from whence the 
well-known name. The atmosphere 
is generally so transparent that one 
imagines, as he looks from Zion, that 
Olivet rises immediately from the 
side of the Haram area. In fact, this 
is the great defect in Syrian land- 
scapes—the perspective is not well 
brought out, owing to the absence of 
that haze which gives such a charm to 
some of the scenes in more northern 
climes. 

The summit of the Mount of Olives 
rises 175 Paris ft. above the city, 
and, being only half a mile distant, it 
afifbrds one of the most commanding 
and interesting views of Jerusalem and 
its environs. From the top of the 
minaret beside the ch. of the Ascen - 
sion is the best pomt, though a view 
I in some respects more beautiful is ob- 
I tained from the terraced roof of ajitjle 
fiolitarv tower a few hundred yds. to 
the N.W. TDhe best time for this 
view is the early morning, when the 
valleys are still in shade, and t&e 
bright morning sun, lighting up the 
various hills, throws them into bold re- 
lief. This is a spot, I may again repeat, 
which every stranger should visit very 
soon after his arrival, with map in hand 
to identify every hill, and valley, and 
prominent building; and to impress 
their peculiar features and relative 
positions deeply on his mind. (See 
above, § 23.) Taking our stand then 
on the narrow balcony of the minaret, 
we look down the shelving side of 
Olivet into the dark, bare glen of the 
Kidron, sweeping from the distance 



on the rt. away down to the 1. The 
eye follows it till it is joined by an- 
other dark ravine, coming in from be- 
hind a high ridge to the westward. 
That ravine is Hinnom, and that ridge 
Zion. On the 1. bank of the Kidron 
we can just observe through the olive- 
trees the white pointed top of Absa- 
lom's pillar, and the fiat gravestones 
of the Jewish cemetery, and farther 
to the 1. the gray excavated cliffs and 
houses of Siloam. In the foreground 
beyond the ravine is the beautiful 
enclosure of the Haram — the octa- 
gonal mosk with its noble dome in the 
centre, occupying the site of Oman's 
threshing-floor and Solomon's Tem- 
ple ; the flagged platform around it ; 
and then a grassy area with its olives 
and cypresses encircling the whole. At 
the l.-hand extremify is the mosk el- 
Aksa, easily distinguished by its peak- 
ed roofs and dome — ^formerly the ch. 
of St. Mary. Beside the enclosure at 
the rt.-hand corner is a prominent 
group of buildings, with a tall minaret 
adjoining them. This is the Pashas 
residence, and the site of the fortress 
of Antonia. The massive ancient ma- 
sonry at the southern angle of the 
wall is very conspicuous ; and so like- 
wise is the double-arched gateway in 
the side, generally known as tho 
" Golden Gate," now walled up. Far- 
ther to the rt., north of the Haram 
area, is St. Stephen's Gate, and the 
white path winding up to it from the 
bottom of the Kidron at the Garden 
of Gethsemane. Northward of tho 
gate, along the brow of the vallej^, runs 
the city wall, formidable-looking in 
the distance with its square towers. 
To the right of the Haram, a broad 
irregular ridge extends northward, 
thiidy inhabited, interspersed with 
gardens, and crowned by a mosk and 
minaret. This is Bezetha. The low 
ridge of Ophel 'is on the opposite side 
of the Haram, sinking down rapidly 
into the bed of the Kidron behind Si- 
loam ; it contains no buildings, but is 
thickly sprinkled with olives. It can 
now be seen how these three hills, 
Bezetha, Moriah, and Ophel, form one 
long ridge. Behind them is a valley, 
(tividing ^e city from north to south, 
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and falling into the Kidron just above 
its junction with Hinnom. At its 
northern end, hid by Bezetha, is the 
Damascus gate ; and the southern sec- 
tion of it beyond the Haram was an- 
ciently called the Tyropceon. 

On another very prominent ridge 
lies the western section of the ci^. 
To the rt. is Akra rising to an angle, 
near which we distinguish the l£^ge 
white buildings of the Latin convent, 
reminding one of a factory; below 
them, a Uttle to the 1., are the two 
domes and heavy square tower of the 
Church of the Sepulchre ; and still 
farther to the 1. a green field, marking 
the site of the ancient palace of the 
Knights of St. John. Akra is now 
the Christian quarter of the city. To 
the 1. is Zion, still the most prominent 
of all the hills. Its northern limits 
are distinctly marked by the massive 
towers of the citadel, rising up fix)m a 
slight depression in the ridge. Close 
to these, but presenting a striking 
contrast in its fresh look, is the Eng- 
lish Church ; farther to the 1. is the 
Armenian convent, a vast irregular 
mass of houses, with a little dome in 
the midst of them. The Jewish quar- 
ter occupies the steep face of the hill, 
its half-ruinous houses hanging one 
above another. Without the wall on 
the south is a group of buildings, 
amid which we see a white dome and 
high minaret, marking the Moham- 
medan, and probably the real, tomb of 
king David. From this the hill breaks 
down in terraces of olives to the val- 
ley of Hinnom. 

On the south side of the valley of 
Hinnom is the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
so called by the monks, with a ruined 
village and a solitary tree on its sxun- 
mit. Beyond it is the.gEe£n plain of 
Bephaim. or ** Valley of the Giants ;" 
and away on the south about 3 m. dis- 
tant we observe the Convent of Elias, 
crowning a ridge on the road to Beth- 
lehem. Turning northwards, the only 
conspicuous place in the distance is 
Neby Samwil, the ancient Mizpeh, 
easily distinguished by its high tower. 
Along the whole western horizon runs 
a uniform line of brown hills, about 



equal in altitude to those on which 
the city stands. 

Such is the western view from the 
summit of Olivet; and the eastern one 
scarce yields to it in interest, while it 
far surpasses it in extent. The latter, 
however, is best seen from a little 
wely called Kubbet esh-Slmhada, "the 
Dome of the Witnesses," about 200 yds. i 
beyond the minaret. Here we s^cnd 
on the very brow of the moimt. The 
" Wilderness of Judsea" commences at 
our feet, shelves down in a succession 
of naked white hills and dreary gray 
glens for 10 miles or more, and then 
dips abruptly into the deep valley of 
the Jordan. A scene of sterner deso- 
lation could not be imagined. The 
Jordan valley comes from the distance 
on the north, gradually expanding 
into a white plain, and terminating at 
the Dead Sea, a section of whose wa- 
ters is seen over the lower cliffs of the 
" Wilderness." The winding course 
of the Jordan can be traced for some 
distance up the plain, by its dark line 
of verdure. Away beyond this long 
valley rises suddenly a long imbroken 
mountain-range, like a huge wall, 
stretching north and south far as the 
eye can follow it. The section on 
the right is within the territory of 
Moab ; that in the centre, directly op- 
fJofflte us, was possessed by the Am- 
i^Lonites ; while that on the 1. hand'ws 
anciently called Gilea d, and still re- 
tains its name, nlvening is the proper 
time for this view, for then the pale 
blue lights and purple shadows on the 
Moab mountains are exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The glare too of the white 
wilderness is subdued ; and the deep 
valley below appears still deeper from 
being thrown into shade. 

No name in Scripture calls up as- 
sociations at once so sacred and so 
pleasing as that of Olivet. The 
" mount " is so intimately connected 
with the private, the devotional life 
of the Saviour, that we read of it and 
look at it with feelings of deepest 
interest and affection. Here He often 
sat with His disciples, teUing^them 
of wondrous events yet to come ; of 
the destruction of the Holy City, of 
the suffermgs, the persecutions, and 
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the final triumph of His followers. 
(Matt, xxiv.) Here He gave them 
the beautiful parables of the "Ten 
Virgins," and the "Five Talents." 
(Mittt. XXV.) Here He was wont to 
retire on each evening for meditation 
and prayer, and rest of body, when 
weary and harassed by the labours 
and bials of the day. (Luke xxi. 37.) 
And here He came on the night of 
His betrayal to utter that wonderful 
prayer — " O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass fix)m me : ne- 
v&rthelesSy not as I wiU^ hut as Thou 
witty (Matt. xxvi. 39.) And when 
the isip of God's wrath had been 
drunk, and death and the grave con- 
quered. He led His disciples out again 
over Olivet, as far as 1o Bethany, and 
after a parting blessing ascended to 
heaven. (Luke xxiv. 50-51 : Acts i. 
12.) 



§ 33. The Hm of Evil Caumd.— 
This hill is on the south of the valley 
of Humom. Its northern side consiste 
of a series of cliffs, supporting narrow 
terraces, and rising one above another 
at irregular intervals from the bed of 
the valley to a level summit, which 
agidn slopes down gently into the 
plain of Kephaim on the south-west. 
Its top is at least as high as any part 
of the city, and is crowned by the 
ruins of a comparatively modem vil- 
lage. "These ruins the monks now 
dignify with the name of the villa or 
count^ house of Caiaphas ; in which, 
according to them, the Jews took coun- 
sel to destroy Jesus. Hence the pre- 
sent appellation of the hill ; of which 
name, however, there is no trace ex- 
tant earlier than the latter part of the 
15th century." Near the ruins stands 
a solitary tree of a peculiar shape 
and blasted look, to wmch the monks 
have assigned the honour of having 
been the gallows of Judas. This hill 
is directly opposite Zion ; but it is con- 
nected by a ridge with a much higher 
one on the S.£. commanding one of 
the most pleasing views of Jerusalem. 



5. Jewish Antiquities. 



§ 84. — In the city of Jerusalem 
there are really few antiquities now 
remaining, or at least now visible. 
Ancient Jerusalem has become heaps 
of rubbish, which cover to the depths 
of 20, 80, 40, and even 50 feet, the . 
foundations of her palaces. The 
modem bazaars, and semi -Frank 
shops, and " streets with holy names," 
all stand on the accumulated ruin 
of 2000 years. And it is unfortu- 
nately the case that wherever a so- 
litary column, or ancient stone, or 
remnant of massive tower or wall, 
lifts its head above the rubbish, or 
has been brought to light by excava- 
tion, it is encompassed by such a 
mass of learned topographical detail, 
and bitter invective, that the traveller 
is glad to run away from it. The 
ancient topography of the interior ctf 
Jerusalem can orly be conclusively 
settled when its site has been tho- 
roughly excavated. Till then we must 
be content with such facts as emerge 
from the troubled sea oJ controversy. 



§ 35. Ancient Walls. Tower of 
Hippicus, — Josephus informs us that 
"Jerusalem was fortified by three 
walls wherever it was not encom- 
passed by impassable valleys, for there 
there was but a single rampart." It is 
not to be understood however that the 
three walls were close together, form- 
ing a triple line of defence. They 
were built at different periods to en- 
close separate quarters of the city. 
The first encircled Zion ; the second 
Akra; and the third Bezetha. Of 
these the first and most ancient was 
considered impregnable on accoimt of 
the deep ravines that skirted it, and 
the height of the hill on which it 
stood. It was also built with great 
solidity — ^David, Solomon, and their 
successors on the throne, having de- 
voted much attention to the work. 

The historian describes with consi- 
derable minutness the lines of these 
three walls, and I shall endeavour to 
get my reader to follow him, that he 
may thereby gain a clear and full 
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view of the gradual growth and ul- 
timate extent of the city. There is 
one particular tower, however, to 
which special and repeated reference 
is made by Josephus, and which he 
talies as his startmg-point in defining 
the courses of all the walls ; the po- 
. aition of this tower we must first as- 
certain, for it serves as a kind of key 
to the whole. It was called Hippieus, 
and was situated at the north-western 
angle of the first wall, and therefore 
not far from the north-western brow 
of Zion which this wall defended. It 
was built by Herod the Great, and 
named after a friend who had fallen 
in battle. The form was quadrangu- 
lar, 25 cubits on each side, and built 
up entirely solid to the height of 30 
cubits. Over this solid part was a 
large cistern, and still higher were 
chunbers for the guards, surmounted 
by batUements. The stones in its 
waUs were of enormous magnitude; 
20 cubits long, by 10 broad, and 5 
high. Its situation too was com- 
manding; for it stood on a rocky 
crest which rose from the summit of 
Zion to a height of 50 cubits. Such 
is the description given by Josephus 
of this remarkable tower— probably 
in a great measure from memory, and 
a p^o^ deal exaggerated ; but still con- 
taining some things so peculiar, and 
of such publicity, that he would scarce- 
ly have dared to invent them. He 
tells^ us farther that when Titus cap- 
tured Jerusalem he saved Hippicus, 
and two other similar towers near it, 
from the general ruin, partly as spe- 
cimens of the fortifications Boman 
valour had won. And when the city 
was rebuilt and fortified by Adrian, 
he would doubtless take advantage 
of the vast strength of these towers, 
and include them in his citadel. The 
historians of the crusades speak of a 
citadel under the name of the •* Tower 
of David," and describe it as con- 
structed of immense hewn stones. 
The walls of the city were destroyed 
by the Mohammedans in the 13th 
century ; but the " Castle of David " 
was spared, and still continued to 
bear the same name down to the 16th 
century, when it began to be called 



the " Castle of the Pisans,*' in conse- 
quence of having been at one time 
repaired by the citizens of the Pisan. 
republic. iVom that period to the 
present day it appears to have un- 
dergone little change. 

The heavy towers and massive 
walls of. the citadel of Jerusalem will 
not fail to attract the traveller's at- 
tention on approaching from the west, 
and especially when he enters the 
Yafa gate. One of the towers of this 
fortress— that at the N.E. comer— has 
a peculiarly antiquated look. The 
lower part is built of huge bevelled 
stones, measuring from 9 to 13 ft. in 
length, and some of them more than 
4 ft. high ; the m>per part is modem, 
and does not diner in appearance or 
workmanship from the other towers. 
The height of the antique part above 
the present level of the fosse is 40 ft. 
It is entirely solid, and recent ex- 
cavations have shown that for some 
height above the foundation it is 
formed of the natural rock hewn into 
shape, and faced with stones. All 
these circumstances, compared with 
the descriptions and incidental no- 
tices of Josephus, lead us to identify 
this tower with the ancient Hippicus. 
It is now generally called the Tower 
of David. 

To visit the citadel a written order 
is required from the chief mUitary 
authority of the city, but it is readily 
granted on an application made to him 
through the consul. The view from 
the top of Hippicus is exceedingly 
interesting and commanding — ^it is in 
fact far the best in the interior of the 
city. Two wretched old guns are here 
mounted, now only used in firing sar 
lutes ; and even this operation is not 
always very safe, for, as a gunner in- 
formed me, exhibiting his burned and 
blackened arm, when the match is ap- 
plied the powder sometimes comes out 
at the wrong end. Others still more 
dilapidated are seen in various parts of 
the citadel ; and the whole place has 
that appearance of dirl^ neglect, and 
decay, everywhere characteristic of 
Turkey and the Turks. Near the top 
of Hippicus is a large vacant cham- 
ber, which a soldier assured mo was 
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the veritable SaUm *Aleik, "Recep- 
tion Boom," of Mng David. 



§ 36. The Firgt Weill, or WaU of 
Zion. — ^Having thus got a starting- 
point, and having marked well the 
situation of the ancient Hippicus, we 
are prepared for following lie Jewish 
historian round the walls of Zion. 
The first and most ancient wall, he 
informs us, commencing at Hippicus, 
ran eastward along the northern brow 
of Zion, and then across the valley 
to the western enclosure of the tem- 
ple^ a distance of about 630 yards. 
In it, near Hippicus, and based on 
the same rocky crest, stood two other 
similar towers called Pkasaelus and 
Mariam$ie, They were likewise built 
by Herod the Great, and named, the 
former after his brother, and the lat- 
ter after his wife. A series of well- 
directed excavations to the east of 
Hippicus, in the open ground, would 
probably determine their precise site, 
and bring to light their massive foun- 
dations now buried beneath heaps of 
rubbish. 

The next point mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, in describing the course of 
this section of the wall of Zion, is the 
Xystus — a kind of Forum, or place of 
public assembly, attached to the east 
side of the palace, and having ,colop- 
jtade s and cloisters. From various m- 
cidehtal notices in his writings, we 
lenm that the Xystus was connected 
at its southern end with the temple 
area by a bridge; and that it lay 
within easy speaking distance of the 
western wall of the area, and yet was 
separated from the widl by a place 
called the Suburb. The site of the 
temple area is well known, and the 
position of the ancient bridge is also 
determined; the Xystus, therefore, 
must have occupied the lower decli-. 
vity of Zion between the bridge and 
the Street of David. 

The Eoyal Palace, erected by Herod, 
doubtless on the site of that founded 
by David, and for centuries the home 
of the Jewish kings (2 Sam. v. 9-12), 



is mentioned by Josephus in con- 
nexion with the northern wall of Zion, 
and especially with its three great 
towers; we may, therefore, in this 
place, ^ to ascertain its site. " The 
magnificence of the work, and the 
skill displayed in its construction,'* 
writes Josephus, "could not be sur- 
passed. All around were many cloi- 
stered courts opening into one an- 
other, and the columns in each were 
different. Such parts of the courts 
as were open were everywhere co- 
vered with verdure. There were be- 
sides groves with long walks through 
them, lined by deep conduits ; and in 
many places fountains studded with 
bronze figures, through which the wa- 
ters were discharged .... It was com- 
pletely enclosed by a wall 30 cubits 
high, and ornamental towers were dis- 
tributed along it at equal distances, 
with spacious apartments, each car 
pable of containing couches for a 
hundred guests.'* All this shows, 
even after full allowance for Eastern 
imageiy, that the building must have 
occupied a large extent of ground. It 
is probable that the Xystus was just 
one of its courts, devoted to a specific 
public use ; and that the wall which 
encompassed the palace enclosed it 
also — ^running along the lower decli- 
vity of Zion parallel to the temple 
area, excluding from Zion the deep 
intervening valley which the bridge 
spanned. From the Xystus on the E. 
the palace extended qmte across the 
top of the hill to the side of the val- 
ley of Hinnom on the west, for it was 
attached to the three great towers, 
one of which stood at the north-west- 
ern angle of the wall. (See Jos., B, J. 
V. 4, 4 ; and vi. 8, 1.) 

From the tower of Hippicus, we 
are farther told, the wall ran south- 
wards along the western brow of Zion, 
through a place called Bethso, to the 
gate of the Essenes. Both these 
places are unknown ; and the precise 
site of this line of wall could not be 
ascertained without extensive exca- 
vations. It probably followed the 
course of the present wall to near the 
south-west angle, and, there bending 
outward, enclosed the ground now 
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occupied by the English school and 
cemetery. I was in Jerusalem when 
the school was in course of construc- 
tion, and saw at several places round 
it, where excavations were made, con- 
siderable fragments of mosaic pave- 
ment in situ, with deep wells, tanks, 
ducts, and fragments of ancient ma- 
sonry — all showing that the city wall 
at one time included this spot. I 
also observed extensive cuttmgs in 
the rock adjoining the cemetery, which 
looked like the scarped foundations 
of a rampart; but as in one place 
there were stepa cut in it, and as 
there were small reservoirs quite near, 
I concluded that all these must have 
been within the city wall. May they 
not have been connected with the 
gate of tiie Essenes ? 

From the gate of the Essenes the 
wall '*tume£ and advanced with a 
southern aspect above the fountain 
of Siloam, whence it again inclined, 
facing the east, towards Solomon's re- 
servoir, and, extending to a certain 
spot called Ophla (Ophel), it jomed 
the eastern colonnaae of the temple." 
(jB. J, V. 4, 2.J This is not very 
definite ; but still it gives some known 
landmarks that show the general 
course. The wall sw^t round the 
whole southern face of Zion, and then, 
crossing the Tyropoeon to the cliff 
at the southern extremity of Ophel, 
proceeded northward to the S.E. 
angle of the Haram. The "Foun- 
tain of Siloam " is unquestionably the 
fountain, or pool, still called by that 
name in the mouth of the Tyropoeon, 
and it was probably included within 
the wall. (See B. /. v. 6, 1, and 9, 
4 ; also Neh. iii. 15.) The next point 
was the "Pool of Solomon," which 
Dr. Kobinson identifies with the 
"Fountain of the Virgin." If this 

Eool was also included, the waU was 
uilt too low down to derive much 
advantage from the precipitous bank 
of the Kidron : its course thence to 
the Haram can only be conjectured. 

Such is the information Josephus 
gives us about the First WaU or Je- 
rusalem ; but it appears from many 
incidental notices in his history, tibat 



there was another, and perhaps still 
older rampart, which he has hero 
wholly overlooked. After the Ko- 
mans had got possession of Bezetha, 
Akra, and Monah, including the whole 
quarter in the TyropcRon vaUey down 
as far as SHoam, they were still un- 
able to enter the uppeir city on Zion, 
into which the Jews had retired. 
(jB. /. vi. 6, 2-3, and 7, 2.) There 
must consequently have been a strong 
line of defence along the whole east- 
em brow of Zion, from the Xystus, 
or probably the palace wall, to the 
exterior wall on the S. This would 
enclose Zion proper, or the " City of 
David," corresponding to the ancient 
Jehus. (Josh. xv. 63 ; 2 Sam. v. 7-9.) 
The walls built by Nehemiah after 
the captivity appear to have corres- 
ponded for so fax with tiiose described 
by Josephus. (Neh. iii.) 



§ 37. The Second WaU, or WaU of 
-4&ra.— Josephus's account of this se- 
cond wall is brief and indefinite. It 
commenced at the gate called G^en- 
naih in the first wall, encircled only 
the northern quarter of the city, and 
terminated at the fortress of Antonia. 
The position of the gate Gennath is 
the first point to be determined ; and 
this is just one of those points on 
which a great deal has been written, 
and little or nothing proved. The 
only information Josepnus gives is, 
that it belonged to the first wall. 
But we can infer that it was east 6f 
Hippicus, for the third wall com- 
menced at that tower, and the second 
must, of course, have been within it. 
We have seen that the palace occu- 
pied the whole northern section of 
Zion ; the gate Oennath, or " Garden 
gate " as the word signifies, was thus 
a gate leading out from the palace, 
probably to aSford more easy egress 
to the members of the royal fconily 
and household to gardens or pleasure- 
groimds without the city. One volu- 
minous writer says, however, that it 
would be absurd to suppose an exit 
for a city gate through such a royal 
palace. No doubt he thinks so ; but 
most continental touzista will scarcely 
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agree with him, when they call to 
mind the palace of Portici near Naples, 
and the Burg Thor of Vienna. The 
bed of the valley of Hinnom is the 
natural site for gardens on this side 
of the city ; and we might reasonably 
snppose that a gate taking their name 
would be close to them. 

But it is the position of the hill of 
Akra, with two or three vestiges of 
antiquity upon it, that enables us most 
sati^ctorily to approximate to the 
true position of the gate Gtennath. It 
was for the defence of Akra the se- 
cond wall was built ; and a glance at 
the map, or at the hiU itself, shows 
that a wall constructed to enclose it, 
and carried in a eirde, as Josephus 
says, from a point on the north of 
Zion, to the N.W. comer of the Ha- 
ram, could scarcely have commenced 
far eastward of Hippicus. But be- 
sides, about 250 yards N.E. of Hip- 
picus is a large reservoir, partly ex- 
cavated in the rock, and manifestly 
of high antiquity. It is generally 
called the Pool of Hezekiah, and 
doubtless lay within the ancient city, 
and therefore within the second waU. 
But to include it the wall must have 
run northward &om a point close to 
Hippicus, perhaps as far as the Latin 
convent, near which in an angle of 
the present wall are foundations of 
large beveUed stones ; and then sweep- 
ing round eastward over the ridge it 
would follow the line of the present 
wall to the Damascus gate, where 
there are also some interesting an- 
cient remains. Just within the gate 
on the east may be seen large hewn 
stones : passing round these, we come 
to a square chamber adjoining the 
wall, whose sides are composed of 
massive bevelled stones, similar to 
those in the exterior wall of the Ha- 
ram. On the western side of the gate 
is a corresponding chamber, but not 
in such good preservation. Some of 
the stones here measure upwards of 
7 ft. by 3J, and appear to occupy 
their original places. On the out- 
side of the gate, too, in the founda- 
tions of the wall, are similar stones. 
There can scarcely be a question that 
this is the site of one of the gateways 



of the second wall, and that the 
chambers within were the ancient 
guard-houses. The course of the wall 
from hence to the tower of Antonia 
we have no means of knowing. Ex- 
cavations may one day reveal it ; till 
then it is useless to theorize. 

Other strong arguments are ad- 
vanced by Dr. Kobinson to prove that 
the gate Gennath, and therefore the 
commencement of the wall of Akra, 
must have been close to Hippicus. 
One of these I shall here insert, as it 
illustrates the history as well as the 
topography of Jerusalem. " Josephus 
relates that * the city was fortified by 
3 walls, wherever it was not encircled 
by impassable valleys;' that is to say, 
upon its whole northern (]^uarter. 
But if the gate Grennath, at which the 
second wall began, was not near Hippi- 
cus, and especially if it was so far 
distant as to be opposite the western 
bazaar (as Mr. Williams and other de- 
fenders of the Holy Sepulchre main- 
tain), then all that tract of the 
upper city, from Hippicus to the 
said gate, was fortified onlv by a 
single wall before the time of Agrip- 
pa ; and by only 2 walls (instead of 3) 
at the time of which Josephus was 
writing. The tract thus unprotected 
extended for more than 700 ft., amount- 
ing to more than one half of the entire 
northern side of Zion, and to nearly 
one half of the whole length of the 
first wall. 

** That all this, however, was not so, 
and that Zion was actually protected 
on the N. by 3 walls, appears farther 
from the fact, that in every siege of 
Jerusalem reported by Josephus (the 
approaches being always and neces- 
sarily made on the N. and N.W.), no 
attack or approach is ever described 
as made against the upper city of Zion 
until after the besiegers had already 
broken through the 2nd wall, and had 
thus ^ot possession of the loioer city. 
But if the 2nd wall began near the 
bazaars, then, more than one half of 
the northern brow of Zion was not 
protected by it at all ; and the pos- 
session of the lower city was not ne- 
cessary in order to make approaches 
against the upper; and that, too, at 
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the most accessible point — the very 
point, indeed, near to Hippicus, where 
Titus actually made his assault after 
he had taken the second wall. The 
historian narrates 3 such sieges of Je- 
rusalem, viz. by Herod, Gestius, and 
Titus" — all of which afford almost 
conclusive evidence that the wall of 
Akra protected the whole northern 
side of Zion. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 16, 2 ; B. 
J, ii. 19. 4-7, V. 7, 2, and 8, 1-2.) 

That the uninitiated reader may 
have a key to the cause and object 
of such learned and keen disputes 
about the site of an obscure gate and 
the course of an old wall, I may men- 
tion that it touches a most delicate 
subject — eccUsiastical tradition. If 
the second wall really stood where his- 
tory, topography, and ancient remains 
seem to indicate, then there is an end 
to all the romance of the Holy Se- 
pulchre ; for it is far within this Ime of 
wall, and Christ was crucified without 
the gate. (Heb. xiii. 12.) 



§ 38. Third WaU, or WaU of 
Bezetha. — " The tower Hippicus," 
Josephus writes, "formed the com- 
mencement of the third waU, which 
stretched from thence northward, as 
far as the tower Psephinus, and then 
passing opposite the monuments of 
Helena, and extending through the 
royal caverns, it turned at the comer 
tower near the place known as the 
Fuller's Tomb, and, connecting itself 
with the old wall, terminated at the 
valley called Kidron." This wall was 
commenced by the elder Agrippa, 
under the Emperor Claudius, m a 
style of great s^ength and grandeur ; 
but was left off through fear of of- 
fending the emperor. It was after- 
wards completed by the Jews, though 
on a more humble scale. 

The Tower of Peephimis is here the 
first landmark after Hippicus.' It 
stood N. of the latter, and at the 
N.W. angle of the whole city. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, "It was 70 
cubits high, and afforded at sunrise 
a view of Arabia, and of the limits of 
the Hebrew territory as fSaor as the sea." 



Its position must thus have been most 
conmianding; and a glance at the 
ground on the N.W. of the city shows 
at once its probable site. The ridge 
which forms the continuation of Zion 
rises gradually from the citadel to 
the angle of the modem wall at the 
Latin convent; beyond this it rises 
still more rapidly for about 250 yds., 
where it attains an elevation greater 
than any part of the city, and not 
much less than the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. Here, on the very 
top, are distinct traces of massive 
ancient substructions, apparently of 
towers or other ramparts, e:^tending 
along the height for more 'than 200 
yds. Between the angle of the mo- 
dem wall and these remains, some old 
foundations may also be seen; and 
when we turn from the top of the 
ridge, N.E., toward the Tombs of the 
Kings, we come upon other foundations 
at the distance of 100 yds. Follow- 
ing these for 130 yds. more, we strike 
the road leading from the Y&fa gate, 
northward, and observe, along its 
western side, large hewn stones, por- 
tions of scarped rocks, and low mounds 
of rubbish. Similar remains we may 
trace at intervals through the olive- 
groves to within about 100 yds. on 
the S.E. of the Tombs of the Kings, 
where there are 2 very remarkable 
fragments of ancient massive founda- 
tions constructed of bevelled stones, 
which appear to have been only re- 
cently laid bare. 

The tower of Psephinus most proba- 
bly stood on the top of the rid^e above 
indicated ; and the next definite mark 
for tracing the course of the third wall 
is the Monument of Helena, which, as 
we Ediall afterwards see, is identical 
with the Tombs of the Kings. The 
wall, therefore, ran from the tower of 
Psephinus till it came opposite to 
these tombs, just as the fragments of 
foundations still remaining appecur to 
indicate. Another fact may be no- 
ticed as tending to the same con- 
clusion. The whole ground to the 
rt. of the line along which we have 
come is dotted at intervals with an- 
cient cisterns, formerly covered over, 
but most of tiiem now wholly or par- 
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tially open : these miist have been 
witMn the city. Heaps of rubbish 
too, with hewn stones, are occasion- 
ally- met with among the olive-groves, 
where the husbandman has been less 
diligent with his spade and pickaxe. 

Josephns next mentions the " Boyal 
Caverns " as in the line of the wall. 
About 250 yds. E. by S. of the Tombs 
of the Kings there is an offset from 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, which cuts 
southward some considerable distance 
into the ridee of Bezetha. Its sides 
are roclrjr and precipitous, and almost 
filled with excavated tombs, many of 
them highly ornamented. May n<tt 
these be the ** Koyal Caverns " of 
Josephus? Both their appearance 
and situation favour the supposition. 
The natural course of a line of fortifi- 
cation would be along the rocky brow 
of the hill just over Siem. Eastward 
of this spot is a bold projecting angle 
of the hill, round which the Kidron 
sweeps to the S. Here may have 
stood the " Tower of the Comer near 
the Fuller's Tomb." * From hence, 
southward to the city, scarcely a 
doubt can be entertained as to the 
course the wall followed. The brow 
of the hill above the Kidron forms 
such an admirable line of defence 
that no engineer would have over- 
looked it. And at a point on the 
steep bank, not far from the N.E. 
angle of the city, are apparently 
the substructions oi a tower. It is 
probable that the ancient wall ran 
somewhat nearer to the side of the 
valley than the modem, so as to in- 
clude the large cistern outside St. 
Stephen's Grate, called Birket Ham- 
mdm Sitty Mariam — " The Pool of 
my Lady Mary's Bath ;" and it per- 
haps continued southward outside the 
Temple wall, as the words of Josephus 
seem to imply, till it joined '* the old 
wall " at Ophel. 



§ 39. Extent and Population of 
Ancient Jerusalem. — Josephns gives 
the entire circuit of the city at 33 
stadia, equal to 4^ Koman m., or 3^ 
geogr. m., and this agrees pretty 



exactly with the line of the exterior 
walls as above traced. HecatsBUs of 
Abdera, a cotemporay of Alexander 
the Great, says the city was 50 stadia 
in circumference, and had a pop. of 
120,000 ; and yet in his day it could 
not have been by one third as large 
as when Bezetha was fortified by 
A^ppa. Eusebius quotes two other 
writers prior to Josephus, one of 
whom gives the circuit at 40 and the 
other at only 27 stadia. But Jose- 
phus's estimate, perhaps measurement, 
of 33 stadia appears to be the most 
accurate. A city of such moderate 
dimensions — granting that it was 
densly populated — could not have 
afforded accommodation to more than 
100,000 people ; and as we know that 
a considerable portion of ground was 
taken up by the buildings and courts 
of the Temple, and that a part of the 
newly enclosed quarter was but thinly 
peopled, the ordinary population did 
not, perhaps, exceed 70,000. This num- 
ber, however, affords no adequate 
idea of the multitudes that crowded 
the houses and streets of the city, and 
encamped in the glens and on the hill- 
sides around it, during the celebration 
of the annual feasts. A large ma- 
jority of the strangers on those occa- 
sions doubtless pitched their tents or 
bivouacked in the open country, just as 
thousands df pilgrims are accustomed 
to do now. It must be admitted, too, 
that Orientals of every sect and class 
have an extraordinary talent for 
packing when necessity requires it. 
The amount of space deemed suf- 
ficient for each person is just esti- 
mated by his length and his breadth. 
In the spring of 1857, when " going 
up to the feast at Jerusalem," I im- 
fortunately overtook a caravan of pil- 
grims at Bireh, and, being driven from 
my tent by torrents of rain, was 
obliged to take refiige in a house. 
And here, in an apartment some 24 ft. 
square, 26 human beings, men, wo- 
men, and children, in addition to my 
horse and a donkey, passed the night ; 
and even then the proprietor com- 
plained that his house was* the only 
one in the village not completely 
filled 1 Such a feet as this prepares 
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lis in some degree for the startling 
statistics of Josephus, and shows that 
we must not judge them by any of 
our ordinary Western modes of com- 
putation. Josephus states that, from 
an estimate made on one occasion 
during the feast of the Passover, it was 
ascertained that there were in the 
city 2,700,000 soiils; and he assures 
us that, when the city was attacked 
by Titus, vast numbers had collected 
te celebrate the feast. Of these, 
1,100,000 perished by pestilence, fer 
mine, or the sword ; 40,000 were per- 
mitted to go free; and 97,000 were 
taken prisoners and sold to slavery. 
These numbers are, doubtless, mere 
estimates made on no very certain 
data, and, like lawyers' fees, they must 
be pretty largely taaed ; but still, from 
the awful predictions of Scripture, and 
the harrowing details of historians, 
the amount of mortality must have 
been fen beyond what any ordinary 
calculation would indicate. 



§ 40. The Temple. 

First among the buildings of Je- 
rusalem for extent, splendour, and 
sacred interest, was the Temple on 
Mount Moriah. The first of the 
Hebrew nation who planned the 
erection of a permanent sanctuary for 
the worship of the " God of Israel " 
was king "PaYJrl. The design was 
encouraged b^ Nathan the prophet; 
but the wamor-monarch was com- 
mianded to leave its execution to his 
more peaceful son and successor (2 
Sam. vii.). David, however, collected 
materials, and made the requisite pre- 
parations for so great a work (1 Chron. 
xxii. 11-16). Four years after his 
death the foundation was laid by 
Solomon (b.c. 1011), and in 7 years 
the building was completed. The 
site selected, doubtless by divine ap- 
pointment, was the summit of Moriah, 
on the spot where Qman^ or Araunah, 
the Jebusite, had his threshing-floor. 
Over this spot the angel of the Lord 
was seen to stand at that time when 



Jerusalem was threatened with de- 
struction, and there David was com- 
manded to offer sacrifice that the 
Elague might be stayed. "David 
ought the threshing-floor and the 
oxen for fifty shekels of silver ;" but 
he gave "six hundred shekels of 
gold " for the entire pUuie — most pro- 
bably including the whole hill of 
Moriah (comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25, 
and 1 Chron. xxi. 18-30). He then 
"built an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered bumtK)ffering8 and peace-of- 
ferings, and called upon the Lord; 
and He answered him from heaven 
by fire upon the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings." Thus was the site consecrated. 
Descriptions of the Temj)le, its courts, 
altars, and sacred utensils, are given 
in 1 Kings vi. and vii., and 2 Chron. 
iii. and iv. After standing 423 years 
it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Second Temple was commenced 
after the captivity, in the year b.c. 
534, and dedicated 19 years after- 
wards. It suffered much from foreign 
invaders, and strife among the Jews 
themselves, during the 2 centuries pre- 
ceding the Christian era ; but it was 
rebuilt with great magnificence by 
Herod the Great. The work was be- 
gtCG'in the 18th year of his reign. 
The priests and Levites finished the 
Temple itself in a year and a half; 
the outer buildings and courts took 
eight years more ; and colonnades, 
porches, and decorations continued to 
be added long afterwards, so that the 
Jews could say with truth; in our Sa- 
viour's time, " Forty and six years was 
this temple in building" (John ii. 
20). Even then it was not completed : 
it was only a very few years before its 
fiual destrction that the work was 
brought to a close. (See above, § 20 
and § 27.) 

The accounts Josephus has left us 
of the temple of Herod are somewhat 
confused, and also probably exagger- 
ated. " He wrote at Home, and long 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; 
nor is there any evidence that he had 
collected specific materials for his 
works in his own country previously 
to that event. Hence, when he en- 
ters into minute descriptions, and pro- 
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fesses to give details of magnitude, 
there is every reason to distrust his 
accuracy." Yet still his description 
is invaluable, and a careful study of 
it is absolutely necessary to a full 
investigation of the remains of this 
most interesting monument. He has 
left two distinct descriptions ; one in 
his AntiquitieSt where he narrates the 
reconsti-uction of the body of the 
Temple by Herod (book xv. 11, 3-7) ; 
the other in his Jewish Wars (book 
V. 5, 1-6). I shall here insert the 
substance of them to save the neces- 
sity of constant reference to the ori- 
ginal. 

The temple was situated on a rocky 
eminence. Originally the level space 
on the summit scarcely sufficed for 
the sanctuary and the altar, the sides 
being everywhere steep and preci- 
pitous. But Solomon, who built the 
sanctuary, having completel;^ walled 
up the eastern side of the hUl, built 
a colonnade on the embankment. On 
the other three sides the sanctuary 
remained exposed. In process of time, 
however, as the people were con- 
stantly adding to the embankment, 
the hill became level and broader. 
They also threw down the northern 
wall, and enclosed as much ground 
as the circuit of the temple subse- 
quently occupied. After having, sur- 
rounded the hiU &om the base with 
a triple wall, and accomplished a 
work which surpassed all expectation 
— a work on which long ages were 
consumed, and all their sacred trea- 
sures exhausted, though replenished 
by the tribute offered to God from 
every region of the world — ^they built 
the upper boundary walls and the 
lower court of the Temple. 

The lowest part of the latter they 
built up from a depth of 300 cubits, 
and in some places more. The entire 
depth of the foundations, however, was 
not discernible; for, with a view to 
level the streets of the town, they 
filled up the ravines to a considerable 
extent. There were stones used in 
this building which measured 40 
cubits; for so ample was the supply 
of money, and such the zeal of the 
people, that incredible success at- 



tended the undertaking ; and that of 
which hope itself could not anticipate 
the accomplishment was by time and 
perseverance completed. 

Nor was the superstructure un- 
worthy of such foimdations. The 
colonnades, double throughout, were 
supported by pillars 25 cubits high, 
each a single block of white marble. 
The ceilings were of panelled cedar. 
The colonnades (or cloisters) were 30 
cubits wide, and their ■ entire cir- 
cuit, including Antonia, measured six 
stadia. The open court was covered 
with tesselated pavement. As you 
advanced through this to the second 
court, you came to a stone balustrade, 
drawn all round, 3 cubits high, and 
of exquisite workmanship. On this 
stood tablets at regular intervals, 
some in Greek, others in Latin, indi- 
cating that no foreigner was permitted 
to pass this boundary. Within the 
barrier you ascended hj 14 steps to . 
a level terrace, 10 cubits wide, en- 
circling the wall of the inner court, 
and from this terrace five steps more 
led to the inner court, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall 40 cubits high on 
the outside, but only 25 within. The 
principal gate of the inner court was 
on the east ; but there were also three 
on the north and three on the south, 
to which were afterwards added three 
others for women. 

Within the second court was the 
third or most sacred enclosure, which 
none but the priests might enter; 
consisting of the Temple itself, and 
the small court before it where stood 
the great altar. To this there was 
an ascent fix)m the second court by 
12 steps. It was this Naos alone 
which was rebuilt by Herod; who 
also built over again some of the mag- 
nificent cloisters around the area. 
But no mention is made of his having 
had anything to do with the massive 
walls of the exterior enclosure. In 
the centre of the southern side of the 
outer court was a double gate, pro- 
bably for the use of the Nithlnims 
who dwelt in Ophel. On its western 
side were four gates; one opening 
on the bridge that connected the 
Temple with the Xystus and royal pa- 
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lace; two opening into the suburb, 
perhaps in the upper part of the 
Tyropoeon ; and one lecuiing to ^ road 
which crossed a valley to Akra. There 
was no gate either on the east or 
north side. 

Such is the substance of Josephus*s 
description of the Teniple and its 
courts, given to a great d!egree in the 
language of Dr. Robinson. Having 
this before us, we are prepared for a 
detailed survey of the present site 
and antiquities of el-Haram esh-Shertf; 
and we shall soon see that it em- 
braces the whole area of the Jewish 
Temple. A single glance shows us that 
the Haram is an artificial platform, 
supported by, and within, massive 
walls, built up from the declivities of 
the hill on three sides; varying in 
altitude according to the nature of 
the ground, but being in general 
greatest towards the south. The area 
within the enclosure is nearly level, 
showing on the north side of the 
central mosk a considerable section 
of the natural rock, levelled by art. 
Nearly in the centre of the enclosure 
is a flagged platform, about 15 ft. 
above the general level, and ascended 
by several broad flights of stairs. It 
is 550 ft. long from N. to S., and 450 
wide. In the middle of it stands the 
great octagonal mosk called Kubbet 
es-Sukhrah, beneath whose dome is 
an irregular projecting crown of na- 
tural rock, 5 ft. high, and 60 ft. across. 
Thus we observe that the appear- 
ance and general construction or the 
whole area of the Haram are exactly 
similar to those of the ancient Temple 
area. 

But the Haram enclosure is oblong, 
its eastern side measuring 1529^ ft., 
and its southern only 926; and be- 
sides, both the west and north sides 
are somewhat longer than their cp- 
posites. Now, according to Josephus, 
the Temple area was a square, each 
side being a stadium, or 600 ft., in 
length. From these measurements 
we see that the Haram area is not 
only far greater in extent, but alto- 
gether different in form from that of 
the Temple as described by Josephus. 



I may here remark, to prevent confu- ' 

sion or misapprehension, that the plan 
of the Haram, as constructed by the 
English engineers, and published by 
Mr. Williams in his * Holy City,* and 
likewise copied in Bitter's * Palkstlna 
und Syrien,' is inaccurate. The west- 
em wall ought to be straight, as 
shown in the map attached to this 
work. All the arguments, therefore, 
based upon the alleged irregularity of 
the western side fall to the ground. 

We shall now proceed to examine 
the exterior walls to see what remains ' 

exist of ancient Jewish architecture, 
and what traces there are of later 
alterations and additions. The reader 
will bear in mind as we pass round 
the Haram the statement made above, 
that there is no mention whatever in 
the writings of Josephus of Herod's 
having rebuilt, or even repaired, the 
exterior walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure ; and, therefore, whatever remains 
of Jewish masonry are found in them 
may be safely ascribed to a period , 
antecedent to his time — ^perhaps in 
part even to Solomon himself. 

Exterior Walls op the Haram : 
the north side. — We begin at the 
N.W. angle. Here stands a large ir- 
regular pUe of building, forming the 
official residence of the pasha. It is 
founded upon a* projecting crown of 
rock, which rises nearly 20 ft. above 
the Haram area. The southern sec- 
tion has been cut away to the level 
of the area, which has thus at this 
place a floor of natural rock, and at 
its northern border an artificial pre- 
cipice. The pasha's house covers the 
Hajram wall for a distance of 370 ft. 
from the N.W. angle, and has on its 
eastern side a small gateway called 
Bab edr-Bawaldr, " Gate of the Secre- 
tary," opening from a narrow, dark i 
lane into the area. There is another i 
gate, called Bab d-Hittd, 150 ft. 
farther east; the intervening space 
being covered with old houses. A 
few feet east of the latter gate is one 
of the most remarkable excavations 
in the city, and one, too, of great im- 
portance in a topographical point of 
view. It is a vast fosse or tank, 360 ft. 
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long, 130 broad, and 75 deep. It was 
doubtless much deeper, for the bot- 
tom is encumbered by the accumu- 
lated rubbish of centuries. That it 
was at one time used as a reservoir 
is evident from the feet that the sides 
have been covered with small stones 
and a thick coating of cement. It 
stretches along the side of the Ha- 
ram wall eastward to within a few 
feet of the city wall south of St. 
Stephen's gate. The western end is 
built up and coated like the rest ex- 
cept at the S.W. comer, where are 
the openings of two high -arched 
vaults, which extend westward side 
by side under the modem houses. 
The southern one is 12 ft. wide and 
the other 19. They are both nearlv 
fiUed up with rabbish, a heap of which 
lies in the fosse before them ; yet Dr. 
Bobinson was able to mesisure to the 
distance of 100 ft. witMn the northern 
one, and it appeared to extend much 
ferther. This gives the whole exca- 
vation, as far as explored, a length of 
460 ft, nearly one half the entire 
breadth of the Haram. The remarks 
of Dr. Robinson on this great work 
I agree with : — ** I hold it probable 
that this excavation was anciently 
carried quite through the ridge of 
Bezetha along the northem side of 
Antonia to its N.W. comer; thus 
forming the deep trench which CJo- 
sephus informs us) separated the fort- 
ress from the adjacent hill. This 
(western) part was naturallj^ filled up 
by the Romans under Titus, when 
they destroyed Antonia, and built up 
their approaches in this quarter against 
the Temple." 

The approach to this great fosse 
is from St. Stephen's Gate. A narrow 
path leads along its eastern end, close 
to the city waU, to a portal opening 
on the HEbram, called Bab es-Svhdt, 
" the Gate of the Tribes." The monks 
call the fosse BeOiesda, and also the 
Sheep Pool; thus making it the site 
of the interesting story related in 
John V. 2-9 : " Now there is at Jera- 
salem by the sheep-market (or gate, 
Neh. iii. 1) a pool, which is called in 
the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having 
five porches." The two arches in the 



western end they identifV with two of 
the "five porches." There is not a 
shadow of evidence, however, for this 
tradition. 



East Wall of the Baram. — ^Passing 
out of St. Stephen's Gktte, we turn to 
the rt., and a few steps bring us to 
the N.E. angle of the Haram. Here 
is unquestionably a considerable sec- 
tion of Jewish masonry facing both 
the north and the east ; thus showing 
that the angle of the wall is original. 
This section projects 7^ ft. from the 
general line of the wall southward, 
forming a comer tower 834 ft. lon^. 
The stones are all bevelled, beauti- 
fiilly hewn, and of massive propor- 
tions. One at the S.E. angle measures 
23 ft. 9 in. long, 3 ft. high, and 5 ft. 
2 in. wide. Others vary from 17 to 
20 ft. in length. Five courses of them 
are nearly entire, and the quoin is 
ancient, or at least of ancient mate- 
rials, almost to the top. This, as we 
shall see, was most ^obably one of 
the bastions of Antoma. 

Next comes a line o^wall extend- 
ing 373 ft. to the Golden Gate. Along 
a portion of it several courses of an- 
cient masonry will be observed, less 
massive indeed, and less carefully 
finished, than the tower ; but still of 
high, perhaps of equal antiquity. 
Many of the stones are more than 8 ft. 
long, and one about half way down 
measures 18 fk. by 5. The general 
appearance of this part is that of a 
wall, somewhat carelesslv constracted 
on old foundations, and of old ma- 
terials. 

The Golden Gate is one of the most 
striking features in the eastern wall. 
It is m the centre of a projection 
55 ft. long, and standing out 6 ft. 
The portal is double, with semicir- 
cular arches profusely ornamented. 
The Corinthian capitals which sustain 
the entablature spring like corbels 
from the wall, and the whole en- 
tablature is bent round the arch. 
The exterior appearance, indepen- 
dent of its architecture, bears no 
mark of high antiquity. Any close 
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observer can see at a glance that it 
has been stuck in at a comparatively 
recent period, for it bears no resem- 
blance to the massive stones along 
the lower pirt of the wall on each 
side ; and indeed the new masonry 
around is sufficiently apparent. The 
architecture of the mterior, at which 
a peep can be got through narrow 
windows in the w«3led-up portal, is very 
peculiar. In the centre is a range of 
columns, some Corinthian, some de- 
based Ionic, with exaggerated capi- 
tals ; and at the sides are correspond- 
ing pilasters. From these spring 
groined arches supporting the roo^ 
Mr. Fergusson says of this interior — 
"The entablature is carried along 
the wall from pilaster to pilaster as 
a mere ornament, under an arch which 
is the real constructive form of the 
roof. The order is still purely Co- 
rinthian, but of so debased a charac- 
ter, that it could not have been exe- 
cuted even in the East before the time 
of Constantine, and as certainljr can- 
not belong to the age of Justinian, 
or to any tmie approaching his period. 
The Ionic order in the centre is of a 
more debased character, but not un- 
like some of the latest specimens in 
Rome, and may have been copied 
from some local types, the original of 
which we do not now possess." 

South of the Golden Gate is a sec- 
tion of wall, rough and comparatively 
modem, but containing some large 
stones ; it extends 110 ft. 8 in. to a 
small projection of 2 ft. From hence 
to the southern angle is 907 ft. 4 in. 
The masonry in the northern part of 
this section is rude and irregular, 
mostiy projecting beyond the Ime of 
the wall. Towards the south are 
many large antique stones, but rou^h 
in the centre, and evidently not in 
their ancient places. Fragments of 
columns, too, are seen here and there ; 
I noticed one of porphyry and 3 of 
verde-antique ; another near the top 
of the wall will be remarked, project- 
ing some feet. On this, says tradition, 
the prophet Mohammed mil take his 
seat at the day of judgment to direct 
affairs in the valley below. (See above, 
§ 31). As we approach the southern 



comer, the ground sinks rapidly, re- 
vealing some lower courses of very 
large ancient stones, manifestiy occu- 
pying their ancient places. The stones 
in the wall above them are scarcely 
less massive, but their rode disjointed 
aspect shows them to have been re- 
built at a comparatively recent period. 
There are here also two very large 
stones with a curved surfiBMje, as if for 
an arch. 

The last 60 ft of this side projects 
some 6 inches, and is the most beauti- 
fully executed and the best preserved 
part of the whole walL At the angle 
16 courses of the ancient bevelled 
stones remain, and there are probably 
many more now covered with rubbish. 
It forms, perhaps, one of the finest 
specimens of mural architecture in the 
world. " The joints are close, and 
the finishing of the bevelling and 
facing is so clean and fine that, when 
fresh from the hands of the builder, it 
must have produced the effect of gi- 
gantic relievo panelling. The • chief 
comer stones' are 20 ft long ; and the 
eighth, counting upwards, is estimated 
at 7 ft. in breadth by 6 in height ; 
and here should be noticed a space 
left, as if for a window, in the upper 
part. The material employed is a fine 
limestone, and is now clothed with 
tiiat golden hue which a course of 
ages produces in southern climes.** 

It will thus be seen that there is 
a section of this wall 1018 ft. long 
nearly in one unbroken line, extend- 
ing from the south angle to the pro- 
jection at the Golden Gate. If a line 
be drawn from this point westward, 
across the Haram area, it passes about 
150 ft. north of the great mosk, cut- 
ting off a space measuring 1018 ft. by 
926, which we majr regard as pretty 
nearly coinciding with the area of the 
ancient Temple. It does not iadeed 
form a mathematical square, as that 
area is represented by Josephus ; but 
its sides are so nearly equal, that in 
popular language it might be so called. 
Other circumstances tending to corro- 
borate this view I shall state after- 
wards. The tract to the north of the 
Temple was occupied by the fortess of 
Antonia. 
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Along the eastern wall of the Ha- 
ram there is a narrow tract of com- 
paratively level ground intervening 
between the foundations and the 
steep bank of the Kidron, now occu- 
pied by a Turkish cemetery. As we 
proceed southward it becomes nar- 
rower, until at last it is but a mere 
ledge : in fact, the southern angle of 
the wall stands on the very brow of 
the ravine, which is 130 ft. deep, while 
the height of the wall is nearly 80 ft. 
It will be at once observed how 
closely this agrees with the descrip- 
tion of Josephus. In speakmg of the 
lofty portico, or cloister, along the 
south wall of the Temple area, he says, 
" It continued from the eastern valley 
to the western; for it could not pom- 
hly he extended farther ;" and he also 
states that, " if n*om its roof one at- 
tempted to look down into the ^ulf 
below, his eyes became dark and dizzy 
before they could penetrate to the 
immense depth." From the summit 
of the south-eastern angle it would 
still cause the brain to reel to look 
down into the depths of Jehoshaphat. 
It is worthy of remark also that 
the Jews seem to have bestowed 
especial care upon the comers of their 
bmldings, which everywhere exhibit 
a greater degree of finish, and a better 
choice of material, than the plain wall. 
Their chief corner-stones, as seen in 
the Haram, are of fine proportions 
and surpassing magnitude, fitted no 
less for beauty than for strength. 
Does not this seem to illustrate some 
fine passages of Scripture ? " Behold 
I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious comer-stone, 
a sure foundation." (Is. xxviii. 16.) 
*• That our daughters may be as cor- 
ner-stones, cut after the similitude of a 
palace." (Ps. cxliv. 12.) The Saviour 
too is likened by ihe apostle to a 
" chief comer." 'Axpoywyidios (Eph. 
ii. 20). 

The South TTaK.— The southern side 
of the angle corresponds in every 
respect to the eastern — the massive 
stones, the peculiar bevel, and the 
courses of masonry are the same. A 
fine view of it is given from a draw- I 



ing by Tipping, in Traill's * Josephus,' 
There are here 15 ancient courses, 
but the 8 upper ones only run a few 
feet westward, and as the soil rises, 
doubtless from the accumulation of 
rubbish, the 5 lowest are soon con- 
cealed. 30 yds. from the comer is a 
walled-up gate with a pointed arch, in 
the upper or modem part of the wall. 
Beyond this only two courses of an- 
cient stones are visible, and these are 
not so regular as those at the angle. 
We now come to 3 circular arclies 
built up, about 25 ft. high by 14 wide, 
entering apparently to the vaults be- 
neath Sie area (see below). These 
arches, though evidently of the Ro- 
man age, are of a much later period 
than the massive foundations. They 
may probably occupy the places of 
more ancient portals. Passing on, 
the stones of the only ancient course 
now above ground increase in size, and 
are better finished ; they run quite up 
to a little heap of rubbish in the angle 
where the city wall joins that of the 
Haram. One of these stones is 23 ft. 
long ; but most of them are set end- 
ways, forming a course measuring 6 
ft. in height; they have bevelled 
edges and smoothly finished sur&tces, 
and are, in fact» the pure Jewish 
type. 

At 550 ft. from the eastern comer 
the city wall joins that of the Haram at 
right angles ; and at the point of junc- 
tion an interesting relic may be seen — 
a section of an arch, somewhat resem- 
bling in style and ornament that of the 
Golden Gktte. The remaining portion 
of the arch is covered by the city 
wall, but just under the -part exposed 
is a small grated window, rather diffi- 
cult of access, through which we get 
a dim view of a long subterranean 
avenue leading up an inclined plain 
and flight of steps to the Haram area. 
This is one of the most remarkable 
pieces of antiquity in the whole of 
this noble structure. It is neither an 
easy nor a pleasant task, however, 
thoroughly to examine it; for surly 
peasante without, and jealous black 
guards (hkuikguurds we might safely 
call them) within the Haram, are apt 
to annoy, if not abuse, the explorer. 
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Thanks, however, to the enterprismg 
q>irit and skilfiil pencil of Mr. Tip- 
ping, we are able to form an accurate 
idea of the avenue, and the gateway 
opening into it, without the trouble of 
actual inspection. It is now wholly 
covered, with the exception of the 
section referred to on the east side, 
by the modem building in which the 
city wall here terminates. In this 
building are two chambers adjoining 
the Haram, one of which is accessible 
from within the city wall. Entering 
the latter, Mr. Tipping got to the 
inner one through a broken part of a 
partition wall (since built up); and 
from it he found an opening through 
the ancient gateway to the long sub- 
terranean passage. This ancient gate- 
toay is double, and its total breadth is 
42 ft. It is divided by a rectangular 
pier 8 ft. broad and 14 deep, having a 
semi-column on the inner end. This 
central pier, and the whole eastern 
and western jambs, are built of be- 
velled stones, of great size, highly 
finished, and manifestly of the oldest 
type. The ornamental arches are 
sttbck on ; and the small columns which 
now stand on each side of the double 
entrance are of modem date, having 
no connexion with the ancient work. 
Within the gate is a kind of entrance- 
hall, 63 ft. long by 42 wide ; in the 
centre of which is a huge dwarf co- 
lumn, 21 ft. high and 6i in diameter — 
a single stone including the capital. 
The capital is peculiar, bearing traces 
of a perpendicular palm-leaf ornament, 
which Mr. Fergusson says is at leaat 
as old as the time of Herod. The 
roof is vaulted, of fine workmanship ; 
the fiattish arches springing &om the 
central monolith and piers, and &om 
pilasters at the sides. Its date cannot 
be ascertained, but it is probably of 
the time of Herod. Mr. Tipping's 
description of the interior is most 
important. " The broad division be- 
tween the arches consists of bevelled 
stones of cyclopean dimensions. The 
sides of the long passage (north of the 
hall) are also biult of huge roughly 
bevelled stones ; but the walls of the 
hall are apparently plain and Koman, 
though of great size. This seeming 



anomaly perplexed me for a long time; 
but at length, and while examining 
these side walls closely, I ascertained 
from visible traces that it (they) Tuid 
been bevelled; but that, in order to 
construct side pilasters, corresponding 
with the central pillar, and bearing 
the two arches springing from it, the 
bevelling had been chiselled away ; thus 
affording a slight relief to the pilas- 
ter." Some of the stones in these 
walls are 13 ft. long. 

At the northern end of this hall 
there is a rise in the floor of several 
feet, up the western section of which 
is a flight of steps. From hence the 
vaulted passage continues, with a gen- 
tle ascent, 200 ft.; a range of square 
ancient piers supporting the roof. 
From the upper extremity of the east* 
em aisle, as we may call it, a broeui 
staircase leads up to the Haram area, 
opening about 30 ft. in front of the 
mosk el-Aksa. The pier at the upper 
end of the hall has a semi-column on 
each end ; and next to it northward, 
instead of a pier, is a monolithic co- 
lumn. 

Josephus states, as we have seen, 
that the southern side of the Temple 
area ** had gates about the middle" 
(iriJAos Karh. fif<rov). The easy and 
natural explanation of which language 
is, that there was a double gateway in 
the southern wall; and accordingly 
the double gateway still exists, afford- 
ing proof no less of -the accuracy of 
the historian, than of the identily of 
this section of the Haram with the 
ancient Temple area. The peculiari- 
ties, too, in the architecture, and the 
many changes which have been made 
in it, seem to lead us back to ages 
long prior to the days of Josephus or 
Herod, perhaps to the time of Solo 
mon himself, of whose buildings it is 
said in Scripture that they were " of 
costly stones, according to the mea- 
sures of hewed stones, sawed with 
saws, within and without, even from 
the foundation unto the coping. And 
the fotmdation was of costly stones^ even 
great stones; stones of ten cvhits arid 
stones of eight cubits ." (1 Eing»Joi. 9, 
10.) ^>s 

With the west side of this noble* 
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gateway, which is enclosed in a vault- 
ed chamber of Saracenic work, the 
bevelled masonry ceases ; and up to 
the S.W. comer we have a lofty 
wall of uniform and excellent work- 
manship, apparently all of the later 
Roman age. At the comer we agam 
meet with colossal stones, bevelled 
edges, and smooth-hewn faces. The 
ground descends rapidly from the 
junction of the city wall to this 
place, and thus reveals lower courses 
of masonry which are carried round 
the angle, like those on the S.E. 

The West WaU and Bridge.— The 
stones on the western face of this 
angle are still larger than any we 
liave yet met with, while they pre- 
serve the same antique style of archi- 
tecture. There are 4 courses of them 
above ground, and the lowest comer- 
stone is 30 ft. 10 in. long and 6j^ broad ; 
the others vary from 24^ to 20^ and 
undei^ by 5 ft. in height. They are 
much worn by time, but still on most 
of them the Jewish bevelling is dis- 
tinctly seen. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that this is the original ter- 
mination of the Temple area. The 
nature of the ground and the course 
of the valley make it evident that this 
angle is founded, as Josephus describes 
it, on the shelving side of Moriah, and 
originally impended over the Tyro- 
podon, now greatly filled up with rub- 
bish. How much it is filled up may 
be roughly estimated by a glance at 
the city wall, which crosses the valley 
100 yds. to the S. On the inside it is 
only some 10 or 12 ft. high, while on 
the outside it is more than 50. It 
would be most interesting to make a 
series of excavations at this place, and 
across the valley to the brow of Zion. 
There can be little doubt that the 
fotrndationa of the Temple wall would 
be found even still more colossal than 
the portion now seen; and stones 
might be discovered perhaps to rival 
those of B&*albek. 

The Bridge. — ^But at the distance of 
39 ft from this angle is pne of the 
most interesting remains of antiquity 
in Jerusalem, for the discovery of 



which we are indebted to Dr. Kobin- 
son. Here are three courses of huge 
stones projecting from the wall, and 
forming a segment of an arch. One 
of them is 20il ft. long, another 24}, 
and the rest in proportion. The arch 
itself extends 51 ft. along the wall. • 
The section which remains was mear 
sured by Dr. Robinson, who makes 
the chord 12^ ft., the eine 11 ft. 10 in., 
and the cosine 3 ft. 10 in. Supposing 
the arch to be semicircular, tiiis would 
give a diameter of about 41 ft. The 
distance from the wall across the 
valley to the precipitous rock of Zion 
is 350 ffc., which is the proximate length 
of the ancient bridge. Making allow- 
ance for the width of the piers, and 
the abutment on Zion, five such 
ajches would be required to span the 
TyropcBon. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the whole of the substructions we 
have examined on the E. and S. be- 
longed to the original Temple area, 
and that the remains of this arch are 
coeval witii the most ancient work 
now visible. We have for so far ob- 
served also a close correspondence 
between the descriptions of Josephus 
and the existing remains ; and now, in 
this bridge, we find another remark- 
able accordance with the statements 
of the historian. He remarks inci- 
dentally in different places that a 
" bridge," yt^pa^ connected the Tem- 
ple with the upper city on Zion ; that 
it was at the lower end of the Xystus ; 
and that the space between the Temple 
waU and the Xystus was so short, that 
Titus standing on the former was able 
to hold a pcu-ley with the Jews in the 
latter. Now, in exact accordance with 
these statements, we find the fragment 
of this colossal arch, just ia the very 
spot where a student of Josephus would 
have looked for it— on the W. cliff of 
the Temple mount, and at the nearest 
point to the precipitous side of Zion. 

The identity, and the very reality, of 
this bridge have been keenly disputed, 
like everything else in and around 
the city ; but I have no intention of 
dragging my reader into the confusion 
of such an arena. I will only say, with 
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a recent visitor to the Holy City, " that 
it seems surprisiiig that any dispute 
could arise as to the import of this 
fragment." The precise date of the 
arch cannot now be determined ; one 
thing, however, is clear, that it is 
coeval with the massive fomidations at 
the southern angles of the area. It 
must thus be referred to a period long 
antecedent to the time of Herod, inas- 
much as the magnitude of the stones, 
and the character of the masonry, as 
compared with any other known 
monuments of that monarch, or of his 
age, seem to point to an earlier origin. 
The peculiar bevel, already often 
mentioned, was never used by the 
Romans. It is found on the earliest 
Persian monuments of Passargadse, 
where Cyrus and Cambyses resided 
from B.C. 560 to 522 ; but even there 
the stones are not so massive as those 
in the Haram. In a few Greek build- 
ings of the best age it is also found ; 
but the stones used are comparatively 
small, and their size more uniform. 
It is quite diflferent from the well- 
known Roman rustic masonry. 

The bridge between the Temple 
and Zion is first definitely mentioned 
during the siege by Pompey, 20 years 
before Herod was made lang. The 
party of Aristobiilus are represented 
as retreating from Zion into the Tem- 
ple, and breaking down the bridge 
behind them. (Joseph., B. J. i. 7, 2.) 
The real meaning of the " ascent by 
which Solomon went up to the House 
of the Lord," as mentioned in 2 Chron. 
ix. 4, and 1 Elings x. 5, has been so 
much controverted by critics of the 
highest authority, that I have not re- 
ferred to it above. The Hebrew word 
is radically the same in both places, 
and means simply an " ascent, ' whe- 
ther bv stairs or otherwise. It was 
one of those wonders of Jerusaleni 
which especially excited the astonish- 
ment of the queen of Sheba. In 1 
Chron. xxvi. 16, the same "ascent" 
appears to be referred to in the ac- 
count of the appointment of the por- 
ters to their several stations in the 
Temple. "To Shuppim and Hosah 
(the lot fell) westward, at (so I render 
the word Dy) the gate Shallecheth, 



by the causeway (or viaduct) of the 
ascent'* The word translated "cause- 
way " is n^pp, which means originally 
" a raised way " or " viaduct " of what- 
ever kind, and then a "staircase." 
Now, laying aside all minute verbal 
criticism, and taking the plain rational 
view of the several passages, would it 
not strike one that there is some spe- 
cific and very remarkable approa/sh to 
the Temple here referred to ; and tliat 
it was in some way appropriated to the 
use of (he king i Mr. Williams " is con- 
fident " that it was a mound of ecirth 
over the valley; and Dr. Robinson 
thinks allusion is made to the beauty 
of the staircases around the Temple ; 
but neither of these would seem to 
answer fully to the description in the 
above passages. May we not identify 
this wonderful "ascent" with that 
" viaduct " which Josephus afterwards 
refers to as Uadingjrom (he royal 
palace on Zion to the Temple arjM, the 
colossal remains of which stiff call 
forth our wonder and admiration? 
Such a monument of genius and power 
might be expected to make a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the queen of 
Sheba: "And when the queen of 
Sheba had seen the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and the house he had built . . . 
and his ascent by which he went up 
into the house of the Lord, there was 
no more spirit in her." (1 Chron. ix. 
3. 4.) 

A difficulty has been suggested 
arising from the supposed late origin 
of the arch. It is now certain, how- 
ever, that the principle of the arch was 
known and practised in Egypt long 
before the age of Solomon. " Many 
of the tombs and chambers round the 
pyramids are roofed by stone arches of 
a semicircular form, and perfect in 
every respect as far as the principles 
of the arch are concerned. Behind 
the Rhamession at Thebes there are 
a series of arches in brick, which seem 
undoubtedly to belong to the same 
age as the building itself; and Sir G. 
WilMnspn mentions a tomb at Thebes, 
the roof of which is vaulted with 
bricks, and still bears the name of 
Amenoph I., of the 18th dynasty (b.c. 
1550) In his researches at 
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Nimrond, Layard discovered vaulted 
drains and chambers below the N.W. 
and S.E. edifices, which were conse- 
quently as old as the 8th or 9th centy. 

before our era The city gates 

at Ehorsabad were spanned by arches 
of semicircular form, so perfect, both 
in construction and in the mode in 
which they were ornamented, as to 
prove that in the time of Sargon the 
arch was a usual and well-understood 
building expedient* and one conse- 
quently which we may fairly assume 
to have been long in use." — Fergus- 
son's Handbook of Architecture, p. 252. 
These remarks are of great importance, 
as they remove the only rational 
^und of doubt as to the remote an- 
tiquity of this colossal fragment. We 
♦ may, therefore, refer it back either to 
the age of Solomon, the style of whose 
mural architecture, as described in 
Scripture, corresponds with the mas- 
sive foundations of the Haram ; or at 
least to the time of his immediate suc- 
cessors, who, according to Josephus, 
built up here immense walls, "im- 
moveable for all time/' 

What thrilling associations, then, 
do these sacred stones call up to the 
mindt Across the bridge, supported by 
them, the dwellers on Zion were wont 
to pass over to the "Holy Mount" 
to worship God in His sanctuary. 
Across it the kings and princes of 
Israel proceeded in state to pay their 
vows to the Lord. And when the 
temple was burned to the ground, and 
the sanctuary polluted by the " abomi- 
nation of desolations," Titus took his 
stand probably over the very spot 
where these stones now spring m>m 
the ancient wall, to make a last ap- 
peal to the remnant of the Jews to 
save themselves from farther carnage 
by submission to the Boman arms. 
.... I will only add that the en- 
gravings of this arch, the southern 
gateway, and the south-eastern and 
south-western angles of the Haram, 
in Traill's ' Josephus,* from Tipping's 
sketches, are as accurate as they are 
beautiful. To such as may not be able 
to enjoy the privilege of seeing with 
tfaeii own eyes, these engravings will 
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give the best idea of what remains of 
the Jewish Temple area. 

Passing the remnants of the arch, 
we observe several courses of ancient 
masonry running up to the first group 
of buildings, which abut upon the 
Haram wifi, completely covering it. 
Here stands the now well-known 
house of Abu S'aiid, which is built 
partly within and partly without the 
Haram. It was doubtless the peculiar 
position of this house which caused 
the English engineers to make such a 
serious mistake in laying down the 
line of the western wall, representing 
a projection of no less than 140 ft. 
The carefal examinations of Br. 
Bobinson in 1852, tested by many 
others since that time, prove the 
whole wall to be in a straight line. 
The arguments, therefore, mtsed by 
Mr. WilUams upon the supposed pro- 
jections fall to tiie ground. 

The Place of Wailing. — Passing 
roimd the house of Abu S'add, and 
winding through some narrow, crook- 
ed lanes, which it would be vain to 
attempt without a guide, we reach 
another most interesting section of 
the ancient wall, — the Jews' Place of 
Wailing. There is here a small qua- 
drangiuar paved area between low 
houses and the Haram, from 40 to 
50 yards north of Abu S'aiid's house. 
In the wall are 5 courses of large 
bevelled stones in a fine state of pre- 
servation ; though the joints in the 
lower courses are in some places much 
worn, and here and there displaced, 
probably from the kisses of genera- 
tions of mourners, and the shocks of 
successive earthquakes. Here the 
Jews have been permitted for many 
centuries to approach the precincte 
of the temple of their fathers, and 
bathe its hallowed stones with their 
tears. It is a touching scene that pre- 
sents itself to the eye of the stranger 
in this retired spot each Friday : 
Jews of both sexes, of all ages, and. 
from every quarter of the earth, are 
there raising up a united cry of la- 
mentation over a desolated and dis- 
honoured sanctuary. Old men may 
be seen tottering up to these massive 
a 
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stones, kiasiiig them with fond rap- 
ture, blurring their &oes in the joints 
and cayities, while tears stream down 
their cheeks, and accents of deepest 
sorrow bmst from their trembling ups. 
Well may the poor Jews repeat tne 
words of the Psalmist (Izxix. 1, 4, 
5), " O God, the heathen are come into 
thine inheritance; thy holy temple 
have they defiled; mey have laid 
Jerusalem on heaps.. We are become 
a reproach to onr neighbours, a scorn 
and derision to them that are round 
about us. How long, Lord ?,wilt thou 
be an^ for ever ? shall thy jealousy 
bum like fire ? " 

'* Oh ! weep for thote that wept by Babel'i 

stream, 
Wbose shrines are desolate, whose land a 

dream; 
Weep for the harp of Judah's broken shell; 
Mourn— where their Ood hath dwelt the 

godless dwell I" 

At the southern end of this little 
area is a low and compaiatiyely mo- 
dem wall, over which the adventur 
rous endorer can easily climb. From 
it he descends into a little deserted 
court (at least it was so in *54 and 
in '57), and thence into a gloomy 
chamber in the angle between the 
Haram wall and the house to the 
south. Here, in the midst of fine 
Jewish masonry, is a huge sectdcn of 
a gateway. The lintel is 7 ft. in depth, 
and measures 16 in length to the 
place where it is covered by the wall 
of the house. This gateway is men- 
tioned by Aly Bey, imo saw it from 
the interior, and says "the superior 
portion consists of a single stone 20 ft. 
long." It was more recently seen by 
Dr. Barclay, and I noticed it in 1854, 
and also during the present year. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that 
this is one of the gates of the Temple 
area, most probably the second from 
the S., which Josephus mentions as 
opening into the Suburb, The first 
gate, he states, led to the king's 
j;)alace by a passage over the inters 
mediate valley — ^the bridge I have 
already described. Two more opened 
on the Suburb ; and the first of these 
is doubtless that now before us. It 
Is worthy of notice that this gate is 



considerably 8. of the point where 
the ancient northern wall of Zion 
would naturally join the W. side of 
the Temple ; and this serves strongly 
to corroborate the view stated above, 
that the section of ^e city caUed by 
Josephus the Suburb lay, partly at 
least in the valley of the Tyropoeon. 
To tiie N. of the Place of Wailing 
the wall of the Haram is completely 
covered with modem houses; but 
boHi Mr. Catherwood and Dr. Bar- 
clay, who enjoyed many opportunities 
of peeping into houses and oourtyunlB 
inaccessible to others, state that there 
is £Eur more of the orig^inal Jewish 
masonry in the W. than in any other 
of the sides ; and that in some places 
it rises to a height of more than 30 ft. 

Bab ee-SiUilah, ** the Gate of the 
Chain," is the next point where we 
can approach the line of the ancient 
wall; and it forms the principal en- 
trance to the Haram. It is situated 
at the end of the Street of David, 
which leads through the city from 
the YkS& Gate, and is about 270 ft. 
N. of the ancient portal referred to 
above. This may probably be the 
site of the second gate opening frt>m 
the temple area into the Suburb ; as 
in such a massive wall the old gate- 
ways would naturally be preserved. 
The present gate is double, aad is 
ornamented with, twisted marUe co- 
lumns, and other Saracenic decora- 
tions. Just in front of it is a beauti^ 
little fountain, with a wheel ornament 
over it, probably taken from some 
old church. 

At the end of a covered bazaar, 
about 270 ft. N. of the " Gate of the 
Chain," is Bab e^Katar^ the ** Gate 
of the Cotton Merchants." It is also 
purely Saracenic in its style ; and firom 
an inscription over it, appears to have 
been erected, or repaired, in ▲.h. 737. 
During the time of the crusades there 
were only two gates in the W. side 
of the Haram; most probably this 
one and the preceding. They are 
both opposite the platform on which 
the great mosk stands, and afford tlie 
most direct access to it from the great 
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body of the city, and from the citadel. 
A tradition of considerable antiquity 
identifies Bab el-Eatanin with the 
Beatdiful Gate of the Temple, where 
the apostles John and Peter healed 
the impotent man. (Acts iii.) On 
this account Christians are now per- 
mitted to approach it more freely 
than any other gate of the Haram. 

This may perhaps be the site of 
the gate mentioned by Josephus as 
leading to Akra, "where the road 
descended into the valley by a great 
number of steps, and thence up again 
by the ascent." {Ant. xv. 11, 5.) It 
is not far, as we shall see, from 
the northern limits of the Temple 
area. It is worthy of particular notice 
that this gate, the Gate of the Chain, 
the gate beside the Wailing Place, 
and the fragment of the bridge, are 
at nearly equal distances — ^probably 
accurate measurements might show 
them to be exactly so. Does not this 
fact tend in some degree to prove 
their identity with the four western 
gates of the Temple ? 

About 180 ft. ferther N. is Bab elr 
Hadid, the "Iron Gate," apparently 
of later date than the former. Farther 
N. 250 ft. is Bah en-Nadhir, the " Gate 
of the Inspector;*' where, tradition 
says, the angel Gabriel tied Moham- 
med's winged horse Borak, on the 
night of his journey to heaven. There 
is still another small portal at the 
N.W. angle. All these gates are ap- 
proached by narrow lanes branching 
off from the street which follows the 
central valley from N. to S. 



Site of the Temple detebmined. 

Our survey of the exterior walls has 
shown us that the eastern, southern, 
and at least the lower portion of the 
western walls, have foundations of 
remote antiquity ; that the western 
wall from Bab el-Katanin southwards, 
the whole of the southern wall, and 
eastern as far as the Grolden Gateway, 
run in neai^ unbroken lines, and ex- 



hibit all the marks of having consti- 
tuted from a remote period one build- 
ing ; that the style of architecture is 
precisely such as we learn from the 
scriptures and Josephus was used by 
Solomon and his successors on the 
throne ; that the remains of the south- 
em gates, and of the remarkable 
bridge mentioned by Josephus, still 
exist. We are therefore led to con- 
clude that this section of the Haram, 
forming nearly a square, is identical 
with the platform of the ancient 
Temple. 

Both Josephus and the Talmud 
describe the Temple area as a square, 
of which each side measured, accord- 
ing to the former a stadium, accord- 
ing to the latter 500 cubits. The 
Greek .stadium was about 204 yards; 
but the length of the Jewish cubit 
is very uncertain, though it is gene- 
rally thought to have been 21 inches. 
Josephus, therefore, gives each side 
of the area at 612 ft. ; and the writers 
in the Talmud at 873 ft. Is it not 
probable that both were mere ap- 
proximates from memory? However 
this may be, there can be little doubt 
that the area, to the eye, presented 
the appearance of a square. Now the 
breadm of the Haram is, as we have 
seen, 926 ft., and its length to the 
south side of the Golden Gate 1018 ft.; 
if we draw a line across it, at right 
angles to the Golden Gate, we have 
a section on the S. which in all pro- 
bability corresponded to the Temple 
area. It is not a square, but it would 
be called so in popular language. The 
northern line thus indicated, as may 
be seen from the accompanying plan, 
fells about 150 ft. N. of the great 
mosk, and about the same distance 
N. of Bab el-Katanin. 

We shall now examine more care- 
fully the interior of this section, with 
a view te identify the site of the 
temple itself, or Naos, and of the se- 
veral courts and cloisters by which it 
was encompassed. The general out- 
line of the building, as described by 
Josephus, has already been given* and 
must be kept in mind. We learn 
farther from the Talmud that the 
holy house itself stood in the north- 
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'Western part of the enclosure. " The 
greatest space was on the S. ; the next 
on the E. ; tiie next on the X. ; and 
the last on the W." — That is to say, 
the building was in the north-western 
part, but, the length of it being from 
W. to E., the space left next the 
western wall was less than that on 
the N. This description, which ap- 
pears to agree with some incidental 
notices of Josephus, is most import- 
ant; it is just such as the form of 
the site, compared with the statement 
of Josephus that the Naos was erected 
on the rocky summit, would lead us 
to expect.** Toward the north-western 
angle of the section described, be- 
neath the dome of the great mosk, 
is the projecting crown of Moriah — 
a broad irregular mass of limestone 
rock; over which, as marking the 
site of their former Temple, the Jews 
were accustomed to wail during the 
4th century. This rock has been also, 
ever since the city was captured by 
Omar, one of the most venerated 
spots of Muslem tradition and devo- 
tion. Even the Christians of the 
middle ages believed it to be the 
place over which the destroying angel 
stood when about to smite Jerusalem. 
It occupies the greater part of the 
space beneath the dome ; it is about 
60 ft. across and 5 high; in a few 
places are the marks of chiselling. 
At the S.E. side is an irregular ex- 
cavated chamber, averaging about 7 ft. 
in height. This, Mohammedans af- 
firm, was the praying-place of Abra- 
ham, David, Solomon, and Jesus; 
and they caU it " the Noble Cave." 
Within are two small marble sdtars ; 
that on the rt. hand as you descend 
the steps is called Mak&m Suleim&n, 
and that on the left Mak&m DaM; 
a niche on the S.W. is called Mak&m 
Ibrahim, and another at the N.W. 
Makam Jibratl. A small stone sdtar 
at the N.E. angle is dedicated to 
Elias. In the centre of the roof is 
a cylindrical aperture, through the 
whole thickness of the rock ; and be- 
neath it ye may observe a smidl slab 
of marble, covering, it is said, a deep 
cavity, to which Muslems give the 
name J5ir elrAnoah, "the Well of 



Spirits." Some say it is the gate of 
Paradise, others the door of Hell. 
The following description given by 
the author of the * Jerusalem Iti- 
nerary,' who visited the city in a.d. 
333, IS worthy of special notice in 
connexion with this rock and cave. 
"There are in Jerusalem two great 
ponds at the side of the Temple, one 
on the rt., and the other on the left, 
made by Solomon. There is there 
also a crypt where Solomon tortured 
the demons. There is there also 
(connected with the Temple) a comer 
tower of great height. There are there 
also immense subterranean reservoirs 
of water, and tanks constructed with 
great labour ; and in the very site (in 
aede ipsa) where the Temple stood 
which Solomon built are two sta- 
tues of Hadrian. And not far distant 
from these statues is a pierced rock, 
to which the Jews come every year, 
and anoint it with oil, wailing and 
rending their garments." (Itin, Hier., 
ed. Wess., pp. 590-2.) We thus see 
that early in the 4th centy. the true 
site of the Temple was well known to 
the Jews; and the mention of the 
pierced rock enables us at once, when 
connected with other circumstances, 
to identify the precise place. The 
" sacred rock " of the Muslems is the 
same which was revered by the Jews. 
Jerome too informs us that the statue 
of Hadrian had been placed on the 
site of the " Most Holy Place." 

This singular projecting pierced 
rock we may thus safely assume to 
be the "threshing-floor of Araimah 
the Jebusite," where David sacrificed, 
and which became afterwards the site 
of the great altar of bumt-oflfering. 
(1 Chron. xxii. 1.) We learn from 
the Middoth (a tract of the Mishna 
which treats of the Temple) that at the 
soutii-eastem horn of we great altar 
was a spot in the pavement where a 
rin^ was fixed in a slab, beneath 
which was an opening to a cave for 
the purpose of cleansing the drain 
around the altar, and receiving the 
blood. So then the "Noble Cave" 
was just the ces^ol of the altar 
of bumt-ofEering. The immense num- 
ber of victims often sacrificed at one 
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time would eyidentlT need some such 
airangement The altar was 32 cuhits 
saiiare, and thus covered nearly the 
whole stirfiAce of the rock. 

The position of the great altar 
bein^ detennined, we can easily ap- 
proxmiate to the places of the iumw 
and 'the courts. To attempt anything 
more than an approximation would be 
useless. The measurements given in 
Josenhus and the Middoth aie con- 
fused, and sometimes contradictory; 
but the accompan^ring plan will show 
the relative positions of the several 
\ places. The altar of burnt-offering 
was in front of the naos eastward; 
and none but priests were permitted 
to enter the small court containing 
these two. Without this, and lower 
than it, was the court for the men ; 
and beyond it; eastward, the women's 
court. These were encircled by a 
high wall, and stood on a platform 
from which steps led down, without 
the wall, to the outer court. This 
platform probably coincided pretty 
nearly with the southern section of 
that on which the great mosk now 
stands. The outer court; occupying 
by fiur the greater part of the whole 
area, was a place of common resort — 
a park, in £Etct, for the people of Jeru- 
salem, and lor strangers visiting the 
city. It was from it me Saviour drove 
the money-changers and merchants. 
(Mattxxi12,13.) Into it opened the 
four gates from the city on the W., 
and me double gateway from Ophel 
on the S., the long passage from the 
latter penetrating underneath the 
♦* royal porch" to the centre of the 
court. One striking feature of this 
court was that it was ahnost wholly, 
if not wholly, artificial ; the platform 
being supported by massive exterior 
walls* and the space within them 
partiy filled up wim earth, and parUy 
BUitained on piers and arehea. 

The FauZfo.— The piers and arches 
supporting the Haram area form exten- 
sive vaults, which were partiy ex- 
plored and measured by Gatiierwood, 
and more recentiy by Dr. Barclay. 
The onlj known entrance to them at 
present is at the south-eastern comer. 



where a small dome is seen from a 
mat distance overtopping the wall. 
Beneath it a flight of steps leads down 
to a s<}uare subterraneous chamber, in 
the middle of which, laid on the floor, 
is a sculptured niche, in the form of a 
sarcophc^^us, with a canopy over it : 
it is called the ** cradle of Jesus." 
From it is a descent by another stair- 
case to a spacious crypt» containing, 
so &r as bu yet been explored, 15 
rows of square j^illars, measuring about 
5 ft. on each side, and constructed of ^ 
massive bevelled stones placed singly 
one over the other. The intervals 
between the rows are usually, though 
not uniformly, regular ; and tiie pillm 
of some of me ranges are of a larger 
size. In each row the pillars are con- 
nected by semicircular arches ; while 
the vault intervening between the 
rows is formed by a lower arch — ^a 
segment of a circle. From the en- 
trance at the S.E. comer, for about 
120 ft. westward, the ranges extend 
northward about 200 ft., where they 
are shut up by a modem wall. For 
about 150 ft. farther W. the vaults are 
closed up in like manner at less than 
100 ft. from the southern wall ; and to 
judge from the wells and openings in 
the area above ground, they seem to 
have been walled up, that the northern 
portion of them might be converted 
into cisterns. Beyond this part^ to- 
ward the W., they again extend 60 ft., 
where they are terminated by a wall 
filling up the intervals of one of the 
rows of columns. They thus terminate 
about 150 ft. east of the mosk el- 
Aksa. How much &rther they ran 
westward is now unknown. I believe 
Dr. Barclay could find no entrance to 
vaults W. of those now described. 
There can be littie doubt, however, 
that they extend to the western wall. 
The natural surface of tiie hill rises 
rapidly towards the N. ; the columns 
on the S. are thus about 35 ft. high, 
while those on the N. are not more 
than 10. In the long passage above 
described as running m>m the southern 
^te, underneath the mosk el-Aksa, 
is a door, now walled up, openiug to 
the eastward, which in eJl probability 
led into the vaults. In the S.W. cor- 
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ner of the Haiam, in and around the 
moekg of Abu Bekr and the Mus- 
h&ribeh, are several deep wells whi^ 
may be ciypts now converted into cis- 
terns. 

As to the a^e of these vaults, the 
style and massive proportions of the 
masonry seem to prove that they are 
coeval with the oldest part of the ex- 
ternal walls. We know besides that 
the whole platform was constructed 
long antecedent to the age of Herod ; 
and it is difELcult to see Jtow these 
oould have been erected after the con- 
struction of the platform. They may 
have been repaired, some of them per- 
haps rebuilt, by him, and some repairs 
may have been made at a still later 
period; but the design and masonry 
of the piers point to a much earlier 
date. We have no reason to think 
that Herod ever touched the founda- 
tions of the Temple area^ except per- 
ha^ to make a subterranean passage 
tq it from the tower of Antonia. 

But it has been stron^^ly urged by 
recent writers that an objection to the 
Jewish origin of these vaults is found 
in the silence of tiie Jewish historian 
regarding them. A similar objection 
might be brought against many other 
antiquities. Still it is as weU to exa- 
mine Josephus with care to see whether 
he is altogether silent on the subject 
"After the investment of the .city by 
Titus,'* he writes in one place, "a tu- 
mult arose in the Temple during the 
feast of unleavened bread. The party 
of the tyrant John got possession, by 
stratagem, of the fane (naos), or holy 
house itself; and in the confasion 
which ensued, many leaping down 
from the battlemente took rofiige in 
ihe iubterranean vauUa of the Temple 
area" (JB. J, v. 3, 1.) In like man- 
ner, after the capture of the city, the 
tyrant Simon, who with others endea- 
voured to make his escape by subter- 
ranean passages from Zion, being foiled 
in the attempt, suddenly appeared 
from the ground in white on the place 
whero the Temple had stood, in tiie 
vain hope of terrifying the guards. 
These accounts imply that thero wero 
hero vaults and passages underjnround 
of considerable extent The Boman 



historian, Tacitus, also can only refer 
to these vaults when he speaks of 
templum in modum areiSf fons peremUi 
aqum, eavati sub terra monteSt et pisei- 
nm cistemssque servandis imbritw. "A 
temple like a citadel; a perennial 
fountain ; mountains hollowed out be- 
neath ; and both tanks and cisterns for 
rain-water." 

Another objection to the Jewish 
origin of these vaults is based on the 
statemente of Procopius, and it re- 

Suires notice hero not only because of 
ie apparently clear and full account 
of them given by this historian, but 
also because a lar^ number both of 
scholars and arohitects have deemed 
the objection conclusive. Procopius 
ascribes the whole of these substruc- 
tions, exterior walls, vaults, and pas- 
sages, to Justinian. That emperor 
erocted a ch., in honour of the Virgin, 
of great extent and splendour ; and it 
must be admitted that the story of its 
erection, as given by Procopius, would 
lead to the conclusion that the massive 
stones in the outer walls, and inner 
piers, were all <^uarried, hewn, and 
built up by Justinian's skilflQ work- 
men — if voe could ordy believe it I 
think, however, thero is sufficient 
prima facie evidence to show that the 
whole nairative must be classed with 
those Arabic inscriptions found in 
such numbers in tnis land, which 
ascribe the erection of almost every 
monument of antiquity to some $ultan 
or emir of the middle ages. Every 
man who repaired a bunding is, in 
these laudatory inscriptions, said to 
have erected it. Procopius wrote some- 
thing in this style. Justinian probably 
ropaired the substructions of the an- 
cient temple-enclosuro. The debased 
Gorintldan columns, and patehwork 
ornament stuck on Ihe southern gate- 
way, are his. They aro of that era. 
But it would be a strange anomaly to 
ascribe to him the massive bevelled 
masonry of the external walls, inteiv 
nal passages, and pillars. None, I 
think, who carefully examine them, 
and compere them with other monu- 
ments, will venture to do so. Pro- 
copius was a royal favourite — historio- 
grapher to the court; and there is 
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understand the descriplions of ancient 
authors when compared with the site. 
The appearance of the whole stractore 
mnst have been strikmgly grand. The 
lofty massive wall supporting noble 
colonnades ; the inner court naing in 
regular and richly ornamented terraces 
above the outer; the golden fiajie 
overtopping them all, — formed a group 
seldom surpassed, and amply justifying 
the glowing descriptions of the Jewish 
historian. The general plan resem- 
bled that of the great Temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra, and that of Damascus 
was probably similar. The temple at 
B&'albek had also a cloistered court, 
which was supported on substructions 
still more massive than those at Je- 
rusalem. 



every reason to believe that his work, 
Ve jEdificii% Juetiniani, was strongly 
seasoned with flattery. 

The Cloisters of the TeTOtpfo.— Along 
the whole southern side of the outer 
court extended the noble cloisters of 
Herod — ^the 8toa Basilica, This was 
one of the most remarkable of all 
Herod's magnificent works; and its 
position, stretching from valley to 
valley along the summit of the massive 
wall, must have rendered it an object of 
striking grandeur from almost every 
point of view in and aroimd the city. 
It consisted of 4 rows of Corinthian 
columns, forming a central nave and 
side aisles. Each aisle was 30 ft. wide 
and 50 high; while the nave mea- 
sured 45 ft. wide and 100 in height, 
thus rising into a clerestory of un- 
usually large proportions. The shafts 
of the columns were monoliths of white 
marble ; and the roo& of cedar elabo- 
rately carved. Some idea may be 
formed of the plan and appearance of 
this structure by a glance at the in- 
terior of Santa Maria Maggiore, at 
Home, but tiie latter is less than one- 
third of its length. The nave of these 
cloisters was ex&ctly opposite the 
bridge leading from Zion to the Tem- 
ple area, and corresponded with it in 
breadth, as may be seen by a com- 
parison of the site and breadth of the 
ruined bridge with the measurements 
of Josephus. 

Along the eastern side of the Temple 
court extended 8olomon*8 Porch, where 
Jesus was wont to walk (John x. 23), 
and where the multitude crowded 
round Peter and John after they had 
cured the lame man (Acts iii. 11). 
This porch, or i^toa, consisted of a 
double range of cloisters, between 3 
rows of columns. It was of great 
height, and its commanding position 
on the eastern brow of Moriah, over 
the deep valley of the Eidron, made 
it look still more so. There were also 
ranges of cloisters alone the other two 
sides, but Josephus £)es not speak 
specially of them. 

Such then was the position, and 
such the arrangement, of the Temple 
and its courts, so &r as we are able to 



} 41. The Fortress of Antonia. 

We have as yet only disposed of a 
section of the Haram, and the reader 
will naturally inquire, "Is it not all 
ancient ?" " What building then occu- 
pied the northern section ? ' Josephus 
answers, " The fortress of Antonia " 
(Ant. XV. 11, 4). This, of course, like 
every other site, has been a subject of 
long and learned controversy, but to 
me the matter seems so clear and con- 
clusive that I feel no hesitation in 
following Dr. Eobinson. As there has 
been so much argument upon the 
question, I may give here a brief sum- 
mary of the grounds upon which it is 
made to cover the whole extent of tiie 
Haram N. of that section occupied by 
the temple. 

Nehemiah mentions a palace, or 
rather fortress, riTIl, "which appei^ 
tained to the Temple " (ii. 8) ; and in 
this Hebrew word Birah we have pro- 
bably the origin of the Greek Baris, 
Bapis, which, Josephus tells us, was 
the name of the fortress subsequently 
called Antonia. It was erected, or 
rebuilt, by the princes of the Asmonean 
famUy, probably by Judas Maccabaeus, 
when he restored and cleansed the 
Temple and built a wall round it (b.c. 
164). It may have been again re- 
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paired and enlarged by Simon (b.c. 
140) ; but it was Herod the Great who 
finally constructed it with such splen- 
dour as is described b^ Josephus. 

According to this historian, Antonia 
was the fortress of the Temple, as the 
Temple was of the city. It stood upon 
the N. side of the Temple area, t& fiopeit^ 
Khifjiart Tov lepov, not ruv vaov. " The 
general appearance was that of a 
tower, with other towers at each of 
the 4 comers, 3 of which were 50 
cubits high, while that at the S.E. 
angle rose to an elevation of 70 cubits, 
so that from thence there was a com- 
plete view of the Temple " (jB. J. v. 
5, 8). It was thus a quadrangular 
structure, and Josephus farther in- 
forms us that within it had all the 
extent and arrangements of a palace ; 
apartments of every kind, courts sur- 
rounded with porticoes, baths, and 
broad open spaces for encampments ; 
** so that its various conveniences ^ave 
it the appearance of a town, and its 
magnificence that of a palace. Where 
it joined the colonnades of the Temple 
area, it had passages leading down to 
both, through which the guards de- 
scended, and disposed themselves 
about the cloisters in arms, at the 
festivals, to watch the people." It 
appears also to have had an acropolis, 
aKp6iro\ts iyycfivtas, upon a rock at the 
N.W. comer of the Temple, which was 
also callbd a tower {x^pyos) ; whereas 
Antonia, as a whole, is never spoken 
of but as a fortress (<ppo6piov). The 
rock on which the acropolis stood was 
SfO.cubits high, and was covered over 
from the., base to the top with hewn 
stones. Antonia was detached from 
tiie hill Bezetha, which la^ on its 
northern side, bv a fosse of mmieUse 
depth, excavatea so as to cut off all 
communication, and to make the battle- 
ments more elevated. 

"Along with the j)receding de- 
scription of Antonia, it is likewise to 
be borne in mind (says Dr. Eobinson) 
that the area of Solomon's temple was 
originally a square, measuring a sta- 
dium on each side, or four stadia in 
circuit; which circuit was enlarged 
by Herod to six stadia, including A.n- 
Umia; thus enclosing double the I 



former area, or two square stadia in- 
stead of one. From this accoimt it 
would strictly follow that the area 
of Antonia also was a square measur- 
ing a stadium on each side. But as* 
Josephus was writing at Bome, with- 
out actual measurements, and after 
an absence of many years from Jeru- 
salem, the statement can be regarded 
only as a general estimate expressed 
in a popular form. It may also be 
remembered that, according to the 
measurements already given, the pre- 
sent Haram area is 1529 ft. in length 
from S. to N., by about 926 in 
breadth; thus having on the N. an 
extension of about 6(K) ft. more than 
a square. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that the Temple 
enclosure formed an exact mathema- 
tical square ; for in an area of such 
extent, even if the length were much 
greater than the breadth, it would 
still in popular language be called a 
square." 

It appears also, from many inci- 
dental notices in Josephus, that the 
Temple and this fortress were regarded 
as one building. When Pompey at- 
tacked the Temple on the N., the 
fortress was standing, and the deep 
fosse which separated it from Bezetha 
is spoken of; but the whole structure 
is called " the Temple." So also there 
was an old oracle which stated that 
" the cily and Temple would be cap- 
tured when the Temple should be- 
come four-square ;" and this the Jews 
believed fiimlled when Antonia was 
taken and destroyed ; and farther, Jo- 
sephus in speaking of the cloisters of 
the Temple area says that " their en- 
tire circuit, including Antonia, mea- 
sured six stadia." 

All these things tend to prove that 
the fortress of Antonia occupied the 
whole northern section of the Haram ; 
and new light is thus thrown on the 
very interesting remains still existing. 
The projecting rock at the N.W. 
angle, beneath the palace, is the site 
of the " Tower of the Comer," or ci- 
tadel of Antonia. The deep trench 
called the "Pool of Bethesda" is a 
portion of that " fosse of infinite 
depth" which separated the fortress 
o 3 
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from BeEefha. The wBaare foimda- 
tiona at the K.E. angle belonged to 
one of the oomer towen of Antonia. 
7he projection at the Golden Gate 
marks the dte of the great tower at 
the S.E. of the fortress, whose height 
was 70 cubits, and which overlooked 
the whole Temple conrts. The huge 
bevelled stones belonged to tiie an- 
cient Boris of the Maccabees, and 
formed a part; perhaps, of the fortress 
Birah, of which Nehemiah speaks. 
The whole area, 500 fi;. long by nearly 
1000 broad, is not too large for the 
cloistered courts, baths, banacks, and 
royal chambers described by Jose- 
phiis. 

§ 42. Shdmequent history of fheplat^ 
form of Moriah. — ^At what time, and 
in what wav, the ancient area of the 
Temple and Antonia assnmed the form 
of the present Haram is miknown. 
Titus left the whole a mass of scorched 
and smoking ruins. The acropolis 
of Antonia was razed to its founda- 
tions by the Bomans, in order to ob- 
tain more space for the moimds erected 
against the Temple ; and then perhajw 
a section of the very rock on which it 
was founded was cut away, as we see 

I it at the present time. Some 50 years 
after the destruction of the city by 

; Titus, the emperor Adrian rebuilt and 
fortified it; and erected a splendid 
temple to Jupiter on the site of the 
Jewish Temple, setting up an eques- 
trian statue of himseu on the very 
spot formerly known as the **Holv 
of Holies." This statue was still stand- 
ing in the days of Jerome, late in the 
41h centy. The author of the Jeru- 
BcUem Itinerary saw it in the year a.d. 
333 ; and Jerome himsell^ residing so 
long at Bethlehem, must have been 
personally &miliar with aU the anti- 
quities in and around the Holy Gity. 
It is probable that Adrian levelled 
off the great platform as it now ap- 
pears. The Gk)lden Gate may be of 
this era, though Mr. Fergusson states 
that it could not have been erected 
prior to the time of Gonstantine. It 
bears the marks, however, of different 
ages ; and this can only be accounted 
for by supposing it to have been re- 



modelled and repaired l<mg sabse- 

guent to its original construction. We 
ave no account in ancient history 
of any building having been erected 
by Gonstantine, or during the 4th 
centy., on the Temple mount. 

§ 43. The MoOc et-Akea.—Ahont 
the middle of the 6th centy. the em- 
peror Justinian built a mag^iificeiit 
basilica in Jerusalem in honour of 
the Virgin. Procopius' account of its 
construction, and the theories founded 
upon it; have abeady been referred 
to. (§ 40.) His description of Hie 
site and plan of the building appears 
to justify us in concluding that the 
church of Justinian was identical 
with the present Mosk el-Aksa. This 
mosk stands close to the S. waU, and 
near the 6.W. comer of the Haram. 
It has been universally regarded by 
Oriental Ghristians and Fmnk Gatho- 
lics as a ch. of the Virgin ; and all 
travellers, artists, and architects, with 
the single exception, I believe, of Mr. 
Fergusson, have concurred in this 
opinion. Procopius represents it as 
placed upon the loftiest hill of the 
city, where there was not space enough 
to allow of the prescribed dimensions, 
so that they were obliged to lay the 
foundations on the S.E. side, at the 
bottom of the hill, and build up a 
wall with arched vaults to support 
that part of the building. The stones 
in the foundations were of great size. 
The;^ were hewn from the mountains 
** wmch rise to an extraordinary height 
immediately before the city," and, 
being skilnilly dressed, were carried 
to their places as follows. ** Firsts 
they made wagons of a size equal to 
the rocks, and placed a single stone 
on each ; then forty oxen, chosen by 
the emperor s order for their excel- 
lence, drew the stone to the destined 
spot." We see at once from these 
remarks that the writer described 
wholly from report, or else he would 
not have represented the ch. as cm 
the top of the highest hiU of (he eity. 
Having heard of the massive sub- 
structions, he, either from ignorance, 
or for the sake of flattering his loyal 
master, ascribed thon to &e emperor. 
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and ganiislied his story with the ao- 
coont of the wagons and oxen. The 
exact fonn of the ch. as first erected 
cannot now he easily made ont. 

This ch. escaped destraction when 
the city was sacked hy the Persians 
under Ghosroes II. In a.d. 636, when 
the khalif Omar took Jerasalem, it 
appears to he referred to mider the 
name of the Church of the Besnrreo- 
tion. The khalif when in search of the 
site of the Temple, was led to it hy 
the patri^h Sophronius, and prayed 
in it — the place where he prayed is 
still shown. Nearly IJ centy. later 
el-Mahdi, the 3rd khalif of the Ahas- 
sides, fonnd it in ruins, and ordered 
it to he rehnilt. The mosk was then 
narrow and long, but its leng^ was 
diminished, and its breadth increased, 
by the Arab architects. On the cap- 
ture of the city by the crusaders it 
again became a Christian temple, and 
was called, somewhat Tagnely, Palor 
tium, Porticus, seu Tem^phtm Sdonumit, 
"the Palace, Porch, or Temple of 
Bolomon;** and these names it re- 
tained among Franks down to the 
16th centy. A part of it was assigned 
by Baldwin II. to a new military or- 
der, who from this circumstance took 
the name of Knights Templars, The 
king himself appears to have inha- 
bited it for a tune. The Templars 
built a wall in front of the great 
Mihrdb, and used it as a granary ; but 
the whole was remodelled and purified 
by Saladin. 

The mosk el-Aksa has the fonn 
of a basilica of seven aisles. It is 
272 fi;. long by 184 wide, over all, 
thus covering about 50,000 sqnare ft., 
or as much space as many of om: 
great cathedrals. It has a porch, ap- 
parently of later date. The arches 
of the three middle compartments are 
filled in with lisht columns, with plain 
cushion capitcds; the central arch, 
though pointed, has the Norman zig- 
zag ornament. This porch was pro- 
bably the work of the Frank kings. 
" The interior is supported," says 
Kejr ed-Din, **hy 45 columns, 83 of 
wliich are marble, and 12 common 
stone." The columns and piers are 
very irregular in size and architec- 



tural character ; some being evidently 
Boman, while others are Saracenic. 
At the southern extremity is a beau- 
tiful, dome, under which stands the 
gallery for the singers, and an ela- 
borately C£krved pulpit made by order 
of Nfiroddin, and placed here after 
his death by his successor Saladin, 
A.H. 564. In the S. wall, E. of the 
puliHt» is the great Mikrabt said to be 
the spot where Omar prayed. On the 
W. side of the mosk is a large section 
partitioned off and appropriated to 
women. Meir ed-Din says it was 
erected by the Fatimites; and it is 
not improbable that they, deriving 
their name from the daughter of the 
Prophet, would thus honour the geor 
tier sex. In the S.E. angle of the 
building a door opens into the Mosk 
of Omar, a plain room 85 ft. long. 
Attached to the latter is another 
chamber called the Mosk of the Forty 
Prophets. Opposite to the Mosk of 
Omar, on the W. side, is that of Abu 
Bekr— 200 ft. long by 55 broad. Down 
the centre runs a row of 8 piers sup- 
porting the vaulted roof. At right 
angles to the latter building stands 
the Mosk of the Mughdribeh, and in 
one of its rooms is shown the first 
hitiUiht or "prayer-niche," erected by 
Omar. 

Just within the great door of the 
mosk el-Aksa, on the E., is a well 
called the "Well of the Leaf," con- 
nected with which is a singular tra- 
dition. The Prapket said on a certain 
occasion, "One of my followers will 
enter Paradise walldng, while yet 
alive." It so happened that in the 
days of Omar some of the Faithful 
came to Jerusalem to pray. One of 
them went to this well to draw water, 
but while doins so his bucket fell to 
the bottom. He went down to get it, 
and, to his ^eat surprise, found there 
a door opemng into delicious gardens. 
Having walked through them for a 
time, he plucked a leu firom one of 
the trees, stuck it behind his ear, and 
hastened back to tell his companions. 
The matter was reported to the go- 
vernor, who sent his servants with tiie 
stranger to see these remarkable sub- 
terranean gardens ; but no door coup' 
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be found. Omar was written to, and he 
at once replied that the prophecy of 
Mohammed was now literally fulfilled, 
because a living man had walked into 
Paradise. To test the matter and 
settle all doubts, he desired them to 
examine the leaf^ and, if it still re- 
mained green and firesb, there could 
be no doubt that it came from Para- 
dise. The leaf of course had pre- 
served its verdure, and the well is 
still called the " WeU of the Leaf." 

§ 44. KfMet es-Sukhrah, or "The 
Dome of the Bock." — This is by far 
the most beautiful, and, on account of 
its site, the most interesting building 
in tiie Holy City. Crowning the very 
summit of Moriah, its graceful pro- 
portions and noble dome strike the 
eye from afar; but when from the 
brow of Olivet we look down on its 
cloistered courts, carpeted with ver- 
dure, dotted with arches, and colon- 
nades, and miniature cupolas, and tall 
cypresses — the building itself rising 
proudly over all, glittering in the 
sunlight and reflecting every coloiu: 
of the rainbow — we feel we are in- 
deed in that gorgeous East which 
fancy pictured when we used to revel 
in the Arabian Nights, 

The common story of the origin of 
this mosk is, that the khalif Omar, 
after taking the city, inquired where 
the Jewish Temple stood. After some 
search, he was conducted by the Pa- 
triarch te the celebrated rock e&- 
Sukhrahy then covered over with filth 
and rubbish, in scorn of the Jews. 
This rock he himself helped to cleanse, 
and then built over it the mosk still 
existing. But Arab historians inform 
us that the khalif Abd el-Melek re- 
built the mosk, after a design of his 
own ; that it was commenced in a.d. 
686; that vast sums of money were 
expended on its decoration ; and that 
the outside of the dome was covered 
with plates of gold ! Their accounts 
are so confused, and their descrip- 
tions, so vague, that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine where 
the original mosk of Omar really 
stood. Some say S. of tiie Sukhrahy 
and identify it with the little mosk 



now called by the khalifa name, on 
the E. side of el-Aksa. But, how-*^ 
ever Ihat may be, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the great mosk 
of Abd el-Melek was built over the 
sacred Bock^ and was identical to a 
^eat extent with that now existing. 
Ihiring the temporary rule of the cru- 
sading kings, a regular chapter of 
canons was established in this mosk, 
now converted into a Christian ch., 
and they were endowed with all the 
privileges belonging^ to cathg^rals in 
the West. A choir and al&r were 
erected, within the building, over the 
sacred rock, which itself was covered 
with marble. The historians of the 
Crusades all speak of the Great Mosk 
as Templum Domini^ and they accu- 
rately describe its form as well as 
that of the rock within. (Wil. Tyr. 
in Gesta Dei, p. 748.) 

The Kubbet es-Sukhrah is octa- 
gonal, each side measiuing 67 ft. 
The lower part of the wall is com- 
posed of various - coloured marbles, 
arranged in intricate patterns, such as 
are conmionly seen m the houses of 
Damascus. The upper part is pierced 
with 56 pointed windows, filled with 
stained glass of a brilliancy equal to 
some of the finest specimens in our 
western cathedrals. The piers sepa^ 
rating the windows are covered ex- 
ternally with glazed tiles of bright 
colours and intricate arabesque pat- 
terns, and the circulax wall support- 
ing the dome is similarly adorned. 
The walls are still further ornamented 
by two lines of beautifully interlaced 
Arabic inscriptions, encircling the 
whole building, forming a literary if 
not a damcal cornice ; and by shorter 
sentences in panels over the windows. 
The letters are wrought, like the 
other patterns, in the tiles. The dome, 
of a peculiarly light and graceful form, 
is covered with lead and surmounted 
by a tall gilt crescent. Four doors, 
facing the cardinal points, open to 
the interior ; those on the E., N., and 
W. have marble enclosed porches; 
while that on the S., the principal 
one, has an open porch supported on 
marble columns. The interior is 148 
ft. in diameter. A corridor, 13 ft 
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'wide, runs round it, haying on its 
inner side 8 piers and 16 marble Co- 
rinthian colmuns, connected above by 
* a horizontal architectrave, under 
pointed arches. The columns do not 
seem to occupy their original places, 
as some of them have neither base- 
moulding nor plinth. They doubt- 
less belonged to other structures — 
perhaps to the Temple of Hadrian, or 
the colonnades of Herod. Within 
these is another corridor, 30 ft. wide, 
having on its inner side a circle of 
12 larger Corinthian columns, and 4 
great piers, which together support 
the central dome, 66 n. in diameter. 
These pillars are connected by arches, 
over which rise the clerestory and 
dome. The whole interior of walls 
and dome is ornamented in gilt stucco 
in the arabesque style. The dome is 
of wood, and directiy under it is the 
celebrated roek from which the mosk 
takes its name. 

I do not think it necessary here to 
do more than simply refer to the sin- 
gular theorv of Mr. Fergusson, that 
this is the identical circular ch. raised 
over the sejpiulchre of our Lord by 
Constantinef His arguments, founded 
on the style of arcMtecture, are in- 
genious and- clever, though scarcely 
convincing; but his histoncal notices 
do not bear criticism. Those who 
desire to study the question may con- 
sult his 'Essay an the Ancient Topo- 
^aphy of Jerusalem,* and the reply to 
it m Williams's * HcHy City," 2nd edi- 
tion. 

The Mohammedan traditions con- 
nected with this mosk and the seve- 
ral parts of the Haram are very 
numerous; but in general so silly 
and devoid of interest as not to ibe 
worth recording. One writer, for in- 
stance, affirms that ** all the water on 
earth comes from under the Sukhrah, 
which is a marvel (he adds), because, 
being itself without support on any 
side, it is supported only by Him who 
supports the heavens 1 " On the S. 
side of the Btx^ is shown the foot- 
mark of the Prophet — there impressed 
when he mounted the renowned 
Borak for his nocturnal journey to 
heaven. The rock, in acknowledg- 



ment of the distinguished honour, 
bowed to the Prophet ; and on the 
opposite side the faithfiil still see the 
finger-prints of the angels who aided 
the pious rock in nuaJdng its obei- 
sance! 



§ 45. Principal objects of interest in (he 
Haram. 

As the sacred enclosure was opened / 1 
in 1856 to travellers, on the paymentj 
of 12. each, I think it best to give h^re^ < 
in one connected view an account of 
all that is worthy of notice, before 
proceeding to the remaining Jewish 
antiquities. During the present sea- 
son me Haram was again shut, but it 
is to be hoped the prohibition to enter 
it is only temporary. 

Entering by the Gate of the Chain 
(§ 40), we have on the 1. a long range 
of cloisters, built in the 14th centy., 
with sq[uare pillars and pointed arches, 
bounding a great part of the area on 
this side. The adjoining buildings 
are occupied as colleges of dendshes 
and public schools. Facing the gate 
is a small but richly ornamented 
cupola, called the Dome of Moses, — 
not the Lawgiver; it was. built in 
A.H. 647. Beyond it is the wall sup- 
porting the western side of the central 
platform. Turning northward along 
the open space between the cloisters 
and platform, we pass several prayer- 
stations, and on reaching the northern 
end we observe a section of the mas- 
sive ancient wall on the 1., while 
before us is the scarped rock on which 
the citadel of Antonia stood (§ 41). 
The tall minaret attached to the 
Serai was built in the year 1298. 
Turning efastward, the graceful little 
dome of Solomon is before us, said by 
Muslem tradition to mark the spot 
where he stood to pray after he had 
finished the Temple ; it is neej'ly op- 
posite the Gate Dawat&r. In the N.E. 
comer there is nothing worthy of 
notice. The first little building along 
the eastern wall is called the Throne 
of Solomon ; next follows the Gk)ldeQ 
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tached many dngular traditions ; bat, 
as Mejr ed-Din says, "Ullah only 
knpWB the truth ! ** On approacMng^ 
the beaatifnl Qothic poroh of el- A' 
we pass a fine marble fonntain — 



Gate, pojecting fitr into the grassy 
court (§ 40). From henoe we cross 
the open space on the eastern side of 
the platform, ascend the "steps of 
Borak,'* pass throns^h the beantiM 
Saracenic arches at the top^ and stand 
on the marble pavement that encom- 
passes the Great Mosk. Before ns 
now is one of the most beantifdl little 
cupolas in the whole Hanm—Kuibb^ 
e9^a$aah, ** the Dome of the Chain ;" it 
was built by the khalif Abd el-Melek. 
some say as a model for the "Dome 
of the Bock.** It is supported by 17 
slender marble columns. Tradition 
affirms that the Prophet here got his 
first peep at the enchanting lumris of 
Paradise ; and, this was erected as a 
kind of Temple of Love, in which the 
"fiuthful'* mi^ht meditate on the 
raptures awaitmg them. It some- 
times gets another name not quite so 
encouraging— the Dome of Ju<4;ment; 
from the fact or belief that the jiidg- 
mentHseat of King Dayid occupied the 
spot ; and that here, too, the balance 
of Justice will be suspended on the 
' last day. 

Passmg round to the rt. we come 
to the long flight of steps at the K.W. 
comer of Qie platform, to see the spot 
where our patron saint, Greorge (^Axar 
bic^ eHrKhudr), prayed, and perchance 
to take a look into the "Cave of 
Spirits ** on the opposite side. Turn- 
ing southward along the platform, the 
first little cupola we come to marks 
the place from which the Prophet 
began his ascent to Paradise on that 
famous night ; and close to it on the 
S. is a Masjad where the angels gave 
himti ie necessary instructions for his 
journdy. We may now enter the 
great mosk by the western door, and 
turn back to § 44 for a full descrip- 
tion. 

Haying completed our examination, 
we pass out of the southern door and 
walk straight along the broad path to 
el-Aksa. On our rt., just before de- 
scending from the platform, we see 
the Minhar or "pulpit," a perfect gem 
of Arab architecture, built by Buriiftn 
ed-Din Kftdy, a.h. 798 ; opposite it, on 
the 1., is a small cupola called the 
Dome of the Roll, to which are ai- 



** Bat (he stream baa ahmnk from its marUe 
bed, 
Wbere tbe weeds and the desolate dost 
are spread.'* 

Beneath this is a very large subter- 
raneous resenroir, into which, Dr. 
Barclay states, the water from the 
Pools of Soloman is (was) conveyed. 
'*It is nearly 50 ft. deep, and inter- 
spersed with little islands of rock, 
upon which 8imilai>«haped tapering 
rock-work has been raised to sup- 
port the ground above. Some dis- 
tance farther and within a few feet of 
the great door of el-Aksa is the en- 
trance to the passage leading to the 



§43. 

From el-Aksa we proceed to the 
Mosk of Isa (Jesus) in the S.E. 
comer, through which we enter the 
extensive vamts that sustain this sec- 
tion of the area. A description is 
given above, § 40. A short distonce 
N.W. of this little mosk Dr. Bar- 
clay observed a large section of the 
area paved with teeaera iH gUu, like 
that seen in the floor of el-Aksa. Re- 
turning again to the porch of the 
latter, we proceed westward by the 
mosk of the Mugh&ribeh to the an- 
cient gate in the western wall N. of 
Abu S'aiid's house (§ 40). We now 
observe that on the inside it is &ced 
somewhat in the Boman style, and 
patched up in Turco-Saracenic fashion, 
so that the present opening is only 
about 18 ft. wide. Over it is a modem 
portal called "the Gate of the Pro- 
phet;" also "the Gate of the Mu- 
gh&ribeh." A range of cloisters ex- 
tends from hence to Bab es-Silsileh, 
by which we entered the Haram. 
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§ 46. Akcxent Gates of Jerusalem. 

In regaid to tiie gates of the an- 
cient city there exists so much nn- 
oertamty, that it is almost in vain to 
attempt to ascertain their position. 
Nehemiah enumerates some 10 or 
12, bat we eannot tell how many of 
these belong to the exterior walls, 
how nflmv to the interior, and how 
many to me Temple. The chief pas- 
sages relating to the gates and walls are 
found in Neh. ii. 13-15 ; iii. 1-20 ; and 
xii. 81-40; "and these are occadon- 
all^r illnsliated b^ other incidental 
notices. It is obvious, in the accoimt 
of the rebuilding of the walls by Ne- 
hemiah, that the description begins at 
the Sheep Gate, and proceeos first 
northwards, along the brow of the 
Eidron, and then to the 1. round the 
city till it again terminates at the 
same gate. This gives the probable 
order in which the gates mentioned 
stood." Thev are as follows :— Sheep 
Gate, Fish Gate, Old Gate, Valley 
Gate, Dung Gate, Fountain Ghtte, 
Water^Gate, Horse Gate, Gate Miph- 
kad; also in ch. xii. we find the 
Prison Gate, and the Gate of Ej^unim. 
In 2 Kings xiy. 13, the Comer Gate 
is mentioned ; and in Jer. xxxvii. 1S» 
the Gate of Benjamin; while Jo- 
sephus n>eaks of the Gate Gennath, 
and the date of the Essenes. Whether 
these were all distinct gates is doubt- 
ful ; most probably some of them were 
different names for one gate. 

Some incidental notices, however, 
enable us to fix with considerable cer- 
tainty the sites of a few of these 
gates. The Fountain Gate was doubt- 
less near Siloam, in the lower part of 
the Tyropodon ; and appears to be 
that by which king Zedekiah at- 
temptea to escape, as we read that he 
"fled by the way of the gate between 
two widls, whioi is by Ihe king's gar- 
dens ** (Jer. Iii. 7) ; and these gardens 
were situated, as has been seen, where 
tiie TyropcBon falls into the Eidron 
(§ 31). The tribes of Benjamin and 
Ephraim lay N. of ihe city, and the 
N. gate would naturally take the 
name of these tribes ; it probably oc- 
cupied the site of the present Da- 1 



mascus Gate. The Valley Gate was 
opposite the Dragon-fountain of Gi- 
hon (Neh. ii. 13), and must have 
stood at the N. W. comer of Zion, near 
the bend of the valley of Hinnom. 
It may have been identical with the 
Gate Gennath and the Water Gate of 
Josephus (§ 37). Next in order fol- 
lows the Dung Gate (Neh. ii. 13). 
Josephus mentions a place called 
Beihso, which appears to correspcmd 
to the Hebrew HMiV n^j^, " Dung- 
place,** and lay S. of Hippicus, along 
the western brow of Zion : here may 
have been the Dung Gate. The Gate 
of the Essenes was on the southern 
brow of Zion. The Sheep Gktte tra- 
dition identifies with the modem 
Gate of St. Stephen ; but this is im- 
possible, for the wall enclosing the 
part of the city N. of the Temple was 
not built tin nearly 500 years after 
the time of Nehemiah. The Horse 
Gate lay between the Temple and the 
royal palace (2 Kings xi. 16). 



§ 47. Supply of Wateb. 

'* Jerusalem lies in a rooky lime- 
stone region, throughout which foun- 
tains and wells are comparatively 
rare. In the city itself little if any 
living water is known ; and in its im- 
mediate vicinity are only the 3 small 
foimtains in the lower part of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. Yet, with all 
these disadvanta^ of position, the 
Holy City would appear always to 
have had a full simply of water for its 
inhabitants. In the numerous sieges 
to which it has been exposed from 
the earliest ages to the present time, 
we nowhere read of an^r want of 
water within the city ; while the be- 
siegers have often suffered severely, 
and have been compelled to bring 
water from a great distance. During 
the siege by Titus, when the Jews, 
pressed with famine, had recourse to 
tbbe most horrible expedients, and 
thousands daily died of hunger, there 
is not a hint that thirst was added to 
their other sufferings. Yet, wher 
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AntiochuB Pius had preyiously be- 
sieged the city, his operations were 
at first delayed for want of water ; 
and Josephus regards it as the result 
of a Divine interposition that the 
Bomans under Titus were not in like 
manner straitened." The same was 
the case during the siege of the city 
by the crusaders. Every source of 
information in iact to which we turn 
tends to confirm the truth of Strabo's 
words, iyrbs fjbkv IvOSpoy ixros th "wav- 
T€\as 9i^p6v; "within well watered, 
without entirely dry." It will thus be 
a matter of some little interest to every 
visitor in Ihe Holy City to examine 
the remains of ancient cisterns and 
aqueducts; and to see with his own 
eyes how a city so densely popu- 
lated, so much frequented, and so sin- 
gularly situated, was abundantly sup- 
plied with water ; and there are few, 
we think, will refuse to follow when 
we direct our footsteps to — 

Siloah's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 

Ciaferrw.— Jerusalem is at present 
chiefly supplied with water from its 
cisterns. Every house of any size has 
one or more of them, into which the 
winter rains are conducted by little 
pipes and ducts from the roofs and 
courtyards. Dr. Bobinson mentions 
one house, now occupied by the 
Prussian consul, where there are 4, 
the largest measuring 30 ft. square by 
20 ft. deep ; and this is no uncommon 
instance. These private cisterns are 
generally vaulted chambers with only 
a small opening at the top, surrounded 
with stonework and furnished with a 
curb and wheel. With proper care 
the water in them remains piu-e and 
sweet during the whole summer. 
Many of them are ancient, and we 
have every reason to believe that this 
mode of obtaining a supply of water 
was adopted from the earliest ages. 
One of these cisterns attached to the 
convent of the Copts, E. of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is worth a visit. It is a 
dark cave, but a small gratuity given 
to one of the servants will secure a 
supply of lights. It is of great extent, 
and excavated wholly in the solid 
ock; we descend by a long flight 



of steps, also cut in the rock, with 
a massive balustrade. One must re- 
main some considerable time after 
descending, ere his eyes become so 
accustomed to the dim light shed by 
the candles as to be able to see the 
form and vast extent of the vault. 
It is now called the Cistern of Helena. 
There is another large cistern in the 
Church of the Flagellation ; another 
adjoining the wall E. of the Damascus 
Grate ; another in the Latin convent ; 
others among the olive-groves N. of 
the city — in fac^ in every quarter 
within the circuit of the ancient 
walls cisterns abound. 

Besides the covered cisterns in the 
houses and courts, there are many 
large open reservoirs in and around 
the city. I have already described 
the position of the Upper Pool of 
Gihon (§ 30), which is now called by 
the native Arabs Birket eL-MamiOa, 
most probably from a ch. which for- 
merly stood near it dedicated to St. 
Manulla, in which were preserved the 
bodies of many martyrs slain by the 
Saracens. Both this reservoir and 
the other farther down the Valley 
(§ 30) are manifestly of great anti- 
quity. The prophet Isaiah was com- 
manded of God to go forth and meet 
Ahaz ** at the end of the conduit of 
the Upper Pod, in the highway of the 
Fuller's Field;" and on another oc- 
casion, at the same spot, Babshakeh 
stood when he delivered the haughty^ 
message of his royal master the king, 
of Assyria to the ministers of Heze- 
kiah (Is. vii. 3, and xxxvi. 2). We 
also read of Hezekiah that he " stop- 
ped the upper oviflow of the waters 
of Gihon, and brought it down to the 
west side of the city of David (Zion).'* 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 30.) Connecting these 
notices, and remembering that no- 
where else around Jerusalem is there 
an upper pool whose waters could be 
brought down to the W. of Zion, we 
may safely conclude that the "upper 
pool," or •* upper outflow," is the Bir- 
ket el-Meunilla. 

The Lower Pool, now called Birkd 
ea-Sidtan, ** the Sultan's cistern," has 
already been described ({ 30). Isuah. 
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iises the following words in speaking 
of Jerusalem : "Ye gathered together 
the waters of the lower pool " (xxii. 
9) ; and the relative situations of Bir- 
ket el-Mamilla and Birket es-Sultan 
favour the conclusion that the latter 
is the Lower Pool, 

The great fosse or reservoir, called 
by the monks " the Pool of Bethesda," 
has been described above, § 40. 

The Pool of BaihsJteba is a very 
small tank within the Yafa gate, op- 
posite the castle. It gets its name 
from the tradition that king David 
lived in the great tower of Hippicus, 
and had thus an opportunity of seeing 
the too fair wife of the unfortunate 
Uriah bathing in this jkwI (2 Sam. 
xi. 2). It has long had to dispute its 
claim with Birket es-Sultan in the 
valley outside ; and Maundrell is not 
far wrong when he remarks that the 
one has probably the same right to 
the name as the other. 

The Pool of Hezehiah lies in the 
centre of a group of buildings on the 
W. side of Christian Street, and just 
behind Hauser s Hotel. Natives call 
it Birket el-Hummdm, "the Pool of 
the Bath." It is about 240 ft. long 

^ by 144 wide. The depth is not great. 
The bottom is the natural rock, 
levelled and covered with cement; 
and on the W. side a section of the 
rock has been cut away. It is sup- 
plied with water by a smaU. drain 
fix)m Birket el-MamiUa. From ex- 
cavations made some years ago for 
the foundation of a new wall in the 
adjoining.^ptic convent, it was asdEF 

I 'tame<i ffiaTT&e^reservoir originally 

extended 60 ft. farther N., and the 
fitones of its boundary wall were ex- 
amined by Dr. Bobinson, and found 
to be of high antiquitv. "We are 
told of king HezeMah that he * made 
a pool and a conduit, and brought 
water into the city ;' and also that * he 
stopped the upper watercourse of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down 
to the W. side of the city of David.' 
(2 Kings XX. 20 ; and 2 Chron. xxxii. 
30.) From these words we can only 

I juifer that Hezekiah constructed a 



XK)ol within the city on its western 
part. To such a pool the present re- 
servoir entirely corresponds ; and it is 
also fed in a similar manner." 



Fountains. 

The Fountain of Gihon.— Vfe read 
in 2 Chron. xxxii. 30, that Hezekiah 
"stopped the upper outflow of the 
waters of Gihon, and brought it down 
to the west side of the city of David ; " 
and also, that " he took coimsel with 
his princes and his mighty men to 
stop the waters of the fountains which 
were without the city. So there was 
gathered much people together, who 
stopped all the fountains, and the 
brook that ran through the midst of 
the land, saying, Why should the king 
of Assyria come, andfind much water? " 
(Id. xxxii. 3, 4.) In the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, xlviii. 19, it is also 
stated that " he brought in water into 
the midst of the ci^; he dug with 
iron into the rock." These several 
passages apparently refer to the same 
work, and tiie same fountain or group 
of fountains ; and the natural conclu- 
sion from them is that there was a 
fountain called Othon somewhere on 
the W. of the city, whose water 
originally flowed down the valley of 
Hinnom. Nehemiah speaks of the 
" Dragon-well " in the same direction, 
and this may probably have been 
another name for Gihon, or for one of 
the group of fountains. Hezekiah 
seems to have covered over the foun- 
tain by constructing subterranean 
chambers similar to those at the pools 
of Solomon; and then to have con- 
ducted the water by subterranean 
channels into the city. The whole 
work was one of great magnitude and 
labour, as the aqueducts and reser- 
voirs were mostly excavated in the 
rock. The Pool of Hezekiah was 
one of these reservoirs, and perhaps 
the large cisterns under |the Haram 
were also supplied from this place. 
Josephus mentions a gate near the 
tower of Hippicus through which 
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mien was brought into the eit^ ; and 
also an aqueduct connected with the 
royal palace on Zion : there is reason 
to beheve that he refers to the works 
of Hezekiah. 

It is a remarkable confirmation of 
this view that, when the architect 
was sinking the foundations for the 
English church, which stands on the 
noiihem brow of Zion, and thus 
occupies part of the site of the royal 
palace, he discovered, more than 20 
ft. beneath the sur&ce, a vaulted 
chamber of fine masonry in perfect 
repair, resting on the rock. Within 
it were steps leading down to a solid 
mass of stone-work, covering an im- 
mense conduit partlv hewn out of the 
solid rock, and partiy built with even 
courses of masonry, and lined with 
cement an inch thick. Its direction 
was E. and W., and the architect 
traced it eastward for more than 200 
ft. Ajpertures opened into it at 
intervals from above ; and the bottom 
was so neady level that water would 
alwavs lie in it to such a depth as to 
enable people to draw with a bucket 
and line. tCay not this be the con- 
duit of Hezekiah by which he brought 
the waters of the fountain of Gihon 
to the W. side of the city of David? 
The position of the fountain must 
have Deen somewhere in the head of 
the valley of Hinnom above the upper 
pool. By cutting a trench across the 
valley near the pool the aqueduct 
would doubtless be still discovered, 
and could then be followed up to the 
fountain-head. This would be an 
archffiological discovery of singular 
importance. 

The Fountain henecdh the Haram is 
unquestionably one of the most re- 
markable in Jerusalem. A kind of 
romantic interest has been thrown 
around it by the strange stories and 
traditions we find in both ancient and 
modem authors. The traveller and 
antiquarian will naturally wish to 
have a brief summary of all that is 
known about it. 

In the bo<^ of Ecclesiasticus, 1. 3, 
Simon the High-priest is said to have 
fortL^ the Temple, and to have 



covered the great cistern, '* whose 
compass was as the sea,** with plates 
of brass. A short time afterwards 
Aristeas, an officer of Ptolemy Phfla- 
delphus, was sent to Jerusalem to 
secure for the Alexandrian Library a 
copy of the Jewish Law. In a letter 
to his brother he gives a full account 
of the Holy Gity, and among other 
things mentions the waters of the 
Temple. He says a laige fountain 
sends forth a never-&iling stream 
within the area, and tiiat subterranean 
reservoirs of admirable workmanship 
extend to a distance of 5 stadia 
round the Temple ; that they have in- 
numerable ducts and pipes for the 
regulation and distribution of the 
waters; and that there are many 
secret openings to them, known only 
to the servants of the Holy House, 
through which the abundant waters 
rushing with violence wash away all 
the blood of the numerous victims sacri- 
ficed. {Arut, de LXX. InterpretOme. 
The genuineness of this letter has 
been questioned. It is admitted, how- 
ever, on all hands, that it must have 
been written before the Christian 
era.) In Hie Muihna^ too, are foimd 
numerous traditional notices of the 
waters of the Temple, from which we 
gather that they were unfailing and 
abundant. With these agree the 
words of Tacitus: "Fons perennis 
aquae, cavati sub terra montes.'* The 
author of the Jerusalem livnereury^ 
writing in the 4th centy., speaks of 
immense reservoirs and subterranean 
cisterns, excavated with great labour 
beneath the Temple area. To these 
&cts of history may be added the 
traditions of Jews, Christians, and 
Muslems — all of which affirm the 
existence of inexhaustible supplies of 
water beneath the Haram. And the 
recent researches of Dr. Barclay have 
gone fiur to confirm statements and 
traditions which one might have been 
excused for considering in a great 
measure &bulous. His account of 
the vast cistern between the Kubbet 
es-Sukhrah, and el-Aksa, which he 
describes as a " beautifiil subterranean 
lake," has already been given, § 45. 
Dr. Barclay also found a large well 
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in the angle fonned by the mosks of 
Aba Bekr and the Mnghftribeh ; and 
he adds, ** Judging from the laige 
number of wells with which my chffft 
is dotted, a very large portion of the 
Saram ground nmet oe cavemoua, 
Even in the N.W. corner, where the 
natural limestone rook constitutes the 
Bur&ce, there are several extensiYe 
tanks." 

From whence however are all these 
tanks, wells, and cisterns supplied? 
This is still a mystery. I can scarcely 
believe that there is a living fountain 
within the area. The water most pro- 
bably comes by a subterranean aque- 
duct from some concealed fountain 
without the walls, something like that 
at the Pools of Solomon (Bte. 7). 

The Fountain of the Bath, called 
Hummam eahrShefa, "the Bath of 
Healing," is thought to be connected 
with the waters beneath the Haram. 
It is on the W. side of the Haram, near 
Bab el-Katanin, and was partly ex- 
plored by Mr. Wolcott, an American. 
The entrance to the fountain is by a 
narrow opening in the roof of a house 
behind me bath. Through this the 
adventurous explorer was let down by 
a rope. The snaft soon expanded to 
about 12 ft. square, and the depth to 
the surface of the water was nearly 
80 ft.; the water being 4^ ft. more. 
Having reached the bottom, Mr. Wol- 
cott found on one side, above the 
sur&ce of the water, an excavated 
chamber 15 ft. long, 10 brood, and 4 
high; and on the other the passage 
through which the water flows into 
the well, at first about 10 ft. high, 
with 4^ ft. of water; but soon ex- 
panding into a vault 20 ft. square. 
Beyond this the passage was from 2 
to 3 ft. wide, and covered with stones 
at the height of 5 ft. The channel 
was crookeid and irregular, and the 
stones covering it of various kinds- 
some square hewn slabs, others frag- 
ments of marble and granite colunms. 
After extending 80 ft. it terminates at 
a well from which the water rises. It 
has been supposed, from the repre- 
sentations of the attendants on the 
bath, who visit it when the water is 



low, that there is another passage at 
a lower level, extending under the 
Haram. The distance from the 
opening above ground to the Haram 
wall is 124 ft. ; so that, supposing the 
subterranean channel to run due E. 
(which it does not, the direction being 
about S.E.), it still stops 44 ft. short 
of the area. Future explorations 
under more frtvourable circumstances 
may perhaps solve the mystery of the 
source of these waters. 

Fountain of (he Ftrgftn.— On the W. 
side of the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, 
about 300 yds. S. of the Haram, is the 
picturesque Fountain of the Virgin, 
now called by the Arabs *Ain um 
edrDerajt ** the Fountain of the Mother 
of Stairs." The water springs up at 
the bottom of an artificiu cave, some 
25 ft. de^, excavated in the rock of 
Ophel. Descending by a flight of 16 
steps, we reach a chamber 18 ft long 
by 10 wide and 10 high — its sides 
built of old stones, and its roof formed 
of a pointed arch. Then going down 
14 steps more into a roughly hewn 
^tto, we reach the water, which 
issues from under the lowest step, 
flows across the pebbly bottom, and 
disappears with a genue murmuring 
souna through a low passage at the 
interior extremity, leading under the 
hill to Siloam. Here, a recent tradi- 
tion informs us, the Virgin came before 
her purification to wash her infant's 
clothes. Mejr ed-Din gives a different 
tradition. He states that the water 
of this fountain was a grand test for 
women accused of adultery : the inno- 
cent drank harmlessly ; but the guilty 
no sooner tasted than they diedt 
When the Virgin Mary was accused, 
she submitted to the ordeal, and thus 
established her innocence. Hence a 
name it was long known by — '*the 
Fountain of accused women. The 
taste of the water is peculiar, but ia 
different at different seasons ; towards 
the end of the summer, wh^ low, it 
becomes brackish and disagreeable. 
One of the most remarkable cireum- 
stances, however, connected with the 
fountain is the irregular Jlow of the 
water, long known by the inhabitants, 
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and 'witnessed by Dr. Eobinson. His 
account of it is highly interesting : 
**A8 we were preparing to measure 
the basin of the fountain, and explore 
the passage leading from it, my com- 
panion was standing on the lower step 
near the water, wim one foot on the 
step, and another on a loose stone 
lying in the basin. All at once he 
perceived the water coming into his 
shoe; and supposing the stone had 
rolled, he withdrew his foot to the 
step; which however was also now 
covered with water. This instantly 
'excited our curiosity; and we per- 
ceived the "water rapidly bubbling up 
from under the lower step. In less 
than five minutes it had risen in the 
basin nearly or quite a foot ; and we 
could hear it gurgling off through the 
interior passage. In ten minutes more 
it had ceased to flow ; and the water 
in the basin was again reduced to its 
former level. Meanwhile a woman of 
Kefr SilwHn came to wash at the 
fountain. She was accustomed to 
frequent the place every day; and 
from her we learned that the flowing 
of the water occurs at irregular 
intervals; sometimes two or three 
times a day, and sometimes in summer 
once in two or three days. She said 
she had seen the fountedn dry, and 
men and flocks dependent upon it 
gathered around, and suffering from 
thirst; when all at once the water 
would begin to boil up from under the 
steps, and from the bottom in the 
interior part, and flow off in a copious 
stream." 

The common legend to account for 
this singular phenomenon is, that a 
dragon lies within the fountain ; when 
awake he stops the water ; but when 
he sleeps it flows. It is the universal 
belief that the water comes down from 
beneath the Haram; and this may 
probably be the case, though it can 
only be proved by extensive excavar 
tion. There are several of these re- 
mitting fountains in Syria. The great 
fountain of 'Anjar, beside the ancient 
Chalcis, in the plain of Bukd,'a, is one ; 
and tiiere is another near Tripoli ; and 
a third in the plain of Damascus. 

Dr. Eobinson suggests that this may 



be the BetJieeda of the New Testa- 
ment, where our Lord cured the im- 
potent man. (John v. 2-7.) The pool 
of Bethesda is described as being by 
the Sheep-Gkkte, which must have been 
near the Temple, as it was repaired 
by the priests in Nehemiah's time.. 
(Neh. iu. 1, 32.) It may be well doubt-* 
ed whether this fountain or the Pool 
of Siloam farther down is the true 
Bethesda. There are stronger rea- 
sons, however, for supposing that the 
Foimtain of the Virgin is identical 
with the King's Pool mentioned by 
Nehemiah as the place where, in his 
night survey of the desolated city, 
there was no way for the animal he 
rode to pass ; and where, having dis- 
mounted, he went up by the brook 
and viewed the wall (ii. 14, 15); 
and it is unquestionably the pool 
called by Josephus Solomon's Reser- 
voir, wMch he describes as situated 
on the E. side of Ophel, between the 
Fountain of Siloam and the southern 
side of the Temple. 

Siloam. — ^In going from the Fountain 
of the Virgin to the " Pool of Siloam" 
we walk down the Kidron for some 
300 yds., and then reach a verdant 
spot, sprinkled with trees and care- 
fully cultivated. This is the site of 
the "King's Gardens," mentioned by 
Nehemiah as beside the "Pool of 
Siloah." (iii. 15.) The Tyropoeon 
now opens on our ri^ht; and across- 
its mouth is an ancient causeway, 
or embankment, forming a large basin 
above it, now cultivate. This was 
at one time a reservoir. On the 
end of the causeway stands a vene- 
rable mulberry-tree, supported by a 
pillar of loose stones; said to mark 
the spot where Manasseh caused the f 
prophet Isaiah to be sawn asunder, . 
and still called Isaidh's Tree. 

Turning up to the rt., we pass the 
projecting cliff of Ophel, and soon 
stand beside SHoaKs Pool. It is a 
rectangular reservoir, 53 ft. long, 18 
wide, and 19 deep ; in part broken 
away at the western end. The 
masonry is modem; but along the 
side are 6 shafts of limestone columns, 
of more ancient date, projecting 
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slijghtly from the wall, and probably 
originally intended to sustain a roof. 
At the upper end of the pool is an 
arched entrance to a ruinous staircase, 
by which we descend to the mouth of 
the conduit that comes from the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. Dr. Robinson, 
having heard it currently reported in 
Jerusalem, that Siloam was united by 
a subterranean passage to the Fountain 
of the Vii]gin, determined to explore 
it. Entering at the staircase above 
mentioned, he found the passage cut 
through the rock, 2 ft. wide, and 
sradiially decreasing from 15 to 3 ft. 
m height. At the end of 800 ft. it 
became so low that he could advance 
no fieurther without *' crawling on all 
fours." Here he turned back; but 
coming better prepared for an aquatic 
excursion on anotiier day, he entered 
from the Fountain of the Virgin. 
Here the difficulties proved still 
greater. " Most of the way we could 
indeed advance upon hands and knees ; 
yet in several i>laces we could only get 
forward by lying at full length and 
dragging ourselves along upon our 
elbows. This shows the nature of the 
passage, and the immense labour the 
excavation must have cost. He suc- 
ceeded at length in working his way 
through. The channel winds and zig- 
zags, in the very heart of the rock, so 
much that, while the direct distimce 
is only 1100 ft., the passage measured 
1750. The discovery of this remark- 
able conduit explains at once why 
Siloam has been also regarded as a 
^ remt^'n^ fountain. Jerome appears to 
be the first who noticed this peculiar- 
ity ; he is at least the first who re- 
cords it. He says, ** Siloam is a foun- 
tain whose waters do not flow regu- 
larly, but on certain days and hours ; 
and issue with a great noise from 
caverns in the rock. 

No fountain about Jerusalem has 
obtained such a wide celebrity as 
Siloah, and yet it is only 8 times men- 
tioned in Scripture. Isaiah speaks 
of "the waters of Siloah that flow 
softly" ( viii. 6); Nehemiah says 
Shallum built ** the wall of the pool 
of Siloah by the king's garden" 
(iji. 15) — perhaps referring to the 



embankment of the large reservoir 
above referred to; and our Saviour 
conmianded the blind man, '* Go, wash 
in the pool of Siloam. ... He went 
his way, therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing." (John ix. 7.) These 
notices, however interesting, would 
leave us in doubt as to the position 
and identity of the fountam; but 
Josephus is e^licit on this point, 
when he says that the Tyropoeon ex- 
tended down to Siloam. Isaiah pro- 
bably refers to Siloah under the name 
of the Old Pool when he says, "Ye 
made also a ditch between the two 
walls for the water of the old pool." 
This diich may be the large reser- 
voir at the mouth of the Tyropoeon, 
constructed to retain the surplus 
waters of SHoah. (Isaiah xxii. 11. 
Comp. Jer. xxxix. 4, and Hi. 7 ; and 
Neh. iu. 15.) 

JEn-Bogd, now called by the Arabs 
Btr Eyub, " the Well of Job," and by 
Franks " the Well of Nehemiah," is 
situated in the bottom of the !^^on, 
a little below its junction with the 
valley of Hinnom. It has received 
its Frank title from the tradition that 
in it was hid the sacred fire of the 
Temple during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and which was recovered by 
Nehemiah on his return to Jerusalem. 
(2 Mac. i. 19-22.) It is 125 ft. deep, 
walled up with large hewn stones ter- 
minating in an arch above, apparently 
of high antiquity. There is now a 
small rude building over it, furnished 
with troughs into which the water is 
poured when drawn. £n-Bogel is 
first mentioned by Joshua as marking 
the boundary lletween Judab and 
Benjamin (xv. 7, 8, and xviii. 16). It 
was by this well that Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz, David's servants, waited for 
instructions from Hushai during Ab- 
salom's rebellion (2 Sam. xvii. 17) ; 
and here Adonijah, David's son, as- 
sembled his friends when he aspired 
to be king in his father s stead. 
(1 Kings i. 9.) 

After abundant rains the water of 
this well overflows, forming, with the 
smrface water of the neighbouring 
hills, a little stream in the Kidron. 
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ployed in repairing both Solomon's 
Pools and md aquMLnct leading from 
them to the H0I7 Gitj ; but whefn I 
retomed dnrine the present year I 
found the works neglected, and the 
water flowing only afl &r as Bethle- 
hem. 



It is said by Mejr ed-Din that near 
the bottom is a hoiixontal cutting 
leading to the trae sonxoe of the 

water. 

Aquedmeifrom As Pools ^Solomon, 
•—This aqnednct is not referred to in 
the Bible or in the writings of Joee- 
phns; but it is often mentioned in 
the Tahnnd as conYeyiog water from 
Etam to the Temple. Josephns in- 
forms ns that Pontins Pihite offended 
the Jews bjr expending the sacred 
treasures npon aquedncts» by which 
he brought water to the city from a 
distance of 400 furlongs ; and Mr. 
Williams has suggested that the 
aqueduct alluded to is that from 
Etam. This however is mere conjec- 
ture, and the length given by Jose- 
phus is about equal to 8 times the 
distance of Solomon's Pools. The 
fountain at Etam, and the course of 
the aqueduct, have been abeady de- 
scribed in Rte. 7. The aoueduct 
follows the windings of the hulnddes 
by Bethlehem to the valley of Hinnom, 
which it crosses upon 9 low arches, 
above Birket es-Sultan. Here is an 
Arabic inscription informing us that 
the aqueduct was buiU by ue Sultan 
el-Melek en-Nasr Mohammed of Egypt 
(eirea aj>, 1300) : of course he only 
repaired it. From hence it sweeps 
round the southern brow of Zion, and 
enters the city on the side of the hill 
above the Tyropoeon, where it can be 
traced for a snort distance, partly 
hewn in the rock, and partly supported 
on masonry against the side of the cliff. 
Mr. Wolcott entered it with a light 
at the point where it passes under the 
houses, and followed it for about 150 
ft. It is carried along the low ridge 
which crosses the norUiem port of the 
Tyropoeon in the line of David's 
street, and enters the Haram at the 
" Gate of the Chain.*' Just outside 
this gate is a large subterranean reser- 
voir, 84 ft. long, 42 broad, and 24 deep, 
which was doubtless supplied by the 
aqueduct. Dr. Barclay states that 
the aqueduct terminated in the great 
reservoir in front of el-Aksa. (§ 45.) 

When I was in Jerusalem in 1854 
agents of the govemmeat were em- 



§ 48. Akciekt Tombs. 

Ever^ hill and valley around the 
Holy City is thickly studded with these 
memorials of man's mortality. The 
summits of Zion and Bezetha; the 
slopes of Olivet andMoriah ; the rooky 

Elatean on the N.W. ; and the deep val- 
WB of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, are 
all cemeteries. The tombs of Jerusa- 
lem are far more munerous than her 
houses. Many of them are evidently 
very ancient ; and afew are interesting 
from their historic and sacred associa- 
tions. I shall now describe the most 
remarkable. 

Tomb 0/ David.— There is no his- 
toric fiEtct in the word of God more 
plainly stated than this, that king 
David, and most of his successors on 
the throne of Israel, were buried in 
Zion. The &ct has been disputed of 
course— what fBuot has not ? And M. 
de Saulcy believes he has ** demon- 
strated" that not only was David 
buried ^m. distant from Zion; but 
that the lid of his sarcophagus, rifled 
by his (M. de Saulcy's) own hands, 
is now actually in the Louvre ! Moat 
people, however, will prefer the testi- 
mony of Scripture to the theoiy of the 
Frenchman. The royal sepulchree 
were well known after the return of 
the Jews from Babylon, and Nehemiah 
incidentally describes their position. 
After mentioning the section of the 
dty wall built by Shallum, extending 
from the pool of Siloah to the " stairs 
that go down from the city of David»" 
he adds, — ^** After him ropaired Ne- 
hemiah, the son of Azbuk, unto the 
{^ace over against the sepulchree of 
David, and to the pool that was made, 
and unto the house of the mighty." 
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(Neh. lit. 15, 16.) The pool here 
referred to is unquestionably the 
lower pool, Birket es-Stdtan, in the 
▼alley of Hinnom ; and the whole de- 
scription shows that the royal tombs 
were on or near the southern brow of 
Zion. Josephus says that Solomon 
buried David with great pomp, and 
placed immense treasures along with 
his body in the tomb. These remained 
undisturbed till the time of Hyrcanus 
son of Simon Maccabcaus, who, being 
besieged by Antiochus Pius, and wish- 
ing to ^give him money to raise the 
siege, *' opened one room of David's 
sepulchre and took out 3000 talents." 
The tomb was again opened and 
plundered by Herod the Great, who 
was disappointed at not Ending more 
money, and consequently made an at- 
tempt to penetrate as £ftr as the bodies, 
" but two of his guards were killed by 
the flame that burst out on them," and 
ha was obliged to give up the sacri- 
legious attempt. (^Ant, xiu. 8, 4 ; and 
xvi. 7, 1.) We have a still later testi- 
mony to the preservation of these 
tombs in the words of the Apostle 
Peter regarding David : " He is both 
dead and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with, us unto this day.'* (Acts ii. 29.) 
From that time, however, the tojbI 
tombs are not once mentioned until 
the 12tU centy., when Benjamin of 
Tudela visited the Holy City, and 
wrote the following singular story. I 
insert it here as perhaps having some 
foundation in fact. ** On Mount Zion 
are the sepulchres of the house of 
David, and those of the kings who 
roigned after him. In consequence of 
the following circumstance this place 
is hardly to be recognised. 15 years 
ago one of the walls of the church on 
Zion (the Ccenacidum) fell down, and 
the patriaroh commanded the priest to 
repair it. He ordered stones to be 
taken from the original wall of Zion 
for that purpose, and 20 workmen 
were hired at stated wages, who broke 
stones taken from the very foimdation 
of the wall of Zion. Two labourers 
thus employed found a stone which 
covered the mouth of a cave. This 
th^ entered in searoh of treasuros, 
and proceeded until they reached a 



large hall, supported by pillars of 
marble, encrusted with gold and sUver, 
and beforo which stood a table with a 
golden sceptro and crown. This was 
the sepulchro of David ; to the left 
they saw that oi Solomon in a similar 
state ; and so on the sepulchros of the 
other kings buried there. They saw 
chests locked up^ and wero on the 
point of entering when a blast of wind 
like a storm issued from the mouth of 
the cave with such foroe that it threw 
them lifeless on the ground. They 
lay thero until evening, when they 
heard a voice commanding them to go 
forth from the place. Tney immedi- 
ately rushed out and communicated 
the strange tale to the Patriaroh, who 
summoned a learned rabbi, and heard 
from him that this was indeed the 
tomb of the great king of Israel. The 
patriaroh ordered ue tomb to be 
walled up so as to hide it effectually." 
The narrator closes by the statement, 
'* The above-mentiohed rabbi told me 
all this." This extravagant legend 
was most probably founded on some 
narrow basis of truth, garnished by 
the lively imagination of the wortlw 
Benjamin, or lus Mend the rabbi. It 
may bear about the same relation to 
truth that the characters and pictures 
of Benjamin Disraeli's * Tancred ' do 
to the realities of Eastern life. 

The royal sepulchres were doubtless 
hewn in the rock, like other tombs of 
great men in that age ; and if so they 
must still exist. If the entrance 
should be accidentallv covered over 
with the d^ris of fallen buildings, 
they m^ht remain hidden and un- 
known for ag|es; and when all the 
resident Christians were so piously and 
so fully occupied in grafting Christian 
traditions upon every nook and comer 
of the Holy Cit^, it is not strange that 
the tomb of David should be forgotten. 
About the middle of the 15th centy. 
the tombs are referred to by several 
travellers, and one (Tucher of Nurem- 
berg, A.D. 1479) says that the Muslems 
had converted the crypt, or lower 
story of the Coenaculum (see § 58), 
into a mosk, within which wero shown 
the tombs of David, Solomon, and the 
other kings. In the following oenfy. 
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scriptiona, now mostly obliterated. 
One has a +, and the words THC 
ATI AC C\(tfH; another exhibits some 
traces of painting on the walls and ceil- 
ing, consisting chiefly of glories round 
the heads of Greek saints. This is the 
tomb usually shown by the monks as 
the place where the Apostles hid 
themselves after the capture of the 
Saviour. The tombs in these cliffs are 
almost all plain chambers hewn in the 
limestone rock, without any architec* 
tural omamenl^ save here and there a 
moulding round the door. As works 
of art they have no interest ; but we 
may perhaps conclude from the words 
of Jeremisdi that this was one of the 
ancient Jewish cemeteries, (vii. 32, 
and xix. 2-12.) 

About half way up the side of the 
hill, directly opposite the Pool of 
Siloam, is the reputed site of AcddaTna, 
"the Field of Blood," bought with 
the •• 30 pieces of silver," the price of 
our Lord's betrayal. (Matt, xxvii. 7, 
8 ; Acts i. 19.) It is a long vaulted 
building of massive masonry, in front 
of a precipice of rock, in winch is ap- 
parently a natural cave. The interior 
IS excavated to the depth of some 20 
ffc., thus forming an immense charnel- 
house. At each end is an opening, 
through which we have a dim view of 
the interior ; the bottom is empty and 
dry, with a few half-decayed bones 
scattered over it. The tradition iden- 
tif3ring it is as old as the time of 
Jerome ; and is referred to by almost 
every pilgrim and traveller from that 
age to the present day. The charnel- 
house is first mentioned by Maunde- 
ville. The bodies of the dead were 
thrown loosely into it, and the soil 
was believed to possess the remark- 
able power of consuming them in the 
short space of 24 hrs. On this account, 
it is said, many shiploads of it were 
cfittried away in the year 1218 to the 
celebrated Campo Santo at Pisa. 
(Pooocke*s Description of the East, p. 
25.) The place does not appear to 
have been used for burial for more 
than a centy., though some travellers 
affirm they have seen bodies in it 
within the last 50 yrs. 



Fiirer, a German traveller, professes to 
have visited the tombs, and gives a 
brief description. •* On the left of the 
Ccsnaculum, under the choir, is a large 
vaulted cave ; from it we come by a 
narrow passage, shut in by^ wooden 
nuls, to an arch on the left; in which 
is a very long and lofty monument, 
cut entirely out of the rock, with carv- 
ing admirably executed. Under this 
are buried David, Solomon^ and the 
other kings of Judah." This account 
also partakes of the marvellous, and 
must be received with caution. It is 
a £Ekct, however, that Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems, have now for more than 
4 centuries agreed in regarding the 
Coenaculum as the spot beneath which 
tiie dust of the kings of Judah lies. 
Numbers of Jews may be often seen 
standing close to the venerable build- 
ing, looking with affectionate sadness 

\ toward the spot. In 1839 Sir Moses 
Mnntfifiore a nd his party were ad- 
mitted to the mosk, which they de- 
scribe as a spacious vaulted building. 
They were led to a trellised doorway 
through which they saw the tomb. 
The guardians of the mosk say the real 
tomb is underneath. It is impossible 
to determine frt)m these confrised and 
exaggerated reports whether the tomb 
of David is here or not. It is to be 
hoped, however, that ere long the 
m^ and cave may be thrown open, 
like the Haram, to travellers and an- 
tiquarians. Then perhaps some an- 
cient and interesting monuments may 
be brought to light. Of one thing we 
may be assured, that the sepulchre of 
David cannot have been &r distant 
from the building now said to stand 
over it. 

Tamhs in the VaUey of Hiimom, — 
Leaving the tomb of David, and de- 
scending through ploughed fields on 
the southern declivily of Zion, we 
reach the Valley of Hmnom. (See § 
30.) The whole cliffs on its southern 
side are honeycombed with tombs — 
most of them very old ; small gloomy 
caves, with narrow doorways. A few 
have imperfect Hebrew inscriptions, 
not older than the 8th or 9th centniy. 
There ore also some with Greek in- 
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Tombs in Ihe Valley of JehoeliaphaU 
—From the cemetery of Hinnom we 
pass over to that of Jehoshaphat, where 
we find the humble modem Jewish 
tombs scattered thickly aromid the 
proud monuments of their ancestors. 
In the little village of Kefr Silw&n 
are some rock sepulchres worth a 
visit. The people may be rude and 
troublesome at first ; but if the travel- 
ler treats them with cool respeotM 
indifference they will soon leave him 
to his researches. The scene pre- 
sented to the view of the traveller 
when he climbs up to this strange 
village is one of the most remarkable 
and picturesque around the city. Op- 
posite to him the summit of Moriah is 
crowned by the massive walls of the 
Haram, from which Ophel descends 
in broken masses of rock and terraces 
of olives ; while at his feet is the deep, 
barren bed of the Eidron, expanding 
a little flEirther down, at its junction 
with the Tyropceon, into verdant gar- 
dens — then receiving the gloomy 
Tophet, whose precipitous southern 
bank, dotted with dark caves, pr()jects 
eastward, contracting the pleasant val- 
ley into a narrow rugged rayine. And 
the village itself is remar^aUe, cling- 
ing to the rocky bank of the Kidron 
— its inhabitants a kind of semi-trog- 
lodytes. .. Tombs are here excavated 
in the cli^s, one above another, many 
of them now occupied as dwellings; 
while to the front of others rude huts 
are stuck on. " The cries of infancy 
are heard to issue from the gloomy 
recesses of ancient sepulchres; and 
where the bodies of the nobles of 
Judah were consigned to their last 
y home, with all the pomp of funeral 
c ceremony, flocks of sheep and goats 
are now driven for nightly shelter." 
t The tombs are in general better finish- 
I ed than those of Hinnom ; and a few 
: of them belong to another style, per- 
i haps to another race. One, minutely 
i described by M. de Saulcy, and situ- 
ated at the N. end of the village, re- 
t sembles in its architecture some of 
i the tombs of Egypt, and still more a 
i; sepulchral moniunent dug out by 
Botta from the mound of Khorsabad. 
It is a monolith, partially isolated; 
[Syria and PalesHne.^ 



the sides contract slightly, and are 
surmounted by a deep Egyptian cor- 
nice. De Saulcy's "conviction" is 
that this is the chapel where >Bolo- 
mon's Egyptian wife performed the 
sacred rites of her native cotmtry, 
(1 Kings vii. 8-12 ; 2 ;Ohron. viii. 11.) 
The most remarkable group of se- 
pulchral monuments aioimd the Holy 
City is that in.Jehoshapbat, below the 
S.E. angle /ot the fiaram. There are 
4 tombs here in a range, on the 1« 
bank of the valley, which, from their 
situation in the deep narrow glen and 
the style of their architecture, are 
justly calculated to.arrest the attention 
of every traveller ; the first we reach 
pn commgup from iKefr«6ilw^ is now 
generally call^ 

Vhe T<mb af ZacAarta«.— This is a 
cubical monolithic structure, sepa* 
rated from the natural rock, of which 
it fcoms a part, by a broad excavated 
passage. Each side measures about 
17 ft., and is ornamented with 2 co- 
lumns in the centre, and a quarter 
column adjoining a pilaster at each 
angle, fdl Ionic. They support a 
broad cornice, over which rises a 
quadrangular, equilateral p^Tamid. 
The whole monimient is apparently 
solid. It is said to have been con- 
structed in honour of Zechariah, who 
was stoned in the court of the temple 
in the reign of Joash (2 Ohron. xxiv, 
21), the same of whom our Lord 
speaks as slain ** between the temple 
and the altar." (Matt, xxiii. 85.) Such 
is the modem theory ; but the Jeru* 
saJem Itinerary^ of the 4th centy., says 
it is the tomb of Isaiah ; and Benja- 
min of Tudela, in the 12th centy., 
appears to describe it as the sepulclire 
of king Uzziah. There is not a sha- 
dow of evidence that it was ever 
intended for any of these, and the 
style of the architecture can scarcely 
be earlier than our era. The Jews 
hold it in high respect, and prayers 
offered up at it are said to be of un- 
failing efficacy. It is the great wish 
of every Jew to be buried as close to 
it as possible. 

The Tomb of Absalom resembles the 

H 
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writer before the 12th centy., when 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions it. The 
author of the Jemsalem Itinerary calls 
it the monument of Hezekiah ; and 
Adamnanus, in the 7th centy., seems 
to speak of it as the tomb of Jehosha^ 
phat. The precise date of the monu- 
ment it is difficult to determine. It 
bears a striking resemblance to some 
of those we have seen in Petra ; and 
this would seem to favour the suppo- 
sition of Dr. Bobinson, that it is pro- 
bably to be referred to the time ox the 
Herods, who were of Idumean deso&it, 
and maintained an intercourse between 
Petra and Jerusalem. The strange 
mingling of the Greek and Egyptian 
styles, observable both here and in 
Petra, would not be inconsistent with 
the age of the Herods. Mr. Fergus- 
son regards the pyramid on Absalom's 
tomb as a modem improvement, 
chiefly because it is anomlalQus ; but 
there is no evidence of this on the 
monument itself— the work appears to 
be all of the same age. 

Tomb of 8t. Jamee. — A few paces N. 
of the monument of Zachanas is a 
large excavated chamber in the side 
of the cliff, having in front a porch 
supported by 2 cdumns and 2 half- 
columns of the Doric order, connected 
by an architrave, over which is a Doric 
frieze, with triglyphs and a cornice ; the 
order is about 10 ft. high. The porch 
is 18 ft. wide by 9 deep ; and on its 
N. side are a door and staircase lead- 
ing to the rock overhead. On the 
E. a plain door admits to the princi- 
pal sepulchral chamber, about 17 ft. 
by 14, from which open 3 smaller 
chambers, with recesses for bodies. 
On the S. side of the vestibule is a 
door leading through an excavated 
passage to the monument of Ze- 
chariah. 

In this tomb, says tradition, the 
Apostle James sought refuge during 
the interval which elapsed between 
the crucifixion and resurrection of our 
Lord. The tradition is first found in 
Gregory of Tours, where it is said, 
that, when James saw the Saviour dead 
upon the cross, he vowed he woidd 
neither eat nor drink until he should 



preceding in some degree, and I 
therefore place the two together, 
though the 2 other tombs of the group 
lie between them. The lower part of 
this monument is a monolith, isolated 
like that of Zechariah, but the upper 
part is of masonry. The body of the 
monument is a cube, 22 ft. on each 
side ; and the columns and pilasters are 
arranged in precisely th« same way as 
the former. Over the columns, how- 
ever, is a Doric frieze, ornamented 
with tri^yphs and yatercB^ and over 
this an Egyptian cornice ; so fax the 
material is the solid rock. The upper 
part consists of 2 layers of large 
stones terminating the cube; then a 
cylinder, composed of 8 more layers, 
ornamented with projecting cable- 
mouldings ; and the whole terminates 
in a singular concave-curved pyramid, 
crowned by a tuft of palm-leaves. The 
total height above the present surfiEUie 
of the ground is nearly 64 ft., of which 
37 are masonry. Its lower part is 
now buried to some depth in a mass 
of stones, thrown at it by Jews, who, 
believing it to be really the pillar of 
Absalom mentioned in Scripture, have 
been in the habit horn, time immemo- 
riid of showing their horror at his 
rebellious conduct by casting a stone 
and spitting as they pass by. Most 
of them, however, might save them- 
selves the trouble* if they would only 
reflect on the words of our Lord : 
"He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone." 

In the lower part is a small cham- 
ber 8 ft. square, to which we enter by 
a little door on the E. side, above 
the cornice ; the ceiling is flat, with 
an ornamental panel, and a Greek 
moulding for a cornice. On the K. 
and W. sides of the chamber are re- 
cesses 2 ft. deep, and there is now a 
small hole broken through the western 
wall. The interior is encumbered with 
rubbish, so that the receptacles for 
the dead, if any exist, are covered. 

The slyle of the architecture shows 
at once that this cannot be the jpiUar 
Absalom had " reared up for himself 
during his lifetime in the king's dale '* 
(2 Sam. xviii. 18) ; and, indeed, his 
name is not attached to it by any 
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see him risen again. On the third day 
our Lord showed himself to the apos- 
tle, saying, " Arise and eat, for I have 
now risen frcon the dead." The story, 
however, does not appear to have been 
attached to this cave till the time of 
Maundeville, in the 14th centy. 

The Tomb of Jehoshaphat is in the 
N.E. angle of the excavated area 
around the pillar of Absalom. . The 
pediment alone is now visible, owing 
to the accumulation of rubbish. It is 
richly onuunented with foliage, and 
has a strange and striMng appearance, 
as if rising up in all its beauty out of 
the h^art of the mountain. The in- 
terior is inaccessible, having been 
filled up, it is said, by Jews, in con- 
sequence of an incident that occurred 
in 1842. A member of the Chaldean 
church, educated at Bome, visited 
Jerusalem, and attempted to explore 
this tomb. While thus engaged, he 
found a Hebrew MS. roll, containing 
the Pentateuch. The discovery pro- 



duced much sensation at the time, 
but the Jews said it was one of those 
which they are in the habit of burying 
in the graves of their rabbis. This 
tomb cannot, of course, be that of 
King Jehoshaphat, who " was buried 
with his fathers in the Qity of David 
hisfather." (1 Kings xxii. 50.) Indeed, 
so late as the 7th centy., these 2 ex- 
cavated sepulchres are said by Adam- 
nanus to be those of Simeon the Just« 
and Joseph the husband of the Virgin 
Mary; and Arculf^ in the year 700, 
was shown " the tower of Jehoshaphat, 
in which his tomb is seen " — evidently 
referring to the so-called pillar of 
Absalom. 

Tombs of the PropJieU^—Txamn^ 
away from these singular monuments in 
the bed of the Kidron, and ascending 
the rocky terraced side of Olivet for 
about a quarter of a mile in a S.E. di- 
rection, we reach the tombs of the 
Prophets. They are situated on the 
side of the hill, between the footpath 
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and the main road to Bethany. Their 
poflition is marked on the map, but, as 
the entrance is not easily discovered, 
it is as well to take a guide. These 
tombs are different in plan and style 
from all others yet known round 
the Holy City, and therefore deserve 
a visit. Through a long descending 
gallery, the first part of which is 
winding, we enter a circular chamber, 
about 24 ft. in diameter and 10 high, 
having a hole in its roof, through 
which an entrance may be also ob- 
tained. From this chamber, 2 parallel 
galleries, 10 ft. high and 5 wide,- are 
carried southwards through the rock 
for about 60 ft. ; a third diverges S.E., 
extending 40 ft. They are connected 
by 2 cross galleries in concentric 
curves, one at their extreme end, the 
other in the middle. The outer one 
is 115 ft. long, and has a range of 30 
niches on the level of its floor, ra- 
diating outwards. Two small cham- 
bers with similar niches also open 
into it. 

No inscriptions, sarcophagi, or re- 
mains of any kind, have ever been 
discovered tending to throw a single 
ray of light on the age or history of 
these mysterious mansions of the dead. 
I know not when or why they got 
their present name ; but one thmg is 
certain — they can have nothing to do 
with the tombs of the prophets, which 
Christ told the Pharisees they " built." 
The accompanying plan will show 
the intricate nature of these singular 
excavations better than any descrip- 
tion. 

T(ymb of Helena, commonly called 
the Tmribe of the Kings.— The position 
of this remarkable excavation has 
already been pointed out. (§31.) In 
going from the city we follow the N. 
road through the Damascus gate, or 
the branch leading into it from the 
Yafa gate. As we, however, have 
just been visiting the Tombs of the 
Prophets on Olivet, we may descend 
and cross the Kidron at the Chapel 
of the Virgin, and then, striking up the 
steep path to the N.E. angle of the 
city, follow the Anathoth road to 
where it begins to descend into the 



bed of the Kidron, Itnd then turn to 
the 1. round a rocky promontory of 
Bezetha. Here we may observe some 
traces of the ancient wall of Agrippa ; 




Tomb of HeleDa, commonly called the Tombs 
of the Kings* 

and not far off, beautifully situated in 
a sequestered ravine, is a rock tomb 
in excellent preservation, which some 
would identify with the- FuUere Tomb, 
said by Josephus to be near the spot 
where the w^ bent southwards. {B. J. 
V. 4, 2.) Continuing westward along 
the southern side of the valley, we 
pass numerous other tombs in the 
cliffs — perhaps the "royal caverns" 
through which the wall of Bezetha 
ran alter passing the monument of 
Helena. One of them is revered by 
the Jews as the grave of Simeon the 
Just. (Joseph., Ant. xii. 2, 1.) 

The tomb of Helena is J m. N. of 
the Damascus gate, and about 60 yds. 
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to the rt. of the Nftbulus road. On 
reaching the qx)t we find a hrosA 
trench hewn in the solid rock, which 
here forms the level surface of the 
ground. The western end slopes gra- 
dually to the bottom, some 18 ft. deep. 
On descendin^t we observe on the 1. 
a very low arched doorway, opening, 
through a wall of rock 7 ft. thick, into 
an excavated court 92 ft. long by 87 
wide. Its depth is now only about 
18 ft.; but the bottom is evidently 
encumbered with an accumulation of 
rubbish. The walls all round are of 
the native rock hewn smooth. On the 
western side fs a vestibule, or porch, 
39 ft. wide, 17 deep, and 15 high, also 
hewn in the rock ; the open front was 
originally 27 ft. wide, but the sides 
are now much broken. It was sup- 
ported by 2 columns in the middle, 
and apparently a semi-column at each 
side, but these are now entirely gone, 
with the exception of a fragment of 
one of the capitals which depends 
r from the architrave. Along the front 
extend a deep frieze and cornice ; the 
former riohly ornamented with clusters 
of ^pes, triglyphs, and paterse, alter- 
nating over a continuous garland of 
fruit and foliage, which was carried 
down the sides. Unfortunately, this 
beautiful fa9ade is almost wholly ob- 
literated, partly by the tooth of time, 
but chiefly by the hand of man. It 
has suffered much even within the 
last few years. 

At the southern side of the vesti- 
bule is the entrance to the tomb. The 
door, with its accessaries, is one of the 
most remarkable and ingenious pieces 
of mechanism which have been handed 
down to us from antiquity. It de- 
serves attention for its own sake, and 
also as affording strong corroborative 
evidence of tho identity of the monu- 
ment. The opening is very small, 
and considerably below the floor of 
the vestibule ; the rock around it, too, 
has been broken and destroyed, but 
enough remains to show its plan. 
Originally the door could only be 
approached by a straight subterranean 
corridor, 10 ft. long, the entrance to 
which was by a trap-door, closely 
covered with a flag. The landing- 



place below this trap-door was on the 
very brink of a well or pit, which 
could only be avoided by great cau- 
tion. Passing this and crawling along 
the low corridor, the door was found 
to be covered with a heavy circular 
slab of stone running in a groove, in- 
clining upwards to the 1., and could 
thus only be moved from its place by 
means of a lever pressing from rt. to 
1. This would have been a simple 
process, had the whole slab and groove 
been exposed ; but they were so care- 
fully concealed by the sides of the 
corridor, ^at they seemed a piece of the 
solid rock ; and there was besides on 
the 1., in a little passage, another slab 
sliding in another groove at right an- 
gles to the former, which, being shot 
in, served as a bolt and made the 
door immovable. These complicated 
arrangements, combined with the 
strength of the materials, rendered 
the entrance impracticable except to 
the initiated. And there was in ad- 
dition an inner door invented to serve 
as a trap to the unwary robber. It 
was a massive slab of stone, fitting 
exactly into the deeply recessed 
opening, and so hung upon pivots 
above and below that it yielded to 
pressure from without, but imme- 
diately fell back into its place on the 
pressure being removed. Should any 
one be so unfortunate as to enter and 
leave the door for an instant, his 
fate was sealed ; for it fitted so closely 
into the deep recess that he had no 
possible means of pulling it open 
again. The roof of the corridor is 
now broken away, and the corridor 
itself, as well as the pit at its original 
entrance, nearly filled u^ with rub- 
bish ; but a careful examination and 
a little excavation lay bare the whole 
puzzle. 

An old derwish is generally at hand 
to guide travellers through the inte- 
rior ; but it is always better to bring 
candles, torches, and suitable gar- 
ments from the city, for the vaults 
are dark, damp, and dirty. 

The first room we enter, after 
crawling through the low door, is a 
mere antechamber 18 i ft. by 19. Its 
walls, and those of all we other 
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apartments, conalst of the natural rock 
hewn smooth. On the S. side are two 
low doors leading to other chamhers, 
and on the W. one. The doors were 
once closed b^ stone slabs with carved 
panels, shutting from within, appa- 
rently on the same principle as the 
outer door : they are now broken, 
and the fragments lie scattered about. 
The first chamber on the S.E, mea- 
sures 11 ft. by 12, and has 8 low 
recesses on the eastern and south- 
ern sides, running into the walls 
at right angles, and intended for 
bodies. The second room adjoining 
is about 13 ft. sq., and has 3 recesses 
on the S., and 3 on the W,; the 
central ones having higher openings. 
On the rt. hand of the entrance-door 
is a small door leading by a staircase 
and inclined plane down to an under- 
chamber, on each of three sides of 
which is a large arched niche, where 
sarcophagi of white marble once stood. 
They are now^ aU broken; but the 
lid of one is. still there, finely orna- 
mented with wreaths of flowers. 

The door on* the W. of the ante- 
chamber leads into an apartment 13^ 
ft. square, apparently one of the most 
important in the whole structure. It 
has no less than 9 recesses — 3 on 
the N., 3 on the S., and 3 on the W. 
side; the central ones being larp^er 
and of a different plan. Passmg 
tiirough the oentral recess on the N., 
we entier a low door,* and descend by 
an inclined plane to another vault, 
with an arched recess opposite the 
entrance, and one on the 1. Here 
once lay the lid of a marble sarco- 
phagus, richly carved with wreaths 
and flowers. M. de Saulcy, on seeing 
it, immediately concluded that it was 
the veritable sarcophagus of king 
I)avidr and consequently carried it 
ofi^'to the Louvre, where the curious 
may now see it. 

Over most of the recesses for bodies 
are little triangular niches for sepul- 
chral lamps ; and behind the recesses 
are small chambers, the openings of 
which seem to have been covered by 
the stone sarcophagi. May not these 
have been intended to contain such 
■•xticles of value as were usually 



placed in tombs of persons of distinc- 
tion? It would seem, also, that the 
two lower chambers or vaults were 
designed as the resting-places of the 
chief personages. Here alone were 
found richly sculptured marble sar- 
cophagi; and the vaults themselves 
were more remote and more carefully 
concealed than the others — each in 
&ct forming a kind of sanctum. The 
accompanym^ plan will serve to guide 
the traveller m his explorations, and 
enable the reader to comprehend the 
above details. It may be worthy of 
notice that each of the sepidchral 
chambers has a raised dais, or dewan, 
formed of the rock; round the sides, 
similar to those in some of the exca- 
vations at Petra. 

The first question one naturally 
asks after completing his examination 
of these tombs is, By whom were they 
constructed, and for whom were they 
intended ? It is a singjular fact that 
there is not an inscribed stone or 
sculptured device in or around them 
to throw a ray of light on their his- 
tory. In this respect, too, they re- 
semble the tombs of Petra ; but are 
widely different from those of Egypt, . 
Palmyra, and Borne, where not only 
every monument and excavation, but 
every niche, has its record. The no- 
tices of them in history are few and 
&r from satisfiictoiT. It is not strange 
therefore, that their origin and object 
shoidd be keenly disputed. Almost 
every writer on the Holy City, who 
lays any claim to learning and ori- 
ginality, has deemed it necessary to 
have a theory of his own. M. de 
Saulcv has not only "demonstrated 
them ' to be the tombs of the kings 
of Judah ; but hj a signal triumph of 
antiquarian lo^c he has identified 
the particular niche of each monarch ! 
Mr. Fergusson, on the opposite ex- 
treme, maintains that " their architec- 
ture is undoubtedlv later than the 
Christian era, and the slab, which de 
Saulcy calls the cover of the sarco- 
phagus of David, is certainly more 
modem than the time of ConatantineJ" 
Mr. Williams again believeatbem to be Y 
the "monuments of Her od." and co n- j 
siders their splendour ana extent en- 
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tirely suited to the magnlflcent ideas 
of that great monarch, whose ambition 
it was to be the founder of a dynasty. 
Dr. Schultz identifies them with the 
"Boyal Tombs" mentioned bv Jo- 
sephus as being in the line of Agrip- 
pa wall. And Dr. Bobinson, taiking 
history and ancient topographical 
notices as his guides, shows this to 
be the Tomb of Helena, We have 
ample room here for selection, and 
most people will now think it waste 
of time to invent anything new. Se- 
riously, however, I feel inclined to 
adopt the last theory ; believing that, 
if the arguments in fitvour of it do 
not amount to absolute proofs they at 
least reach the highest degree of pro- 
bability. But the reader shall judge 
for himself. 

Helena was the widowed queen of 
Monobazus, king of Adiabane. 
Having, with her son Izates, who 
succeeded to the throne, become a 
proselyte to Judaism, she fixed her 
residence at Jerusalem, where, during 
the prevalence of the famine pre- 
dicted by Agabus, in the days of 
Claudius Csesar (Acts xi. 28), she re- 
lieved multitudes of the poor suffering 
Jews by her unbounded liberality. 
Having determined to end her days 
• in tiie Holy City, she prepared her se- 
pulchre during her lifetime, as was then 
the custom, doubtless intending that 
her son and his family should also be 
buried in the same place. It so hap- 
pened that she and her son were con- 
signed to this tomb at the same time. 
May not their remains have been 
placed in those marble sarcophagi, 
the fragments of which were lately 
to be seen in the two lower 
vaults ? 

The Tomb of Helena is thrice men- 
tioned by Josephus—once as marked 
by 3 pyramids, at a distance of 3 
stadia from the city ; again, as oppo- 
site to the gate near which Titus first 
approached the city on the N. ; and 
lastly, in the description of Agrippa's 
wall as given above (§ 38). The py- 
ramids probably resembled those 
which surmount some of the tombs at 
Petra, and may have stood over the 
£Ei9ade. They were still here in the 



time of Euseblns, who tnentions them 
as trrriAou fiio^oi'cif . Jerome describes 
their position with some little defi- 
niteness. Hd states that, as Paula 
approached the city from the N., the 
mausoleum of Helena lay on the 1. 
The ancient northern ro^ is still 
here, passing close on the W. of these 
tombs, and we know from other 
incidental notices that Paula came 
to the city by it. Thus then the 
tomb of Helena, according to Jerome 
and Eusebius, lay E. of the road, 3 
stadia from the city, and this accords 
with the position of the excavations 
above described. The pyramids, in- 
deed, are gone; and we could not exr 
pect them to have remained, since 
the rock-hewn &9ade is well-nigh de- 
stroyed. But there is still a stronger 
arg|ument for their identity in a de- 
scription given by the Greek writer 
Pausanias in the 2nd oenty. ** In 
speaking of the sepulchres he had seen, 
he mentions two as being worthy of 
Particular admiration, viz. that of 
king Mausolus in Caria, and that 
of Helena at Jerusalem. This latter 
he describes as remarkable for its 
door, which was of the same rock, 
and was so contrived that, when tiie 
returning year brought round a parti- 
cular day and hour, it then opened by 
means of mechanism alone, and after 
a short time closed again; had one 
tried to open it at another time, he 
must first have broken it with vio- 
lence." It is impossible not to re- 
cognise in this exaggerated account 
the remarkable mechanism of the 
external door as above described. 
Doubtiess the secret of its construc- 
tion was carefully preserved, and 
many fables circulated regarding it. 
The present state of the doorway 
shows that the latter part at least of 
Pausanias^s statement was true, and 
that it had to be broken ere an en- 
trance could be secured. Though the 
tomb of Helena was one of the most ce- 
lebrated monuments about Jerusalem 
during the first four centuries of our 
era, it was wholly overlooked fix)m 
that time till near the close of the 
16th centy., when it was brought 
into notice again under the name 
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which it still bears, "The Tombs of 
the Kings." 

Tlte Tamhs of tfte Judges.— Con^ 
tinning up the valley of Jehosha- 
phat toT ^ m., we strike the path 
leading to Neby Samwil, following 
which i m. farther, we have some 
40 paces on otir rt. the Tombs of the 
Judges. As we approach them we 
observe that the rocks on each side 
of the road are filled with ordinsrfy 
sepulchres ; but the so-called Tombs 
of the Judges are more extensive 
and more elaborately finished than 
any of the others — ^in fact, they are 
among the most interestingsepulchrai 
monuments around the Holy Gity. 
To examine them fal^ it is necessary 
to bring candles or torches. The 
entrance feces the W., and has an 
op9n vestibule, 13 ft. by 9 ; the sides 
and architrswe ornamented with a 
plain moulding, 8Hid the latter sur- 
mounted by ft^ curious p^ment, with 
flowers and tfttcery surrounding' a 
torch in the centre, and having also a 
torch at each angle. In the back 
wall of the vestibule is a narrow door 
similarly ornamented, opening into 
the main chamber, 20 ft. by 19, and 
8 ft. high. On its N. side are two 
tiers of recesses ; seven in the lower 
and six in the upper tier. On the 1. 
of the door is one recess. The centre 
of the S. wall is pierced by a door 
opening into a room 8 ft. square, con- 
taining three recesses oil each. of its 
three sides, T^th an- aifched- niche or 
shelf over them. In the B. walTof the 
main* chamber is another door leading 
into a chamber similar to that on the 
S., but with tw^b tiers of ifecesses. At 
the N.E. angle of the main chamber 
a flight of steps leads down to two 
vaults with recesses and niches. In 
this sepulchre there are between 60 
and 70 rteceptacles for bodies; and 
there may perhaps be others still un- 
explored: Beautiful- detailed plans 
and section^ are given in mlliams's 
• HoVy Gityi* 2nd ed., vc^i ii. 

Dr. Bobittfiton says he has been able 
to find nbnbtice of these tomb6 earlier 
than the time of Ct>tovicus (a.d. 1598), 
who gives Itiem no name. Sandys, 



in 1611, calls them the Sepulchres of 
the Prophets. Quaresimus first de- 
scribes them under their present name, 
and refers them to the Hebrew Judges 
of the Old Testament. But the name, 
however it originated, more probably 
had reference to the Judges of tblj 
Sanhedrim ; and was appUed in con* 
sequence of the fancied correspond- 
ence of tlie number of niches with 
the number of members composing 
that tribunal. 

Other Tombs may be seen along the 
high ground N. of the above, some of 
which would repay the time and 
titouble of a thorough exploration. 
Oiie of peculiar interest was disco- 
vered a few years ago by Dr. Bar- 
clay, and a sketch and plan of it are 
given in Bartlett*s * Jerusalem Re- 
visited* It is situated about f m. 
N.E. of the Tombs of the Judges, 
and is surrounded by extensive foun- 
dations and the remains of a consider- 
ajble tbwni called by the Arabs El-Mu- i 
sahny. The ruins cover the two sides 
of a ravine wliich falls into Wady Beit 
Hanina from the E., and among them 
are some fragments of columns of an 
immense size. But the most interest- 
ing monument in the place is one of 
the large tombs. In front is an ir- 
regular area wholly excavated in the 
limestone rock, at one side of which 
is an open porch whose walls are cut 
in the Jewish bevelled style, to re- 
semble masonty; and most of this 
cutting is in as perfect a state of pre- 
servation as if executed yesterday. 
A spacious round-arched aoor opens 
on a Icu-ge chamber in whose sides are 
the usiml* recesses for bodies; and 
beyond it is another smaller chamber. 
Thife tomb is unquestionably Jewish ; 
and from its unique style of orna- 
ment is highly interesting. 

The Tomb or Monument of Herod is 
twic6 named by Josephus ; first, when 
Titus intended to break up his camp 
on Scopus, and approach nearer the 
city, it is said that " he stationed a 
body of men, horse and foot, to check 
the sallies of the enemy, and em- 
ployed the main body of his army in 
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levelling the intervening ground as 
far as the walls/* He swept away 
the garden-walls, hedges, and fruit- 
trees, filled up hollows and chasms, 
removed eminences ; " and thus the 
whole space fix)m Scopus to the Mo- 
numents of Herody adjacent to what is 
called the Serpent's Pool, was reduced 
to a level." {B. J. v. 3. 2.) At first 
sight it might appear that the ground 
spoken of as having been levelled 
was that between Scopus and the 
neighbouring wall on the N. of the 
city; and that, therefore, the monu- 
ments of Herod were somewhere near 
the N.E. angle. But a glance at the 
nature of the ground, and an exami- 
nation of other incidental statements 
of Josephus, show plainly enough 
that this was not the section levelled. 
Inmiediately on the S. of Scopus runs 
the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
along its southern brow, as has been 
seen, was built the wall of Bezetha. 
No general would, therefore, select 
such a site for his camp, or com- 
mence his approaches from such a 
quarter, especially while he could 
find open and level ground a little 
farther W. But from a subsequent 
chapter of Josephus we learn that, 
when the levellmg process was com- 
pleted and the place prepared, Titus 
encamped with one division opposite 
the N. W, comer of the city ; while the 
other division extended itself down 
as far as the front of Hippicus. As 
the space which Titus levelled for 
the camp extended from Scopus on 
the one side to the monuments of 
Herod on the other, the latter must 
have been situated somewhere W. of 
Hippicus ; and as the monuments are 
said to have been near the Serpent's 
Pool, this can be no other than the 
Upper Pool, now Birket el-Mamilla, 
which, as we have seen, Nehemiah 
calls the Dragon Well (ii. 18. See 
§ 47). And Josephus's second notice 
of Herod's monument shows that it 
must have been W. of the city and 
near this spot {B. J. v. 12, 2). A 
short distance 8. of the upper pool 
may be seen some large masses of 
rubbish and ruins, coverinff a few 
sepulchral caves hewn in the rock. 



These Dr. Schultz supposes to be the 
remains of the monuments of Herod ; 
and their position answers well to the 
notices of Josephus. 

The Grotto of Jeremiah is situated 
on the southern side of the rocky hill, 
a short distance N.E. of the Damas- 
cus Grate. It is a huge rude cave 
excavated in the rock, and appears to 
be a section of an old quarry. Dr. 
Schultz suggests that it may be the 
monument of Alexander Jannieus, 
described by Josephus as in front of 
Antonia (B. J. v. 7, 3). Beside it is 
another cave, latterly used as a reser- 
voir. A flight of steps hewn in the 
rock leads down to a chamber with a 
vaulted roof supported by a massive 
pillar, and from this another flight of 
steps descends to a much more spa- 
cious cave, vaulted in like manner. 
The walls and piers are covered, in 
both caves, with a thick coating of 
cement. 



§ 49. Other Ancient Sites. 

The Fullers' Field is mentioned in 
the Old Testament twice ; first, where 
Isaiah is instructed to go forth to meet 
Ahaz "at the end of the conduit of 
the upper pool in the highway of the 
fullers' field " (Isa. vii. 3) ; and again, 
where Babshakeh and his companions 
•* stood by the conduit of the upper pool 
in the highwav of the fullers' field " 
(2 Kings xviii. 17). The upper 
pool is well known (§ 47). Near it 
the fullers, '* cleansers of woollen gar- 
ments," apparently plied their trade, 
and spread out the clothes to dry 
alongside the great road leading past 
the pool from the W. gate of the city 
to Yafa. On this highway Rabshaken 
stood when he delivered his haughty 
message to the servants of Hezekiah. 

The Camp of the Assyrians is ano- 
ther site of some importance, being 
mentioned by Josephus as the place 
where Titus pitched his own camp 
within the new city, after having 
H 3 
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broken through the 8rd or outer wall 
(B. J. V. 7, 3). Dr. Schultz identifieB 
it with the "highway of the fullers' 
field," because that there Babshakeh 
the Assyrian stood. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that Babshakeh ad- 
dressed the people on the wall from 
the midst of his camp ; nor is it likely 
he would place his camp so near tiie 
city. When Titus had fully recon- 
noitered Jerusalem, he pitched his 
camp, as has been seen, on the high 
ground to the N.W., opposite iSe 
great tower of Psephinos, and from 
that side it appears he made his 
principal attack, and finally carried 
the wall. An examination of the na- 
ture of the groimd, and of the line of 
the 2nd wall, will show at once where 
a skilful general would most probably 
establish his head-quarters £> direct 
the approaches against the latter waU. 
The rising ground N.W. of the Da- 
mascus gate seems by far the most 
advantageous ; and here we may safely 
locate the " Camp of the Assyrians." 



5. Christian Antiquities. 

§ 50. The Holy Sepulchre.— Could 
we only guarantee the genuineness 
of the site, no spot in Jerusalem would 
be more deeply interesting than the 
Holy Sepulchre ; but fortunately, or 
unfortunately, it is wholly impossible 
to give a guarantee. The arguments 
in favour of it are so questionable, 
and those against it so strong, that no 
unprejudiced mind can at least feel 
satisfied in believing it. This is not 
the place for considering the subject 
at length, or even for an attempt to 
unravel the tangled mass of contro- 
versy which it has occasioned. Those 
who desire to see all that can be ad- 
vanced in favour of its identity may 
read Mr. Williams's Holy City ; and 
those who wish to know all the argu- 
ments against it may study the learned 
Eesearches of Dr. Kobinson. On this, 
as on other points connected with the 
ancient topograjihy of Jerusalem, I 

Vfe formed my own" opinion from 



repeated personal examination of the 
localities and a careful study of au- 
thorities. These opinions I respect- 
fully present to the reader and tra- 
veller, while calling their attention to 
the objects, and referring to authori- 
ties. 

The argument for the identity of 
the Holy Sepulchre turns mainly on 
the solution of two questions — one 
topographical, the other historical. 
We know from Scripture that our 
Lord was crucified " without the gate " 
of Jerusalem (Heb. xiii. 12), "nigh 
to the city" (John xix. 20), at a 
place called Oolgotha, " the place of 
a skull " (Matt, xxvii. 33), and appa- 
rently near or beside some public 
thoroughfSare (Matt, xxvii. 39). We 
also £iow that the sepulchre in 
which His body was laid was " hewn 
out of the rock " (Mark xv. 46), in a 
garden at the place of the crucifixion 
(John xix. 41, 42). This is all we 
know of the position or character of 
the tomb from contemporaneous his- 
tory; but this is enough to' suggest 
doubts and serious difficulties to the 
mind of every inquiring visitor to Je- 
rusalem, regarding the identity of 
the present site. The Church of 
the Sepulchre, within whose compre- 
hensive area a host of sacred sites are 
found grouped together, is far within 
the present walls. Still, if we could 
prove that it lay without the 2nd 
waU of the ancient city, it might be 
genuine : though even then it would 
be doubtful ; for it is unquestionably 
far within the 3rd wall, built by 
Agrippa only some 11 years subse- 
quent to the crucifixion, to enclose a 
large suburb that had graduaUy ex- 
tended beyond the 2nd wall (§ 38). 
The words "nigh to the city " could 
scwcely be interpreted within the 
stiburbs. But if the views stated above 
(§ 37) regarding the position of Akra 
and the Ime of the 2nd wait be cor- 
rect, then the Ch. of the Sepulchre 
falls within the ancient city. 

The 2nd waU commenced at the 
gate Gennath, in the northern wall of 
Zion. This gate, as has been seen, 
was near Hippicus. From thence the 
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wall ran northward so as to include 
the pool of Hezeldah. Ancient foun- 
dations of bevelled stones are still 
seen near the Latin convent, just 
^yithin the present wall, and again at 
the Damascus gate. It cannot, of 
course, be demongtraied that these 
belonged to the 2nd wall; but it 
is highly probable they did ; and 
if so, then the Gh. of the Se- 
pulchre neither includes the place 
of Christ's crucifixion, nor of his 
burial. Those who maintain the ge- 
nuineness of the present sepulchre 
remove Akra from beside Zion to the 
ridge extending from the Haram to 
the Grotto of Jeremiah ; and make 
the 2nd wall start from a point nearly 
lialf way between the citadel and the 
Haiam, run N. along the covered ba- 
zaar until it just clears the E. end of 
the Gh. of the Sepulchre, then turn a 
little to the W. so as to include the 
ancient foundations around the Da- 
mascus gate. Granting that such a 
line were supported by any probable 
evidence, it would yet not be very 
easy to believe that such a singular 
angle as is thus made to run into the 
very heart of the ancient city should 
have been wholly free from buildings, 
and used as a place of ordinary sepul- 
ture, so late as the time of the Gruci- 
fixion ; and that only 11 years after- 
wards Agrippa should have found it 
necessary to build a wall a quarter of 
a mUe beyond it, so as to include the 
suburbs. 

TJie Hietoriedl Etfidenee. — No one 
will deny that the apostles and dis- 
ciples of our Lord, wno dwelt in Je- 
rusalem, knew the place where their 
Master was crucifi^ and the tomb 
where He was buried ; but there is not a 
shadow of evidence in the New Testa- 
ment that these places trere in any way 
honoured. On the contrary, the whole 
\'> spirit of the Grospel of Ghrist — the 
;\ /! whole writings and teachings of the 
. I Apostles— tended to withdraw men 
/ i from an attachment to times, places, 
and physical objects, and to lead them 
! to worship a Spiritual God in spirit 
and in truth, wherever they could 
conveniently assemble. The constant 



theme of Paul's preaching was the 
death and resurrection of our Lord ; 
but though he laboured and wrote for 
some fivcKind-thirty vears after these 
events occurred, ana tiiough he vi- 
sited Jerusalem more than once dur- 
ing that time, he does not make the 
slightest allusion to the scenes of these 
events, or to the inetruTnent of the 
Saviour's passion. It is pretty clearly 
established, too, that the A^stle John 
wrote his Gk>spel towards the close 
of the Ist centy., or from 60 to 70 
years after the Crucifixion, and yet he 
only alludes to the sepidchre in gene- 
ral terms. It is thus sufficiently ap- 
parent that in the apostolic age no 
importance was attached, no honour 
given, to the hcly places. In the year 
A.D. 70 the city was captured, burned, 
and all destroyed with the exception 
of a section of the wall of Zion. The 
Christians had previously fled to Pella, 
on the £. of the Jordan, and the time 
of their return is uncertain. The city 
was rebuilt by Adrian a.d. 132 ; was 
captured and held by the rebel Jews 
shortly after ; was retaken about a.d. 
135, strongly fortified, and adorned 
with statel}r temples by the Bo- 
mans. During aU this time, botii 
under Jewish and Roman rule, the 
Christians only lived on sufferance; 
circumstances were not thus very 
favourable for preserving the know- 
ledge of places to which the inspired 
apostles had attached no importance, 
or for giving them honour to which 
the spirit of their religion was op- 
posed. 

It is not, in fact, until the 4th 
centy., or about 300 years after the 
Crucifixion, that we find any refer- 
ence in history to the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Eusebius informs 
us, in language somewhat extra- 
vagant, ** that impious men, or 
rather the whole race of demons 
through the agency of impious men, 
had laboured to deliver over that 
illustrious moniunent of immortality 
(the Holy Sepulchre) lo darkness and 
oblivion" (Vita Constan. iii. 26). 
They had "covered the sepulchre, it 
seems, with earth brought from other 
places, anxl had erected over it a 
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temple of Ventili. Jert)me,» writing to- 
wards the close of the 4th centy.,i8 
more explicit than Euaebius, fis he in- 
forms us that the temple of Ventis was 
built by Adrian ; that a marble sta-' 
tue of the goddess was set up on the 
rock of the Cross, and an image of 
Jupiter over the place of the Resurrec- 
tion. Socratestwritinff 50 y^ars later,- 
i0 more explicit stilV for after telling 
the same story he adds, * Those who 
followed the &ith of Christ,* after his 
death, rendered' to that monumeirt 
(the sepulchre) the highest honour " 
(Hist. Eccl. i. 17). Sozomonr, a still 
later author, adds that the enemies of 
Christianity set up this statue of Ve- 
nus in order that Christians who came 
to worship at the sepulchre mi^ht 
have the appearance of worshippmg 
that goddess {H. E. ii. 1). It wiU 
at once be observed how entirely 
opposed these statements are to the 
language of the apostles and the spi- 
rit of their teaching. Even supposing' 
we admit their accuracy, and grant 
that Adrian knew the true sites of 
Grolgotha and the sepulchre, it is not 
easy to imagine what object the em* 
peror could nave had in thus insulting 
an obscure sect. His design, as history 
tells us, in establishing his new city of 
u^2ta, was to insult the Jews, from 
whom the Christians were at that 
time^jlearly distinguished. There are 
other circumstances, however, which 
seem to cast greater doubt on the tes- 
timony of these historians. 

Eusebius, after stating how impious 
men and demons had combineid to 
deliver over the sepulchre to darkness 
and oblivion, informs us that the em- 
peror Constantine, "not without a 
divine admonition, the Saviour him- 
self prompting Mm," became desirous 
of performing ** a glorious work *' in 
Palestine, by beautifying and render- 
ing sacred the place of the resurrection 
of our Lord (Vit. Const, iii. 26, seq.). 
He caused the sanctuary of Venus to 
be removed, the earth and stones to 
be cast aside, and the holy cave laid 
bare. It was then purified and 
adorned with splendid buildings. The 
emperor, in his letter to Macarius, the 
^ishop, speaks of the discovery of 



**the sign of the Saviour's most sa- 
cred passion, which had so long been 
hidden below the ground," as ** a mi- 
racle beyond the capacity of man suf- 
ficiently to celebrate, or even to com- 
I^rehend." The buildings were com- 
pleted and dedicated in tiie 30th year 
of his reign, a.d. 335. On this occa- 
sion a great council of bishops was 
convened by his order from all the 
provinces of the empire, first at Tyre 
and then' at Jerusalem. Among these 
-was Eusebius himself, who took a pro- 
miuBut part in the solemnities, and 
delivered several public discourses in 
the Holv City. Such is the substance I 
ojp Eusebius's account, and he was an J 
eyewitnfess of the fiacts he records. 
It is somewhat lemarkable, however, I 
to find: the historians who wrote in i 
the succeeding centy. far more full ' 
in their details,* and yet differing con- | 
siderably from him as to the leading 
facts. They all state that it was 
^Sfilg^, Constantino's mother, who j 
was directed by divine interposition 
to search for and discover the Holy 
Sepulchre, the true Cross, and the se- 
veral minute localities of the Sa'viour s 
crucifixion^ and burial. On her arrival 
at Jerusalem she instituted inquiries 
among the inhabitants; and, after a 
long- and difficult search, found the se- 
pulchre,- and by its side three crosses, 
with the tablet bearing the inscription ! 
As the tablet was separated from the 
cross, they were unable for the moment 
to identity that on which the Saviour 
suffered, until the "wisdom of Macarius 
suggested an infallible test. A noble 
lady of Jerusalem lay sick of an in- 
curable disease ; the three crosses 
were presented to her in succession : 
the two first produced no efiTect ; 
but, at the approach of the third, 
she opened her eyes, recovered ber 
strength, and sprang from her bed in 
perfect health f Such proof was of 
course irresistible. Accoming to these 
later '?rriters, also, it was Helena, and 
not Constantine, who caused the 
church to be erected and the Holy 
Places adorned. (Socrates, E. JS. E, 
i. 17; Sozom. H.iS?. ii. 1, 2; Theod. 
H, E, i. 18.) 
I have given the above summary to 
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put the reader m posseBsion of the 
leading statements found in the earli- 
est historians about the dedication of 
the Holy Places, and the founding of 
the Church of the Sepulchre. It will 
not fiedl to strike the student of his- 
toiy that the main object of all these 
writers evidently is to impress devout 
Christians with the identity of the 
sites fixed by Constantine or Helena ; 
and that they are not over scrupulous 
as to the means they employ. Divine 
intimations, miraculous tests, and 
doubtful stories about the precise 
location of idol statues, are all ad- 
duced in evidence, and gradually em- 
bellistied with graphic details as time 
advances. Eusebius's .faint outline, 
sketched from nature on the spot, be- 
comes a full and glowing picture un- 
der the pencil of Theodoret. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that at 
the time specified a sepulchre was ex- 
posed to view, a cross " invented," and 
a ch. erected, upon the spot where the 
Church of the Sepulchre now stands. 
More than this it is somewhat bold to 
affirm, and somewhat difficult to be- 
lieve. The sepulchre is minutely de- 
scribed by Eusebius as a cave hewn in 
the rock, which projects above the 
level ground. In the Jerusalem Itine- 
rary (a.d. 333) it is said to be a 
cryptf a stone's throw from the " little 
hill of Golgotha." Cyril, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, writing a few years later, 
speaks of an outer cave which was re- 
moved when the sepulchre was dedi- 
cated. Arculf in the 8th centy. gives 
a very clei^^Sccount of its appearance 
at that time. " Within (the church), 
on the N. side, is the tomb of our Lorn 
hewn out of the same rock, 7 ft. in 
length, and rising 3 palms above the 
floor. This tomb is broad enough to 
hold one man lyin^ on his back, 
and has a raised division in the stone 
to separate his legs. The entrance is 
on the S. side. Internally the stone 
of the rock remains in its original state, 
and still exhibits the marks of the 
workmen's tools ; its colour is not uni- 
form, but appears to be a mixture of 
white and red." In position and ge- 
neral features, the sepulchre corre- 
sponds, so far as one can see it, with 



these descriptions ; but as it is almost 
wholly covered with marble and taste- 
less finery, it is impossible to tell 
whether the natural rock remains. 

Whatever opinion mav be formed 
as to the geniuneness of the sepulchre, 
and all the *' Holy Places " round it, 
every traveller will wish to visit them. 
I shall, therefore, describe the places 
in detail, after giving a brief historical 
sketch of the building which contains 
them. 

Historical Sketch of the Church, — 
The group of buildings erected by 
command of Constantino was com- 
menced in A.D. 326, and dedicated in 
335. Eusebius describes these build- 
ings, but so briefly and vaguely that 
he is scarcely intelligible. The " sa- 
ered cave " was first ornamented with 
beautiful columns and other decora* 
tions. Modem writers have supposed 
that the ledge of rock in the lace of 
which, they think, the tomb was ex- 
cavated was first cut away so as to 
leave the latter an isolated monolith ; 
but for this supposition there is no 
evidence. Eusebius s words are even 
opposed to it, for he observes, ** It was 
astonishing to see this rock standing 
out erect and alone on level land, and 
having but one cave within it." Had 
there been any extensive excavatiou 
then made aroimd iU he could not 
have thus written. Around the tomb 
as a sanctum was an open paved area, 
with cloisters on the N., W., and S. — 
probably corresponding with the form 
and circuit of the present Botunda. 
On the E. stood a great Basilica, ob* 
long, with double aisles on each side. 
A vaulted apse, supported by 12 co- 
lumns with silver capitals, occupied 
the centre of the W. end ; while op- 
posite to it on the E. was a triple door- 
way. The interior was ornamented 
wi& costly marbles, and the ceiling 
with sculptured panels richly gilt. 
To this church was given the name 
Martyrion^ as standing on the place of 
our Saviour's passion ; and the chapel 
at the sepulchre was called the Anas- 
tasis or " Resurrection." In front of 
the basilica was an open court sur- 
rounded by cloisters, opening by c^ 
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great door and portico into the mar- 
ket-place on the E. The only " Holy 
Places " identified dming the period 
these buildings stood were the sepnl- 
ehre and Golgotha. A full description, 
aeoompanied by plans, of the build- 
ings erected by Gonstantine, may be 
teen in Professor Willis's Eeaay, in the 
2nd yol. of Williams's Holy City. The 
plans and drawings are, of course, only 
oomectural. 

The Martyrion of Constantine was 
wholly destroyed by the Persians in 
the year 614.; but was rebuilt about 
16 yrs. later, principally through the 
activity of Modestns, superior of the 
convent of Theodosius, who acted as 
agent during the captivity of the par 
triarch. The buildings were now 
erected on a different phm, partly from 
want of funds, and partly to accom- 
modate the additional ** Holy Places " 
that were gnulually growing up round 
the sepulchre. I^he fidl^ account 
of these buildings is given by ^Arculf, 
who visited Jerusalem in the oegifi"- 
ningof the 8th centy. Around the 
sepulchre was a spacious Botunda, 
with a dome suppoited on 12 massive 
columns. This was called the AnoMtor 
iis. Adjoining, on the N., was the 
quadrangular church of St. Mary. 
Another ch. was built over €k>lgotha ; 
and the precise spot in which the 
cross stood was now marked by a sil- 
ver cross let into the rock. In an ad- 
joining apse were placed the identical 
silver cup which our Lord used when 
he instituted tfie Eucharist, and the 
sponge which the soldiers had filled 
with vinegar and presented to Him on 
the cross ! These Arculf taw and 
devoutly Mssed. On the eastern side 
of Golgotha stood the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, — so called then, but now 
known as the chapel of Helena— 
"located over the place where the 
cross of our Lord, with the other two 
crosses of the thieves, was found, by 
the giffc of the Iiord, after 233 yis. 
Between these two churches (con- 
tinues Arculf) is that celebrated spot 
where Abraham the patriarch erected 
an altar for the sacrifice of Isaac." 
Arculf saw some other singular relics, 
and among them the spear that 



pierced the Saviour's side, broken in 
two and carefully deposited in the 
portico of the Martyrion. He observ- 
ed also ** a lofty column in the holy 
places to the N., which at midday at 
the summer solstice casts no shadow, 
thus proving that it stands in the 
centre of tiie world." — Early Travels 
in Palestine, pp. 2, 3. 

These structures were again wan- 
tonly destroyed by the mad khalif 
Hfilum in the year 1010, and were not 
rebnUt till 1048. Baewulf; an Enerlish 
monk who followed the crusaders to 
Palestine, and visited Jerusalem about 
1103, gives a long description of the 
groups of buildings then standing 
round the Holy Sepulchre; from 
which it appears that the Botunda, 
and the churches of Golgotha and of 
the Cross, were only in part restored ; 
while several other chapels were 
added. A whole host of new holy 
places are also mentioned and describ- 
ed. These include the prison in which 
our Lord was incarcerated; the co- 
lumn to which He was bound when 
scourged; the place where He was 
stripi^ by the soldiers; the spot 
where the purple robe was put on 
Him ; tiie place where the soldiers 
cast lots for His raiment ; the rent in 
the rock made by the> eartiiquake; 
the place where Adam was raised from 
the dead ; the place where the Lord's 
body was wrapped in the linen clothes ; 
the spot where the Lord indicated 
with His own hand the centre of the 
world ; the place where He appeared 
to Mary Magdalene; and the place 
where the Virgin stood during the 
crucifixion ! (Id. pp. 37, 38.) 

Such was the state of the buildings 
when the crusaders took Jerusalem in 
1099. During their rule all was re- 
modelled, and many new shrines add- 
ed of course. The Botunda was in 
part rebuilt; and a ch. with nave, 
aisles, and transept erected on its 
eastern side, on the site of Constan- 
tine's Basilica. The western fin^ade, 
including the present doorway and 
tower, was also built, with the chapel 
over Golgotha. The roof of the Bo- 
tunda is said to have been constructed 
of cedar beams; but this is very 
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donbtful. There are no cedars in 
Syria except the little solitary grove 
high up on Lebanon, consisting of 
some 400 trees, which appear to have 
neither increased nor diminished 
greatly for several centuries. ** Cedar 
beams " sound well, and make an im- 
pression in books of travels ; but I 
question whether cediur has been 
once used for architectural purposes 
in this country for near 2000 yrs. The 
pine of Lebanon, which is still abun- 
dant, is usually mistaken for cedar. 
I would again refer to Mr. Willis's 
excellent Eisay for a full description 
of the buildings erected by the cru- 
saders, where plans and sectional 
drawings are also given. 

The buildings round the Church of 
the Sepulchre remained in the state 
in which the crusaders left them, with 
the exception of some slight repairs, till 
the year JSQ8, when they were greatly 
damaged'^oa partly destroyed by fijce. 
The fire broke out in the chapel of 
the Armenians, in la gallery on the S. 
side of the Rotunda, during the night 
of Oct. 12th. The roof of the Ro- 
tunda fell in upon the sepulchre, but 
the latter, though crushed without, 
was uninjured within. The marble 
colums which supported the great 
dome were calcined, and the walk in- 
jured. The fire then caught thech. 
on the E., destroying the roof and 
some marble columns at the E. end of 
the nave, the triforium gallery, and all 
the altars, images, and pictures. The 
cupola was rent in two, but the piers 
and arches supporting it remedned. 
The Chapel of the Elevation of tiie 
Cross on Gk»lgotha was also burnt, 
with some wooden buildings formerly 
attached to it. The tower, the west- 
em fa9ade, the chapel of Helena, the 
aisle surrounding the ch., and the 
chapel and buildings of the Latins on 
the N., were all saved. It is not very 
ecisy, however, to ascertain precisely 
the amount of damage done, owing to 
the different accounts given by dif- 
ferent sects, and the curious &ct that 
both Greeks and Latins describe with 
much exultation tiie ravages of the 
fire on the Holy Places of their op- 
ponents;, contrasting this with the 
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miraculous manner in which their own [ 
were left unscathed. ! 

It was not without much diffictdty 
and long negotiations that permission 
was obtained from the Porte to re- 
build the ch. When this was obtain- 
ed, and all the necessary bribes ad- 
ministered to the high dignitaries of 
the empire at Constantinople and the 
petty officers in Jerusalem, difficul- 
ties and disputes arose among the 
Christian sects themselves concerning 
their respective shares. At last the 
work was completed ; and the jiew 
ch. as it now stand.s was consecrateH^ 
m 1810. The architect was a Greek 
named Commenes from Mitylene. 



Description op the Church and its 
VARIOUS Shrines. 

We are now prepared for a detailed 
description of this interesting structure 
— ^for mteresting it is, whatever opinion 
may be formed about the genuineness 
of its shrines. There are few Christ- 
ian men who could approach the place 
even supposed to be the tomb of the 
Saviour without feelings of deepest 
solemnity and awe; but there are 
fewer still who could bear to look 
without feelings of righteous indigna- 
tion on a host of the most barefaced 
impostures clustered round the spot 
where the Gk)d of TruJCh once appeared 
in the flesh. 

We reach the southern, and now 
the only, entrance of the Church of 
the Sepulchre, by a narrow, crooked, 
and not oveiKilean street, sometimes 
called Palmer Street. After descend- 
ing a flight of rude steps we come to 
a small open paved coi^ along whose 
side, as we go down into it, we observe 
the bases of a row of columns, which 
probably at one time supported clois- 
ters. On the W. side are 2 chapels, 
with projecting apses, built before the 
age of the crudes. The first is dedi- 
cated to St. James, the brother of our 
Lord, of whom tradition says that ** he 
celebrated mass and was consecrated 
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here." The Mcond was originally 
called the Chapel of the Trinity, and 
Beugnot remaisa that all the women 
of the city were married, and all the 
children baptized in it. It is now 
named the Church of the Ointment- 
bearers —that is, Mary Magdelene and 
her companions; and is the parish 
ch. of the Greeks. There is another 
small chapel, dedicated to St. John, 
in a line with the above, on the base- 
ment story of the great tower. On 
the opposite side of the court is a 
range of modem buildings into which 
8 doors open. That next the street 
admits to the Greek monastery of 
Abraham ; the second to an Armenian 
ch. of St. John ; and the third to the 
T Coptic Chapel of St. Michael and All 
Saints, through which there is a pas- 
sage to the Coptic convent. 

The facade of the Church of the 
Sepulchre occupies the whole north- 
em side of the court, standing thus at 
the end of the S. transept. It is a 
pointed Bomanesque composition, 
dark, heavy, and yet picturesque. 
The lower story has a wide double 
doorway with detached shafts support- 
ing richly sculptured architraves, re- 
presenting in bold relief our Lord's 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem : 
over these rise carved and deeply 
moulded arches. The western section 
alone is now open, the other having 
been apparently walled up ever since 
the time of the crusades. In the 
upper story are two rich corresponding 
windows slightly pointed. The string- 
courses are bold and finely sculptm-ed. 
On the 1., projecting from the fa9ade, 
stands the remnant of the massive 
campanile — once a noble tower of 5 
stones, but now cut down to 3. The 
lower story is the Chapel of St. John ; 
the 2nd has on each of its 3 sides a 
lar^e pointed window ; and the 3rd, 
which rises heavily above the roof of 
the ch., is ornamented on each face 
with plain pointed windows. The 
4th and 5th were still standing in 
1678, when they were sketched by 
Le Brun. On the rt. of the fagade is 
a small projecting porch of the same 
Hge, with an ornamented window and 



little cupola. In the basement is a 
chapel dedicated to St. Mary of 
Egypt. 

The Interior, — On entering the ch. 
the first thing that attracts attention 
is a bench on the left, on which squat 
the Ti^ish ..guards stationed here to 
preserve peace among the rival sects 
that crowd the sacred building. This, 
as has been stated, is the S. tmnsept ; 
but from the peculiar arrangement 
of the chapels of Golgotha on the 
rt., and the filling up of the great arch 
admitting to the nave in front, it has 
now all the i4)pearance of a vestibule. 
Directly in front of the door is a mar- 
ble slab, like a tombstone, fixed in tiie 
pavement, and surrounded by a low 
railing, with several lamps suspended 
over it. This is the Stone of Unction 
(1 on the plan]), upon which the Lord's 
body was laid for anointing when 
taken from the cross. The real stone 
lies below the marble, which has only 
been placed here to protect the relic 
from the pious hands of eager pilgrims. 
The tradition is first mentioned by 
Saewulf in the 12th centy., and there 
stood over the spot then a Chapel of 
the Virgin. Another stone, for which 
the same honour was claimed, was 
long preserved at Ephesus, from 
whence it was taken to Constanti- 
nople by the emperor Manuel, and, 
was finally deposited in the Ch. of - 
Pantocrater, near that monarch's se- 
pulchre. This part of the building is 
common to all sects. Turning to the 
1. and advancing a few paces, we ob* 
serve in the passage a circular stone 
with a railing over it (2) ; it marks 
the spot on which the Virgin Mary 
stood when the body of Jesus was 
anointed. This section belongs to the 
Armenians, and the stairs on the 1. 
lead up to their quarters. 

We now enter the Botund<iy 67 ft. 
in diameter, encircled by 18 mas^ 
sive piers, supporting a clerestory 
pierced with windows and surmounted 
by a dome having an opening at the 
top, like the Pantheon. A vaulted 
aisle runs round the western half of 
the Botunda; it was formerly open, 
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at pilgrim after pilgiim, jn endless 
succession, crawling in on bended 
knees, bowing lips and forehead and 
cheeks to the cold marble, bathing it 
with tears, and sobbing until the very 
heart seemed breaking — then drag- 
ging himself away, still in the attitude 
of devotion, until the threshold is 
again crossed. The vault is said to be 
hewn in the living rock; but not a 
vestige of it is now seen ; the floor, 
tomb, walls — all are marble; while 
the upper part is so blackened by the 
smoke of lamps and incense that it ia 
impossible to see what it is composed 
of. The rock may be there; but if 



and had three small apses on the N., 
W., and S. The apses still remain, 
but the aisle is divided into 7 com- 
partments, and portioned out among 
the various sects. Over it are two 
ranges of galleries.. 

In the venr centre of the Rotunda 
stands the Holy Sepulchbk, covered 
by a building 26 ft. long by 18 broad, 
rounded, or rather pentagonal at the 
W. end. It is wholly cased in yellow 
and white stone, ornamented with 
slender semicolumns and pilasters, and 
surmounted by a dome somewhat re- 
sembling a crown. It is a tasteless, 
meaningless fietbric, reminding one of 
an overgrown cage. The entrajice is on 
the £., where a low door opens from a 
small enclosed area, in which natives 
leave tiieir shoes, into the first apart- 
ment (3), called the Chapel of the 
Angel, for here the angpl sat on the 
stone that had been rolled away from 
the door of the sepulchre. In the 
middle of the floor, on a small pedes- 
tal, stands this stone itself, or rather a 
fragment of it, 13 in. square. Some 
affirm, however, that the real stone 
was stolen by the Armenians, and is 
now in the chapel of the palace of 
Caiaphas, outside the Zlon (iate. At 
the western extremity of this gloomy 
antechamber is a low narrow door, 
through which a strong light is shed. 
Stoopmg low, we. enter, and stand 
within the Sepulchre (4). It is a quad- 
rangular vault, about 6 ft. by 7, with 
a dome roof supported on short marble 
pillars. The sepulchral couch occu- 
pies the whole of the rt. side as we 
enter; it is raised nearly 3 ft. above 
the floor, and is oovered with a slab 
of white marble, cracked through the 
centre, and much worn at the edge by 
the lips of numerous pilgrims. The 
slab now serves as an altar, and is gar- 
nished with a profusion of tasteless, 
tawdry ornaments, grim-looking pic- 
tures, and a bas-relief of the Besur- 
rection. Over it 42 lamps of gold and 
silver bum continually, shedding a 
brilliant light; while fri^rant per- 
fumes and sweet incense fill the air. 
Here I have often lingered — solem- 
nized, almost awe-stricken — ^looking 



Oh I if the lichen now were free to twine 
O'er the dark entrance of that rock-hewn cell. 
Say, Aonld we miss the gold-encnuted ahiine, 
Or fnoeoM ftimes' intoxicating gpell ? 
Would not the whispering breeze, as evening 

fell. 
Make deeper music ta the palm-trees' shade 
llian choral prayer or chanted ritual's swell ? 
Can the pr^ud shafts of Helena's colonnade 
Match thy time-hoDoor'd stems, Gethaemane's 

holy glade? 



The Rotunda and its adnmcte.— 
Leaving this holy shrine and turning 
westward, we observe behind the se- 
nulchre, clinging to its wall, the hum- 
ble oratory of the poor friendless 
Copts (5). Proceeding to the western 
side of the Botunda, we enter a Uttle 
gloomy chapel of the Syrians in the 
aisle, and extending into a semicircular 
apse, from the S. saide of which^a low 
door opens into a small irregular rock- 
hewn grotto. Getting candles from 
an attendant, we enter, and observe on 
the opposite side two recesses, sc«ne- 
thing like those for bodies in the 
Tombs of the Judges, but much smaller 
and ruder. In the floor are two other 
grave-like pits, about 3 ft long. These 
— some say those in the floor, others 
those in the wall — are the tombs of 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemua. 
Considerable importance has of late 
been attached to th6m, as tending to 
prove that th^e i(?ere ancient tombs 
at this place, and that therefore it 
must have been without the city. 
Now, granting that these tombs are 
ancient, and that there may have beeu 
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another near them, this does not ad- 
vance the argument in favour of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the least; for we 
know from Scripture that it was no 
uncommon thing tor men to have their 
tombs within the walls of cities, and 
even in their own houses. And be- 
sides, we have no clue to the date of 
these excavations — ^they may be of 
any age, fix)m Melchizedek to king 
Baldwin. 

Betuming to the Rotunda and cross- 
ing to its northern side, we observe a 
passage leading through a section of 
the aisle to the northern apse, and 
through this to a kind of rough court- 
yard, in which is a large subterranean 
cistern called the Well of Helena (7). 
The baptistery of the old ch. was 
just outside the apse ; on its site are 
some offices and apartments for ser- 
vants. 

Betuming again to the Rotunda, and 
turning sluuply round a pier to the 1., 
we enter the Frank section of the 
building. There is here an open space 
forming a kind of vestibule to the 
chapel beyond. In advancing we pass 
first a round marble stone let into the 
pavement (8), where Christ appeared 
• to Mary Magdalene in the likeness of 
a gardener. A few feet farther, ano- 
, ther stone, like a star, shows the spot 
where Mary stood (9). On the northern 
side of the vestibule we ascend a few 
steps, and enter 

The Chapel of the ApparUion, so 
called because here, tradition affirms, 
our Lord appeared to Mary his mother 
» after the Resurrection. This chapel 
is first mentioned by Saewulf in ] 102, 
and must have been erected in the 
precedinj* centy., probably to give a 
local habitation to the newly invented 
iites, Fabri says it stands on the site 
of a house in which the Virgin took 
refitge after the Crucifixion. It has 
been in possession of the Franciscans 
since 1257, but they were not ftdlv 
established in their title to it until 
Robert king of Sicily obtained per- 
mission of the Mohammedan authori- 
ties in 1342. The chapel is quad- 
rangular, 28 ft. by 21, with a deep re- 
cess at the E. iend containing the high 



altar. Near the centre of the floor 
the spot is shown where our Lord ap- 
peared to His mother after the resur- 
rection (10); and between this and 
the altar is a marble slab marking the 
place where the crosses were laid 
after their discovery by Helena, and 
where the true cross was identified by 
a miracle (11). On the 8. side of the 
altar is a niche, now covered over (12), 
containing a fragment of a porphyry 
column, called the column of the 
Flagellation, being a piece of that to 
which the Saviour was boimd when 
scourged by order of Pilate. A rival 
column is preserved at Rome in the 
Ch. of St. Frax^e ; but I cannot take 
upon me to say which is the real one 
—probably tiiey have about equal 
claims. The story is told that, the 
original column on Zion having been 
sacrilegiously broken by the Muslems, 
the pieces were collected in 1556, 
and distributed among the Catholic 
sovereigns of Europe, one fragment 
being preserved and placed in a niche 
where it now stands. This is perhaps 
the reason why the niche is so care^ 
fully covered up, that such a precious 
relic may be kept safe. A round hole 
is left in the covering, through which 
a long stick, like a broom-handle, is 
thrust by the pilgrim till it touches 
the column, and then drawn out and 
rapturously kissed. In another covered 
niche, on the northern side of the 
altar, was once preserved a still more 
sacred relic — nouung less than a piece 
of the true cross, discovered by a cer- 
tain father Bonifacius, while the se- 
pulchre was undergoing repair, in the 
16th centy. But it was stolen long 
ago by the Armenians— so at least the 
Latins affirm. 

In this little chapel is still per- 
formed the interesting ceremony of 
investing such as are deemed worthy 
with the order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem. Although this no longer confers 
the same high social distinction it once 
did, yet its associations are among 
the most lofty and heroic of any order 
in Christendom. It is required that 
the aspirant be of the Catholic faith 
and of noble birth ; though the latter 
rule is sometimes relaxed, or at least 
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a too strict inquiry- is not always insti- 
tuted into family records. •• Kneeling 
before the superior of the Latin con- 
vent, he answers the various questions 
proposed, joins in the prayer of con- 
secration, and is girt with the sWord 
and spurs of the heroic Godfrey ; that 
trenchant blade wielded by the Chris- 
tian hero in many a well-fought field, 
and with which he is said to have 
cloven to the middle a Saracen of 
gigantic stature — relics that cannot be 
handled even now without some glow 
of feeling." 

Betuming to the vestibule, we enter a 
long corridor on the 1. running eastward, 
parallel to the aisle of the Greek ch. 
It is of an earlier date than the latter, 
and may have formed part of a cloister 
surrounding an open court before the 
ch. was built. At the eastern end, 
two steps down, is a low dark cham« 
ber, 19 ft. by 17, partly hewn in the 
rock. The vaulted roof rests on rude 
piers, and at the E. end is an altar with 
a dim lamp. This is styled by a tra- 
dition as old as the 12th centy. the 
** prison of our Lord" (13), where He 
was confined previous to his cruci- 
fixion. It lool^ like an old reservoir. 
On the rt. side of the door without is 
an altar, beneath which is a stone with 
two holes in it (14), dignified by the 
title of the " Bonds of Christ." 

The Greek Church. — Crossing the 
northern aisle from the pn'sow, we enter 
the Greek ch. by a side door. It is 
the nave of the great building ; but is 
now divided from the aisles by high 
wooden partitions, richly carved and 
gilt, to save the orthodox from all un- 
holy contact with heretics and schis- 
matics. This nave is curiously ar- 
ranged. On the W. it opens by a 
noble pointed arch, now filled up with 
a modem screen, into the Botunda, and 
directly facing the entrance to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Within this arch is 
the central lantern supported by 4 
massive piers about 40 ft. apart, and 
52 high to the spring of the arches. 
At the eastern end the nave termi- 
nates, behind a richly-gilt screen, in a 
semicircle of piers, beyond whicli the 
aisle runs uninterrupted. The whole 



length is 98 ft. and the breadth 40. 
The style of architecture was origin- 
ally Bomanesque, corresponding to 
the southern fagade ; but having been 
much injured by the great fixe in 1808, 
it was reconstructed more in accord- 
ance with Greek taste. The arches 
and piers of the lantern still preserve 
their former character, and will be 
regarded with interest as memorials of 
the crusades. To imderstand the sin- 
gular form and arrangements of this 
ch., it must be remembered that when 
built by the crusaders it was intended 
for a choir only, and adapted to the 
Latin service. A convent of Augus- 
tinian canons was then placed in pos- 
session of the whole; but when the 
crusaders were expelled by Saladin, 
the Greeks got possession and have 
ever since retained it. Accordingly 
it is now fitted in their manner with a 
huge wooden screen cutting off the 
semicircular apse and half the pres- 
bytery. The high altar (15) stands 
in the centre of the apse, with the i 
patriarch's throne (16) behind it. The 
choral seats still remain on each side, 
between the massive piers. Beside 
the S.E. pier of the lantern is placed 
the seat of the patriarch of Jerusalem 
(17); and at the opposite one are 
chairs for such of the other patriarchs 
as may be present (18). Beneath the 
centre of the lantern is a circle of 
marble pavement, on which stands a 
short marble column (19), said by a 
tradition as old as the 8th centy. to 
mark the centre of the earth. Since 
then it has attained to even higher 
nominal rank, for Saewulf assures us 
that " our Lord Himself signified with 
His own hand that this spot is the 
middle of the world, acconMng to the 
words of the Psalmist, * For God is my 
king of old, making salvation in the 
mi(£t of the earth.' (1) Fabri tells an 
amusing story of a companion of his 
who, perhaps being a little sceptical, 
determined to prove the point; and 
accordingly paid a large sum for per- 
mission to ascend the cupola, and 
thus observe whether or no the sun 
gave him a shadow at noon ! A still 
later tradition afiQrms that it was from 
this distinguished spot the clay was 
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taken out of which Adam was mo- 
delled ! The whole ch. is lavishly and 
gaudily decked with carving, gilding, 
lamps, chandeliers, and ostrich-eggs 
hanging in clumps from the roof; 
while numbers of grim pictures cover 
the piers and altar-screen, 

The Aidcy as I have stated, and as 
may be seen on the plan, encircles 
the ch., communicating on each side 
with the transepts andBotunda, and 
forming the usual procession-path of 
Romanesque buildings ; it now affords 
a free passage for rival sects to the 
various stations, chapels, and altars. 

Returning to this aisle by the door 
opposite the prison* we resume our 
walk e&Btward. We soon come to 
a little ape on the left (20), with an 
altar in it dedicated to St. Longinus 
the centurion, who, according to ^e 
spurious Gospel of Nicodemus, pierced 
the side of our Saviour. In this ]place 
was once preserved a relic of won- 
drous rarity — no less than the actual 
tiUe which Pilate affixed to the cross. 
It has been removed to Rome, where 
it may be seen by the &ithful in the 
ch. of Santa Croce in Gerasalemme, 
A few paces farther, at the extreme 
£. end of the building, is another 
apse-chapel (21), called the "Chapel 
of the Division of the Vestments ; " 
I being built over the very spot where 
the soldiers divided among them the 
raiment of Christ. A few feet south- 
ward is a door leading to the 

Chapel of Helena, — Entering the 
narrow door, we descend a long stair- 
case of 29 steps, partly hewn in 
the rock, and enter what is in the 
present day the most striking and 
picturesque building connected, with 
the Church of the Sepulchre. It is 
16 ft. below the level of the Rotunda, 
I and measures 51 ft. by 43, being di- 
vided into nave and aisles by two 
columns on each side, supporting a 
groined roof. In the centre of the 
roof is a cupola, having a low tam- 
bour pierced by four windows, the 
only hghts of the chapel. The archi- 
tecture is massive, rude, and ^crypt- 



like; the columns are dwarf, with 
huge capitals of early Byzantine cha* 
racter; the pavement is broken and 
rugged, and the whole place damp 
and gloomy, being built on the site 
of an old cistern. The arrangements 
are those of a Greek church. At the 
eastern end of the northern aisle is 
an apse with an altar (23), dedicated 
to St. Dunas, the PeniterU Thief, At f 
the end of the nave is another altar ' 
(24), dedicated to St. Helena, and on 
its S. side in a break of the wall 
stands a patriarchal chair of marble 
(25), said to be that in which Helena 
sat while superintending the search 
for the true cross in the vault be^ 
low. Near the eastern end of the S. 
aisle is a staircase hewn in the rock, 
leading down by 12 steps to 

The Cha'pel of the Invention of tJie 
Cross. — This is an irregularly-shaped 
vault about 20 ft. across, wnoUy ex- 
cavated in the rock. Here were dug 
up, as tradition affirms, the three 
crosses, the crown of thorns, the nails, 
the inscription, &c., under the inspec- 
tion of the pious Helena, who sat in 
the chair overhead, superintending 
and encouraging this *' searoh of faith." 

In a recess on the S. side (28) an 
altar and crucifix now stand on the 
identical spot where the Trtie Cross 
lay dishonoured and unknown fdr 
three centuries. This rude chapel is 
one of special sancity in the estima- 
tion of monks and pilgrims; and 
many of the latter may be heard to 
sob and groan as they enter— and 
what wonder I when their spiritual 
guides point to the dripping walls 
and roof to show them how mQ very 
rocks still weep in memory of the events 
that here occurred I The vault was 
evidently an old cistern ; perhaps con* 
nected with the great cistern of He- 
lena (described above 6 47) which 
adjoins it on the N. Tne Chapel of 
the Invention of the Cross — appropri- 
ately named — ^belongs to the Latms, 
and that of Helena to the Armenians ; 
but the several sects are permitted to 
visit them in turn. They both 1^ 
directly under the Coptic conven*i^ 
the centre of whose court ni!*: 
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leen the ciqwla of the Chapel of He- 
lena. 

I 

CMffoiha and it$ CkapeU. — ^Ascend- 
ing again to the great aiale, we have 
on our left, immediately on leaving 
the staiicaae, a small apse-chapel (29), 
called the Chapel of (he Mocking. 
' Here beneath the altar is a fragment 
of a column of gray marble, on which 
the Jews made our Saviour sit " while 
they crowned Him with thorns, smote 
Him on the &ce after blindfolding 
Him, and said to Him in barbarous 
deriedon, 'Prophesy who it is that 
■mote thee.'" Saewulf is the first 
who mentions this tradition. 

Advancing up the aisle to the place 
where it joms the S. transept, we 
observe on the lefl; a flight of 18 
steps (30) leading up to the Chapel 
of Golgotha, Go^tha is a Hebrew 
word signifying " a skull ; " and it 
was at a place called by this name 
the Saviour was cracified. The Latin 
synonyme is Calvaria, from whence 
is the English " Calvary.** It is never 
called a mount or hiU in Scripture. 
There was a singular tradition, as 
early as the time of Origen, that the 
body of Adam was buried in Gol- 
gotha ; but there is no evidence that 
the Golgotha referred to by Origen 
was the rock now included under that 
name within the Church of the Se- 
pulchre. The author of the * Jeru- 
salem Itinerary' is the first who 
mentions the latter Golgotha ; calling 
it a "little hiU," montioulus. Cyril, 
who was elected bishop of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 351, frequently speaks of it 
as enclosed within a building. The 
chapels of Golgotha stand on a rock 
elevated about 15 ft. above the floor 
of the aisle, and as they have cham- 
bers imder them they are shown on 
a separate plan. 

Ascending the steps above referred 
to, we enter a low vaulted chamber 
with a marble floor : this is the 
^Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross, 
nAt}4 belongs to the Greeks. At the 
semi<ftrn end is a platform 10 ft. by 
aisle rilied about 18. in. above the 



floor; in its centre stands the altar, 
and under it a hole in the marble 
slab communicating with a ffin^ila r 
one in the natural rock below. Here 
we are told the Saviour's cross was 
fixed (31). Near it on the rt. is an- 
other opening in the marble to lay 
bare the rent in the rock occasioned 
by the earthquake which occmred 
at the time of the Crucifixion. The 
holes for the crosses of the two thieves 
are there too on the rt luid left— the 
good thief it is affirmed, having^ been 
on the rt. hand of our Lord. Adjoining 
this chapel on the S. is the Latin 
Chapel of the Crucifuiont so cidled 
because it stands on the spot where 
Christ was nailed to the cross. This 
seems rather a clumsy tradition, and 
I suppose was got up to rival that of 
the Greeks. The littin Chapel is in 
fietct an upper chamber, not standing 
on the rock at all, but upon a crypC 
now used as a vestry, and in no way 
venerated 1 Quaresimus suggests a 
solution of this anomaly. The ground 
beneath the chapel was removed by 
Helena and conveyed to Bome, so 
that the chapel still occupies the true 
position tn space where the event it 
commemorates occurred ! In the S. 
wall is a barred window, looking into » 
a small exterior chapel (formerly the 
porch) dedicated to Notre Dame des 
Douleurs ; and marking the place, in 
space of course, where the Virgin 
Mary stood during the crucifixion. 
In peeping through the window into 
this gay littie chapel, we observe 
some fine marble shafts on each side, 
forming part of the old, deeply-re- 
cessed, Gothic door. 

At the W. end of the Latin chapel 
a flight of stairs leads down to the 
transept, terminating just within the 
great door. Descending by these, and 
turning sharp to the rt., we enter the 
Chapel of Adam — a low, crypt-like, 
gloomy, diminutive chamber, lying 
under the western end of the Clipel 
of the Elevation of the Cross. At the 
farther end, towards the E., is an 
apse, or niche, hewn in the rock. On 
passing the door we have on our left 
the spot where once stood the tomb 
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of the chivalroiis Godfrey, the first 
I^atin kmg of Jerusalem. It was 
(alas! it is not now) a roof-shaped 
cone of fine porphyry, with vertical 
^ble-ends and ornamental edges- 
supported on four dwarf twisted co- 
lumns, resting on a pUnth of marble. 
On the sloping surface was the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

Hlcjacetlnclyttig 

Dax GodMdus de Bulion 

Qui iotam istam Terrain 

Acquisivlt Cultui ChrisUano: 

CcOuB Anima regnat cum Cbristo. Amen. 

The tomb of Baldwin, his brother and 
successor on the throne, stood oppo- 
site on the rt. hand of the door. Both 
were defaced by the fierce Chariz- 
mians in 1244 ; and subsequently by 
the &natical Greeks, because they 
commemorated Latin princes. When 
the church was restored in 1810 they 
were wholly destroyed. These sites 
are in a kind of diminutive vestibule, 
—passing which we are shown the 
Tomb of Mdckizedek I Advancing to 
the apse in the fat end, we again see 
through a little grating, by the light 
of a glimmering Lamp, the rent in the 
rock made by the earthquake at the 
time of the Crucifixion. 

Such is the Church of the Se- 
pulchre, with its eventftd history, its 
thrilling associations, and its absurd 
traditions, all thrown together in 
hopeless confusion. It seems to be> 
the common centre of devotion, su- 
perstition, and imposture. It is the 
centre, too, of all 

" that romance 
Of many-oolonr'd life which Fortune pours 
Houud the crusaderB, till pn distant shores 
Their labours end ; or they return to lie. 
The vow perform'd, in cross-legg'd effigj, 
Devoutly stretch'd upon their chancel floors." 



} 51. The Holy Fire. 

A description of the Church of the 
Sepulchre could hardly be considered 
complete without some account of the 



scenes enacted at the time of the 
wondrous miracle (imposture f) of the 
Holy Fire. On the Easter-eve of each 
returning year it is affirmed that 
a miraculous flame descends from 
heaven into the Holy Sepulchre, kin- 
dling all the lamps and cancUes there, 
as it did of yore Elijah's sacrifice on 
Carmel. The Grees patriarch or his 
representative alone enters the tomb 
at the prescribed time ; and the fire 
soon appearing is given out to the 
expectant and excited multitude 
through a hole in the northern wall. 
The origin of this extraordinary scene 
is involved in mystery. Eusebius 
tells a singular legend of the transub- 
stantiation of water into oil for the 
use of the lamps on Easter Eve in 
Jerusalem; but in the 9th centy. it 
began to be believed that an an^el 
came "and lighted the lamps which 
hung over the sepulchre." It is sin- 
gular, too, and worthy of notice, that 
at a few of the Muslem saints' tombs 
a supernatural fire is said to blaze 
on eveiT Friday, superseding all ne- 
cessity for lamps. 

•• Originally all the churches partook 
in the ceremony of the Holy Fire, but 
one by one4he^ have fallen away. The 
Roman Catholics, after their expulsion 
from the ch. by the Greeks, denounced 
it as an imposture, and have never 
since resumed it. Next the grave 
Armenians deserted, or only with great 
reluctance acquiesced in, what they 
too regarded as a fraud. And lastly, 
unless they are greatly misrepre- 
sented, the enlightened members of 
the Greek Church itself, including, it is 
said, no less a person than the late 
emperor Nicholas, would gladly dis- 
continue the ceremony, could they 
but venture on such a shock as this 
step would give to the devotion and 
faith of the thousands who yearly 
come from £eir and near, over land and 
sea, for this sole object." 

For the benefit of such as may not 
have an opportunity of witnessing the 
scene, and also as a programme for 
the spectator, I shall here transcribe 
the graphic description given by Mr. 
Stanley. Those who wish to be 
present ought to make application 
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the day preyioiu to the consnl, who 
can generally secure a few places in 
the Latin gallery; and these places 
must be taken possession of at a very 
early honr on the morning of the 
eventful day, though the orgies are 
not over tiU noon or after it. 

** The Chapel of the Sepulchre rises 
from a dense mass of pilgrims, who 
sit or stand wedged round it; whilst 
round them, and between another 
equally dense mass, which goes round 
the walls of the oh. ilBelf^ a lane is 
formed by two Unes, or rather two 
circles, of Turkish soldiers stationed 
to keep order. For the spectacle 
which IS about to take place, nothing 
can be better suited than the form of 
the Rotunda, giving galleries above 
for the spectators, and an open space 
below for the pilgrims and their fe»- 
tival. For the first 2 hrs. everything 
is tranquil. Nothing indicates what 
is coming, except that two or three 
pilgrims who have got close to the 
aperture keep their hands fixed in it 
with a clench never relaxed. It is 
about noon that this circular lane is 
suddenly broken through by a tangled 
group rushing violently round till 
they are caught by one of the Turkish 
soldiers. It seems to be the belief of 
the Arab Greeks, that, unless they 
run roimd the sepulclu*e a certain 
ntmiber of times, the fire will not 
come. Possibly, also, there is some 
strange reminiscence of the funeral 
games and races round the tomb of 
an ancient chief. Accordingly, the 
night before, and from this time for- 
waj*d for 2 hrs., a succession of gam- 
bols takes place, which an English- 
man can only compare to a mixture 
of prisoner's base, football, and leap- 
frog, round and round the Holy Se- 
pulchre. First, he sees these tangled 
masses of 20, 30, 50 men, starting in a 
run, catching hold of each other, 
Uftiiig one of themselves on their 
shoulders, sometimes on their lieads, 
and rushing on with him till he leaps 
off, and some one else succeeds; 
some of them dressed in sheepskins, 
some almost naked, one usually pre- 
ceding the rest as a fugleman, clap- 
ping his hands, to which they respond 



in like manner, adding also wild 
howls, of whidi the chief burden is 
* This is the tomb of Jesus Chiist— 
Grod save the Sultan— Jesus Christ 
has redeemed us !' What begins in 
the lesser groups soon grows in mag* 
nitude and extent, till at last the 
whole of the circle between the troops 
is continually occupied by a race, a 
whirl, a torrent of these wild figures, 
like the witches' sabbath in * Faust,' 
wheeling round the sepulchre. 6iBr 
dually the frenzy subsides or is 
checked, the course is cleared, and 
out of the Greek Church on the E. of 
the Botunda a long procession witii 
embroidered banners, supplying in 
their ritual the want of images, begins 
to defile round the Sepulchre. 

" From this moment the excitement, 
which has been before confined to the 
runners and dancers, becomes uni- 
versal. Hedged in by soldiers, Uie 
two huge masses of pilgrims still re- 
main in their places, all joining, how- 
ever, in a wild succession of yells, 
through which are caught from time 
to time, strangely, almost affectingly, 
mingled, the chants of the procession, 
the solemn chants of the Church of 
Basil and Chrysostom, mingled with 
the yells of savages. Thrice the pro- 
cession passes round ; at the third 
time the two lines of Turkish soldiers 
join and fall in behind. One great 
movement sways the multitude from 
side to side. The crisis of the day is 
now approaching. The presence of 
the Turks is believed to prevent the 
descent of fire, and at this point it 
is that they are driven, or consent 
to be driven, out of the church. 
In a moment the confusion as of 
a battle and a victoij pervades the 
ch. In every direction the raging 
mob. bursts in upon the troops, who 
pour out of the en. at the S.E. comer. 
The procession is broken through, 
the banners stagger and waver. They 
stagger, and waver, and fetll, amidst 
the flight of priests, bishops, and 
standard-bearers hither and tidther 
before the tremendous rush. In one 
small but compact band the Bishop of 
Petra (who is on this occasion the 
Bishop of * the Fire,' the represents* 
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tiye of the patriarch) is hurried to the 
Chapel of the Sepulchre, and the door 
is closed behind him. The whole ch. 
is now one heaving sea of heads. One 
vacant spot alone is left — a narrow 
lane from the aperture on the N. side 
of the chapel to the wall of the ch. 
By the aperture itself stands a priest 
to catch tiie fire ; on each side of the 
lane hundreds of bare arms are 
stretched out like the branches of a 
leafless forest — like the branches of a 
forest quivering in some violent tem- 
pest 

"At last the moment comes. A 
bright flame as of burning wood ap- 
pears inside the hole — ^the light, as 
every educated Greek knows and ac- 
knowledges, kindled by the bishop 
w^ithin— the light, as every pilgrim 
believes, of the descent of God Him- 
self upon the Holy Tomb. Any dis- 
tinct feature or incident is lost in the 
universal whirl of excitement which 
envelops the ch. as slowly, gradually, 
the fire spreads from hand to hand, 
from taper to taper, through that vast 
multitude— till at last the whole edi- 
fice, from gallery to gallery and 
tlirough the area below, is one wide 
blaze of thousands of burning candles. 
It is now that, according to some ac- 
■fJoimts, the bishop or patriarch is car- 
ried out of the chapel, in triumph, on 
the shoulders of the people, in a faint- 
ing state, * to give the impression that 
he is overcome by the glory of the 
Almighty, from whose immediate pre- 
sence he is believed to come.' It is 
now that the great rush to escape 
from the rolling smoke and suffocating 
heat, and to carry the lighted tapers 
into the streets and houses of Jerusa- 
lem, through the one entrance to the 
ch., leads at times to the violent pres- 
sure which in 1834 cost the lives of 
hundreds. For a short time the pil- 
grims run to and fro, rubbing their 
faces and breasts against the fire to 
attest its supposed harmlessness. But 
the wild enthusiasm terminates from 
the moment that the fire is communi- 
cated ; and perhaps not the least ex- 
traordinary part of the spectacle is the 
rapid and total subsidence of a frenzy 
so intense — the contrast of the furious 

[Syria and PaUUine,'] 



agitation of the morning with the 
profound repose of the evening, when 
the ch. is once again filled — through 
the area of the Botunda, the chapels 
of Copt and Syrian, the subterranean 
Church of Helena, the -great nave of 
Constantino's basilica, the stairs and 
platform of Calvary itself, with the 
many chambers above — every part, 
except the one chapel of the Latin 
Church, fiUed and overlaid by one mass 
of pilgrims, wrapt in deep sleep and 
waiting for the midnight service. 

"Such is the Greek Easter — the 
greatest moral argument against the 
identity of the spot which it professes 
to honour — stripped, indeed, of some 
of its most revolting features, yet still, 
considering the place, the time, and 
the intention of the professed miracle, 
probably the most offensive imposture 
to be found in the world." 

The fostering of fanaticism, super- 
stition, and imposture is not the only 
evil result^of the Holy Fire. Scarcely 
a year passes in which some accident 
does not occur at the exhibition — an 
unfortunate woman is crushed to death, 
or an old man is trampled over by the 
crowd ; or oftener still one or two are 
stabbed in the quarrels of rival sects. 
In the year 1834 a fearftd tragedy 
occurred, a detailed account of which 
is given in Ciuzon*s Monasteries of the 
Levant. His description of his own 
escape and the conclusion of the hor- 
rid scene may not be iminteresting : — 

" The guarils outside, frightened at 
the rush from within, thought that the 
Christians wished to attack them, and 
the confusion soon grew into a battle. 
The soldiers with their bayonets killed 
numbers of Minting wretches, and the 
walls were spattered with blood and 
brains of men who had been felled, 
like oxen, with the butt-ends of the 
soldiers' muskets. Every one struggled 
to defend himself^ and in the m§lee 
all who fell were immediately trampled ' 
to death by the rest. So desperate and 
savage did the fight become, that even 
the panic-struck and frightened pil- 
grims appeared at last to have been 
more intent upon the destruction of 
each other than desirous to save 
themselves. 
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" For my part, as soon as I had per- 
ceived the danger I had cried out to 
my companions to turn back, which 
they had done ; but I myself was car- 
ried on by the press till I came near 
the door, were all were fighting for 
their lives. Here, seeing certain de- 
struction before me, I made every 
endeavour to get back. An officer of 
the Pasha's, equally alarmed with my- 
self, was also trying to return; he 
caught hold of my cloak, and pulled me 
down on the body of an old man who 
was breathing out his last sigh. As 
the officer was pressing me to the 
ground, we wrestled together among 
the dying and the dead with the 
energy of despair. I struggled with 
this man till I pulled him down, and 
happily got again upon my legs — (I 
afterwards foimd that he never rose 
again) — and scrambling over a pile of 
corpses, I made my way back into the 
body of the ch. . . . The dead were 
lying in heaps, even upon the Stone of 
Unction ; and I saw full 400 wretched 
people, dead and living, heaped pro- 
miscuously one upon another, in some 
places above 5 ft. high." 



§ 52. The Hospital of St. John. 

On the opposite side of the narrow 
street that runs eastward past the 
Church of the Sepulchre, and about 
30 yards beyond the court of the 
latter, there is a picturesque Gothic 
gateway. It is somewhat remarkable, 
too, in the style of its architecture, 
for, while the external fagade has a 
pointed arch, that of the deeply-re- 
cessed gate itself is round. The 
upper part was once filled in with 
rich historical and emblematical sculp- 
tures in bas-relief : some of them still 
♦ remain; and among them we notice 
the Lamb, the emblem of the noble 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, of 
whose stately palace this was the en- 
trance. But, alas! how fallen and 
degraded I It is now the cesspool of 
a neighbouring tannery, and appa- 
rently the public dunghill of the whole 



quarter. Many an enthusiastic anti- 
quary has turned away from it in 
disgust; but I recommend a hurried 
examination, even though it be found 
necessaij to barricade the olfactory 
organ with a handkerchief. Picking 
our steps through the foul gateway, 
and fouler yard within, where nu- 
merous children may be seen at play, 
seemingly unconscious of the raiik 
compound of villanous smells, we 
reach a staircase leading up to a little 
court surrounded by a cloister. On 
the S. side are three large rooBas, one 
of them apparently the sheU of a 
chapel. On the opposite side within 
the cloisters are still one or two Go- 
thic windows, with their stone mul- 
lions and graceful tracery; but they 
are now almost hidden behind 
heaps of filth. Of the great chiu-cli 
nothing but the apse remains, stand- 
ing near the foot of the stairs. The 
rest of the palace and the spacious 
hospital once filled that green fiel'l 
which now spreads round to the W. 
and N. It may soon be occupied 
with buildings again if the common 
report be tme that the Sultan has 
given it a bakhshish to the French 
emperor. 

In the 11th centy. the merchantis 
of AmcUfit now an obscure town on 
the coast of Italy near Naples, pur- 
chased permission- of the Muslem lords 
of Syria to establish near the Holy 
Sepulchre a place of refuge for pil- 
grims visiting Jerusalem. Two hos- 
pitals were founded— one for females, 
dedicated to the holy Mary Magda- 
lene; the other for males, dedicate <l 
to St. John, the a Lgasgiving^patijarch 
Dfjjijggandriift. I'liese fwofbrmed^tlic 
cradle of the celebrated order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Godfrey, aft<r 
the conquest of Jerusalem, was enter- 
tained by Gerard, a wealthy merchant 
of Amalfi, who had devoted himself 
and his property to the service of 
poor pilgrims. The devotion of this 
man induced many of the young no- 
bles who surroimded the king to 
enrol themselves among the Hospi- 
tallers. Grodfrey and his successors 
on the throne endowed them with 
ample possessions both in Palestine 
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and Europe. The order was gradually- 
established, and at last, owing to the 
persuasion of their chief, adopted a 
religious profession, taking vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience ; and 
assumed a regular habit consisting of 
a black robe with a white cross on 
the left breast. The pope highly 
approved of the new order, exempted 
them from the payment of tithes, and 
declared them independent, so far as 
their mutual organization was con- 
cerned, of all ecclesiastical or civil 
power. Their wealth and influence 
increased so rapidly that they were 
soon able to found hospitals in most 
of the maritime cities of Europe, 
where pilgrims were entertained and 
forwarded on their journey. When 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem be- 
gan to feel the pressure of a host of 
infidel foes, the Knights of St. John 
resolved again to assume their arms. 
The body, therefore, changed its con- 
stitution, and was divided into three 
clsisses : the first, of noble birth, were 
destined to the military service ; the 
second were priests and almoners; 
the third were servants. As their 
number increased, they were farther 
divided into seven languages, namely, 
Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Aragon, Germany, and England. 
The government was an oligarchy of 
which the Grand Master was chief. 
For a time the lives of the Knights 
of St. John were as spotless as their 
shields ; but piety and humility soon 
gave way to the charms of wealth 
and power. Their valour, however, 
never suffered an eclipse — they were 
found in the van of every battle, and 
the rear of every retreat. When the 
Frank kingdom was annihilated, and 
Acre fell (a.d. 1291), these warrior 
knights foiaght to the last ; and when 
the city was in flames a shattered 
remnant, covered with wounds, retired 
on board a vessel and sailed for Cy- 
pms. They subsequently established 
themselves at Rhodes, and erected 
those massive fortifications, still 
viewed by all Europeans with so 
much admiration. There the travel- 
ler who comes to this land by way 
of Stamboul or Smyrna may still see a 



noble old street — a rara avis in Turkey 
— ^lined with the palaces, and deco- 
rated by the armorial bearings, of the 
knights ; and -a few months ago there 
stood at the head of it an old church 
dedicated to their patron saint, its 
floor tesselated by many an inscribed 
stone bearing names immortalized in 
history — now, alas ! it is a blackened 
heap of ruins. Driven from Rhodes 
by the overwhelming forces of Turkey, 
the knights settled at Malta ; and 
what Englishman is not familiar with 
the proud cathedral, the stately pa- 
laces, and the vast fortifications they 
there founded ? To him who has read 
the stirring history of the Knights of 
St. John, the crumbling ruin opposite 
the Church of the Sepulchre will not 
be the least interesiing among the 
monuments of Jerusalem. 

We learn from Saewulf and others 
that this site was once occupied by 
a noble group of buildings, as indeed 
the remains still testify. Two churches 
are spoken of: one dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, called de Latina be- 
cause the services were in that tongue ; 
this is doubtless the church whose 
apse is still standing. The other was 
dedicated to Mary Magdalene, called 
also St. Mary the Less. It was at- 
tached to a Benedictine nunnery, 
and stood on the opposite side of 
Palmer-street, near the Convent of 
the Copts. The site is occupied by 
a tannery; and if we cannot con- 
veniently see it, we at least have 
the benefit of smelling it as we pass 
along. There is considerable confu- 
sion in the account given by botli 
ancient and modem writers of these 
two churches and their convents. 
Some say they were both dedicated 
to the Virgin, but both William of 
Tyre and Jacob de Vitry mention 
distinctly a convent or nunnery of 
St. Mary Magdalene, which I believe 
is the same called by others St. Mary 
the Less. (See Gesta Dei per Francos, 
pp. 934. 1082.) 

The Hospital of St. John extended 
southward and westward over the 
green field ; beneath which are arched 
vaults and passages still remaining. 
On a portion of the site opposite the 
I 2 
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court of {he Ghuich of the Bepulchre 
10 the small Greek Gonyent of Geth- 
Bomane. Beside it stands a tall mi- 
naret, connected with which is an 
interesting tale of Mnslem magna- 
^ nimity — all the more remarkable 
because of its rarity. As the story- 
explains the somewhat anomalous 
position of the minaret, the traveller 
will probably wish to hear it. When 
Jerusalem capitulated to the Mus- 
lems under Omar, one of the terms 
was, that the Christians should retain 
their churches. After the khalif en- 
tered the city it so happened that 
he was conversing with tne Patriarch 
in the Church of the Sepulchre when 
the stated hour of prayer came. Omar 
asked to be shown a place where he 
might perform his devotions. He was 
told to pray in the Church, but he 
refused, and selected a spot at some 
little distance from it. He afterwards 
told the astonished prelate his reasons 
for this strange act. " If I had prayed 
in any of these churches," he said, 
"the Muslems would undoubtedly have 
seized upon it the moment I left your 
city on my way homeward ; and not- 
withstanmng ell you might allege to 
the contrary, they would say, *Thi8 
is where Omar prayed, and we will 
pray here too;* and thus they would 
have turned you out of your church, 
contrary both to my intentions and 
your expectations. But because my 
prajring even here may occasion diffi- 
culties and disturbances, I shall do 
what I can to prevent them." So, call- 
ing for pen and paper, he wrote an ex- 
press command that Muslems should 
only pray on that spot one at a time. 
The present minaret is said to stand 
on the place where the khalif prayed, 
though it does not seem to have been 
built till about the middle of the 15th 
centy. In 1459 it was ruined by an 
earthquake and rebuilt six years 
afterwards. 

Mejr ed-Din informs us that Saladin 
took up his quarters in the deserted 
hospital of St. John, when superin- 
tending the repairs of the fortifica- 
tions to resist the threatened attack 
of the English forces under Richard 
Coeur de Lion. 



§ 53. The Ccenaculum. 

The Coenaculum has already been 
referred to in connexion with the 
Tomb of David (} 48). It stands on 
the southern brow of Zion, without 
the walls, and its tall minaret is the 
first object the eye of the traveller 
rests on when approaching Jerusalem 
from the S. In the sroup of buildin«:8 
over the vault said to contain the 
Tomb of David is a large ujq)er-room, 
50 ft. long by 30 wide. At its E. end 
is a little niche in which the Christians 
are permitted at stated times to ce- 
lebrate mass; and on the S. is a 
larger one, serving for the Mihrdb of 
the Muslems. The room is manifestly 
ancient, and may perhaps be the same 
(the site is unquestionably the same) 
referred to by Cyril Bishop of Jeni- 
ralem, in the middle of the 4th centy., 
as the ch. in which the Apostles were 
assembled on the day of Pentecost, 
when they received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (Acts ii.). Epiphanius, 
toward the close of tiie same centy., 
states that this building, with a few 
others near it, escaped destruction 
when the city was desolated by Titus. 
Arculf visited it about the year 700, 
but it had received many new honours 
during the interval, for his amanuen- 
sis inrorms us that he (Arcidf) ** saw 
on mount Zion a square ch., which 
included the site of our Lord's Supper ; 
the place where the Holy Ghost de- 
scended upon the Apostles ; the mar- 
ble column to which our Lord was 
bound when he was scourged; the 
spot where the Virgin Mary died ; and 
the place of the Mar^nrdpm of St. 
Stephen." — A pretty rair catalogue 
of traditions to get a local habitation 
within the four walls of one small 
building ; and I doubt whetiier there 
is another of a similar extent in all 
Palestine to match it. The tradition 
of the "Column of Scourging" was 
older than the days of Arcul? for in 
the JermoHem Itinerari^ it is men- 
tioned in connexion with the house 
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of Caiaphas on Zion ; and Jerome de- 
scribes it as sustaining the portico of 
a ch., and still stained with the Sa- 
viour's blood. Arculf is the first, 
however, who locates here the Vir- 
gin's house, the scene of Stephen's 
martyrdom, and the "upper room" 
where the Lord's Supper was insti- 
tuted. From the last it derives the 
name by which it has been known for 
many centuries, the CcenoGulum, The 
historians of the crusades regarded 
this, not as the site of Stephen's mar- 
tyrdom, but the place where he was 
buried. Saewulf in the 12th centy. 
thus refers to other events which had 
also been discovered in the interval 
to have occurred here : " Here the 
Apostles were concealed with closed 
doors when Jesus stood in the midst 
of them and said * Peace be unto you ;' 
and He again appeared there when 
Thomas put his finder into His side 
and into the place of the nails. There 
He supped with His disciples before 
the passion, and washed their feet; 
and the marble is still preserved there 
on which He supped. There the re- 
lics of St. Stephen, Nicodemus, Ga- 
maliel, and Abido, were honourably 
deposited by St. John the Patriarch, 
after they were found!" Verily the 
ti-aditions of the Holy City are as 
changeable as the hues of the cha- 
meleon that crawls along its walls, 
and as prolific as the teeth of the 
fabled dragon. 

The group of buildings adjoining 
the Goenaculum was erected as a 
convent for the Franciscans by Sancia 
queen of Robert of Sicily ; and this 
order had its chief seat here from 
A.D. 1313 to 1561. In 1547 Belon, 
the well - known French traveller, 
lodged in the convent, and states that 
the monks had in his day regained 
possession of the CoBnaculum, which 
had been seized by the Muslems. 
They were, however, finally expelled 
from the locality only 14 years later, 
under the following remarkable but 
characteristic circmnstances. A Con- 
stantinople Jew of wealth and influ- 
ence visited Jerusalem, and begged 
permission to pray at the tomb of 
bavid. The Latins indignantly re- 



fused. The Jew threatened revenge, 
and on his return to Constantinople 
rebuked the grand vizir for his in- 
difierence to the tomb of one of the 
great Prophets of Islam, in permitting 
it to remain in the hands of the in- 
fidel Nazarenes. His representations, 
aided by bribes, had the desired 
effect; and the Franciscans were 
driven from their convent. They are 
still permitted to visit the Goenacu- 
lum at stated times; and here the 
Latin monks continue to practise the 
washing of pilgrims' feet on Maundy 
Thursday, in commemoration of that 
incident in Scripture history, which 
they believe to have been enacted in 
this chamber. (John xiii. 5.) The 
site of the Virgin's residence, where 
she is said to have spent the last 
years of her life, is now shown a little 
to the N. of the Goenaculum. 



§ 54. The Palace of Caiaphas. 

Before leaving Zion we may pay a 
passing visit to another site, around 
which a little cluster of traditions 
has collected. Between the Goena- 
cnlum and the Zion gate is a bmlding 
surrounded by a very high wall, which 
has been dignified by the title of the 
Palace or Town House of the High- 
priest Caiaphas. It is first mentioned 
in connexion with Zion by writers of 
the 4th centy. ; but it does not appear 
whether they refer to the house itself 
or only its site, Benjamin of Tudela 
says that in his day there was no 
bmlding on Zion but one Christian 
church, which must have been the 
Goenaculum ; yet scarcely 2 centuries 
later a chapel stood on the site of the 
present house, the erection of which 
was ascribed to Helena 1 It appears 
to have been erected by the Arme- 
nians, in whose hands it has ever since 
remained. The curious wiU here be 
shown, under the altar of the church, 
the very stone that once closed our 
Lord's sepulchre, which, we have al- 
ready seen, the Armenians are ac- 
cused of having obtained in no very 
honest way (§ 50). Here, too, is ex- 
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hibited the prison in which Christ 
was confined— there is another in the 
Church of the Sepulchre; the pre- 
cise sDot where Peter stood when he 
denied his Master; and even the 
stone on which the cock was roosting 
when he crew ! The building is now 
a convent, and it forms the cemetery 
of the Armenian patriarchs. 

About 100 yards E. of the convent 
is a cave in the hill-side where Peter 
is* said to have hid himself after he 
had denied his Master. 



§ 55. The Site of the Martvbdom 
AND Church of St. Stephen. 

I have already shown how some 
early writers connected the tomb of 
the first martyr with the Coenaculum ; 
and how Arculf even states that here 
was exhibited the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom. This is probably only a 
mistake on the part of the gooa bi- 
shop. Zioii, it appears, was only a 
temporary resting-place for the bones 
of Stephen, as they were soon con- 
veyed to a fit shrine erected over 
the spot where he was stoned. I 
shaU now give, for the entertainment 
and instruction of my reader, the 
earlier and the later traditions about 
the true site of the martyrdom, be- 
cause the subject is interesting in 
itself, and affords, besides, a good 
example of a not uncommon pheno- 
menon in this land— the migrcUion of 
Holy Places. 

We learn nothing from Scripture 
as to the place where Stephen was 
stoned except that it was without the 
city. (Acts vii. 58.) No notice was 
taken, so far as appears from history, 
of the spot where he fell, or of the 
body of the martyr, till after the lapse 
of 8J centuries. Then, however, re- 
velation was made in a dream to a 
certain Lucian, priest of a village 
called Capliar-Gamala, that Stephen 
had been stoned before the north 
gate of Jerusalem; that his body 
had been left a day and a night ex- 
posed, but neither beast nor bird had 
touched it ; that Gamaliel, Paul's old 



master (Acts v. 34 ; xxii. 3), being at 
heart a Christian, caused it to be 
deposited in his own tomb at Caphar- 
Gramala, where it now lay, with the 
bodies of Nicodemus, Gramaliel him- 
self, and his son. This wondrous re- 
velation was thrice repeated ; and the 
good priest, being thus convinced of 
its truth, communicated the facts to 
the bishop of Jerusalem. The tomb 
was opened and the bodies disco- 
vered. On exposing the sarcophagus 
containing the relics of the martyr 
the earth quaked, a fragrant odour 
filled the air, and several sick persons 
were healed! The bones were con- 
veyed temporarily to Zion ; the scene 
of the martyrdom was sought and 
found ; and a magnificent church was 
erected on the spot by the empress 
Eudocia, wife of Theodosaus the 
younger, where the bones of Stephen 
were finally deposited. The church 
was dedicated in the year a.i>. 460; 
and a convent was subsequently at- 
tached to it. Such are the leading 
facts regarding the death and burial 
of Stephen as related by Lucian, and 
attested by Augustin and other writers 
of the 5th cen^. 

The ch. we are informed stood on 
the N. side of the city, at the distance 
of a stadium (200 yds.) from the gate 
called St. Stephen's ; which, we learn 
from Arculf and others, occupied the 
site of the Damascus gate. And at 
the distance of about 250 yds. from 
this gate, on the 1. of the N. road, may 
still be seen a levelled rocky area, ob- 
long in form, which probably marks 
the site of the ch. Few people will 
think it worth while to inquire whether 
the vision of Lucian was genuine, or 
whether the true site of the martyr- 
dom was known. It is enough for'us 
that the story was universally believ- 
ed, and the shrine universally honour- 
ed by native Christians and foreign 
pilgrims for nearly 1000 yrs. Rudolph 
of Suchem is the last writer who 
refers to it, a.d. 1350 ; but in his day 
both ch. and convent were gone. Up 
to that time the Damascus gate was 
known among all Christian writers as 
the Gate of St. Stephen. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, 
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that from the middle of the 15th 
ccnty. to the present time all writers* 
and travellers apply the name St. 
Stephen to the gate on the E. side of 
the city, and to it alone I During the 
intervening centy. — the 14th — the 
scene of the martyrdom had migrated 
from the N. to the E. It is now 
pointed out on the rt. side of the path 
which winds down the steep bank 
from St. Stephen's Gate to the bridge 
over the Kidron ; where also has been 
discovered the exact spot on which 
Paul stood when guarding the clothes 
of those who committed the crime ! 



§ 56. Churches op St. Mar^ and 
St. Anne. 

The Church of St. Mary, one of the 
inotit magnificent ever erected in the 
city, appears to have been projected, 
if not actually commenced, by the 
patriarch Elias, and was completed 
by tlie emperor Justinian in the 6th 
centy. I have already stated that it 
stood within the Haram, and is now 
represented by the mosk el-Aksa. A 
dL'Scription and history are given 
above in connexion with that mosk, 
§43. 

The Church of St. Anne, the Virgin's 
mother, stands on the slope of the hill, 
amid heaps of rubbish and tottering 
houses, about 100 yds. N.W. of St. 
Stephen's Gate. It was partly re- 
modelled by the Turks, and is so far a 
nondescript mass of tasteless masonry ; 
but there is enough left of the old 
Gothic fa5ade, and graceful lancet 
windows, to carry us back to crusad- 
ing, times. Saewulf is the first who 
mentions it (a.d. 1102). " From the 
temple of the Lord," he writes, " you go 
to the Church of St. Anne, the mother 
of the blessed Mary, where she lived 
with her husband, and was delivered 
of her daughter Mary." William of 
Tyre speaks of it as the " House of 
Anna," where 3 or 4 poor women had 
consecrated themselves to a holy life. 
It was soon afterwards inhabited by 
an abbess and Benedictine nuns ; 



and in it Baldwin I. compelled his 
Armenian wife to take the veil, at the 
same time richly endowing it. New 
Holy Places appear to have come to 
light witffin its walls, and old ones 
became more definitely located, as 
ages rolled on : for we learn that in 
the 14th centy. not only was the very 
grotto shown where the Virgin was 
bom, but under the ch. in a deep 
vault was the tomb of Joachim her 
father. The bones of St. Anne had 
been laid there too, but the empress 
Helena removed them to Constanti- 
nople. There, also, in front of the ch., 
was a great tree which began to grow 
the very night the Virgin was bom ! 

When the crusaders were driven out 
of Jerusalem by the Muslems, Sala- 
din converted the nunnery into a 
college, and made his secretary and 
biographer Bohadin its first principal. 
After lying desolate and ruinous for 
some 2 centuries, it was restored by 
the pasha in 1842 ; and it has lately 
been handed over by the Sultan as a 
bakhshisJi to the French emperor. 



§ 57. Tomb and Chapel op the 
Virgin. 

.Every one who passes out of St. 
Stephen's Gate, and descends the 
steep path to the Kidron, will have 
his attention arrested, as he crosses 
the bridge and approaches Gethse- 
mane, by the picturesque fa9ade of a 
low building, standing on the north 
side of a suii court in the very bottom 
of the valley. This is the Chapel and 
traditional Tomb of the Virgin. Few 
structures around the Holy City can 
vie with it in its venerable aspect and 
romantic site. Grey and worn by the 
lapse of time ; deeply set among the 
rocky roots of Olivet ; surrounded by 
patriarchal olive-trees — it claims at- 
tention independent of, even in spite 
of, tradition, Its history is compara- 
tively recent, being first mentioned by 
Arculf in the beginning of the 8th 
centy. It is true John of Damascus, 
writing a few years later, professes to 
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fj^ve an extract from a letter of the 
5th ceuty. referrine to it; but the 
authenticity of the document is more 
than doubtful. The earlj notices 
of this tomb deriye additional interest 
from the fiict that they tend to mark 
the period when the beautiful myth 
of the "Assumption of the Virgin" 
was elaborated mto a positive dogma 
of the churches of the East and West. 
Neither Arculf the French bishop, 
nor John the Damascus presbyter and 
afterwards saint, could have received 
the doctrine of the Aseumption, as they 
sp^dE distinctly of the Virgin's body. 
It is remarkable, too, that the tracQ- 
tion of this tomb, and the doctrine of 
the Assumption, are alike opposed to 
a decree of the third General Council, 
held at Ephesus, a.d. 341, in which it 
is asserted that the Blessed Virgin 
and the Apostle John were buried in 
that city, and in the very ch. in which 
the council was then assembled. But 
notwithstanding the decree of a gene- 
ral council, the statements of a bishop, 
and the affirmations of a saint, the 
churches of Rome and the East have 
for centuries received the doctrine of 
the Assumption, and honoured this 
Hpot as the scene of that event ! 

After crossing the bridge toward 
Olivet, we have on the 1. a short flight 
of steps, leading down into the paved 
court in front of the chapel. The 
facade is now before us, consisting of 
two pointed Gothic arches, one within 
the other ; the outer resting on short 
pillars and culminating at the top of 
the building ; the other similarly sup- 
ported, but more deeply recessed. 
Within the latter is a spacious door- 
way with a square architrave, and 
another arch over it. The whole 
fa<:ade is thus strange, meaningless, 
and yet picturesque. 

Immediately on entering the door, 
which is generally open early in the 
morning and on festivals, we descend 
a broad, straight staircase of some 
60 steps, to the gloomy chapel, which 
seems to be wholly excavated in the 
rock. On the rt. hand in descending 
are shown the tombs of Joachim and 
Anna, the parents of the Virgin. We 
Lave already seen tiiat both these 



personages had other tombs — the 
former beneath the Church of St. 
Anne, and the latter at Constanti- 
nople. But as a shrewd monk one 
day said to me, **Why may not a man 
have two or three tombs as well as 
two or three houses ? " On the 1. of 
the stairs is the- last resting-place of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. At 
the extremity of the Grotto, on the 
eastern side, is a small dark chapel 
containing an altar, and the sacred 
tomb, now empty of course, where the 
Virgin was once laid. It is profnsely 
decked with pictures and flowers, 
while from the vaulted roof depend 
numerous silver lamps and strings of 
ostrich-eggs. The chapel is now the 
joint property of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians. 

About 100 paces from the chapel, 
and not hi from the garden of Geth- 
semane, is the spot where, it is main- 
tained, the wonders of the Assumpti^m 
took place ; and at no great distance ^ 
is a rock still bearing the mark of the 
girdle the Virgin let fall to convince 
St. Thomas, who, the monks inform 
us, was troubled with a fit of his old 
scepticism on this occasion. 



§ 58. Getbsemanr. 

The greatest interest of the Kidron 
is connected with the closing scene of 
our Saviour's life in the Grarden of 
Gethsemane. On the night of His 
betrayal, after a long conversation 
with his followers in that "upper 
room " in the city where the Supper 
was instituted. He went forth witii 
them over the brook Eidron, to a 
garden where he ofttimes resorted 
with His disciples (John xviii. 1). 
Just beyond the bridge which crosses 
the dry bed of the "brook" below St. 
Stephen's Gate, and between the 
paths that lead up the Mount of 
Olives, is a little square enclosure 
encompassed by a high white wall. 
This is the reputed Gethsemane. 
Admission is easily obtained, for 
a consideration^ from the old Latin 
monk who keeps it. Within are 8 
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venerable olives, their decayed trunks 
supported by stones, and their sparse 
branches stiU flourishing. One would 
have wished that the site had not 
been selected so close to the branch- 
ing paths, a place which must always 
have been public ; and that the spot 
where our Lord prayed had been 
farther up the valley in a more retired 
situation, where there are trees of 
at least equal antiquity. However, 
there can be little h«mn in giving fuU 
play here to those feelings which 
Gethsemane is calculated to call 
forth, and we may read with new and 
thrilling interest those affecting pas- 
sages of Scripture giving the details 
of that wondrous drama : Matt. xxvi. 
30-56; Mark xiv. 26-52; Luke xxii. 
39-53 ; John xviii. 1-14. Here, or 
not far distant, the Son of Grod endured 
tliat " agony and bloody sweat " which 
was connected with the redemption of 
the world ; here, in deep submission 
to the Father's will, but in full con- 
sciousness of the fearful trial. He 
prayed, "O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me except I 
drink it. Thy wiU be done ! " Near 
tliis Judas betrayed him with a kiss, 
and the other disciples forsook him 
and fled; and up that winding path 
He was led, bound as a malefactor, to 
judgment. 

Unfortunately the same depraved 
taste which has so thickly studded 
Jerusalem with questionable holy 
places, has also robbed Gethsemane 
of its sweetest charms. The monk- 
cicerone, instead of leaving the pil- 
grim to solitude and contemplation in 
"the simple garden where Jesus was 
wont to retire, hurries him off to the 
rocky bank where the apostles fell 
asleep when our Lord left them to 
pray, and points out the impressions 
of their bodies still remaining on the 
hard stone, though it must be con- 
fessed it requires an ,eye of faith to 
identify them. Then he leads him to 
the •* Grotto of the Agony " — a cave of 
some depth, in which Jesus is said to 
have prayed. Wonderful is the monk- 
ish partiality for grottoes I " On the 
very spot of the Agony (says Geramb) 
is an sdtar, and above it a picture re- 



presenting our Lord supported by the 
angel who came to strengthen him. 
Here we also find the following in- 
scription : — • Hie factus est sudor ejus 
sicut guttse sanguinis decurrentis in 
terram.' " Next, the place where Ju- 
das betrayed his master with a kiss is 
pointed out ; and the whole concludes 
by the reverend guide presenting a 
little flower, plucked from a trim bed, 
as a signal that the time has come for 
the bakhshish. 

The garden belongs to the Latins ; 
and the Greeks, enraged at the mono- 
poly, have actually got up and en- 
closed an opposition one of their own 
beside the Virgin's tomb. They do 
not often exhibit it as yet to Franks, 
because, as I was told, they wish to 
wait a few years tiU the trees grow. 
One would have imagined that the 
very name of Gethsemane would have 
been sufficient to check every thought 
of deception, and to inspire every 
man, claiming the name of Christian, 
with love to God and good will to his 
fellows. 



§ 59. The Chwrch of the Ascenmm 
has already been referred to in con- 
nexion with the Mount of Olives 
(§ 32). The tradition connecting this 
spot with the ascension of our Lord is 
one of the oldest Christians can boast 
of around the Holy City, and yet it is 
opposed to Scripture, where we read — 
" And He led them out as par as to 
Bethany, and He lifted up his hands 
and blessed them. And it came to 
pass, while He blessed them. He was 
parted from them and carried up into 
heaven" (^Luke xxiv. 50, 51). Euse- 
bius, writing 10 years or more before 
Helena's visit to Jerusalem, tells us 
of the mulitudes of Christians who 
came to the city from aU parts of the 
earth to see the fulfilment of prophecy 
in its desolations, and to pay their 
adorations on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, where Jesus, " having 
revealed to his disciples the mysteries 
concerning the end," ascended into 
heaven. And in another place he 
alludes to a cave attached to this site, 
as the real spot where the Saviour 
I 3 
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initiated the apostles into the secret 
mysteries of their religion, and from 
which he ascended. (Enseb. Vit. 
Const iii. 41. See also Demonst. 
Evang. vi. 18.) At present there is 
no cave visible within or beside the 
site of the church. Mr. Stanlev writes 
that " the cave to which Eusebius re- 
fers must almost certainly be the 
8:ime as tiiut biiigular caUicomb, a 
short distance below the third summit 
of Olivet, commonly called the Tombs 
of the Prophets." But this is inad- 
missible, at least if we take Eusebius 
as our authority, unless we remove 
hero also the traditional scene of the 
Ascension, the site of Helena's church, 
and the very top of the mount itself. 
(Euseb. ut supra.) 

The church built by Helena has 
' long since disappeared, though it ap- 
pears to have been standing in Maun- 
deville's day. The present chapel is 
modem — a small octagonal structure 
within a paved court, connected with 
a mosk, and under the guardianship of 
a derwish. In the chapel is still 
shown the rock imprinted with the 
Saviour's footsteps — a simple natural 
cavity, bearing no more resemblance 
to a human foot than to anything else. 
Arculf is the first who mentions this 
geological vestige (a.d. 700) ; then, 
however, there were two impressions, 
but now there is only one. The story 
goes that the Muslems, envious, of 
course, that infidels should possess 
such a treasure, stole one of them, and 
removed it to the great mosk. This 
feat was nearly equal to that of the man 
who stole his neighbour's keyhole. 

A little to the 8. of this building 
was once shown, and possibly is still, 
the place where an angel gave the 
"Virgin three days' warning before her 
death. Somewhat farther is the 
grotto of St. Pelagia, a famous cour- 
tesan of Antioch, who, being con- 
verted to Christiamty, passed many of 
her days here in penance. Below 
this are the remains of an old chapel, 
where Jesus is said to have taught his 
disciples the Lord's Prayer ; and, 
descending still in the same direc- 
tion, we come to a kind of reservoir, 
which has been dignified by the name 



of "the place where the apostles 
composed the Creed 1 " 

§ 60. Via Dolorosa. — The narrow 
lane which zigzags through the city, 
from the governor's house to the 
Church of the Sejpulchre, has, within 
the last few centuries, been called the 
Via Dolorosa; and into it have been 
carefully collected the scenes of all 
the events, historical and legendary, 
connected with the Crucifixion. One 
cannot help wondering how the good 
old monks could man3est such child- 
ish simplicity in their pious inven- 
tions. A schoolboy in England would 
naturally ask how the present lane, 
with its sharp turns and numerous 
windings, happens so exactly to cor- 
respond with the ancient one ; or how 
arches, and walls, and staircases, and 
particular stones, and whole houses, 
could remain intact, and be identifi&i 
after the total destruction of the city 
by the Romans, and the lapse of so 
many centuries. And yet so it is. 
Not a word is heard of the Via Dolo- 
rosa, and its eight staiions, from either 
monk or priest, traveller or pilgrim, 
previous to the 14th centy. Still 
there is something touching, even im- 
pressive, in this gloomy street, with its 
arched passages, its patches of sun- 
shine and shade, and its honoured 
stones, around which Mttle groups of 
pilgrims are so often seen. There is 
something deeply interesting in it 
also to the artist and the historian; 
for here are the originals, if we may 
so call them, of some of the most ce- 
lebrated works of European art, and 
here is the fountain-head of some of 
the most famous of European super- 
stitions. "No thoughtful traveller,'' 
Mr. Stanley well remarks, "can see, 
without at least a passing emotion, the 
various points in the Via Dolorosa, 
which have been repeated again and 
again in pictures' and in Calvaries, 
amidst the blaze of gorgeous colours, 
and on the sides of romantic hills in 
France and Italy; the spot where 
Veronica is said to have received the 
sacred cloth for which Lucca, Turin, 
and Rome contend; the threshold 
where is believed to have stood the 
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Scala Santa worn by the ceaseless toil 
of Roman pilgrims in front of St. 
John Lateran." ^ 

"With these remarks in mind we 
shall walk along the Via Dolorosa, 
starting from the E. It commences — 
that is, the traditional part of it — 
with the palace of Pilate, now the go- 
vernor's house or Serai. Here, on the 
1., are 2 old arches in the wall, now 
built up, where the Scala Santa, or 
' staircase leading to the 'Judgment 
Hall, stood until removed by Oonstan- 
tine to the Basilica of St. John La- 
teran. On the opposite side of the 
street is the Church of the Fkige Uation, 
so called from ffie tradition^Hiat on 
its site Christ was scourged. Others 
call it the " Church of the Crowning 
with Thorns;" and both names are 
probably equally applicable. A few 
paces westward the street is spanned 
by the ^cr^ JTorriQ Arch, which a Kvely 
imagination might "3ate back to the 
Roman age. Here Pilate is said to 
have brought forth our Lord and pre- 
sented Him to the people, saying, 
** Behold the Man I " We now de- 
scend an easy slope, and turn sharply 
to the 1. into the street coming from 
the Damsacus gate — ^passing on our 
way the spot where the Saviour, faint- 
ing under the cross, leaned against the 
wall of a house and left on it the 
impression of His shoulder ; and then 
the spot where, meeting the Virgin, He 
said Salve Mater ! In the bottom of 
the valley is pointed out the House of 
Dives, and a stone in front of it on 
which Lazarus sat. Turning another 
sharp corner to the rt., and ascending 
tlie hill, we have on the 1. the place of 
Christ's second fall under the cross; 
and then the House of St. Veronica, 
from which that illustrious woman 
came forth and presented the Saviour 
with a handkerchief to wipe His bleed- 
ing brows. The ascent from hence to 
the Church of the Sepulchre is con- 
siderable, and the street has a strange 
picturesque aspect. The pavement is 
rugged, the walls on each side prison- 
like, pierced here and there with low 
door and grated window ; while a suc- 
cession of archways shroud portions of 
it in gloom, even when the intervals 



are lighted up by the bright sun of 
noonday. A more appropriate name 
could scarcely be invented, for this 
section at least, than the Via Dolorosa. 
Here, too, are other statiowa, including 
the spot, marked by the fragment of a 
column, where the soldiers compelled 
Simon to carry the cross ; and the 
place where Christ said to the women 
who followed Him weeping — " Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me." 
Some will call these stations absurdi- 
ties, others may give them even a 
worse name ; but such as desire to see 
the simple faith with which they are 
believed and reverenced by Latin pil- 
grims — ^men of education and en- 
lightenment — need only consult the 
work of the Abbe' Geramb. 

Just at the western termination of 
the Via Dolorosa tradition places the 
Forta Judiciana, the site of which is 
supposed to be marked by a single 
upright shaft at the angle of the street 
and the bazaar. I know not on what 
ground, historical or architectural, this 
colimm can be connected with a gate 
at all; the tradition, however, has 
probably equal claims to credit with 
the others ^ong the street. 



§ 61. Convents. 

The names of the several convents in 
and around the city have already been 
given in connexion with the Christian 
sects (§ 13-16 ) ; but I shall here refer 
more minutely to a few of the principal 
ones. 

The Greek Convent of Consfantine 
stands on the W. side of the Church 
of the Sepulchre, with which an arched 
passage over Christian-street connects 
it. It is a large straggling building, 
presenting nothing of interest either 
in a historical or archaeological point 
of view. It is the official residence of 
the Greek patriarch, and is inhabited 
by about 100 monks, of all grades. 
The library is unsually large and clean; 
it contains about 2000 printed volumes 
in various lang^ges, and about 500 
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Greek and Arabic MSS. on papei^-«ll 
theological works. There are, besides, 
about 100 Greek MSS. on yellmn. 
One of the 8 MSS. of the Gospels 
which the libraiy contains has the 
index and the beginning of each 
gospel written in gmd letters on pur- 
ple yellum, and has also some curious 
illuminations. There is a manuscript 
of the whole Bible — a large folio m 
excellent preservation. But its great- 
est treasure is a copy of the Book of 
Job, in folio, written in large letters, 
surrounded with scholia in a smaller 
hand, and almost every page contains 
one or more miniatures of Job and his 
friends : its date is about the 12th 
centy. 

The Latin Convent of 8l, Salvador 
stands on very high ground near the 
N.W. angle of the cify. It formerly 
belonged to the Georgians, but was 
bought and enlarged by the Latins 
about A.D. 1561, when they were driven 
out of their convent at the Coenacu- 
lum. The ch. is dedicated to St. John 
the Divine, and is frequented bv such 
of the native inhabitants and loreign 
residents as conform to the Latin ritual. 
The Casa Nuova is the hostelry of the 
convent, in which pilgrims of all na- 
tions, without respect to faith, are per- 
mitted to sojourn for a fortnight. Tney 
are supplied with cells not always 
untenanted, with tolerable bread and 
wretehed wine ; and for these accom- 
modations travellers are required to 
give as & voluntary offering far more 
liian would keep them at a comfortable 
hotel, if such a thing could be found. 

2^ Armenian Convent is the largest 
in the city, and ita building the most 
commodious and comfortame — it is, in 
fact, the most decidedly aristocratic 
establishment in Syria. It formerly 
belonged to the Georgians, who 
founded it in the 11th centy. ; the ch. 
occupies the traditional site of St. 
James's martyrdom. The Georgians, 
being unable to meet the expenses of 
the convent, and the taxes levied by 
the Turks, sold it to the Armenians 
early in the 15th centy.. on condition 
of its being restored to its original 



owners, as soon as they found them- 
selves in a condition to maintain it. 
On tliis account the Greek Church, 
from their intercommunion with the 
Georgians, still maintain that they 
have a claim upon the buildings. 

The Ghuich of St. James is, with 
the exception of that of the Sepulchre, 
the largest in the city. In the rich- 
ness of its decorations and sacred vesir 
ments it is unequalled ,* but eyerything 
is tawdry 'and in the worst siyle of 
Oriental barbarism. One of the 
greatest treasures they boast of is the 
chair of the apostle James, which is 
preserved in the ch. and duly ex- 
hibited to the faithful. 

During my stay at Jerusalem in 
1854 I visited this convent at the in- 
vitation of the Armenian patriarch, a 
man of dignified deportment and con- 
siderable information. I was first | 
conducted to the presence of that dig- ' 
nitary, whom I found in the new recep- I 
tion-room, the windows of which may 
be seen over the archway frt>m the 
street below. It is a noble saloon for 
Jerusalem, somewhat in the modem 
Italian style. I was afterwards led 
through the various courts and corri- 
dors of the vast building, where ac- 
commodations are foimd for nearly 
3000 pilgrims. A seminary or college 
for the education of the clergy has 
lately been established in it. The 
course of instruction is to extend over 
seven years, and the students are after- 
wards permitted to choose their own 
field of labour. Their number is re- 
stricted to 20. There is also a good 
printing-press in the convent. The 
gardens occupy the whole space be- 
tween the building and the city wall 
on the W. They have no pretensions 
to beauty, order, or even high culti- 
vation ; and it is no great compliment 
to call them the best in the cily. 

The Syrian Convent of St. Mark ia 
situated in a narrow street not far firom 
the English hospital, and is one of the 
oldest m Jerusalem. It is respected 
by all the Christian sects as ^e home 
of St. Mark ; and it has, as a matter of 
course, a full complement of traditions 
and relics. Among the latter are the 
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font in which the blessed Virgin was 
baptized, and the door at which St. 
Peter knocked after the angel had 
delivered him from prison. (Acts xii. 
1-15.) When I visited it during the 
present year (1857) it was inhabited 
by a priest and deacon, whose whole 
flock amomited to three people. They 
were all — spriest, deacon, and flock — 
from the village of Suded near Hums. 

The Convent of the Cross is the only 
other establishment of this kind de- 
serving of particular notice. It is 
situated in a shallow stony wady, about 
li m. W. of the city. It was originally 
the property of the Georgians, and is 
said to have been founded in the 5th 
centy. by Tatian their king. It de- 
rives its name from the "Holy Cross," 
the Wood of which is believed to have 
grown on the spot. Others, however, 
say that the name is applied to it, be- 
cause Heraclius the patriarch, on re- 
turning with the true cross from his 
captivity in Persia, first elevated that 
sacred relic at this spot on approach- 
ing Jerusalem. It is now the property 
of the Greeks. 

The convent is a large rectangular 
building with massive walls, and a l(>w 
portal guarded by a heavy iron door. 
Such strength was, and still is, needed 
to defend the inmates from hostile 
Arabs who are always prowling about 
the half-desolate country, ready to 
pounce upon solitary wanderer, un- 
guarded caravan, or open convent. 
Only a few years ago some of these 
lawless wretches effected an entrance 
during the night, and murdered the 
superior in his bed. After lying long 
half-ruinous, and almost wholly de- 
serted, the convent has recently been 
thoroughly repaired by the Greeks, and 
many extensive additions made to it, so 
as to fit it for a complete collegiate esta- 
blishment. Bussian gold has done won- 
ders with the old walls and gloomy 
corridors ; while it has built spacious 
haUs, and chambers, and refectories, 
that would not disgiuce an English 
university. The building is now one of 
the neatest and finest around the city. 
The old ch. is well worth a visit ; it 
is about 70 ft. long, and is divided into 



nave and aisles by 4 massive square 
piers supporting pointed arches and a 
groined roof. There is a small cupola 
over the altar-screen. The whole 
walls are covered with faded frescoes, 
and some beautiful pieces of mosaic 
pavement still remain beneath the 
dome. The ^tar-screen is curiously 
p,inted in compartments intended to 
illustrate the complete history of the 
wood of the cross, from the time it 
was planted by Abraham and Noah 
(!) till the Crucifixion. Behind this, 
in an apse, is the sanctum, in the 
centre of which, beneath the altar, is 
a little circular hole, bordered with 
silver, marking the very spot on which 
the tree of the cross grew. 

In the modem part of the building 
is a new chapel with some tolerable 
carving, in the altar-screen of whioh 
the Bussian eagle forms the most con- 
spicuous subject. Indeed, the double 
head and grasping talons of that well- 
known bird meet one at every turn — 
not a wall, nor a turret, nor a haU 
where it does not spread out its pro- 
tecting wings. Were the gold of 
Bussia always as usefully expended as 
it is here, people would have little to 
complain of. Forty boys and young 
men are now boarded, lodged, and 
educated in this establishment ; while 
at the same time no vows are imposed 
upon them, and no promises exacted 
with regard to the future. • They are 
at liberty to choose their own profes- 
sions. The course of instruction ex- 
tends over a period of seven years, 
and embraces the Arabic language, 
modern Greek, a little French and 
Italian, with arithmetic, geography, 
and drawing. There are 5 resident 
masters and a chaplain. The class- 
rooms, the dormitories, the refectory, 
and even the kitchen, are fitted up with 
a neatness, and kept with an order and 
cleanliness, that would rival any simi- 
lar establishment in Europe. And the 
very grounds round the convent, re- 
cently purchased, rough and stony 
though they are, are beginning to 
exhibit the marks of industry and 
civilization. 
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§ 62. Books on Jerusalem. 

After the BibU and Jotephus, the 
Rtudent may consult Robinson's ' Bib- 
lirai Re9earche$,' 2nd edit. ; JgiUiams's 
*J.Wm ^^^Ui ^^^ edit.^ containing: a 
ViiHt mass of midigestod infonnation 
on the history, topography, antiquities, 
and traditions ; Dr. Tobler's * Gol- 
g<4ha' (1851), *Die SOoah-queOe vmd 
^i^er Oelhera* (1852), *Denkbldtter aus 
Jerusalem (1853), and *Topographie 
ran Jeru8(dem' (1854) ; Bartlett's 
* Walks abotU Jerusalem,' and ' Jeni- 
sidem Bevisited,' especially yaluable 



for their beantifdl engravings. Some 
curious and interesting remarks on 
the architecture may be seen in Fer- 
g^usson's * Essay on the Ancient Topo- 
graphy of JeruMlem.' The best Arab 
work IS Mejr ed-Din*s * History of Je- 
rusalem,* translated into French, by 
Yon Hammer in *Fimdgrvben dee 
Orients,* Mejr ed-Din wrote towards 
the close of the 15th centy. Detailed 
measurements and descriptions of the 
Temple and its courts, according to the 
views of the Jewish rabbis, are given 
in the * Middoth,* a tract of the 
*Mishna; on this also may be con- 
sulted Beland 8 little work * De Lods 
Sacris,* 
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1. Physical Geography. — The natural boundaries of Southern Palestine are 
deep and definite on the E. and W. The very name of the West {Jam) was 
to the Israelite of old " the Sea." On the E. is the Dead Sea, and that deep 
valley {'Arahah) which extendsl N. and S. from it. On the S. both plain and 
mountains melt away into the great desert of Ttk (" Wandering "). Along the 
western shore lies the broad plain of Philistia — one of the richest sections of 
Palestine, and perhaps scarcely surpassed by any country in the world. It is 
historically interesting, too, for it is the country of Goliath, and of the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Israelites; it is the scene of Samson's struggles and 
tragic death ; and it* contains the ruins of the five royal cities of the Philis- 
tines. On the E. of this undulating plain rise up gradually the mountains of 
Judaea. Their features are not those of a regular mountain-chain like 
Lebanon ; but rather a vast cluster of roimded rocky hills, sloping down into 
dry tortuous watercourses. They are scantily clothed by grayish and brown 
shrubs, intermixed with aromatic plants and gay flowers ; and they are broken 
by concentric rings of white rocks, and huge piles of white stones, which give 
them a desolate and forbidding aspect. Here and there we meet with deep 
picturesque glens where the winter-torrent beds are bordered with belts of 
olives, and the steep banks above glisten with the foliage of the prickly oak. 
SuQh are the western declivities and broad summits of the Judsean hills ; but 
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the eastern slopes are wilder, grander, and far more desolate. From the top 
of Olivet, or the Frank Mountain, the eye ranges over a wilderness of white 
hroken hills, seamed with ravines winding away down to the deep chasm of 
the Dead Sea — without a tree, or a shrub, or a green grass tuft, to relieve the 
bleak monotony. 

A superficial observer from some western land of sunshine and showers may 
wonder at, and write of, the barrenness of Southern Palestine ; and with semi- 
sceptical surprise ask, '* Is this indeed that land of promise which flowed with 
milk and honey ? " I would remind such an one of the power of a Syrian sun, 
of the character of an eastern clime, and of the effects of centuries of neglect 
and desolation. The destruction of the woods which once covered the moun- 
tains, and the loss of the vegetation consequent on the want of tillage, have 
unquestionably exposed the whole country to a greater degree of drought than 
in early tunes ; and then again the utter neglect of the terraces that supported 
the soil on the hill-sides has given full play to the winter rains, leaving tracts 
of naked rock where belts of com once flourished, and vines spread out their 
long branches. To see what the hills of Judsea might be under proper care 
and culture, one has only to look at the western slopes of Lebanon. And 
there is another proof of the ancient fertility and great resources of the 
country which no accurate observer can overlook ; and that is, the vast uxun- 
ber of ruined towns and villages which eveiywhere stud the landscape. In 
JudsBa we may now wander for miles and miles without seeing a vestige of 
present habitation, save the little goat-pen on the hill-side, and the groups of 
flocks round the fountains ; but there is scarcely a hill-top that is not crowned 
with ruins, and there is scarely a little fountain where fragments of walls and 
scattered heaps of stones do not indicate the sites of former dwellings. The 
light Saracenic arch, the stately Boman column, and the massive Jewish sub- 
struction, lead us up by a regular architectural chronology to the rude 
" cairns " of the mountain regions, and the roimded Tells of the plains — the 
vestiges of primitive Canaanitish cities. Above all other countries in the 
world this maybe called the " land of ruins." God's Word is fulfilled — '* The 

(word of the Lord is against you : O Canaan, the land of the Philistines, I will 
even destroy thee, and there shall be no inhabitant." (Zeph. ii. 5.) 

2. The FolUical Divisions of this section of Palestine have changed with its 
history. Originally the Amalekites, or Bedawy tribes, occupied the plain on 
the southern frontier (Num. xiii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 1-17, and xxvii. 8). They 
were the descendants of Esau, deriving their name from his grandson Amalek 
(Gen. xxxvi. 12). They are now represented by the Tiy^hah Arabs, if not 
lineally, at least in character and mode of life. The Hittites, Abraham's old 
friends, clustered round Hebron (Gen. xxiii.). The Amorites were their neigh- 
bours, dwelling amid the rocks of Engedi (Gen. xiv. 7, and 2 Chron. xx. 2), 
and afterwards spreading over the country on both sides of the Jordan (Deut 
i. 4). The Jebusites were strongly established upon the hill of Zion (Jud. i. 
21). These three tribes were all descendants of Canaan. The Philistines, of 
Egyptian extraction, inhabited the plain of the sea-coast from Joppa to the 
borders of Egypt. 

When the " Land of Promise " was divided by lot among the Israelites, the 
tribe of Dan got the plain of Philistia from Joppa on the N. nearly to Ascalon 
on the S. Simeon's territory extended from thence to the wHdemess of Tih, 
reaching as far eastward as Beersheba ; but these two tribes were never able 
fully to conquer their allotted provinces. On tiie E. of Simeon and Dan, 
securely located amid mountain fastnesses, was the powerful tribe of Judah ; 
while Benjamin was settled in that section of the hill country extending from 
Jerusalem to Bethel, and from Bethhoron to the Jordan (Josh. xv. ; xviii. 11- 
28; xix. 1-9, 40-48). When the kingdom of Israel was divided luxder 
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Ilehoboam, Southern Palestine remained subject to the house of David ; and 
iu later times it became the province and toparchy of Judasa. 

3. The inhabitants of Southern Palestine may be divided into two classes, — 
the Bedawm, or wandering tribes, who dwell in tents, and the FeUahin, who 
reside in villages. The principal tribes of the former are the Tiydhah, who 
hover along the southern frontier, encamping around the wells of Beersheba, 
and upon the banks of Wady esh-Sheri'ah ; and often running up for pasture 
or plunder among the hills of Judssa, or along the rich plain of Philistia. Next 
come the Jdtdtin, who claim the country from Beersheba to the Dead Sea, and 
as far N. as Engedi : the usual head-quarters of their famous sheikh is at or 
near Maon. The T*aamirah are a larger tribe, and feed their flocks among 
tiie wild mountains and deep glens extending from Bethlehem and Tekoah to 
the shores of the Dead Sea. All these Bedawtn are to some little extent 
cultivators of the soil, though they maintain the well-known antipathy of their 
race to settled habitations. Their flocks and herds constitute their chief means 
of support, with, of course, an occasional raid amons their enemies. Their dress 
is simple and primitive — a gay Kefiyeh bound with its fillet of hair, a flowing 
Abba, and a scanty under garment of coarse calico fastened round the waist 
by a bioad leathern belt garnished with a range of cartridges in brass tubes ; 
add to this a long gun slung over the shoulder, a knife to match stuck in the 
belt, and a heavy-headed club in the hand, and you have a picture of the 
Bedawy of Southern Palestine. Their country can only be safely traversed 
with an escort of themselves. « 

The FeUahin^ or cultivators of the soil, are scarcely less wild and lawless 
tlian the Bedawtn ; but having permanent habitations, the government have a 
better chance of punishing any glaring violations of the law. They are a 
rough, athletic, and turbulent race— mostly armed with gun and dirk, and 
inclmed to make significant allusion to this very prominent fact in their inces- 
sant demands for Jmkhshish. Their allegiance sits lightly on them, and their 
ideas of mewm and tuum are wholly regulated by pjower or expediency. The 
traveller ought to treat them with cool dignity, alike without blustering and 
without fear. 

Generally speaking, the whole country W. of the road leading from Hebron 
by Jerusalem to Nd,bulus is safe and may be travelled without any Escort ; 
though if one intends to pass through unfrequented places it may be as well 
to have a horseman (Kheidly) from the Governor to act both as guide and 
guard. To the E. of this road the Bedawin have their home in the wilderness 
of Judsea. The traveller, therefore, if he desire to traverse it to any extent, 
must journey under the guardianship of some responsible sheikh. Safety does 
not depend so much on the number as on the quality of the escort. In 
specifying the several routes, I shall state where a guard is necessary, and 
from whom it may or must be taken. 

4. Mode of Travel. — All the excursions around the Holy City, as well as the 
journeys through Palestine, must be made on horseback, or in a chair or palan- 
quin (Ta^f as the Arabs call it) slung upon mules. The roads are mere tracks 
worn in rock or soil by the feet of animals, as tortuous as erratic mules and 
donkeys can make them, and extremely innocent either of repairs or engineering. 
Among the mountains they are always rough, generally rugged, and some- 
times even dangerous — now winding along a deep torrent-bed, now zigzagging 
up a steep hill-side, and now skirting a precipice on a narrow ledge of smooth 
rock. The traveller will thus see the necessity of securing a strong, sure- 
footed, and easy-paced animal ; for upon his steed will in a great measure 
depend the ease and comfort of his journey, and in some degree, too, the 
safety of his limbs. It is as well not to leave Ihese minor matters wholly to 
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t!ie dragoman, who is generally better at inventing an excuse than providing 
a smart horse or a tolerable saddle. .My advice is, Try the equipage, whatever 
it may be, before starting, and insist upon a change if it do not prove sound ; 
and when the time for starting comes take special care that the same animals, 
saddles, bridles, &c., are forthcoming. 

The charge for horses is from 20 to 30 piastres a day, including their food 
and the whole expenses of those who attend them. The most convenient 
arrangement on the whole is to agree with a dragoman foi* the supply of 
every necessary — horses, baggage-mules, tents, food ; everything in fact except 
wine. The usual terms for the past season, 1857, were, as stated above, BOs. 
a day ; but for a party of three or four 25s. ought to be sufficient. 



ROUTE 8. 

EXCURSION TO BETHANY. 

Every one who can by any possi- 
bility walk 3 m. should make this ex- 
cursion on foot. Half the pleasure is 
lost if it be hurried over. Every step 
is " holy ground," trodden by prophets 
and apostles, and One greater than 
tliem all. We thus often feel con- 
strained to sit down, and calmly con- 
template scenes unsurpassed on earth 
for sacred interest. 

Three paths lead from the city to 
Bethany. The first winds up the 
slight depression in the western side 
of Olivet, touches the northern end of 
the village on the summit, and then 
winds down the eastern declivity. 
The second branches off from the 
former above Grethsemane, skirts the 
southern side of the village, and joins 
the former again above Bethany. The 
tliird strikes to the riglit below Geth- 
semane, passes round the southern 
shoulder of the hill, and is the main 
road to Jericho. We shall go by the 
first, and return by the tliird ; for thus 
we get the best views of the scenery, 
and the most striking illustrations of 
Scripture narratives — we go out with 
David in his flight from Absalom, 
and return with the Saviour in his 
triumphal entry. 

Passing out of St. Stephen's "Gate, 
we descend the winding path to the 
bottom of the Kidron, cross the bridge, 
and leaving the Tomb of the Virgin 
on the 1., and Gethsemane on the rt., 
strike up the ancient road to the top 
of Olivet. The guide may probably 
point out some flat rocks beside " the 



Garden,*' now honoured and kissed by 
numerous pilgrims, because tradition 
telLa them that here the three dis- 
ciples slept while their Master prayed. 
Farther up we observe steps and 
cuttings in the limestone rock, proving 
the antiquity of the path. Here we 
are unquestionably in the footsteps of 
David, who, when he fled from Ab- 
salom, " went over the brook Kidron, 
toward the way of the wilderness. . . . 
And went up by the ascent of Olivet, 
and wept as he went up, and had his 
head covered ; and he went Imrefoot ; 
and all the people that was with him 
covered every man his head, and they 
went up, weeping as they went up." 
(2 Sam. XV. 23, 30.) On reaching the 
summit, beside the modem viOage, 
we must be near, perhaps upon, the 
very spot where the king had been 
wont to " worship God," and where he 
now met Hushai the Archite. (Id. xv. 
32.) As we sit here on some pro- 
jecting rock, with the city before us, 
and the Bible in our hands, we con 
see with the mind's eye the weeping 
monarch, and his weeping train, 
meeting the old counsellor, " witi his 
coat rent, and earth upon his head, 
and persuading him to go back to the 
city to defeat the counsel of Ahitho- 
phel." (Id. XV. 34.) 

Passing the summit, the wide pano- 
rama eastward suddenly opens up 
before us: first the eye catches the 
long, regular, massive wall of the 
Moab mountains; then the deep, 
mysterious valley of the Jordan, with 
patches of the Dead Sea, like molten 
lead, gleaming in its bottom; and 
lastly the naked white hills that 
shelve downward from our feet till 
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they drop suddenly into 6ie valley far 
below. ( For the view from the top of 
Olivet see Sect. III. § 82.) Here 
again we can almost mark the precise 
place — a few yards below the modem 
woly — where David, when "a little 
past the top of the hill," met Ziba, 
the wily servant of Mephibosheth, 
" with a couple of asses saddled, and 
upon them two hundred loaves . of 
bread, and an hundred bunches of 
raisins, and an hundred of simmier 
fruits, and a bottle of wine." (Id. 
xvi. 1.) Going farther down the 
rugged slope among terraced fields, 
we cannot be far from Bahurim, 
from whence Shimei, a relative of 
Saul, ** came forth, and cursed still as 
lie came ;" and threw stones and dust 
at the fallen monarch. (Id. xvi. 
5-8.) Here the "way of the wilder- 
ness" continues straight down tlio 
mountain, but we turn to the rt. 
through terraced fields and fig- 
orchards, and soon join the more 
frequented path which comes down 
from tlie S. side of tlie village. 
I'ossing now a low rocky ridge which 
screens Bethany from the top of Olivet, 
wo have the little lonely mountain 
hamlet in a nook at our feet ; and we 
uro suddenly reminded of a greater 
than King David, and of a greater 
event than any in the history of tliat 
monarch — the Saviour led out His 
^lisciples " as far as to Bethany, and 
He lifted u^ His hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while He 
blessed them. Ho was parted from 
tliera, and carried up into Heaven." 
(Luke xxiv. 50, 51.) Here then, 
among the retired uplands imme- 
diately overhanging the village, far 
removed from fiie stir of the city, 
took place the last interview between 
Christ and His disciples. Here His 
feet last touched the earth, ere the 
cloud received Him out of their sight. 
Here too His disciples heard those 
remarkable and cheering words of the 
angels : " This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like maimer as ye have seen 
Him go into heaven." (Acts i. 11.) 

Bethany, now called el-'Aziriyeh ; 



from el-'Azir, the Arabic fortn of 
Lazarus, is a poor village of some 
20 houses, situated in a shallow wady 
on the eastern slope of Olivet, and 
surrounded by broKen rocky ground, 
once carefully terraced, and still con- 
taining some few orchards of fig-trees. 
Its distance from Jerusalem is about 
li m., corresponding pretty exactly 
to the 15 furlongs of the Evangelist 
John. (xi. 18.) The view from it is 
dreary and desolate, commanding the 
region through which the road to 
Jericho runs. The houses are of stone, 
massive and rude; evidently con- 
structed of old materials, among which 
we see the Jewish bevel. Over them 
on the S., on the top of a scarped rock, 
rises a heavy fragment of ancient 
masonry, built of bevelled stones ; but 
its original object cannot be deter- 
mined — it looks more like a fort than 
a house. 

• This then is the little hamlet which 
derives an undying interest from 
having been made the home of our 
Saviour during his visits to Jerusalem, 
and from having been the scene of 
some of Ihe most affecting incidents 
of His life. What Capernaum was 
in Galilee, Bethany was in Judaoa. 
Here He was wont to retire in the 
quiet evening after each day of thank- 
less but unceasing toil in the city. 
(Matt. xxi. 17.) Here dwelt the sisters 
Mary and Martha, with Lazarus their 
brother. On the farther side of tliat 
deep valley, away among those distant 
blue mountains, Christ was abiding 
when the sisters sent to inform Him 
that Lazarus was sick. Down that 
long dreary descent they often looked 
with anxious gaze in expectation of 
His coming. On that old road, without 
the village, Martha met Him, with 
the despairing, almost reproachful 
words, " Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died." Here He 
raised liazarus from his tomb, and 
presented him aUve to his weeping 
sisters. (John xi. 1-46.) Here too 
was the house of Simon the leper, in 
which tlie grateful Mary anointed 
Jesus with precious ointment, and 
wiped His feet with her hair. (Matt, 
xxvi. 6-9.) The precise sites of these 
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events are, of course, pointed out— ' 
the house of Simon, that of Mary 
and Martha, and the tomh of Lazams. 
The Uktter is a deep vault, partlv ex- 
cavated in the rock, and partly lined 
with masonry. The entrance is low, ' 
and opens on a long, winding, half- , 
ruinous staircase, leading down to a,! 
small chamber ; and from this a few 
steps more lead down to another 
smaller vault, in which the body of 
Lazarus is supposed to have Lain. 
The situation of the tomb, in the , 
centre of the village, scarcely agrees 
with the Gospel narrative, and the 
masonrv of the interior has no appear- 
ance of antiquity. But the real tomb 
could not have been far distant, and 
in such a place as this few will think 
of traditional sites when the unvarying 
features of nature — the rocks, the 
glens, and the " everlasting hills " — 
ore before tlicm. Some may inquire 
for the site of Bethphage ; but of it no 
trace has as yet been certainly dis- 
covered. It appears to me, from the 
way in which the two names are used 
in the Gospels, that they were pro- 
bably applied to different quarters of 
the mine viUage— the one called Beth- 
phage, "House of figs," from the fig- 
orchards adjoining it; the other Ber 
thany, "House of dates," from its 
palm-trees. (CJomp. Mark xi. 1; 
Luke xix. 29.) 

From Bethany the Saviour set out 
on the morning of His triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem ; and we are now pre- 
pared to leave this Uttle village, and 
trace His footsteps. There can be no 
question as to the route — on such an 
occasion none other would be taken 
but the main road round the southern 
shoulder of Olivet. Mr. Stanley's de- 
scription of this wondrous event is so 
graphic that I here transcribe it: — 
" Two vast streams of people met that 
day. The one poured out from the 
city (John xii. 12) ; and as they came 
through the gardens whose clusters of 
palm-trees rose on the south-eastern 
comer of Olivet, they cut down the 
long branches, as was their wont at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and moved 
upwards towards Bethany, with loud 
shouts of welcome. From Bethany 



streamed forth the crowds who bad as- 
sembled there on the previous night, 
and who came testifying to the great 
event at the sepulchre of Lazarus. 
Li going toward Jerusalem the road 
soon loses sight of Bethany. It is 
now a rough, but still broad and well- 
defined mountain track, winding over 
loose rock and stones, and here and 
there deeply excavated; a steep de- 
clivity below on the 1.; the sloping 
shoulder of Olivet above it on the rt. ; 
fi^-trees below and above, slowing out 
of the rocky soil. Along the road the 
multitudes threw down the branches 
which they cut as they went along, or 
spread out a rude matting formed of 
the palm-branches they had already 
cut as they came out. The larger 
portion — those perhaps who escorted 
him from Bethamy — unwrapped their 
loose cloaks firom their shoulders, and 
stretched them along the rough path, 
to form a momenlary carpet as He 
approached (Matt. xxi. 8). The two 
s&*eams met. Half of the vast mass, 
turning round, preceded; the olher 
half followed (Mark xi. 9). Gradu- 
ally the long procession swept round 
the little vaJ^ey that furrows the hill, 
and over the ridge on its western side, 
where first begins the descent of the 
Mount of Olives towards Jerusalem. 
At this point the first view is caught 
of the south-eastern (western) comer 
of the city. The temple and the more 
northern portions are hid by the slope 
of Olivet on the rt. ; what is seen is 
only Mount Zion, now for the most 
part a rough field, crowned with the 
mosk of David and the angle of the 
western walls, but then covered with 
houses to its base, surmounted by the 
Castle of Herod, on the supposed site 
of the palace of David, ftom which 
that portion of Jerusalem, emphatic- 
ally the *City of David,' derived its 
name. It was at this precise point, 
'as he drew near, at the descent of 
the Mount of Olives' — (may it not 
have been from the sight thus opening 
Ujpon them ?) — that the shout of 
triumph burst forth from the multi- 
tude, * Hosanna to the Son of David ! 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord' (Matt. xxi. 9). There 
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was a pause as the shout rang through 
the long defile ; and, as the Pharisees, 
who stood by in the crowd com- 
plained. He pointed to the stones 
which, strewn beneath their feet, 
would immediately cry out, if * these 
were to hold their peace.' 

'* Again the procession advanced. 
The road descends a slight declivity, 
and the glimpse of the city is again 
withdrawn behind the intervening 
ridge of Olivet. A few moments, and 
the path mounts again; it climbs a 
rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge of 
smooth rock, and in an instant the 
whole city bursts into view. As now 
the dome of the mosk el-Aksa rises like 
a ghost from the earth before the tra- 
veller stands on the ledge, so then must 
have risen the Temple-tower ; as now 
the vast enclosure of the Mussulman 
sanctuary, so then must have spread 
the Temple courts j as now the gray 
town on its broken hills, so then the 
magnificent city, with its bacb^round 
— ^long since vanished away — of gar- 
dens and suburbs on the western 
plateau behind. Immediately below 
was the valley of the Eidron, here 
seen in its greatest depths as it joins 
the valley of Hinnom, and thus giving 
full effect to the great peculiarity of 
Jerusalem, seen only on its eastern 
side— its situation as of a city rising 
out of a deep abyss. It is hardly pos- 
sible to doubt that this rise and turn 
of the road — this rocky ledge — was 
the exact point where the multitude 
paused again, and * He, when He be- 
held the city, wept over it.' " 

We now descend the hill-side dia- 
gonally by the steep shelving path, 
having on the 1. a vast multitude of 
Jewish tombs paving the declivity ; 
and away beyond them, down in the 
bottom of the valley, the tapering 
point of Absalom's pillar ; and over 
against us the siunmit of Moriah 
crowned by the long massive wall of 
the Haram. Near the foot of the 
descent we skirt the wall of Gethse- 
mane, then cross the Eidron, and as- 
cend the steep path to St. Stephen's 
Gate. 

There is just one other point in the 
account of our Lord's triumphal entry 



which requires illustration. Before He 
had started, or when He was on the 
point of starling from Bethany, He said 
to two of His disciples, " Go into the 
village over against you, and straight- 
way ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt 
witii her ; loose them and bring them 
unto me. And if any man say aught 
unto you, ye shall say the Lord hath 
need of them." (Matt. xxi. 2, 3.) 
Where was this village ? Some would 
identify it with Abu Dis, a poor ham- 
let on a rocky height about 1 m. to 
the S. of Bethany. But there is 
another old site nearly in the line of 
the Saviour's route, which I think has 
a better claim than Abu Dis. About 
i m. from Bethany, on the road to 
Jerusalem, we come to the brow of a 
deep glen, which runs down horn, the 
very summit of Olivet into tiie Ki- 
dron ; from this point we obtain 
our first glance at the top of Zion. 
The road here turns to the rt., de- 
scends diagonally to the bottom of the 
glen, and then, turning to the L, 
ascends again in the same way till it 
surmounts the ridge on the western 
side. Upon the projecting point of 
this ridge, some 200 yds. below the 
road, are scarped rocks, cisterns, and 
old stones, marking the site of an 
ancient village. The situation an- 
swers well to the description given to 
the disciples, " the village over against 
you;" and being close to the road, 
the inhabitants would already have 
seen the multitudes flocking out from 
the city to meet Jesus, and the owner 
of the ass and colt would understand 
at once the disciples' words, ** The 
Lord hath need of them." (Matt. xxi. 
3.) 
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ROUTE 9. 

EXCUBSION TO JERICHO, THE JORDAN, 
THE DEAD SEA, MAR SABA, AND 
BETHLEHEM. 

H. v. 

Jerusalem to Jericho . . . . 5 30 

The Jordan 2 

The Dead Sea 10 

Mar Saba .. .. 4 30 

Bethlehem 3 

JeruBalem 2 



Total 



.. 18 



This excnrsion will occupy 3 days, 
and the best way of arranging it, both 
for convenience ^nd profit, is to en- 
camp the first night at Jericho, taking 
care to visit the objects of interest 
near it in the evening ; start the 
second morning very early for the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, and spend the 
second night at Mar Saba. An early 
ride the third morning brings us to 
Bethlehem, and active people may 
even take in the Frank mountain 
without much extra labour, leaving 
still sufficient time to see the lions of 
Bethlehem before returning to Jeru- 
salem. The order may also be re- 
versed, preserving the same stages. 
Tents are, of course, required at Je- 
richo, but they may be sent back to 
the city from thence ; or perhaps, for 
the sake of the beds and provender, it 
may be as well to forward them to the 
convent of Mar Salba. The traveller 
who intends to enter this desert con- 
vent will require to procure an order 
from the Greek patriarch, or his agent 
at Jerusalem, without which no one 
is admitted within the walls. Ladies 
will remember, too, that the sex is 
under a ban in this holy spot, and can 
on no pretence whatever gain ad- 
mission. 

To make this excursion an escort is 
absolutely necessary, as without it the 
adventurous traveller will unquestion- 
ably ** fall among thieves " ere he 
reaches the Jordan ; and will be likely 
to need the services of some " good 
Samaritan." A few years ago an ar- 
rangement was made by (I believe) 
the English consul with the sheikh of 



Abu Dis, a small village near Bethany, 
to furnish an escort, and guarantee 
the safety of the traveller s person 
and property, at the rate of 100 pi- 
astres arhead. But lately the govern- 
ment have taken the matter in their 
own hands, engaging to furnish an 
escort, witlwut any guarantee however, 
I for half the above sum. This ar- 
rangement is by no means satisfactory. 
When the pasha undertakes the es- 
corting of teavellers, he should be re- 
sponsible for all losses ; and he ought 
to guard them at so .much for eax^h 
party instead of ea^ik person. When 
15 or 20 travellers go together, as is 
often the case, it is pure imposition to 
be obliged to pay 8Z. or lOZ. for the ser- 
vices of a couple of horsemen, who may 
or may not be able to protect them. 

All arrangements being made, and 
the escort already flourishing their 
old matehlocks, or long lances, we 
mount and follow them. Again we 
wind round Olivet, and, passing Be- 
thany, enter the "wilderness of Ju- 
daea." The road soon becomes 
dreary enough, running among white 
desolate hills, and white rugged val- 
leys, without a tree or shrub, or even 
a green grass-tuft. It would be al- 
most insupportable were it not for tlie 
associations, and a certain spice of 
danger just sufficient to keep up the 
attention. Here and there the gleam 
of a matehlock catches the eye behind 
some projecting rock, or a tufted spear 
is seen winding suspiciously round the 
shoulder of a hill : but these are the 
only signs of present occupation ; ex- 
cept, indeed, by some chance we fall 
in witli a flock of goats. 

On leaving Bethany we cross a low 
rocky ridge, and then dive down into 
a bleak glen, at the bottom of which, 
a mile or so from the village, is the little 
fountain called 'Ain el-Haud — perhaps 
the Enshemesh of Josh. xv. 7 — which 
gives its name to the valley. A Sara- 
cenic arch covers the stone trough 
into which the water flows, and a few 
ruins around perhaps mark the site of 
an old khan. Down this glen the 
road winds for an hour or more, and 
then, leaving it to the rt., passes 
through a broken country of chalky 
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hills tiU it reaches an extensive mined 
caravansary, situated on the top of a 
bleak ridge. Some broken walls and 
fragments of arches remain standing ; 
but they are scarcely sufficient to 
afford us shade while we rest a few 
minutes to draw water from the deep 
well. This is considered the most 
dangerous part of the road, and some- 
where near it Sir Frederic Henniker 
was stripped, wounded, and left for 
dead, by the Bedawin in 1820. He 
was probably thinking of the parable 
of the Samaritan when the assassin 
stroke laid him low. I venture to 
state that no one will advance much 
beyond this place without at least 
feeling how admirably fitted the region 
'is for deeds of violence and blood; 
especially if he gets a sight of some of 
the half-naked Arabs who are gene- 
rally found skulking amid the ruins, 
or perching on the rocks around. 

On passing the ruin we enter a re- 
gion stiU mlder than that we have 
left behind. Dr. Olin says of it that 
"the mountains seem to have been 
loosened from their foundations, and 
rent to pieces by some terrible convul- 
sion, and then left to be scathed by 
the burning rays of the sim." They 
do indeed look as if fire had passed 
over them. The road, which exhibits 
here and there traces of an engineer- 
ing skill and a solid pavement that 
point back to Roman times, winds 
down a succession of shelving banks 
and little wadys, until it brings us out 
on the very brink of one of Sie most 
sublime ravines in Palestine — Wady 
el'KeU. It is on the 1. of the path, 
and is occasionally separated from it 
by narrow ridges of flinty rock ; but 
by riding over these we gain some 
splendid views. The glen is not less 
than 400 to 500 ft. deep, just wide 
enough below to give a passage to a 
little streamlet like a sUver thread, 
and afford space for its narrow fringes 
of oleander. The sides are almost 
sheer precipices of naked rock, occa- 
sionally pierced by grottoes apparently 
inaccessible to anything except the 
eagles that now hover round them; 
and yet history tells us that all these 
uncomfortable dens were once occu- 1 



pied by hermits. One is shown where 
an anchorite is said to have lived, the 
cravings of whose castigated body 
were satisfied with four raisins arday ! 
A few ruins of chapels, like watch- 
towers, are seen along the rugged 
heights beyond. 

The great plain of the Jordan now 
opens up suddenly before the eye, 
with the green banks of the river 
sunk down in a kind of fissure in the 
middle of it, and the bright sea with 
its cliff-bound coast away on the rt. 
From the depths of the wild ravine on 
our 1. issues a thread of verdure, gra- 
dually spreading out as it advances, 
until it mingles, at the distance of a 
mile or more from the base of the moun- 
tains, with the thickets that encom- 
pass the village of Eiha. This ravine, 
now called eIrKeUj is supposed to be 
the " brook Cherith, that is before 
Jordan," where the prophet Elijah 
was fed by ravens while the famine 
raged in Palestine (1 Kings xvii. 1-7). 
It is unquestionably the Valley of 
AchoTt in which the Israelites stoned 
Achan fo| theft (Josh, vii.) ; and 
which was on the northern border 
of Judah (id. xv. 7). The pass 
down which we have come is tlio 
"going up to Adummim," mentioned 
by Joshua, in his description of the 
boundary, as lying on ** the south side 
of the river " — tlmt is the Cherith or 
Kelt. (Id.) Away considerably to the 
N. of Wady el-Kelt the vegetation 
and foliage stretch along the plain 
to the- base of the mountains. They 
are nourished by two living foun- 
tains ; " one now as always called Duk 
(1 Mac. xvi. 14, 15); the other and 
larger, as well as more celebrated, 
now called the spring ' of the Sultan,* 
once *of Elisha,' — which pour out, at 
the foot of the great limestone range, 
riUs that trickle through glades of 
tangled forest shrub, whic^ but for 
their rank luxuriance and oriental 
vegetation, almost recall the scenery 
of an English park. It is these 
streams, with their accompanying rich- 
ness, that procured for Jericho, during 
the various stages of its existence, its 
long prosperity and grandeur." 

The descent into the plain is rapid 
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and rough, and wotdd in s^ots be 
dangerous, were it not for the «tone 
fences that have in places been built 
along the brink of the cliff. Here as 
elsewhere on this dreary road one is 
continually reminded of our liord's 
\ beautiful parable of the " good Samari- 
tan " (Luke X. 30-37), every particular 
of which is adapted to the scene, and 
even to the circimistances, in our own 
day. The " going down " is descriptive 
of the physical features ; the falling 
among thieves, and getting " stripped " 
and *' wounded," is just w^t one might 
expect, and not a few experience, from 
the Bedawln now; the "chance" 
which brought three stray travellers 
past the spot shows that the road was 
solitary then as it is still; and the 
way-side inn may have occupied the 
site of the ruined khan on the moun- 
tain-side. 

The heat is great, and the reflection 
from the white cliffs and white soil 
makes it greater, as we descend 
through the wilderness of Judsaa. 
But on reaching the plain the air is 
like the blast of a furnace ; and we 
are painfully reminded that we are 
1300 ft. and more below the level of 
the sea. Though as yet early in 
spring, the grass and weeds are crisp 
and scorched, and crackle beneath 
our horses' feet ; while the quivering 
haze that looms over the burning 
plain gives a dreamy indistinctness to 
the trees and verdure in the distance. 
The path to Biha, where we are to 
pitch our tents for the night, follows 
the direction of Wady el-Kelt, crossing 
over to the N. side, and passing two 
aqueducts with pointed arches — the 
first coming from 'Ain Diik, and the 
second from 'Ain es-Sultan. The 
modem village is about 2^ m. from 
the base of the mountains. Before 
proceeding to it, however, we shall 
explore 

The w'te of ancient Jemcho. — About 
A m. firom the foot of the pass, a short 
distance 8. of the road to Riha, is 
an immense reservoir, 657 ft. long, by 
490 wide ; and around it, especially on 
the western side, are extensive ruins, 
consisting of low mounds of rubbish. 



and foundations of buildings. Turning 
northward we perceive siimlar remains 
extending at intervals to the banks 
of the Kelt, and even along its N. 
side. Fording the little stream, and 
advancing stiU northwards, we enter 
in some 15 min. a cultivated section of 
the plain, interspersed with clumps of 
the thorny nubk and other bushes. 
Biding 15 min. more through luxuriant 
corn-fields, we reach the fine fountain 
of '^m es-SuUdn, hwrsting forth from 
the base of a high mound. The water 
is slighly tepid, though sweet ; it was 
once received into a large semicircular 
reservoir, from whence it was conveyed 
in ducts over the adjoining plain. The 
principal stream now runs S.E. to 
Blha. The mounds, as well as the' 
whole section of the plain around them, 
are covered with the d^ris of former 
buildings, fragments of pottery, and 
heaps of rough stones, now almost 
hidden by the rank vegetation. There 
cannot be a doubt that this is the 
fountain whose waters were healed by . 
the prophet EUsha, and the sur- 
rounding ruins are, therefore, those of 
ancient Jericho. (2 Kings ii. 19-22.) 
From the Jerusalem Itinerary we learn 
that the Jericho of the 4th centy. was 
situated at the base of the mountain 
range, 1^ m. (Boman) from the foun- 
tain; and that the more ancient city 
had stood by the fountain itself. This 
corresponds exactly with what we 
have seen. The ruins on the banks 
of the Kelt mark the site of the Jericho 
of Herod and the New Testament; 
while those here around the fountain 
are the only remnants of the Jericho 
of the prophets. 

Ascending the mound over the foun- 
tain, and seating ourselves on one of 
the old stones, we are prepared to 
glance at Jericho's eventful history, 
and recall its thrilling associations. 
We have before us the great plain on 
which the weary Israelites looked 
down, after their wilderness journey, 
from the brow of yonder n^nntain 
ridge away on the E. (Num. xxxiii. 
47, 48.) We have at our feet the only 
remains of the city to which Joshua 
sent the spies from the plains of Moab, 
I on the odier side of the Jordan ; anJ 
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there beliind iii9 is the mountam where, 
on the advice of Bahab, they hid them- 
selves three days, to escape pnrsnit. 
(Josh, ii.) Around this city too, after 
the spies returned, the Israelites 
marched mysteriously during seven 
days; and on the seventh day, after 
the seventh circuit, " the priests blew 
with the trumpets. . . And tiie people 
shouted with a great shout," and " the 
wall fell down flat, so that the people 
went up into the city . . . and took 
the city." (Josh, vi.) Jericho was 
then wholly destroyed, and a smgular 
curse pronounced on whoever should 
rebuild it— " OiO'sed be the man before 
the Lord that riseth up and buildeth 
this ci^ Jericho; he shall lay tiie 
foundation thereof in his firsi4>oni, 
and in his youngest son shall he set 
up the gates of it." (Id. vi. 26.) And 
after an interval of some ^je centuries 
it was rebuilt, and the curse executed— 
" In his (Ahab's) days did Hiel the 
Bethelite build Jericho; he laid the 
foundation thereof in Abiram his first- 
bom, and set up the gates thereof in 
his youngest son Segub." (1 Kings xvi. 
34.) A school of prophets gaSiered 
round the spot almost immediately. 
Elijah and Elisha came down to it 
from Bethel — an easy day's journey — 
by a path through those wild moun- 
tains on the N.W. From Jericho the 
two went on, over the plain, to the 
banks of the Jordan; the '*sons of 
the prophets" followed them in the 
distance, and at length iock their 
stand ** in sight afar off "—probably on 
one of the upper terraces of the rt. 
bank — to see the departure of ttieir 
great master. And yonder, on the 
plain beyond the river, "Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven." But 
his mantle fell on Elisha, who on his 
return divided the waters of the river, 
healed the fountain that gushes out 
from the base of the mound at our 
, feet, and went up the mountain pass 
; to Bethel, where in a forest, now gone, 
; lurked the " two she-bears " that ** tare 
; the forty and two " wicked children. 
[ (2 Kings ii.) 

\ After the captivity the inhabitants 
I of Jericho returned from Babylon, but 
I little is known of the city until the 
ISyria and FaUitine,'] 



time when its palm-groves and balsam- 
gardens were given by Antony to 
Cleopatra. From her Herod the Great 
bought them, made this one of his royal 
cities, and adorned it with a hippo- 
drome and many stately buildings; 
and here, too, that monster of iniquity 
died. The site of this new city was» 
as we have seen, 1^ m. to the 8., on 
the banks of the Kelt. It was new 
Jericho our Lord visited on his way to 
Jerusalem — ^lodging witii ZacchsBUs, 
who had climbed ^e syeamore^i^e 
to see Him; and healing the poof 
blind man. (Luke xviii. 35-43, and 
xix. 1-10.) Its subsequent history is 
soon told. It became the head of a 
toparchy under .the Bomans, but was 
deserted soon after the Mohammedan 
conquest. 

The mountain of Quaranfania is a 
fine object from this point, rising 
abruptly from the verdant plain, white 
and naked ; its summit crowned by a 
little chapel, and its ragged side dotted 
with the dark openings of numerous 
eaves and grottoes, all tenanted when 
hermits were fiwhionable. Milton s 
noble lines would ahnost seem to hav« 
been penned on the spot^- 

'* It wag a mountain at wbose verdaat feet 
A spacioos plain, outstretched ii^ ctrcutt wide. 
Lay pleasant ; from his side twe iffvers lowed. 
The one winding, the otlter straight, and left 

between 
Fair champaign with less rivers intervened. 
Then meeting Joined their tribute to the sea ; 
Fertile of com the glebe, of oil, and wine; 
With herds the pastures tbrongec^ with flocka 

the hills; 
Huge cities and hlg^-towered, that welt might 

seem 
The seats of mightiest monarcha, and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there waa 

room 
For barren desert, fountainless and dry. 
To this high meiantain, too, the tempter 

brought 
Our Saviour, and new train of words began." 

Should time and inclination permit, 
the traveller may go as &r as 'Ain 
Diik, the other great fountain to which 
this plain owes much of its verdure. 
It is an hour distant to the N.W.; 
and«the road to it skirts the base of 
Quarantania. At 10 min. are sugar- 
mills, now deserted, on the dechvity 
of a low bare ridge thai runs N. by E, 
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from the mountain. At 5 min. more 
we reach the top of this ridge, and ob- 
serve the aqueduct coming along the 
foot of the mountain from 'A in Dtik, 
originally constructed to supply the 
mills and irrigate the plain. We have 
now before us a table-land filling up 
the recess in the mountain mnge N. 
of Quarantania — part of it verdant, 
being watered by a fountain away in 
the distance N. by W., called 'Ain 
el-'Aujeh, beside which we observe a 
conical mound with ruins near it on 
the plain. About 5 m. farther K. is 
the site of Phasaelus, a city built by 
Herod the Great in the Atdon or Ghor 
K. of Jericho ; and the name is still 
preserved in 'Ain el-Fus&il, a small 
fountain in a wady of the same name. 
Away in the plain to the eastward 
we can see another long aqueduct, 
which probably conveyed water from 
el-'Aujeh. 

About 45 min. more along the base 
of the mountain, in the fine of the 
aqueduct, brings us to the group of 
fountains called Duk, bursting out 
on the southern bank of Wady en- 
Naw&imeh. Here are 2 copious 
springs and several smaller ones. 
Their natural channel is the wady; 
but the waters of the highest and 
largest, flowing from beneath a large 
d6m-tree, are conveyed by an aque- 
duct to the old sugar-mills. Just above 
the fountains are a few traces of 
heavy foundations which in all pro- 
bability mark the site of the ancient 
Castle of Dock, in which Simon 
MaccabsBUs was treacherously mur- 
dered by his son Ptolemy (1 Mac. xvi. 
14, 15). Dtik is also mentioned in 
the histories of the Crusades as a 
castle of the Knights Templars be- 
tween Jericho and Bethel. 

A road from Jericho to Bethel passes 
this fountain and ascends the moun- 
tains in the line of Wady Nawa'imeh ; 
the distance is about 6 hrs., and the 
ascent steep and difficult. The easi- 
est, and evidently the ancient road 
between these 2 cities, winds up the 
pass between Quarantania and Wady 
Kelt, and then runs through a dreary 
wilderness. It is quite practicable 



for baggage^animals ; and the distance 
is about the same as from Jericho 
to Jerusalem. . It was doubtless by 
this latter route the Israelites " went 
up " to besiege Ai (Josh, viii.), which 
lay a little to the E. of Bethel (Rt«. 
10) ; and it was this route, too, which 
Samuel took firom Gilgal to Gibeah, 
to aid Saul against the Pbilistines 
(1 Sam. xiii. 15) ; by it Elijah and 
Elisha went down from Bethel to 
Jericho, as already stated. 

Returning again to 'Ain es-SultsLn, 
or " the Fountain of Elisha " as it is 
sometimes called, we proceed S.E. to 
our encampment at Biha, about 35 
min. distant. The path leads through 
fine fields of grain, with clumps and 
hedges of nubk (or ddm — ^the lote- 
tree, zizyphtLS htvs of botanists) among 
them; and some distance on the I. 
is a large grove, or rather forest, of 
the same tree. Foimdations and heaps 
of ruins are here and there met with 
along the path ; and about 15 min. fipom 
the village we cross a paved Roman 
road, wMch we can trace over the 
plain 'towards the foot of the moun- 
tains at Wady Kelt. It was probably 
connected with the ancient roads to 
Jerusalem and Bethel. 

BUm, or Ertha as it is sometimes 
written, is the only modem representa- 
tive of either the city or name of Jeri- 
cho ; and a more filthy and miserable 
village could not be found in all Pa- 
lestine. Its few inhabitants, too, are 
not only poor, but profligate, retaining 
some of the vices for which the cities 
of Sodom were rendered notorious 
4000 years ago. The houses are 
formed of rude stone walls, bxult up 
loosely of ancient materials ; their 
flat roofs covered with brush and gra- 
vel, and their little yards— dens of 
filth and fleas — enclosed by hedges 
of the dry thorny boughs of the nubk. 
A similar but stronger fence sur- 
rounds the whole village, forming a rude 
barrier against the raids of the Be- 
dawin. The place and its people bear 
more resemblance to the valley of the 
^Nile than Palestine. Beside the vil- 
lage stands the tower, dignified by the 
titie of " the House of Zacchteus.'* It 
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/is a half-ndnoua square building, 
j about 30 ft. on each side and 40 high, 
; now occupied by the Turkish garrison, 
^ consisting of a subaltern with the title 
! of Agha, and some half-dozen irregu- 
llars. TJtifi^view from the top is com- 
/manding, aii3""weir repays a visit, 
/ though it involves the penalty of 
' drinMng coffee with the seedy go- 



The Valley of the Jordan is here 
seen in its broadest part. Its general 
aspect is that of a long plain, shut in 
on the E. and W. by bold, barren 
ridges, and having down its centre, 
from N. to S., a deep, dark, winding 
glen or crevasse. Northward the 
ridges gradually approach each other 
until they seem to meet on the distant 
horizon; southward the Dead Sea is 
like a continuation of the plain, the 
ranges along each side extending 
away in a series of bold promontories 
which dip into the bosom of the lake. 
The mountain of Quarantania projects 
slightly from the line of the western 
ridge, having curved recesses on the 
N. and S. The elevation of this 
ridge above the plain varies from 1000 
to 2000 ft. The eastern ridge is 
lower and less precipitous where it 
borders the plain, but farther back it 
rises to a much greater elevation. 
The total breadth of ithe valley is 
about 10 m. ; at each side are gentle 
undulations, but the middle is per- 
fectiy flat, with the exception, of 
course, of the narrow glen through 
which the Jordan flows. This vast 
plain, with its rich soil and abundant 
waters, is now almost wholly desert ; 
mostly covered with a thin, smooth, 
nitrous crust, through which the feet 
sink as in ashes. The section round 
Biha is totally different, affording a 
fine example of how water can con- 
vert a wilderness into a paradise. 
The 2 fountains of DCik and es-SuMn 
on the N.W., and another at Hajla on 
the S.E., aided by the " brookCherith," 
afford large suppUes of water, which, 
being widely distributed by ancient 
aqueducts, cover the plain with the 
richest verdure ; but long neglect and 
a tropical sun have changed tiie whole 



into a vast forest of thorny shrubs, in- 
termingled with willows and overgrown 
weeds. On the W. side of Rlha is an 
impenetrable thicket of nubk. Far- 
ther from the watercourses the trees 
and bushes are more thinly scattered, 
standing singly or in clumps, and re- 
sembling in places an English orchard. 
Seen from a distance on the plain, the 
whole has the appearance of an un- 
broken forest, and bears some remote 
resemblance to the far-famed Ghutah 
of Damascus. 

Such is the present aspect of the 
plain of Jericho, celebrated for its fer- 
tility in every a^e.^Josephus calls it 
the most fertile tract of Judaea— a 
" divine region ;" and in speaking of 
the fountain of Elisha, he says it wa- 
tered a country 70 stcidia long by 20 
broad, covered with luxuriant gardens 
and palm-groves. In Scripture Jericho 
is called the "City of Palm-trees" 
(Deut. xxxiv. 3) ; and Josephus repre- 
sents these trees as of unusual size 
and beauty, growing even along the 
banks of the Jordan. Now not a palm 
is to be seen; for even that sobtary 
ti-ee, for many years mentioned by 
travellers as the " last of the forest " 
— the only remnant of Jericho's an- 
cient pride — has disappeared. The 
gardens also produced honey and opo- 
balsam, the cypros-tree or el-Henna, 
and Myrobalanum ; as well as an 
abundant supply of the more common 
fruits. Of all these rich productions, 
which gave Jericho such celebrity of 
old, not one remains. The precious 
balsam was transferred by Cleopatra 
to the gardens of HeliopoUs in Egypt ; 
but neither there nor here is it any 
longer known. The myrobalanum 
may probably be identical with the 
Zukkim of the Arabs— -a thorny tree 
growing wild, though not plentiful, 
and bearing a green nut, which, being 
pressed, like the oHve, yields an oil — 
the modem balseim of Jericho— highly 
prized by Arabs and pilgrims as a re- 
medy for wounds. 

During the rule of the crusading 
kings the sugar-cane was largely culti- 
vated in the plain of Jericho ; and to 
that age are probably to be attributed 
the long aqueducts, all with pointed 
K 2 
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arches, now seen in every direction. 
The pUkce then partially regained its 
ancient fertility and celebrity, and was 
considered the garden of Palestine. 
The Latin kings eave it to the Chnrch 
of the Holy S^mchre ; but it was af- 
terwards transferred to the convent of 
nnns erected by Queen Melisanda at 
Bethany. Its annual revenue is said 
to have been 5000 pieces of gold — 
about 50002.— an immense sum in 
tiioee days. To the same period the 

Eat tower belongs, and was per- 
erected for the protection of the 
and gardens against incursions 
of Bedawln. It is^rst mentioned by a 
writer in the 13th centy., and 2 centu- 
ries later it began to be called the 
" House of Zacch»us.*' 

The SrrE ov Gilqal. — Joshua tells 
us that the first encampment of the 
Israelites on the W. side of the Jor^ 
dan was at **Oilgalt in the east border 
of Jericho ;" ana the 12' stones which 
the i>riest8 took up out of the bed of 
the river ** did Joshua pitch in Gilgal " 
(Josh. iv. 19, 20). This GUgal, we 
learn from Josephus (^Ant. v. 1, 4), was 
10 stadia from Jericho and 50 from 
the Jordan. Now, whether we regard 
the Jewish historian as referring to 
the more ancient site at 'Ain es-Sul- 
tftn, or the more modem on the banks 
of the Kelt, the distance corresponds 
with that of the village of Blha. At 
or near this village, ti^en^ Gil^ must 
have stood. In Blha there is not a 
vestige of ancient ruins, though the 
stones of the modem houses appear to 
have been taken from older buildings. 
The construction of these houses, of 
the tower, and the aqueducts, may 
account for the disappearance of tiie 
ancient city ; and there are, besides, a 
few heaps of rubbish, half-covered by 
weeds and bushes, in the surrounding 
fields. 

It is doubtful whether the name 
Gilgal was at first applied to a city or 
to an open place smtable for a large 
encampment. However this may be, 
there can be no doubt that here the 
Israelites first pitched their tents 
within the '* Land of Promise " (Josh, 
iv. 19); and here they rested for 



some time, "having rolled away the 
reproach of Bgypt from, off them" 
(id. V. 9). Here too they observed 
their first Passover in Canaan (id. v. 
10). And it was on this spot Joshua 
saw the man "standing over against 
him,'* who declared that he had come 
"as captain of the host of the Lord *' 
(v. 13, 14). Here the Tabernacle 
was set up, and here it remained 
during the long wars in the interior of 
Palestine until it found a re ' 



place at Shiloh (Josh, xviii. 1). 611^1 
became in later times one of tiie assize 
towns of Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 16) ; and 
here the people were wont to assemble 
to offer up sacrifice (id. x. 8). Here 
Saul was made king, and here he com- 
mitted tiie act on account of which 
the kingdom was taken from him and 
his posterity (id. xi. 15 ; xiii. 13^ 14 ; 
XV.). It was here also the tribe of 
Judah assembled to welcome back 
David from exile (2 Sam. xix. 15) ; 
and here occurred several of those re- 
markable events in which the prophet 
Elisha was tiie main actor — the needing 
of the poisoned pot (2 Ein^s iv. 38- 
41) ; the cure of Naaman me Syrian 
(id. v.); and the punishment of Ge- 
hazi. Gileal appears to have been 
early abandoned, for there is no trace 
of it after the exile, nor does Josephus 
refer to it as existing in his day. The 
site was still shown in the time of 
Eusebius ; and Arculf states that it was 
occupied at the period of his visit by a 
large church ; he, however, locates it 
5 m. from Jericho, so that probably 
the founders of the church had not 
been very particular as to the topo- 
graphy. 

Jericho to the Jordan, — The distance 
from Jericho to the banks of the 
Jordan is about li h. The bathing- 

Slace of the Latin pilgrims is nearly 
ue E., beside the mined convent of 
St. John, now called Kusr elnYtkud, 
"the Jews' Castle." That of the 
Greeks is lower down, and is the one 
usually visited by traveUers. We shall 
make a slight detour, so as to take in 
an ancient site, and as the road ia 
good we can make up for it by a canter 
across the plain. 
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Bdh-hoglah, now *Ain Hajla,— Bet- 
ting out nom Riha in a B.E. direction, 
and peasing over fniitM but neglected 
fieldis, we reach in 20 min. some foun- 
dations of hewn stones, and we obsewe, 
i m. to the S., a low' mound, also 
covered with ruins. These are prober 
bly the remains of convents, which 
we know formerly stood in the plain ; 
perhaps one of them may be that 
mentioned by Arculf as occiq>ying the 
site of Gilgiu. In 40 min. more we 
reach Kusr Hajla, another old convent 
in better preservation. It takes its 
name from 'Ain Hajla, a large foun- 
tain, a mile to the N.E., to which we 
now turn, as it marks the site of 
Bethrhoglah—ek place on the boundary 
line between Judah and Benjamin. 
The line commenced near the mouth 
of the Jordan, and, passing Beth- 
hoglah, went up through the moun- 
tains to En-Shemesh, and thence to 
En-Bogel, in the valley of Hinnom 
(Josh. XV. 5, 6). 'Ain Hajla is sur- 
rounded by a wall of solid masonry, 
and sends forth a stream which irri- 
gates even yet, neglected |ui it is, a 
large section of the plain. From 
hence we gallop across the smooth 
plain to the Jordan, encountering as 
we approach the river low thorny 
sliruM, growing singly and in patches. 
Both the river and its glen are hid 
from view until we^ actually stand 
upon the high ban^ and then we 
suddenly look down into a deep val- 
ley—its sides sprinkled with bushes, 
which become thicker and thicker, 
until in the centre they form one 
dense unbroken line of foliage. Still 
the river does not appear. We spur 
our horses along the narrow tortuous 
paths that here wind through the 
shrubbery, and at last draw up on a 
clear spot, all trampled and broken, 
where we see the Jordan rushing 
along at our feet— suddenly appearing 
from the thicket above, and as 8u£ 
denly disappearing into it below, not 
more than 100 yards of it being 
visible. 

The Jordan flows through a toi> 
tuous glen, varying from 200 to 600 
yds. in breadth, and firom 50 to 80 ft. 



in depth below the surrounding plain. 
The sides of the glen are abrupt and 
broken, composed of marl and clay, 
intermixed with some strata of lime- 
stone. The bottom is smooth, and 
q>rinkled here and there with shrubs, 
which become thicker toward the cen- 
tre. The banks of the river are fringed 
with broad belts of tamarisk, oleander, 
and willow, among which reeds and 
underwood si>ring up so as to form 
impenetrable jungles — secure dens for 
the wild-boar and the leopard, and 
occasionally for the Bedawy robber. 
The river flows between deep banks 
of clay, and in size and appearance is 
not unliket he Tiber at Bome, though 
more rapid. Its breadth is here from 
80 to 100 ft. ; in several places, how- 
ever, higher up, it spreads out to 150 
ft. or more, and the depth is often 
from 10 to 12. 

In describing the passage of the 
Israelites it is said in Scripture that 
the ** Jordan overfloweth all nis banks 
all the time of harvest;" but the 
meaning of the Hebrew simply is that 
the river "was filled up to all its 
banks '* — that is, iU proper channel was 
then fuU. "Thus understood," Dr. 
Bobinson rightly observes, " the Bib- 
lical account corresponds entirely to 
what we find to be the case at the 
present day. The Israelites crossed 
the Jordan ^ days before the Passover 
(Easter). Then, as now, the harvest 
occurred during April and early in 
May, the barley preceding the wheat 
harvest by 2 or 3 weeks. Then, as 
now, there iraa a slight annual rise of 
the river which caused it to flow at 
this seasop with fall banks, and some- 
times to spread its waters even over 
the imme<uate banks of its channel, 
where they are lowest, so as in some 
places to fill the low tract covered 
with trees and vegetation along its 
aide." The precise spot where the 
Israelites crossed it is now impossible 
to determine. No arg^ument can be 
grounded on the state of the present 
alluvial banks; for every one knows 
how apt such banks are to change 
their form, and even their place. 
The waters which came down the 
valley, we are informed, " stood and 
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rose up in a heap," while those toward 
the sea ** flowed off," so that the vast 
multitade most prohahly crossed the 
dry channel in a broad line, extending 
over several miles. All we know 
definitely as to the place is, that they 
passed over "right against Jericho.'- 
The traveller, as he sits beneath the 
willows on the Jordan's banks, will 
read with new interest the account of 
this wonderful event as recorded in 
Joshua iii. and iv. The Israelites 
came down from the heights of Moab 
around Fisgah, probably by the pass 
of Wady HesbUn (see Kte. 19), and 
encamped in the wide plain at the 
base of the mountains, near a city 
called Shittim, named, doubtless, from 
the acacia groves in its neighbourhood 
(Num. xxxiii. 48, 49). Bhittim must 
have stood near the mouth of Wady 
HesbUn. From thence they removed 
to the Jordan, "and lodged there, 
before they passed over " (Josh. iii. 1), 
at a place " nght against," that is eagt 
of Jericho (iii. 16). The next day 
the priests advanced with the ark on 
their shoulders till' their feet touched 
the water along the shelving bank. 
Nearly a mile (2000 cubits) behind 
them stood the people — Reuben, Grad, 
and Manasseh in the van, fully armed 
(lY. 12j 13). The moment the priests 
dipped their feet in the water, the 
river-bed became dry as far up on 
the right as " Adam, the city which 
is beside Zaretan," some 30 m. distant 
(comp. 1 Kings vii. 46). The waters 
which came down from the Sea of 
Oalilee "stood and rose up," while 
those below "flowed* off'* into the 
Bead Sea. A long section of the 
river-bed — ferther than the eye could 
reach on each side — was thus left 
dry. In the midst of the dry bed the 
priests bearing the ark remained, until 
the whole people had passed over, and 
12 stones had been set up to mark the 
spot, and 12 others had been taken 
out of the river-bed to serve as a me- 
morial of the miracle in after times. 

Near, perhaps at, this very same 
spot, Elijah divided the waters, passed 
over the dry bed, and was taken up to 
heaven from that plain on the other 
side ; and Elisha as he came back " took 



the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, 
and smote the waters, saying, " Where 
is the Lord Grod of Elijah ?" and thus 
a third time the Jordan was divided 
(2 Kings ii.). 

But another event of still more 
thrilling interest has been long fixed 
near this spot — (he Baptism of our Set- 
viour. Therd are few who visit the 
Jordan but would like to believe that 
the site is really at the place where 
tradition has fixed it; and, though 
there is no direct evidence as to £e 
precise locality, we may safely assume 
that it could not have been fax distant. 
All we know is that "John came 
precuihing in the wilderness of Judsea,'' 
and Jesus came " from (jkdilee to Jor- 
dan, unto John, to be baptized of him " 
(Matt. iii. 1, 13). It would seem from 
this that the baptism took place toward 
the mouth of the river, on the confines 
of Judaea. Immediately afterwards 
Jesus was " led up of the Spirit into 
{he wUdemesSy to be tempted of the 
devil." The leading up is descriptive 
of the features of the country ; and we 
are almost compelled to conclude that 
" the wilderness " is the same to which 
John is represented as having come 
preaching, immediately before the 
baptism. John the Evangelist, in refex^ 
ring to the events which occurred sub- 
sequent to the temptation, says, " These 
things were done in Bethabara (or, as 
the best MSS. have it, Beithany) beyond 
Jordan, where John was be4>tizing" 
(i. 28, 29). Some have concluded 
frx)m this, that the baptism of Jesus 
took place in Bethabara ; and they try 
to identify Bethahara, " the House of 
Passage," with a ford of the river near 
Suoooth, where Jacob crossed frfom 
Mahanaim, where the Midianites en- 
deavoured to escape in their flight 
from Gideon, and where Jephtha slew 
the Ephraimites (Gen. xxxiii. 17 ; Jud. 
vii. 24 ; xii. 5, 6). This ford is some 
30 m. N. of Jericho. It should he 
borne in mind, however, that the read- 
ing Bethabara is very hypothetical, 
and was adopted by Origen, c^efly 
because he knew a Bethabara and did 
not know a Bethany beyond Jordan ; 
and farther, it is far frt>m certain that 
the scene of the baptism was here at 
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all. On the whole I am inclined to. 
believe that Christ was baptized on the 
confines of the wilderness of Judsaa, 
and near the spot where the river 
was thrice miraculously divided. But 
wherever the true scene may be, none 
can doubt that it was in the waters of 
the Jordan the Son of Gk)d was bap- 
tized ; and this fact wHl attach to that 
river a sacred interest, such as never 
has been, and never can be, possessed 
by any other in the world. 

One of the most singular ceremonies 
observed by the Christian churches in 
Palestine is that of the bathing of the 
pilgrims in the Jordan, year after year, 
at Easter. On the Monday of Passion 
week several thousand half-frantic 
pilgrims rush down the wild pass from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and bivouac on 
the site of the ancient Gilgal. The 
desolate plain is thus suddenly filled 
with life; and the stray traveller who 
witnesses the scene will be strikingly 
reminded of the multitudes l£at 
thronged, 18 centuries ago, to the 
" baptism of John." Every Christian 
state of Europe and Asia has its repre- 
sentative there ; and there, too, is seen, 
picturesquely grouped, every variety 
of costume. At their head marches 
the Turkish governor of Jerusalem, or 
his deputy, with an armed escort^ to 
guard against the bandits, who, since 
the days of the "Good Samaritan," 
have iiSested this desert road. Some 
hours before dawn on the following 
morning a host of little tom-toms sud- 
denly give forth their discordant but 
stirring roU, and a thousand torches 
suddenly flash amid the thickets of 
the plain. Over the desert presses the 
crowd in silence. A ruddy glow along 
the eastern horizon brings out into 
bold relief the summits of the Moab 
mountains, and gives a hint of the 
sun's approach; and the pilgrims, as 
they descend the steep bank from the 
upper terrace, now see, in the pale 
morning light, the dark line of foliage 
that hides the sacred stream. An open- 
ing in the fringed border is soon after 
discovered, and the motley throng 
hastily dismoimt, and, as Mr. Stanley 
graphically describes it, " set to work 
to perform their bath; most on the 



open space, scmie farther up amongst 
the thickets, some plunging in naked, 
most, however, with white dresses, 
which they bring with them, and 
which, having been so used, are kept 
for their winding-sheets. Most of ^e 
bathers keep within the shelter of the 
bank, where the water is about 4 ft. in 
depth, though with a bottom of very 
deep mud. The Coptic pilgrims are 
curiously distinguished from the rest 
by the boldness with which they dart 
into the main current, striking the 
water after their fiishion alternately 
with their 2 arms, and playing with 
the eddies, which hurry them down 
and across, as if they were in the catar 
-racts of their own Nile. ... A primi'- 
tive domestic character pervades in a 
singular form the whole transaction. 
The families which have come on their 
single mule or camel now bathe toge- 
ther, y^th the utmost gravity; the 
father receiving from the mother the 
infant, which has been brought to re- 
ceive the one immersion which will 
suffice for the rest of its life, and thus, 
by a curious economy of resources, 
save it from the expense and danger of 
a future pilgrimage in after years. In 
about 2 hrs. the shores are cleared ; 
with the same quiet they remount their 
camels and horses; and before the 
noonday heat has set in, are again en- 
camped on the upper plain of Jericho. . 
. , Once more tliey may be seen. At 
the dead of night the drum again 
awakes them for their homeward march. 
The torches again go before ; behind 
follows the vast multitude, mounted, 
passing in profound silence over that 
silent plain — so silent that, but for the 
tinkliug of tiie drum, its departure 
would hardly be perceptible. The 
troops stay on the ground to the end, 
to guard the rear ; and when the last 
roll of the drum announces that the 
last soldier is g^one, the whole plain 
returns again to its perfect solitude." 

From the Jordan to the Dead Sea: 
— The Jordan, a short distance below 
the pilgrims' bathing-place, sweeps 
round to the W., and then to the S.'E. 
and S. again ; widening gradually as 
it advances, and becoming more slug- 
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|4th. Towaids the mooth of the 
nyer the bonks are low and mnddy. 
At the month the width is 180 vds^ 
and the depth only 3 ft ; but there 
is no ford, owine to the soft and 
slimy nature of uie bonks and bed. 
The emboachure is considerably in- 
clined to the north-eastern anffle of 
the Dead Sea* and immediat^y in 
front of it are 8 small mad islands 
from 6 to 8 ft. high, apparently sub- 
ject to overflow. 

In goin^ from the Jordan to the 
Dead Sea it is better to strike across 
the plain in a south-western coarse, as 
we tiins escape the soft banks of the 
delta, and save a considerable d^toor. 
Immediately on gaining the npper 
bonk or terrace we enter a flat, 
smooth plain, coyered with a white 
sulphnreoos crost^ and without almost 
a smgle vestige of vegetation. Here 
we feel the oppressive atmosphere of 
this desolate region in all its mtensity. 
The air becomes close and hasy as 
the son ascends, giving a wavy motion 
to the parched soil, and a stnmge in- 
distinctness of outline to distant ob- 
jects. After an hour*s weary ride over 
a trackless desert wo suddenly reach 
the shore of that mysterious sea, 
with its unwholesome swamps, and 
slimy margin, and ridges of drift of 
broken canes, and wmow-twigs, and 
poplar-trunks; all lyinff among the 
salt incrustations. The scene is 
solemn in its dreary desolation; the 
retiring mountains on either side being 
entirely naked, of a duU gray hue, 
streaked with purple shadows, hot 
and parched to the last degree. A 
little peninsula (an island when the 
water is high) with a long narrow 
neck is before us ; riding out to it we 
find it entirely covered with ruins, ap- 
parently of great antiquity, consisting 
of large unhewn stones lying in con- 
fused heaps, and here and there ar- 
ranged as foundations. Here too is a 
quantity of drift timber. The inquisi- 
tive traveller will now test the buoy- 
ancy of the water by a bath, and its 
saltness and incomparable bitterness 
by a mouthful ; while he is occupied 
in scrubbing the slimy incrustation 
from his bo<fy, and trying to eradicate | 



the naoseoos taste from hia mototti, we 
mav indulge in a glance at the scenery 
and history of the Dead 8ea. 

The Dead Sea. is, whether con- 
isidered physically or hisbc»icall^, the 
most remarkable sheet of water m the 
[world. It lies in the lowest part of 
That deep ravine which extends from 
the base of Hermon to the gulf of 
'Akabah. A section of the ravine, 
more than 140 m. in length, is below 
the level of the sea, and the depres- 
sion of the sur&ce of the Dead Sea 
amounts to no less than 1312 ft. A 
sin^ glance at the features of tins 
iregion is sufficient to show that ^e<^ 
Jbavity of the Dead Sea was jyCTsl in i 
ats conformation with the Jc^l^^al- / ^ 
Uey on the N., and the 'Arabah on tiie [ 
B. The breadth of the whole vaUey ' 
is pretty uniform, only contracting a 
Uttle to the S. of the Lake of Tibenas, 
and e^Minding somewhat at Jericho ; 
the mountains on each side thus run in 
nearly parallel lines from Hermon to 
'Akabah. The Dead Sea, therefore, 
occupies a section of the great valley, 
which only differs from the rest in 
beinc deeper and covered with water. 
On the E. and W. it is shut in by loffy 
clifEs of bare white or gray limestone, 
dipping in many places into its bosom 
without leaving even a footpath along 
the shore. Its length is 40 m., and 
its CTeatest breadth 8^, nanowing to 5 
at the northern extremity. Kear its 
S.E. an^le, opposite the ravine of 
Kerak, is a broad low promontory, 
with a long point or cape stretohing 
more than 5 m. northward up the 
centre of the sea. And it is worthy 
of special notice that the whole sec- 
tion of the sea, N. of this promontory, 
is of great depth, varying from 40 
to 218 fathoms ; and in some places 
the soundings show towards of 118 
fiEtthoms wi£in a few vards of the 
eastern cliffs. The southern section, 
on the other hand, is quite shallow ; 
never more than from 2 to 3 fatiiioms, 
and generally only about as many 
feet. 

Lying in this deep caldron, encom- 
passed by bare white cliffe, and ex- 
posed during the long Syrian summer 
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to the unclouded beams of a burning 
sun, nothing could be expected on the 
shores of the Dead Sea but sterility 
and death-like solitude ; and nothing 
else does the traveller find, save where, 
here and there, a brackish fountain, 
or mountain streamlet, creates a little 
thicket of willow, tamarisk, and 
oleander. Around these, however, 
birds sing sweetly as in more genial 
climes, and the Arab pitches his 
tent like his brethren on the high 
eastern plateau, and a luxuriant har- 
vest rewards the labours of the 
husbandman— all showing that the 
stories so lon^ current about the 
deadly exhalations from the poisonous 
waters are wholly fabulous. It is true 
that the tropical heat of the climate 
.causes immense evaporation, which 
/ often renders the atmosphere heavy and 
I dark^ and the marshes of the Ghor 
' give rise in summer to intermittent 
fevers, so that the proper inhabitants, 
including those of Jericho, are a feeble 
and sickly race ; but this has no ne- 
cessary connexion with the Dead Sea 
or the character of its waters. The 
marshes of Iskander&n, on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, are much more 
unhealthy than any part of the Gh6r. 
The geological structure of the 
shores of the Dead Sea has never yet 
been thoroughly examined. The most 
careful survey hitherto published is 
that of Dr. Anderson of the American* 
Expedition, and may be seen in the 
Official Report presented to the 
United States Government. The 
whole ran^e of cliffs along the wesir 
em shore is limestone, similar to that 
in the neighbouring Judsean hills ; it 
only varies in its shades of colour, 
. being mostly white, but occasionally 
changing to a yellow and even a red- 
dish hue. Along their base are several 
brackish and tepid springs ; and at the 
N.W. angle of the sea are salt marshes, 
covered with a whitish nitrous crust, 
amid which pieces of ^ure sulphur are 
often met with. S. of *Ain Jidy are 
similar marshes, with salt-pits, in which 
sulphur, asphalte, and even pumice- 
stone abound; these chiefly occur at 
the little bay called Birhet d-KhidU. 
At the S.W. comer are the remarkable 



salt-hills o fUsdum, already alluded to 
(Rte. 4), which are the principal 
causes of the extreme saltness of the 
water. On the S.E., beyond the 
marshy ground of the Gh6r, are sandr 
stone mountains, a continuation of the 
Edom range; these give place to 
limestone in the valley of Kerak, but 
northward the sandstone again appears 
'in thick strata below the limestone 
mountains of Moab. The promontory, 
or peninsula, d-IAsan " the Tongue," 
as the Arabs call it, is a post-tertiary 
deposit of carbonate of lime and sand- 
stone disintegrated, intermixed with 
sulphur and gypsum. At the mouth 
of Wady Zurfca Ma'in are the celebrat- 
ed warm springs of Callirrhoe, to which 
Herod the Great went in the vain 
hope of being cured of his loathsome 
disease. Here, between lofty perpen- 
dicular cliffs of red sandstone, a copi- 
ous stream of sweet warm water flows 
into the lake. N. of this the cliffs 
bordering on the shore are composed 
of sandstone, over which limestone 
lies in places; and dykes and seams 
of old trap-rock also frequently occur. 
Here too, near the N.E. angle, we 
observe considerable quantities oi post- 
tertiary lava; pumice-aUme so hght 
and porous that its specific gravity is 
less than that of the waters on which 
it easily floats ; and likewise volcanic 
dag of various kinds. 

It will thus be seen that, though the 
mountain ranges on each side of the 
Dead Sea are wholly, or almost wholly, 
composed of stratified rock, yet igneous 
rock is not entirely wanting ; and this, 
with the warm springs, the sulphur, 
pumice-stone, and volcanic slag, proves [ 
the presence of volcanic agencies in \ ^ 
the valley at no very remote period. ' 
Few travellers visit Jerusalem whoi 
do not carry away with them, in the ' 
form of inscribed book, or cup, or ; . 
" holy cross," a portion of the black ' i 
bituminous stone found in large 
quantities along the shores of the sea. 
Josephus tells us that the sea in many 
places sends up masses of asphaUumt 
which float on the surface ; and the 
same phenomenon is still occasionally 
witnessed, espedaUy after earthquakes. 
Dr. Robinson was informed by the 
K 3 
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Arabs that after the earthquake of 
1834 a large quantity of asphaltum 
was cast upon the shore near the 8.E. 
corner ; after the earthquake of 1837, 
also, an immense mass was discovered 
floating on the surface, and was driven 
aground on the W. side, not far from 
Usdum. These facts are all of the 
greatest importance when viewed in 
connexion with the historic notice in 
the Bible. The extreme saltness and 
pungent bitterness of its water are 
also remarkable characteristics of this 
sea ; and iire doubtless owing to the 
nature of the soil, which abounds with 
salt-springs, pits, and marshes; and 
especially to the huge ridge of fossil 
salt, called Jebel Usdum, at its south- 
em end (see Rte. 4). Some idea may 
be formed of the character of the Dead 
Sea water from the fact, that, while 
. the saline particles in the ocean 
amount to only 4 per cent., the former 
contains 26^ per cent., and its specific 
gravity is, therefore, about one-fifth 
greater than that of the ocean. It is, 
in fact, impossible for the human body 
to sink in it. A bath in it is pleasant 
and refreshing, if care be taken to 
keep the water out of the mouth and 
eyes ; the only strange effect produced 
is a ^ght greasiness of the skin, which 
remains for a day or so. 

Historical Notices of the Dead Sea. 
— Nearly 4000 years ago, when the 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot dis- 
puted, and it was deemed best to se- 
parate, Lot looked down from the 
heights of Bethel, "and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even 
as the Garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt, as thou comest unto 
Zoar." (Gen. xiii. 10.) This description 
is filled out in detail by subsequent 
allusions. The region is represented 
as a "deep valley " (J^me/c— Gen. xiv. 
3, 8, 10), distinguished from the sur- 
rounding desert by its " fertile fields " 
{Siddim — ^id.). How entirely different 
this is from the present aspect of the 
country, a single glance at the deso- 
late slimy shores, and the salt-en- 

'usted plains behind, and the bleak 



cliffs above, is suflScient to show. 
There must, however, have been a 
lake here at that time as well as now, 
to receive the waters of the Jordan, 
and of the smaller streams and foun- 
tains that still exist along the margin 
of the valley ; but it is evident that 
the lake must have been mtich smaUer 
than the present one, leaving a broad 
margin round it of fertile ana verdant 
plains, " well watered everywhere like 
the land of Egypt," especially on the 
southern side^ "as thou comest unto 
Zoar." Upon these plains Gentile 
and Jewish records combine in placing 
the earliest seat of Phoenician civili- 
zation. " The Tyrians," says Justin, 
" first dwelt by the Syrian lake before 
they removed to Sidon." Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim axe 
mentioned as the first cities of the 
Oanaanites; and when Lot went 
down from Bethel the " cities of the 
plain " formed a nucleus of civilized 
life before any city, except Hebron 
and perhaps Jerusalem, had sprung 
up in Central Palestine. Their in- 
habitants were both licentious and 
cowardly; and like their degenerate 
representatives of the present day, 
they were content for a long time to 
pay black mail to the hardy tribes of 
the eastern desert. When they re- 
fused the customary tribute, they 
were attacked, beaten, and plimdered ; 
^nd they were indebted for the recap- 
ture of wives, children, and goods to 
the courage and enterprise of Abra- 
ham and his 318 armed retainers. — 
(Gen. xiv.) 

Now comes a most important epoch 
in the physical history of the " vale of 
Siddim." In the Scripture narrative 
of the battle of the 5 Kings, "pits of 
bitumen " are spoken of, into which 
many fell in their flight. The name 
Sodoniy too {"burning''), if it be not 
derived from the subsequent catas- 
trophe, shows that the marks of fire 
had already passed over the doomed 
valley. Abraham, then dwelling at 
the Oak of Mamre (Rte. 7), by He- 
bron, received the visit of the angels, 
and accompanied them towards So- 
dom. After his urgent appeal on 
behalf of the cities, he return^ to his 
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tents ; but early the next morning he 
went to the same spot, " and looked 
toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
toward all the land of the plain, and 
behold, and lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a 
furnace." (Gen. xix. 28.) Lot, 
driven forth from Sodom at the first 
dawning of the morning, reached the 
•* little city " of Zoar, as " the sun was 
risen upon the earth " (id. xix. 15, 23) ; 
and Zoar, as we have seen (Kte. 4), 
was situated on the eastern shore of 
the sea, near the broad promontory of 
Lisdn. These facts jprove that the 
doomed cities and their well-watered 
plain were towards the southern end 
of the lake, for otherwise Abraham 
could not have seen them from any 
point at/ an easy distance from He- 
bron, and Lot could not have gained 
Zoar in the short interval between 
dawn and sunrise. This southern sec- 
tion, too, as we have seen, is very 
shallow. 

The precise manner in which the 
Lord overthrew the cities is not 
clearly indicated, but it would seem 
that fire had caught the inflam- 
mable bitumen around them, so as to 
consume them, and render the whole 
plain like a furnace. May it not be 
that the houses were constructed of 
calcareous bitumen, and cemented, 
like the Tower of Babel, by pure 
asphalte ? thus they would be in the 
highest degree inflammable. The fire 
was probably the result of volcanic 
action, thrown up from some crater, 
and "rained down" again upon the 
plain. Earthquakes usually accompany 
volcanic action, and these even yet 
throw up huge masses of asphalte from 
the bottom of this section of the lake. 
Such masses ejected from the earth 
at that time would add fu^l to the 
fearlul flame, and make the confla- 
gi*ation sweep over the whole plain. 
It would be no imcommon effect of 
such causes, either so to heave up the 
bottom of the ancient lake as to make 
its waters cover the scorched vale 
of Sodom ; . or so to depress the vale 
itself that they would naturally over- 
flow it. These views are no mere 
fanciful theories or hypotheses ; but» | 



while in accordance with Scripture 
narrative, they also rest on a solid 
basis of well-authenticated historic 
details, and careful topographical no- 
tices, combined with the results of sci- 
entific research. 

The Dead Sea to Mar Sdha.^The 
direct road from the little peninsula 
at the north-western comer of the 
Dead Sea to Mar S4ba can be ridden 
in about 4J hrs. It first leads for 1 h. 
across the plain, passing to the right 
of a jungle of canes and thorn- 
bushes, nourished by a brackish foun- 
tain called 'Ain Jeh&ir, and winding 
among a succession of deep furrows 
and pits, wrought by winter torrents 
in the white chalk strata, not inaptly 
compared by Maundrell to a collec- /., 
tion of gigantic lime-k ilns. Then it j' 
mounts, for anotlier hour, the steep 
and rugged pass of Nukb el-Kunei- 
terah, where the geologist may pick 
up fine specimens of calcareous bitu- 
men. But, before entering again the 
" Wilderness of Judaea," the biblical 
antiquary may, perhaps, like to take 
a distant glance at M. de Saulcy's 
Gomorrah. It is situated on the 
lower slope of the mountain, about 
IJ h. south of the path, and not far 
from the bold headland called Has 
el-Feshkhah, which here terminates 
the view along the western shore. 
The nature of the ruins (?) is not 
such as would arrest the attention of 
travellers less enthusiastic than the 
learned Frenchman, and even he will 
not take upon him to determine whe- 
ther some of them were originally 
temples or goat-pens ! Still he main- 
tains that he has discovered the long- 
lost Gomorrah; though he frankly 
confesses that the ^rave Abbe; his 
companion, laughed in his face when 
he showed him the remains. 

The pass of Kuneiterah leads up 
the southern side of a deep wady 
of the same name, having here and 
there the steep mountain-side on 
the 1., and the yawning ravine, into 
which a breath would almost hurl us, 
on the rt. As we ascend, the Jordan 
vaUey opens up far northward, with 
the long dark line of verdure winding 
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through its centre, marking the chan- 
nel of the sacred river. The Dead 
Sea, too, is now bright and sparkling 
beneath an nndouded sun, and be- 
yond it are the mountains of Moab, 
rising from its bosom. The chasm of 
Znrloi farrows them on the S.E., and 
Wady Hesbftn, in which the mins of 
HeMon still lie, is distinctly seen 
winding down to the plain, just over 
the northern comer of the sea. On 
reaching the top of the pass we get a 
single peep at a Muslem wely, (Med 
NSy Mum, perched on the summit 
of a hill, about 2 m. to the rt. 
Here a Mohammedan tradition has 
buried the prophet Moses, and hun- 
dreds of pilgrims visit the shrine 
every year. One of the most remark- 
able passages in De Saulcy*s remark- 
able book is his attempt to transfer 
Pisgah to this spot. The name of 
Pisgah will cause every traveller to 
turn round, and closely examine the 
ridge of Moab, in the hope of being 
able to fix his eyes on some conspicu- 
ous summit that might answer to that 
hill from which the Hebrew lawgiver 
gained his panoramic view of Pales- 
tine. But it is in vain— the moun- 
tains of Moab are there like a huge 
wall, and the plain of Moab, where 
the people encamped, is there, too, at 
their base, beyona the river, but no 
one peak can be distinguished which 
we could identify with Pisgah, (For 
Pisgah see below, Rte. 19.) 

The road now runs across a dreary 
white plateau, and up a steep grey 
mountain, till we reach, in another 
hour, near the summit, a rock-hewn 
reservoir, half filled with water, which 
tastes better than it* looks. Another 
i hour brings us to the top of 
uie ridge, where we obtain a most 
commanding view over the country 
behind, and the ** Wilderness of En- 
gedi" to the southward, rugged, 
dreary, and bare, affording occasional 
glimpses at the Dead Sea, through the 
breaks in the distant cliffs. Descend- 
ing again over some naked grey 
ridi^s, and through some naked grey 
ravines, we reach in 1 h. from the re- 
servoir the northern side of the Kid- 
in. The wady is here broad, and 



the sides, thou^ steep, are not preci- 
pitous; but just below the point 
where we cross it<, it turns diarply to 
the south between perpendicular cliffit 
from 200 to 300 fee^ high, which look 
as if an earthquake had separated 
them. The Toid. is carried up the 
rt. bank, and then along the very 
brink of the chasm, partly on a na- 
tural ledge of rock, and partly on an 
artificial cutting. As we advance the 
ravine becomes deeper and deeper 
on the 1., and the mountains overhead 
wilder and grander, while here and 
there the dark openings of caves and 
grottoes in the sides of the cliffs show 
that we are entering the haunts of 
the old anchorites. Assuredly the 
men had a taste for solitude who 
scooped out their prison-homes in the 
rocky ramparts of this awful ravine. 
At last, after winding along for about 
a mile, the massive walls and towers 
of the convent itself burst upon our 
view, clinging to the rt. side of the 
ravine, and covering it from top to 
bottom. 



Convent of Mar Saba. — In the wild 
grandeur of its situation Mar S&ba is 
the most extraordinary building in 
Palestine. Just at the place "wheTe. 
it stands, a small side ravine tumbles 
down into the Kidron, and the build- 
ings cover both sides of the former, 
and the projecting cliff between the 
two, the irregular masses of walls, 
towers, chambered and chapels, here 
perched upon narrow rock terraces, 
and there clinging to the sides of pre- 
cipices. The ch., an edifice with enor- 
mous buttresses, a large dome and 
small clock-turret,, occupies the very 
point of the rock, and the other 
\buildings are so dispersed along the 
^\rhole side from the summit to the 
•bottom of the ravine, that it is al- 
toiost impossible to tell how much is 
/masonry, and how much nature. 
♦Within, the same diflSculty is felt^ for 
everywhere advantage has been taken 
of natural caves, and artificial ones 
hewn out in bygone ages by the pious 
industry of monks; luid in front of 
these simple fa9ades have been built. 
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or miniatwe cells constmcted, while 
sfeep flights of stairs, and long narrow 
galleries, forming a labyrinth which 
none but the inlmbitants can thread, 
connect the whole. The tout en- 
semble is picturesque and singularly 
wild, especially when we view it in 
the pale moonlight, when the project- 
ing clifis and towers are tinged with 
the silver light, while the intervening 
spaces and the deep chasm below are 
shrouded in gloom. Never did the 
taste of anchorite select a spot better 
adapted for gloomy devotion and use- 
less solitude than the glen of Mar 
Saba. 

Afieit skirting the cliff by the exca- 
vated path, we descend by a broad 
paved staircase to a little platform. 
In front is the massive wall, pierced 
by a small portal, with an iron door 
strong enough for the Bank of Eng- 
land. Here a parley must be held 
with the garrison, who take a peep at 
us from a loophole overhead. The 
letter of introduction is delivered, 
read, and, if found in order, the exact 
number specified in it obtain admis- 
sion. I have already said that, like 
the hermit's cell of Irish story, no fe- 
male foot is ever permitted to cross 
the threshold. The monks are too 
holy to be hospitable, as Miss Marti- 
neau wickedly remarks. There is, 
indeed, an airy tower without the 
walls, on the very summit of the cliff, 
which ladies may occupy, if they pre- 
fer it to a tent pitched in the little 
glen above the portal. It is two 
stories high, with a heavy grated 
door some 20 feet up its side. Here 
the adventurous Madame Pfeiffer, of 
" Round the World " celebrity, spent 
a night in utter solitude ; and I 
question if, in all her wanderings, she 
ever looked out upon a scene of 
sterner desolation than that then be- 
fore her. 

8t. Sdbas, the founder of the con- 
vent, is said to have been bom in the 
year a.d. 439. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary sanctity ; and assuredly no 
sronger proof could be given of the 
high veneration in wliich he was 
held than the fact, if &ct it be, that 
he drew thousands of followers after 



him to this dreary region. Some 
writers affirm that as many as 14,000 
swarmed in this glen and its neigh- 
bourhood during the saint's life. Sabas 
was a native of Gappadocia, but at a 
very early age he devoted himself to 
conventual life and went to Palestme. 
After visiting many parts of the 
country in search of a home, he with- 
drew to this spot about the year 483, 
and began to form a religious conv- 
munity; he soon afterwards founded 
the convent which still bears his 
name. He subsequently received from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem &e ap- 
pointment of archimandrite, or abbot 
of all the anchorites of Palestine. In 
the controversy raised about the Mo- 
nophysite heresy, which so troubled 
the Church dunpg the early part of 
the 6th centy., he took a leading 
part; and on one occasion, with a 
little army of monks, he marched to 
Jerusalem, drove the emissaries of 
the heretical patriarch of Antioch 
from the city, though accompanied 
by Imperial troops, and pronounced 
anathemas against him, and all those 
of his communion, in the presence of 
the magistrate and officers sent by 
the emperor. The fame of the ardent 
piety and indefatigable zeal of Sabas 
was only surpassed by that of his 
miracles, many of which are recorded 
by his admirer and biographer, Cyril . ? 
Among the most useful of them was 
the creation of a fountain for the use 
of liis followers, which may still be 
seen in a narrow cave in the bottom 
of the glen below the convent walls. 
The venerable saint died peaceably 
in his favourite retreat, in a.d. 532, at 
the advanced age of 94 years. The 
subsequent history of the convent is, 
like that of most of this land, stained 
with blood. It was plundered by the 
Persians in the 7th centy., and 44 of 
the monks murdered. It passed 
through all the vicissitudes of the other 
Holy Places during the fierce strug- 
gles between the Crescent and the 
Cross; and the wild Bedawin still | 
hover round its walls, ready to pounce, I 
at any unguarded moment, upon its / 
hoarded treasures. It is said to be 
one of the richest convents in Pales- 
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tine, and thu is not a veiy safe repu- 
tation in 8tich a countrjr; but its 
strong walls, and still stronger posi- 
tion, aided by the rigorous precau- 
tions of the monks in never permitting 
a Bedawy to cross the threshold, have 
long kept it safe from the wild desert 
hordes. There is a little tribe scat- 
tered among the surrounding glens, 
too, who receive the title of Ghufir, or 
"protectors," like some of the Ta- 
warah Arabs of Mount Sinai ; they get 
presents in food and clothing from 
the monks, and enjoy the monopoly 
of conveying them and their supplies 
from Jerusalem. 

Among the remarkable sights of 
the convent, exhibited, of course, to 
every traveller who desires to see 
^them, are — the Tomb of St. Sabas in 
a small neat chapel ; another chapel, 
fitted up with stalls, and containing 
the charnel-house, wherein are the 
piled-up 'bones of martyred saints in- 
numerable; the cells once occupied 
by John of Damascus, Cyril the bio- 
grapher of Sabas, Euthymius, and 
others of less note; and lasi^ but 
not least, the original grot, the germ 
of the whole establishment, in which 
Sabas spent many years of his life. 
It is only distinguished from others 
around it by greater rudeness, and 
less appearance of adaptation to the 
wants of a human being. There is a 
curious tradition attached to it, which 
the reverend cicerone will not fail to 
relate. The cave, it seems, was ori- 
ginally a lion's den, and was in actual 
occupation of the monarch of the wil- 
derness when St. Sabas first visited 
the place with the pious design of 
founding a religious house. The saint 
was satisfied that the grotto would 
serve as head-quarters, and he politely 
liinted to its master that it would be 
necessary for him t-o evacuate the 
premises. The animal quietly took 
the hint, and left his lair to its 
higher destiny 1 Another curiosity is 
shown in the convent — a palm-tree, 
still flourishing, said to have been 
planted by St. Sabas. 

Mar Saba is the property of the 

^^ Greek Church, and the poor monks, in 

addition to their solitude, live under 



a very severe rule, never eating flesh, 
and mortifying all feelings of Christiaii 
compassion, as the angry Miss Marti- 
neau again observes, by never admitting 
any woman within their gates, imder 
any stress of weather or other acci- 
dent. Visitors will perhaps be able to 
see for themselves that the monks do 
not abstain so rigorously from strong 
drinks as they do from strong meats. 
Their weary lives are often solaced by 
little glasses of j-ofc/, and enlivened, 
too, by watching and feeding a flock 
of gay, cheerful birds — ^something like 
the Englidi blackbird, but with yellow 
wings, — which flutter among the 
orange-trees, and nestle in the sur- 
rounding clifiEs, occasionally filling the 
glen with their swe6t notes. There 
was, and probably is still, a good li- 
brary here, containing some rare ma- 
nU8cr^)ts of ancient date. These are 
particularly mentioned by a traveller 
•of the last century, who says that he 
used to go very often to the convent, 
and stay a week examining the bio- 
graphies of hermits and fethers of the 
Church, together with their works. 
He mentions especially the life and 
writings of St. John of Damascus. 
The library was visited by the Hon. 
Mr. Curzon about 20 yrs. ago; but 
during my short stay at the convent a 
fewmontifis ago I was unable to ob- 
tain access to it. 

Mar Saba to Jerusalem. — This is 
an easy ride of. 2i hrs., mostly up the 
deep glen of the Kidron. The ordi- 
nary road leaves the glen for a short 
time, and crosses a ridge, from which 
a wild and wide view is gained of the 
surroxmding country. 

Mar Saba to Bethlehem. — By 
making an early start from the con- 
vent and crossing the mountain to 
Bethlehem, the traveller will have 
sufficient time to visit all the places 
of interest there, and to return to Je- 
rusalem in the evening. Thus a day 
may be saved. The road leads for 
i hr. back again along the S. bank of 
the Kidron, and then turning to the 
1. passes a low ridge, and crosses a 
succession of naked plateaus^ On ap- 
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proaching Bethlehem, the little vil- 
lage of Beit Sahtlr is seen on the 1. ; 
and tiie conicEd peak of the Frank 
mountain also foims a prominent fea- 
ture a few miles southward. The 
whole distance is easily accomplished 
inShrs. 



Bethlehem. — In sacred interest 
this viUage, though it be " little among 
the thousands of Judah," is only se- 
cond to Jerusalem itself. Few will 
climb the terraced acclivities that lead 
up to it from the MAr Sdba road, or 
pass along the winding path that ap- 
proaches it from the Holy City, with- 
out calling to mind that wondrous 
event which has given its name to 
our era. But independent of all as- 
sociations its appearance is striking. 
It is situated on a narrow ridge which 
projects eastward from the central 
mountain range, and breaks down in 
abrupt terraced slopes to deep valleys 
on the N., E., and S. The terraces — 
admirably kept, and covered with 
rows of luxuriant olives, intermixed 
with the fig and the vine — sweep 
in graceful curves round the ridge, 
regular as stairs. On the eastern 
brow, separated from the village by a 
kind of esplanade, stands the great 
convent, grim and grey as an old ba- 
ronial castle. It is an enormous ir- 
regular pile of buildings, consisting of 
the Church of the Nativity, with the 
3 convents, Latin, Greek, and Ar- 
menian, abutting respectively on its 
north-eastern, south-eastern, and south- 
western sides. Externally there is 
nothing to call attention save the size, 
the strength, and the commanding 
site. It looks down upon those fields, 
the scene of Ruth's romantic story 
(Ruth ii.); and over that wilderness 
where David, her great-grandson, kept 
his father's sheep (1 Sam. xvi. 11); and 
where the shepherds were probably 
abiding with their flocks by night 
when the "glory of the Lord shone 
round about them," and an angel pro- 
claimed "the good tidings of great 
joy." (Luke ii. 8-18.) 

Historical Notices.—'So one has ever 
doubted that the present Beit Lahm, 



"House of Flesh," is identical with 
the ancient Betfdehem, "House of 
Bread." It was generally called in 
former days Bethlehem Judah, to dis- 
tinguish it from another Bethlehem in 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15) ; and it was 
likewise called Ephratah, "the fruit- 
ful," though that name does not now 
seem quite so applicable (Micah v. 2). 
The place is first mentioned in con- 
nexion with the touching narrative of 
Rachel's death ; Jacob buried liis be- 
loved wife "in the way to Ephrath, 
which is Bethlehem." (Gen. xxxv. 19.) 
The next interesting event recorded 
in the history of the village is when 
Ruth the Moabitess returned with her 
mother-in-law Naomi, and gleaned 
barley in the fields of her husband's 
kinsman Boaz (Ruthii.). It was to 
the house of Jesse the Bethlehemite 
Samuel came, ' according to the com- 
mand of the Lord, with his horn of 
oil, to anoint David, then keeping his 
father's sheep Jn the neighbouring 
desert, king over Israel ,* and after 
the reign of this monarch it was some- 
times called, by way of distinction, 
" The city of David." (1 Sam. xvi. ; 
Luke ii. 11.) Bethlehem was for a 
time in the hands of the Pliilistines 
when David and his men were in the 
cave of Adullam ; and it was then he 
strangely longed for "the water of the 
well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate ; " and 3 of his " mighty men " 
immediately broke through the host of 
the enemy, perilling their lives to gra- 
tify the whim of their chief. (2 Sani. 
xxiii. 14-16.) But that which gave to 
this little village the first rank among 
the holiest spots on earth was the 
bii-th of David's greater Son. Here 
the Saviour was bom in a stable and 
cradled in a manger; here He was 
seen by the shepherds who had just 
heard in the adjoining fields hosts of 
angels celebrating the praises of the 
new-bom King ; here the eastern magi 
worshipped Him, and presented their 
costly gifts. What a mighty influ- 
ence for good has gone forth from 
this spot over the human family! 
What feelings of holy awe and heart- 
felt gratitude is a sight of it calculated 
to produce 1 These are the same hills 
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and Talcs and rocks and fields which 
were lighted up on that eventful night 
by the glory oi God that shone around 
tlie shepherds ; and which save hack 
in their echoes the triumpnant song 
of the heavenly host, " Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill toward men." (Luke ii.) But 
when heaven and earth rejoiced, the 
mothers of Bethlehem were made to 
mourn ; and as we sit on the convent 
top, or on some rock near it, reading 
the tale of woe, we almost fancy we 
hear that fearful wail which rent the 
air, and rung through the surrounding 
^lens, when Herod suddenly "sent 
forth and slew all the children that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the 
coasts thereof, from two years old and 
under." (Matt. ii. 16.) 

Neither history nor tradition has 
ever lost sight of Bethlehem. In 
almost every centy. since New Testa- 
ment times it has been visited by 
writers and travellers. Helena built 
here a splendid church; and Jerome 
afterwards took up his abode in a grotto 
of the convent that sprung up round 
it; Paula, too, the Roman devotee, 
founded other convents, and spent the 
last days of her life beside her early 
friend. The crusaders, on their ap- 
proach to Jerusalem, first took possesr- 
sion of Bethlehem, on the entreaty of 
its Christian inhabitants. In the year 
1110 it was made by Baldwin I. an 
episcopal see ; but although this act 
was confirmed by Pope Pascal II., jand 
the title long retained in the Latin 
Churoh, yet the actual occupancy of 
the see was of short continuance. 

The prosent inhabitants are said to 
number about 3000, and are all Chris- 
tians. There was formerly a Moham- 
medan quarter, but after a rebellion of 
the people in 1834 it was entirely 
destroyed by order of Ibrahim Pasha. 
The people are peasants, living by 
the cultivation of their fields and ter- 
raced gardens; and a few of them 
spend their spare time in carving 
beads, crucifixes, models of the Holy 
Sepulchre, &c., in olive-wood and 
mother-of-pearl, for the numerous pil- 
grims and travellers. They are never- 
Sieless a restless mce, given to quarrel- 



ling and sedition. After the rebellion 
of 1834 they were disarmed by the i 
Eg^tian ^vemment. The way in 
which this is effected in Syria is quite 
characteristic of Eastern rule. Every 
town and village is required to give 
up to the soldiers, not, as one would 
naturally suppose, what arms they ac- 
tually possess, but a certain specified 
number of muskets and other weapons, 
whether they possess them or not. 
Many are thus compelled to searoh for 
and purchase. arms at an enormous 
price to avoid the prison or the con- 
scription; while hot a few, on ^e 
other hand^ buy up wretched old i 
matchlocks, and hand them over to 
the government officers in Heu of their 
own effective arms. When this process 
was ^ing on at Bethlehem an in- 
terostmg incident occurred which serves i 
remarkably to illustrate an ancient 
Bjble custom. Some of the inhabitants 
were already in prison, and all were in 
the deepest distress — ^being unable to 
furnish the required number of arms— 
when Mr. Farren, English Consul at 
Damascus, then on a visit to Jerusalem, 
rode out to Solomon's Pools in com- 
pany with the late Mr. Nicolayson. 
On his return, as he approached Beth- 
lehem, hundreds of people, male and 
female, met him, imploring the aid 
or mediation of England ; and all at 
once, by a simultaneous movement, 
they spread tJieir garments in the way 
before the horses. The Consul was 
affected to tears, but the stem rule of 
the Egyptian despot did not admit of 
interference. (See Matt. xxi. 8.) 

The ladies of Bethlehem are cele- 
brated for their beauty, which has 
something of a European cast, in what- 
ever way it may be accounted for; 
and Geramb says they are also cele- 
brated for their virtue, but others have 
cast serious doubts on this statement. 
However this may be, a thrilling tale 
is told of the fearful vengeance once 
taken by a dishonoured family upon 
an erring daughter, which, as it serves 
to illustrate a 'very ancient popular 
law not yet altogether abolished, I 
shall here relate. (See Lev. xx. 10; 
John viii. 3-5.) Some years ago a 
Mohammedan of Bethlehem was ac- 
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cidentally found in one of the neigh- 
bouring grottoes, and unfortunately 
the young widow of a Catholic Beth- 
lehemite, celebrated for her beauty, 
was found there too. Those who dia- 
coyered them at once spread the news 
through the village, and the Moham- 
medan took to night. The young 
womau, alarmed at the uproar, had 
just time to seek refuge in the Latin 
convent ere her relatives came upon 
her ; but having discovered her retreat, 
they rushed to the spot. The door 
was locked, but though of iron it soon 
yielded to their fury. The excited 
crowd pressed in, and the unhappy 
victim was now face to fiftce with those 
bent on sacrificing her. In vain the 
monks formed a rampart round her 
with their bodies ; in vain they extended 
their supplicating hands towards the 
infuriated crowd; in vain they be- 
sought them, in the name of Ihe 
merciful Saviour, who was bom but a 
few paces off, not to spill the blood of 
an unfortunate fellow creature whose 
guilt was not proved ; in vain some of 
them threw themselves at the feet of 
the multitude, while others strove to 
repel them by force. The monks were 
dnven aside, and the young woman 
dragged to the area in fix>nt of the 
convent. Here a scene was enacted, 
the very thought of which causes one 
to shudder with horror. Surrounded 
by her executioners, the hapless crea- 
ture cried aloud for mercy; she en- 
treated to be heard for a few moments ; 
she assured them she could prove her 
innocence. Her fiEither, her brothers, 
her relatives were all ihere ; but none 
would listen to her tale. She appealed 
to their sense of justice, to fraternal 
affection, to paternal love ; but all was 
in vain, and she sank fainting to the 
ground. She awoke again to con- 
sciousness ; but it was only when the 
death-stroke was given; she opened 
her eyes ; but it was only to see her 
brothers, in imitation of the terrible 
example of her father, steeping their 
hands in her blood, and holding them 
up to the people to show that they 
had washed away the stain from their 
name! The still palpitating corpse 
was cut to pieces by the mob, and left 



exposed during the remainder of th^ 
day. 

The Church op the Nativitt. — 
The grotto of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem appears to have been honoured as 
early as the 2nd centv., and is probably 
the most ancient of those lioly caves 
which are now scattered so plentifully 
over Palestine. The splendid Basilica 
was erected by the Empress Helena in i 
the year a.d. 827, and is, therefore, the p 
oldest monument of Christian archi- | 
tecture in the world. It is about 120 
ft. long by 110 broad. It is divided into 
central nave and 4 side aisles bv 
ranges of Corinthian columns, which 
support horizontal architraves. The 
columns are of marble, and were pro- 
bably taken from some more ancient 
building, perhaps the porches of tlie 
Temple at Jerusalem. This is the 
only part of the structure of any arclii- 
tectural or antiquarian interest; and 
yet the pavement is broken, the roof 
rude and neglected, and the . whole 
seems as if it would ere long crumble r 
toruin. The mosaics that once adorned I ' 
the walls are almost entirely gone.j '' 
The reason of this neglect is, tiiat thei 
Basilica is now conunon property, 
used by all the sects alike, and con- 
sequently a scene of continued rivalry 
and contention. The arrangement of 
the choir is peculiar, owing to the 
crypt beneath it being the great object 
of attraction. It is separated from 
the nave by a wall, and is divided 
into two chapels, one belonging to the 
Greeks, the other to the Armenians. 
From each of these a winding staircase 
leads down to the Grotto of the Na- 
tivity. On the N. side of the choir is 
the Latin Church of St. Catherine, a 
narrow vaulted building, with a recess 
on each side like transepts. Its walls 
are ornamented with several grim old 
pictures ; and over the altar-screen is 
an ornament of silver, with silver-gilt 
figures, a present from the king of 
Naples. From this church there is 
likewise a passage, by a winding flight 
of stairs, to the sacred grottoes ; and as 
most travellers visit mem under the 
guidance of the Latin monks, we shall 
descend by this way. 
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On the S. side of the church, not far 
from the door, we first descend a very 
narrow Btairccuse hewn in the rock, 
lighted hy a little glimmering lamp 
pkced in a niche on the rt. hand before 
a picture of the Virgin. This staircftse 
leads to a low vault of considerable 
size, on entering wliich we turn sud- 
denly to the rt. into a long narrow 
passage. Proceeding a few steps, we 
tiave on the rt. the altar and tomb of 
St. Eusebiua — ^not the historian, how- 
ever, whatever the monks may say. 
Passing this, we soon enter a small 
oblong chamber, extending N. and S. 
at right angles to the passage. Taking 
first the 8. end, we have on the E. side 
the altars and tombs of 8S. Paula and 
Eustachia (her daughter) ; witii a rude 
picture of the two saints over it. Op- 
posite this, on the W., is the tomb of 
St. Jerome, having over it a portrait 
of the great Father resting on a lion. 
From the N. end of the chamber we 
ascend by three steps to another square 
vault, some 20 ft. on each side and 9 
hiffh, surrounded by a kind of stone 
sola or dais. Tliis is the study of 
Jerome — now a chapel with an altar 
on its eastern side, and an old painting 
above it representing the saint writing, 
and the lion at his feet. " Here it was," 
says Geramb, " that the illustrious re- 
cluse passed a great portion of his life ; 
here it was that he fancied he heard 
the peals of that awful trump, which 
shall one day summon all mankind to 
judgment, incessantly ringing in his 
ears ; here it was that with a stone he 
struck his body, bowed by the weight 
of years and austerities, and, with loud 
cries, besought mercy of the Lord; 
and here too it was that he produced 
those laborious works which have 
justly earned him the title of the 
Father of the Church." This is a 
spot which the Biblical scholar and 
the ecclesiastical historian will regard 
with peculiar interest, for there can 
be no reasonable doubt that for many 
years it formed the home and the study 
of that remarkable man whose name it 
bears. 

Returning to the grotto or chapel 
we first entered, we observe on its east- 
em side, beliind a massive column, an 



altar, said to mark the spot where 
20,000 children murdered by Herod's 
order were buried, now called, for this 
reason, the Altar of the Innocente, A 
rude painting over it represents the 
massacre. The sceptical Iraveller may 
feel inclino(i to ask the reverend 
cicerone where room was found for 
such a multitude of bodies. 

Adjoining the Chapel of the Inno- 
cents on the S. is a long narrow vault, 
to which we ascend by 5 steps : this is 
called the Chapel of Joseph, being the 
place where the husband of Msury is 
said to have retired at the moment of 
the Nativity. From this we enter a 
crooked, narrow passage, some 26 ft. 
long, and on reaching the end of it we 
find a door on the 1. opening into tlie 
W. end of 

The Chapel of tfie NaHvity, a low 
vault, apparently hewn in the rock, 
38 ft. long by 11 wide. At the E. end 
is a small semicircular apse — the 
sanctum of the whole builc&ng. On 
approaching it we find a marble slab 
fixed in the pavement, with a silver 
star in the centre, round which are the 
words — 

Hic DE ViRGiNE Maria Jesus 
Christus natus est. 

"Here Jesus Christ was bom of the 
Virgin Mary." "To the hdiever,'' 
Geramb truly observes, " the wordfecre 
has a charm, an attraction, a captiva- 
tion, which cannot be either felt or 
comprehended but on the spot." This 
is unquestionable ; but it requires a 
larger dispensation of faith than falls 
to the lot of most people to make one 
believe that this gorgeous grotto, redo- 
lent of gold, and silver, and silk, and 
marble, and fiUed with incense Aimes, 
is the Stable in which the Saviour 
was. bom. Bound the star are sus- 
pended 16 silver lamps, continnally 
kept burning, and behind them, along 
the sides of the apse, are little gilt 
pictures of stiff saints, with necks all 
awry, after the orthodox Greek style. 
Over the star is a plain altar without 
picture or ornament. It is common to 
all the sects, and each must dress it 
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up, of course, when about to celebrate 
mass, with the requisite trappings. 

In the angles of the grotto beside 
the apse are two staircases, that 
on the 8. leading up to the Greek 
Chapel, and that on the N. to the 
Armenian; both in the choir of the 
Basilica. Just in the angle formed 
by the flight of stairs on the S., and 
the side of the grotto, is the small 
chapel of the Prassepium or ** Manger," 
sunk about 2 ft. On the W. side is the 
place of the manger, now represented 
by a marble trough. The real Prasse- 
piurn^ as the Latins tell us, was long 
ago carried away to Borne, and is 
deposited in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
where his holiness the Pope exhibits 
it to the faithful every Ghnstmas-day. 
Over the place is a good painting by 
Maello, of date 1781, representing the 
Virgin and Child, with the Shepherds 
and another female. The frame is 
of sOver, and a silver wire screen is 
placed before it ; while 5 silver lamps 
continually light it up. On the oppo- 
site side of the grotto is the station of j 
the wise men, marked by an altar hav- 
ing a good painting, apparently by the 
same artist. 

These various grottoes are minutely 
measured off by rule and line, and dis- 
tributed piecemeal among the rival 
sects that swarm around the building. 
Many a keen and bitter contest there 
has been for a few inches of a wall, or 
tiie fraction of an altar ; and more than 
once the question of the opening and 
shutting of one of the doors has well- 
ni^h involved Europe in war ! What 
millions of money, what thousands of 
useless and toilsome pilgrimages, what 
oceems of blood, might have been 
spared to Christendom, if Christians 
luid only learned the spirit of one short 
sentence uttered by their Divine 
Master I (John iv. 21-26.) 

About i m. N. of Bethlehem, E. 
of the Jerusalem road, is the traditional 
weiU of David, for whose water he 
longed when in the cave of Adullam : 
" Oh that one would give me to drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
that is at tlie gate." (1 Chron. xi. 15- 
19.) It is a deep wide cistern, wholly 



hewn in the rock, with 2 or 3 narrow 
openings, and is evidently ancient, 
though too far from the village to cor- 
respond to the words of the Bible, " at 
the gate." Round it, among the ter- 
raced vineyards, are some old founda- 
tions, and little paved areas, marking 
the position of former buildings. 

A mile or so E. of the convent, in 
an enclosed section of a little plain, is 
shown the spot— a grotto of courso—- 
where the shepherds watched their 
flocks by night when the angels ap- 
peared to them (Luke ii. 8) ; and not 
far distant is the village in which, it is 
said, the shepherds resided. 

But one of the most wonderful places 
round Bethlehem is the Milk Urotto, 
in the side of the ridge below the con- 
vent. Tradition relates that the Vir- 
gin and Child hid themselves here 
from the fury of Herod for some time 
before their flight to Egypt. The 
grotto is excavated in the chalky rock, 
which derives its whiteness, sa^ the 
monks, from some drops of the Virgin's 
milk which accidentally fell upon it. 
Many are the pilgrimages made to 
this spot, and the reason is, the virtue 
attributed to the stone of miraculously 
increasing woman's milk. The stone 
is soft, and bits are broken off, and 
conveyed to every province of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, in which Christian 
superstition has established its domi- 
nion, to be administered to such as 
need its wondrous efficacy. Even 
the Abb^ Geramb bears testimony to 
its virtues. " I shall make no remark," 
he states, " on the virtue of these stones 
or on its causes. I merely affirm, as 
an ascertained fact, that a great num- 
ber of persons obtain fi^om it the effect 
they anticipate." 

A pleasant ride of li hr. brings us 
back to the Holy City. (See Rte. 7.) 
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ROUTE 10. 

EXCORSTOM TO ANATHOTH, HICHHASU, 
BBTUEL, BBTH-HORON, AMD MIZPAH. 

H. V. 

Jemaalem to 'An&ta, ^fio^^ 1 15 

Jeb'a, Qiiba 1 20 

'MxisSmka, Mickmath .. .. 50 

Site of ^t 10 

Rummdn, Bimmon . . 1 20 
Taiyibeh, Ophrah .. 40 
BeiiSax, BeQid .... 1 SO 

"Bei^n, BeOuA 50 

Bireh, BeeroO^ 45 

Bam Allah 20 

BeitUniah 35 

Beit 'Ur, BetMumm. .... 1 30 

EWib, Gibem 2 15 

Keby Samwil, itftspeft .. .. 30 
Jenualem .. ..... .. 1 45 



Totel . .. 



12 55 



This excuisioii is one of singular 
interest to the student of Bible histoiy. 
It takes him to the birthplace of Jere- 
miah ; to the sceneof Jonathan's romaik> 
tic adventure with the Philistines ; to 
the spot where Jacob dreamt of the 
" ladder " that " reached to heaven," 
and which he called fiie ** House of 
God;" to the battle-field of Gibeon, 
where the sun and moon stood still 
until Joshua had completely destroyed 
the allied kings ; and to the great gath- 
ering-place of the Israelites at Mizpeh. 
During the whole tour we are amid 
the mountains and passes of Benjamin, 
and we see at almost every step some 
spot famous in sacred history. Benjar 
min was the frontier tribe, occiq)ying 
the debateable ground between the 
rival fetmilies (and afterwards king- 
doms) of Judah and Ephraim. Alter- 
nately it appears to have followed the 
fortunes of each. Its situation gave it 
an Importance altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the smallness of the tribe. 
Its position, too, was singularly advan- 
tageous for predatory warfare. Con- 
centrated in their mountain fastnesses, 



the Bei\jamitee could easily make a 
descent on the rich plains of Philistia 
on the one side, and of the Jordan on 
the other ; wiiile the wild and ragged 
character of the defiles made accecs to 
their cities and villages almost impos- 
sible. The tribe was proud of having 
given Israel its first King; and Saul 
of Tarsus, a far greater than Saul the 
son of Elish, was conscious of a glow of 
satisfaction when referring to his de- 
scent from the *' stock of Israel, and 
the tribe of Benjamin." (Phil. iii. 5.) 

The excursion will occupy 2 fidl 
days, and the best arrangement is to 
send tents and necessary bae;gage from 
Jerusalem direct to Bireh, where every- 
thing may be ready for the tourist cm 
his arrival in the evening from BeiheL 
This gives ample time to examine the 
coun^, and all objects of interest 
en rente. The road is generaUy safe» 
though at Mukhm&s and Jeb'a the 
peasants are sometimes a little surly 
in their demands for bakhshish; and 
the wild ravine between them offers 
some admirable points d^ctttaque for 
bandits. A guard, however, is seldom 
necessary ; but it is better to employ 
guides from village to village, as they 
are able to give information about 
names and paths of which the ordinary 
dragoman, and even the Jerusalem 
cicerone, wiU be found entirely ig- 
norant. 

The road to Anathoth strikes out 
ftom the N.E. comer of the city, passes 
for a short distance along the bank of 
the Kidron, then crosses the valley 
diagonally, and ascends Scopus. From 
the top of this ridge we gain a fine 
view of the city behind us, and our 
first glance at the dreary eastern decli- 
vities of Benjamin in front. The eye 
follows the long white slopes, and 
irregular grey valleys, as they break 
down into the chafflu of the Jordan^ 
and is then carried up again to the 
level summit of the mountain range 
that runs alon^ the whole eastern hori- 
zon. A considerable section of our 
route is now in view, and we can dis- 
tinguish, far away on the N., the conical 
hill on which stands the viUa^ of 
Taiyibeh, the ancient Ophrah^ or J^- 
raim (Josh, xvili. 23; 2 Ghron. xiii. 
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19). Down in a valley on the rt., about 
1 m. distant, is the little hamlet of 
'Is&wlyeh, which some suppose to be 
the tme Bethany. 

Descending nom Scopus, our path 
winds through rocky glens, along 
rocky acclivities, and over rocl^ ridges 
— all bare, and barren, and white. A 
few black eoats here and there dot the 
slopes, and the bright barrel of the 
shepherd's old musket glitters amid 
the cliffs, as he runs down upon the 
strangers, calculating his chalices of 
boikluhUh. Troops of donkeys, too, are 
sometimes met pattering along the 
tortuous path, theur bells awakening the 
echoes of the desert. Now the western 
traveller will see the primitive mode 
of transporting buildii^-stones to Je- 
rusalem, where the limestone of the 
*Anftta quarries is greatly prized. Each 
donkey carries, slung over its back, a 
couple of hewn stones; blocks of a 
larger size, when needed, are poised on 
tiie pack-cnddles of camels. What a 
change from those days of prosperity 
and power, when Solomon laid the 
foundations of his palace and temple 
with ** costly stoBes, even great stones ; 
stones of 10 cubite, and stones of 8 
cubits"! (1 Kings vii. 10.) 



Anaihothy now called '^noto, is a 
village of some 15 or 20 houses, situated 
on a broad open ridge, and surrounded 
by a few half-tilled fields, with fig and 
olive trees thinly scattered over uem. 
Fallen and wretched as it is, it is not 
without some traces of former strength 
and importance. Portions of a mJl 
mav be seen, built of large hewn stones, 
and the foundations of some of the 
houses are of similar ancient workman- 
ship ; while here and there one meets 
wim a fra^ent of a colunm, and a 
spacious cistern hewn in the rock. 
The view from it is commanding, em- 
bracing the eastern declivities of Ben- 
jamin, the Jordan valley, a section of 
the Dead Sea, and the long range of 
Gilead and Moab beyond. Looking 
over the rugged ridge to the westward, 
we can just see the top of Tuleil el- 
FiU, where Qtbeah of Saul once stood. 
(See Ete. 21.) 

Among the towns that were allotted 



to the Levites more than 3000 years 
ago, we find the name Analhoth, in the 
land of Benjamin (Josh. xxi. 18) ; and 
there cannot be a question that tiiis is 
it on whose site we now stand. But 
this humble hamlet has a prouder tiUe 
to distinction than could be derived 
from mere antiauity ; it was the birth- 
place of one of the greatest prophets 
and sweetest writers who ever blessed 
the earth with his presence. Jere- 
miah was " the son of Hilkiah, of the 
priests that were in Anathoth, in the 
land of Benjamin " (Jer. i. 1). He was 
probably of the familj of that Abiather 
who followed David m his wanderings, 
was joint high-priest with Zadok during 
the reign of that monarch, and was 
finally exiled by Solomon to " his 
fields " at Anathoth, on account of a 
rebellious attempt to raise Adonijah to 
the throne (1 Sam. xxii. 20-23 ; 1 Kings 
ii. 26, 35). Here the word of the 
Lord first came to Jeremiah, and here 
he lived till the persecution of his 
family and kindred forced him to fiee 
to Jerusalem. Jerome speaks of 
Anathoth as situated 3 m. N. of Jeru- 
salem, and as called in his day idfter 
the name of its prophet ; but ecclesi- 
astical tradition — ^which one might be 
safe in considering, so &r as Palestine 
topography is concerned, axiomatically 
wrong — has selected for Anathoth an- 
other site at the village of Kuryet el- 
*Bnab, 3 hrs. W. of the Holy C^iy, 

It may be well to take a guide from 
this village, for, though Jeb'a, the next 
sfta^e, is in sight, the path to it may be 
easily missed; and, besides, a native 
will be able to tell the names of vil- 
lages in view, and to give other local 
information, which always makes an 
excursion both more pleasant and pro- 
fitable. 

Descending from Anathoth into a 
deep, bleak valley, we see on a rugged 
hill to the rt. a few ruins called *Al^!t, 
the ancient Alemeth, or Alman, a priests' 
city of Benjamin (1 Ohron. vi. 60; 
Josh. xxi. 18). From hence we ascend 
to the little modem village of Hizmeh, 
placed like Anathoth on the top of a 
broad rid^e, and having a few fields, 
thinly sprinkled with figs and olives, 
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and thickly with white blocks of lime- 
stone. The nniformity of colour strikes 
the traveller in this region, and gives a 
desolate aspect to the whole scene, 
that becomes paiofiil as one advances. 
Everything is of a dull grayish-white — 
stones, soil, houses, and even the very 
shrubs; while the trees, few and far 
between, and generally ensconced in 
little valleys, afford scarcely any variety. 
It requires no little quickness of vision 
to detect a village from any consider- 
able distance, even though the situation 
may be prominent enough. 

From Hizmeh the path winds down 
the steep shelving bank into Wady 
Fftrah, here wide and tame, though 
fSeirther eastward one of the wildest 
in the countiy, affording a fine study 
for the geologist who wishes to examine 
the limestone strata of the Judsean 
mountains, as well as for the artist who 
would see nature in her sternest forms ; 
but both artist and geologist will re- 
quire to be on their guard, for the 
inhabitants of F&rah are as wild as its 
clifib. A few years ago a gentleman 
came out here from Jerusalem to 
sketch, but he had not long settled 
liimself on a projecting crag when the 
sharp ring of a musket sounded in his 
ear as a bullet glanced off the rock 
beside him. 

Not fej from the path in the bottom 
of the valley are a few large rectan- 
gular heaps of rough stones, rudely 
piled together, but dignified by tiie 
name Kuhur el-'Amalikaky " the Tombs 
of the Amalekites." There is nothing 
about them to suggest the idea of 
sepulchral monuments, or even of great 
antiquity. From hence we wind up a 
long slope, bristling with jagged rocks* 
and in about 40 mm. from Hizmeh we 
reach Jeb'a. 



Jeh'a, the ancient " Geba of Benjor 
min,'* is a small village, amid whose 
half-ruined houses we observe some 
hewn stones which point to other and 
more prosperous days. A fragment of 
a square tower nearly solid, and a little 
building like a church, stand among 



the rest, but these are the only remains 
of the ancient Geba. The situation is 
still more commanding than that of 
Anathoth. From the crest of the ridge 
beside the ruins the eye follows the 
ravines that run down on each side 
until they open out on the plain of 
Jericho; and the transparent atmos- 
phere makes the green strip, that marks 
the course of the Jordan away below, 
appear only a few miles distant, though 
in reality 18 or 20. From this spot, 
too, we can study to advantage one or 
two of the most interesting passages in 
the Bible. Before us, on the N., is the 
scene of Jonathan's adventure against 
the Philistine host. " Saul, and Jonar 
than his son, and the people that were 
present with them, abode in Geba of Ben- 
jamin" (incorrectly rendered Gibeah 
in the English version) ; " but the Phi- 
listines encamped in Michmash " — ^that 
village amid the rocks on the other 
side of the ravine, little more than a 
mile distant. The "spoilers" went 
out from the Philistines* camp in 3 
companies. One band "turned into 
the way that leadeth to Ophrah " — 
situated on yon lofty tell on the north- 
em horizon, now called Taiyibeh. 
Another band " turned the way to Beth- 
horon," passing up that rocky ascent 
toward the W. The third struck east- 
ward down the path to the "valley 
of Zeboim," or plain of Jordan. All 
were in full view of the Israelites ; and 
now, as one reads the graphic story on 
the spot, he almost imagines that he 
sees the predatory bands starting from 
Mukhm^s, and radiating along the 
heights to their several destinations. 
(1 Sam. xiii. 15-18.) 

But tiie enemy are soon after seen to 
remove their camp from the village to 
the ''FoM of Michmash " (id. xiii. 23). 
that is, i m. or so S.E. to the brow of 
the cliff overhanging the ravine which 
separates Michnu^ from Gkba. 
Saul's head-quarters are also remov^ 
from Geba to the pomegranate-tree at 
Migron, "in the uttermost part of 
Gibeah " (id. xiv. 2) ; thus at once re- 
treating from the Philistines, who 
seemed determined to force the "pass," 
and getting nearer the high-priest who 
was in Gibeah (id. xiv. 3). The posi- 
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tion of Migron^ " the Precipice," is not 
known, but it was probably somewhere 
on the bank of Wady F&rah. The 
two armies were only separated, as it 
seems, by the ravine then called the 
"Passage of Michmash," and now 
Wady Suweinit. Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer resolve to make a secret 
expedition against the enemy ; they, 
descend into the valley ; they clamber 
up the northern bank " on their hands 
and on their feet;" they suddenly 
appear to the Philistines over the brow 
of the cliff, as if they came forth out 
of the holes where they had hid them- 
selves ; they boldly advance and attack 
the camp, and, aided by a sudden panic, 
and by the simultaneous terror of the 
shock of an earthquake, they succeed 
in dispersing the whole host. Saul's 
watchmen at once observe the con- 
fusion. While the king consults the 
high-priest, the tumult increases. The 
Israelites take courage and rush upon 
the spoilers of their land. The Phi- 
listines are completely routed, and 
driven westward through the moun- 
tains to Ajalon. (1 Sam. xiv.) From 
that day tiU the fatal battle of Gilboa, 
in which Saul and Jonathan fell, Israel 
was freed from the inroads of the Phi- 
listines. 

Another passage of God's Word 
ought to be read on this spot. In the 
description of Sennacherib's advance 
upon Jerusalem, contained in the 10th 
chap, of Isaiah, every step of his ap- 
proach is so graphically portrayed that 
we can from this point foUow him with 
our eyes. It is probably not given by 
the prophet as a narrative of a real 
event, but rather as an allegorical 
warning, yet it is not on this account 
the less graphic. The army is sup- 
posed to leave the great northern road 
near Bethel, and to turn off eastward 
to Ai. Advancing to Michmash, the 
baggage is left there ; and the troops, 
thus disencmnbered, cross the ravine 
and pass the night at Geba. Bamah, 
situated only half an hour westward, 
though hid by an intervening ridge, 
"is afraid." Gibeah of Saul, placed 
on the top of yon conspicuous hlU, " is 
fled" for the dreaded foe is in sight. 
In the morning the army continues its 



march southward. The sites of Gal- 
lim and Laish are now unknown ; but 
Anathoth is in the direct line of march 
— " O poor Anathoth ! " The evening 
finds them at Nob, within sight of the 
Holy City; and from thence the foe 
" shakes his hand against the daughter 
of Zion." 

It is thus that modem research 
proves the minute accuracy of Old 
Testament topography ; and it is thus, 
also, that, while we wander through 
Bible lands, Bible history is enacted 
over again before the mind's eye. 

Immediately on leaving Jeb'a we 
descend by a rugged, zigzag track, 
apparently intended only for goats, 
into Wady es-Suweinit— here tolerably 
wide, though deep and rocky. A few 
hundred yards to the rt. it contracts to 
a narrow ravine, shut in by high, al- 
most perpendicular cliffs, above which 
the ground on each side is tolerably 
level. This is doubtless the scene of 
Jonathan's adventure. " And between 
the passages by which Jonathan 
sought to go over into the Plalistines' 
garrison, there was a sharp rock (or 
cliff) on the one side, and a sharp rock 
on the other side ; and the name of the 
one was Bozez ('Shining'), and the 
name of the other Seneh (* Thorn '). 
The fore front of the one was situated 
northward over against Michmadi, and 
the other soul£ward over against 
Geba." It was up that northemn cliff 
Jonathan climbed on his hands and 
feet, and it was when he and his ar- 
mour-bearer raised their heads over 
the jagged summit that the Philistines 
said, " Behold the Hebrews come 
forth out of the holes where they had 
hid themselves." (1 Sam. xiv.) 



MiCHMASir, now Muhhmds.—A toil- 
some ride up the steep northern bank 
of the wady brings us to Mukhmfts, a 
small wretched hamlet, situated on a 
shelving ridge between two shallow 
wadys that run southward into the 
Suweinit. The countay around it 
has a most forbidding aspect. Huge 
gray rocks raise up their naked crowns, 
completely hiding every little patch 
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of soil; and the grey huts of the vil- 
lage, and the g^y ruins that encom- 
pass them, can scarcely be distin- 
guished firom the g^ray rocks. The 
abundance of massive foundations, 
with here and there broken columns 
among them, and of large rock-hewn 
cisteros and magazines, show that 
Michmash was a larger and stronger 
place than either Anathoth or (xeba. 
The town is first mentioned in con- 
nexion with the history of Saul, it and 
Bethel having been garrisoned by him 
with 2000 men during his war with 
the Philistines. (1 Bam. xiii. 2.) 
When Jonathan drove the enemy 
from Geba, they assembled in such 
force that tiie Israelites were obliged 
to abuidon Michmash (id. xiii. 5) 
and hide themselves in caves and 
thickets, in rocks and high places, 
with which this country abounds. 
How the Philistines were afterwards 
driven out of it has already been 
stated. The place was inhabited after 
the captivity (Neh. xi. 31), and here, 
amid tne mountain fastnesses, Jona- 
thtm Maccabffius, the second of the 
Asmonean dynasty, resided during the 
stormy period of his reign. (1 Mac. 
ix. 73.) In Eusebius's time it was 
still a laj^e village; his description 
of its position, 9 m. N. of Jerusalem, 
near Bamah, agrees exactly with the 
present Mukhm&s. 

On leaving Mukhm&s our road crosses 
a rocky uneven swell, dotted with the 
dark openings of cisterns and caves ; 
and tiien descends westward to a ra- 
vine, a branch of Wady Suweinit, 
coming down from Deir Dnwftn. An- 
other ravine, called Wady el-Medlneh, 
falls in from the W. ; and between the 
two is a long high ridge, extending 
backward to the plateau E. of Bethel. 
At its base are some quarries and ex- 
cavated sepulchres, and on its summit, 
towards the W., are ruins of consi- 
derable extent ; these I visited during 
the present year (1867), and felt per- 
suaded that they were tiie remains of 
the ancient 

At. — The situation of the ruins 
agrees with the description given in 



the Bible. (Josh, viii.) On the 8. 
side of the ridge is Wady el-Medineh ; 
on the N. is another wady, running 
parallel to it eastward into the glen 
that crosses at right angles from Deir 
Duwftn. On the W., or rather N.W., 
between it and Bethel, is a depression 
or little valley among the rocky 
heights, well fitted for covering an 
ambuscade. The ruins are scattered 
along tiie narrow rocky summit of the 
ridge for ^ m. or more, and consist of 
heaps of large old stones and heavy 
foundations, intermixed with many 
covered cisterns and a few open reeeiv 
voirs hewn in the rock. Here and 
there, too, quantities of Mosaic tes- 
ser» may be picked up amid the ruins. 
The large village of Deir Duwftn is 
about i hr. to tiie N., and a smaller 
one called Burka is about the same 
distance B. 

Ai is among the most ancient sites 
in Palestine. The second camping- 
ground of Abraham, after entering 
Canaan, was .on "a mountain on 

the east of Bethel having 

Bethel on the west and Hai (or Ai) 
on the east." (Gen. xii. 8.) The 
city is chiefly celebrated on account of 
the story of its capture and destruc- 
tion by Joshua. (Josh, viii.) Jericho 
had been taken; and the next im- 
portant point was to gain a footing 
amid the mountain strongholds. Spies 
were sent to examine the defences of 
Ai. Their report was favourable. 
2000 or 8000 men would suffice for 
the expec^tion ; and it would thus be 
unnecessary for a large army to march 
up tiurough the wild mountain passes. 
3000 were sent, but they were driven 
back ttom the gates, and some 30 
were slain in the flight. (Josh. vii. 
1-5.) In the second attempt, after 
the Israelites had been reassured by 
the execution of Achan in the valley 
of Achor, the assault was conducted 
on different principles. An ambush 
was placed at night in the valley to 
the W., while the main body took 
up their poeation beyond the glen on 
the N. In the morning the latter 
crossed the valley to assault the city ; 
but pretending a panic, they suddenly 
retreated again. The stratagem was 
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completely successful. The whole 
male population rushed out in pursuit 
of the fugitives; the gates were left 
open, and the place was at the mercy 
of the ambuscade. Joshuc^ firom some 
commanding height towards the N., 
gave the preconcerted signal; the 
" liers in wait" rushed in amid helpless 
women and children, and the smoke 
of the burning town soon showed the 
success of the enterprise. On this 
spot the 8th chs^ter of Joshua wiU be 
read with new interest. A heap of 
blackened rmns on the site, and a 
huge cairn piled up at its gate over 
the body of its last king, remained 
long afterwards as the sole memorials 
of Ai. But the town was rebuilt be- 
fore the time of Isaiah, who mentions 
it in connexion with his beautifol de- 
scription of SennacheriVs advance on 
Jerusalem, above referred to. (Isa. x. 
28.) As late as the 4th century of 
our era the ancient name clung to the 
site, though the town had long pre- 
viously become a ruin. 

From the ruins of Ai to Bei^ the 
ancient Bethel, is J hr.'s ride, The 
rbad passes over a ridge, on the top 
of which is a level plateai?, stonv, but 
still fertile when compared with the 
rocky wilderness around, It was on 
this spot^between " Bethel andAi'* 
— Abraham encampe4* built an altar, 
and "called upon the name of the 
Xiord." (Gen. xii. J8.) A^id to this 
place he, and Lot his nephew, re- 
turned after their visit to Egypt ; and 
here, on accoimt of the strife between 
their herdsmen, and because their 
flocks were so numerous that they 
could not dwell together, they resolved 
to separate. Prom one of tiie neigh- 
bouring heights Lot looked down upon 
the plain of Jordan, and phose it for 
his habitation. (Gen, xiii.) The 
country is almost as jkhinly peopled 
now as it was then; and the blaclf 
tents of the Arabs may often be seen 
pitched on the spot where Al>i'Ei^m's 
tent stood 4000 years ago. The patri- 
arch looked forward in faith, confiding 
in Grod's promise, to the time when 
Ms seed, numerous "as the stars of 
heaven," should possess the land in 
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which he was a stranger. We look 
back through long centuries to the 
time when these promises were ful- 
filled — ^when David's warlike achieve- 
ments, and Solomon's wealth and 
wisdom, were the wonders of the 
world ; and we remember that, as Qod 

Ciised to give this land to ^bra- 
's seed, and fulfilled His promise, 
so He threatened to drive them out of 
it, and has fulfilled His threats 

Towards the southern side of this 
litUe plateau, not &r from the road, 
are the prostrate ruins of a large ch., 
and on its western side, opposite 
Bethel, is another ruin called Burj 
Beitm," the Tower of Beitin" — once 
a square for^ including a ch. 



fdmrnon and Ophrah, — The traveller 
who has time at command ma^^ make 
a detour from the ruins of Ai to visit the 
sites of Bim;mon and Ophrah, which will 
require at least three hours' additional 
riding. The white peak of Bummon, 
and tiie dark cone of Taiyibeh, have 
been in view on the N. from every 
elevated point in our route. A short 
i hr. brings us to Deir Duw^, a large 
flourishing village, situated in a stony 
but well-cultivated basin, where the 
fig and olive grow luxuriantiy. From 
hence to Bummon is scarcely 1 J m., 
but it takes a full hour to reach it. 
Between the two lies a ravine, Wady 
el-MtttyUi, several hundred feet deep, 
crossed by a steep, difficult, and in 
places even dangerous path ; but the 
view from the top of the " Bock Bim- 
mon " will amply repay a little extra 
fatigue. The hiU on which it stands 
is steep and naked, the white lime- 
stone everywhere projecting ; and the 
houses look like huge steps along its 
sides. From the top we look down 
into the ravine, which here assumes 
the name el-'Asas, and &rther east- 
ward es-Sik, and finally Ncl'imeh, under 
which titie it fells into the Jordan 
valley a little N. of Jericho. The 
village has an antiquated look, though 
there are few remains of antiquitj 
besides a large rock-hewn tank. 

On this rock the 600 Benjamites, the 
only survivers of that powerful tiibe, 

L 
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took refdge from the just wrath of 
their brethren; and here they lived 
for four long months, till at last the 
Israelites "repented for Benjamin their 
brother." The particulars of their 
romantic story, as related in the 20th 
and 2l8t chapters of Judges, will be 
read upon this ** Bock Bimmon " with 
great interest. 

The road fix)m hence to Taiyibeh 
lies across a kind of open plateau fur- 
rowed by shallow wadys running east- 
ward. The rocks are not quite so 
numerous as before, and the patches 
of gray soil are somewhat larger. In 
40 min. the tell is recuihed, and in a 
few minutes more we clamber up the 
conical peak on which the village 
stands. On the top are the ruins of 
an ancient tower, fix)m which we look 
down into little fertile vales on the W. 
and N., dotted with groves of olives 
and fig-trees. The whole eastern de- 
clivities of Benjamin are here before 
us, naked and desolate as if the curse 
was upon them. Away below is the 
long, deep valley of the Jordan ; be- 
yond it are the moimtains of Moab 
and Gilead. On the N.E. a cleft is 
observed in the range, marking the 
course of Wady Zurka, the ancient 
Jabbok, the boundary between the 
kingdoms of Og and Sihon. And 
yonder, too, N. of it, is tlie ravine of 
AjMn, in which a clear eye will easily 
distinguish the old fortress of Kubud, 
perched on a lofty crag, fSeir up among 
the hills. Some 10 m. S.E. of it are 
the ruins of Gerasa, but not visible 
from this place. 



■ This ancient site appears to corre- 
spond with the position of Ophrdh, a 
city of Benjamin, to which one baiid 
of the Philistine spoilers went from 
Michmash. (1 Sam. xiii. 17 ; and Josh, 
xviii. 23.) It stood, according to 
Jerome, 5 m. E. from Bethel, which 
accords exactly with this place. It is 
also highly probable that the city 
Ephraim, which Abijah king of Judah 
took from Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 
19), was the same as Ophrah — the 
neimes are radically identic^d. With 



this too we may identify the cify 
Ej^hraim of the New Testament, wtdch 
was " near to the wilderness," and to 
which Our Lord Withdrew with His 
disciples after the raising of Lazarus. 
(John xi. 54.) Josephus mentions 
Ephraim as one of the towns taken by 
Vespasian. 

Taiyibeh is a Christian village, and 
the region round it exhibits the marks 
of more careful cultivation than is 
usually seen in places exclusively in- 
habited by Muslems. Close by it on 
the S.E. are the ruins of a sniall ch. 
dedicated to St. George, which may 
perhaps be as old as the time of the 
crusaders. 

A smart ride of 1| hr. from Taiyibeh 
brings us back to Beittn. 



Bethel, now called BeUin, stands 
on the shelving point of a low rocky 
ridge between two converging valleys, 
which unite below it, and run off south- 
ward into Wady Suweinit. The site 
is surrounded by higher ground on 
every side except the S., and yet it is 
so high that from the upper part of it 
the dome of the Great Mosk in Jeru- 
salem can be seen. The ruins of the 
ancient city cover the whole surface 
of the ridge, and are 3 or 4 acres 
in extent. They consist of founda- 
tions, fragments of walls, and large 
rude heaps of stones-. On the highest 
point are the remains of a square 
tower; and towards the S. are the 
walls of a Greek ch., standing within 
the foundations of a much, older 
edifice built of large stones. Amid 
the ruins are about a score of low 
huts, rudely formed out of ancient 
materials. In the western valley is a 
huge cistern 314 ft. long by 217, con- 
structed of massive stones. The south- 
ern side is entire, but the others are 
more or less ruinous. The bottom is 
now a beautiful grass-plat, watered by 
two little crystal fountains, from which 
the cattle of Abraham often drank in 
former days, and at which the maidens 
of Sarah were doubtless wont to fill 
their pitchers, just as the Arab 
maidens from tiie village do still. 
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The description of Jerome, joined 
to the similarity of the modem and 
ancient names, leaves no room for 
doubt that this is the Bethel of Scrip- 
ture. He places it 12 Kom. m. N. of 
Jerusalem, on the rt. of the road to 
Shechem. The name Bethel sounds 
in our ears like a household word. 
Near it Abraham pitched his tent, 
attracted by its water and its pastures. 
Here Jacob, when running away from 
Ills brother Esau, slept, as many an 
Arab sleeps now, on the bare ground, 
with a stone for his pillow. Here he 
dreamt that well-known dream of the 
ladder that reached from earth to 
heaven, on which the angels of Gk>d 
ascended and descended ; and here he 
heard those promises which cheered 
him through all the trials of his after 
life : " In thee and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 
And, behold, I am with thee, and wiU 
keep thee, in all places whither thou 
goest." On waking, though he saw 
around him the rocky hill-sides, and 
above him the starry sky, yet trem- 
bling and astonished he was forced 
to cry, *' How dreadful is this place ; 
tliisis none other than the. House of 
Grod I " Such was the origin of the 
name Beth-El, "the House of God;" 
before that time it had been called Luz. 
The traveller should read as he sits 
amid the ruins, or by the little fountain 
of Bethel, the 28th chap, of Genesis. 

To Bethel Jacob returned after an 
interval of some 30 years, and here 
received a second time the name /«- 
raeh (Gen. xxxv, 6, 10.) Here he 
buried Deborah, BacheVs nurse, under 
an oak-tree. (^Id. xxxv. 8.) Here, too, 
he set up a pillar of stone in the place 
where Cfod first talked with him, and 
poured a drink offering and oil tiiereon. 
(Id. 14.) From that rude begin- 
ning grew the sanctuary of BeiSiel. 
First rose Jacob's altar ; then the town 
became the seat of the assemblies in 
the days of the Judges (1 Sam. vii. 
16) J and, finally, when it seemed on 
the point of being superseded for ever 
by tiie new sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
it assumed a fresh, though evil, cele- 
brity as the Holy Place of the north- 
em kingdom. 



Anciently a royal city of the Cana^ 
anites ( Josh. xii. 16), it was assigned 
to Benjamin, and stood close to the 
border of that tribe and Ephraim. 
(Id. xviii. 22.) It was captured, how- 
ever, and occupied by the Ephraimites. 
(Jud. i. 22-26.) On the division of 
the kingdom of Israel, Bethel became 
doubly important ; first as a sanctuary, 
and then as a border fortress ; the key^ 
in fact, of both kingdoms. Jeroboam 
here built a temple.after the Egyptian 
model, to rival in its splendour that at 
Jerusalem. Here burnt ofierings and 
meat-offerings were offered up to the 
Grolden Calf; and feast-days and assem- 
blies were held at the idol shrine, with- 
in sight of the Lord's dwelling-place on 
Moriah. Here on one great festival^ 
when Jeroboam stood in nis temple in 
the midst of assembled Israel, a prophet 
from Judah suddenly advanced to his 
side and boldly predicted the vengeance 
of the Lord against the idolatrous rites. 
" O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord : 
Behold a child shall be bom unto the- 
house of David, Josiah by name ; and 
upon thee shall he offer the priests of 
the high places that bum incense 
upon thee, and men's bones shall be 
bumed upon thee." And he added, 
" This is the ngn which the Lord hath 
spoken : Behold, the altar shall be 
rent, and the ashes that are upon it 
shall be poured out," 

The enraged monarch, thus insulted 
in the midst of his people, attempted 
to seize the prophet on the spot ; but 
his hand was dried up so that he could 
not pull it in again to him. And no 
sooner had he given the command 
" Lay hold on him," than the altar 
was rent by his side, and the ashes 
were poured out 1 (1 Kings xiii. 1-6.) 

Though the sanctuary was thus 
cursed, its ancient name attracted to it 
many holy men, who gathered round 
Elijah when he passed through Bethel 
on the day he was taken up to heaven^ 
(2 Kings ii. 3.) But the iniquity of 
the place soon became so glaring that 
the name Bethd, "House of God," 
was changed into Betkraven, " House 
of Idols." (Hos. X. 5, 8.) And the 
time soon came round for the fulfil- 
ment of the fearful prediction of the 
l2 
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prophet of Judah. Josiah, filled with 
holy zeal, visited Bethel. The altar 
and high-place of Jerohoam he brake 
down and stamped small to powder ; 
the grove that had grown up on the 
hill aronnd them for the worship of 
Astarte he burned to the ground; 
and as he turned to leave the i^t, he 
saw the sepulchres in the side of the 
hill to the W. — the same perhaps we 
now observe on tiie road to Btreh — 
and he took the bones out of them and 
burned them upon the altar and pol- 
luted it. One tomb alone was spared, 
that in which the bones of the aged 
prophet of Bethel, and his brother and 
victim the ** man of God from Judah," 
reposed eide by side. (2 Kings xxiii. 
15-20.) It was a sad story, that of 
the prophet from Judah ; and it will 
be read at this place with new interest. 
(1 Kings xiii.) 

After the captivity the Benjamites 
again occupied Bethel (Ezr. li. 28) ; 
and in the time of the Maccabees it 
was fortified for the king of Syria. 
Though not named in the New Testa- 
ment, it was still a place of importance, 
and was afterwwrds captured by Ves- 
pasian on his march to Jerusalem. In 
the 4th canty, of our era Bethel had 
dwindled down to a small village ; 
but it must subsequently have revived, 
for the remains of churches and houses 
stiU existing cannot be much older 
thaQ the time of the Crusades. The 
shapeless ruins scattered over the hill 
are not without their importance even 
yet— they are silent witnesses of the 
truth of Scripture. The prophet Amos 
said 25 centuries ago, "Seek not 
Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal;. for 
Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, 
and Bel^hd shaU come to rumght" 
(V. 6.) 

On leaving Bethel we ascend a 
bleak rising ground on the W., and soon 
strike one branch of the great northern 
road. We then pass down through a 
little glen, whose rocky sides are dotted 
with tombs, into a broad cultivated 
valley. In some 20 min. there is a 
little fountain on the 1. called 'Ain el- 
'Akabah, gushing out at the foot of a 
cliff; and shortly after we notice a 



large oave close on the right, serving 
as a reservoir, and apparently supplied 
by a spring within. A ride of 20 min. 
more up the valley brings us to Bireh. 

Beeroih, now called Bireh, is a large 
village containing some 700 or 800 
Muslems, and 3 or 4 Christian families. 
It is situated on the crest of a promi- 
nent rocky ridge, and is thus seen from 
a distance both N. and S. Many hewn 
stones and solid substructions t^tify to 
the antiquity of the site ; but the only 
building of importance now remaining 
is a fine old Gothic church in the 
centre of the village. The wallsi, the 
eastern apse, and the sacristy are still 
standing. The traveller from the W. 
frill look upon this gray ruin witii 
something of a home interest, for it 
wiU remind him alike of the chivalry 
and devotion of his &thers. It was 
built by the Knights Templars, who 
owned the village during the time of 
the Latin kings of Jerusalem. There 
is alBo a large khan, perhaps origin- 
ally a hospice, on the southern side of 
the village ; and in the rocky slopes 
round about are extensive quarries and 
a few rock-tembs. A few himdred 
ydB. southward, at the foot of the 
ridge, is an old domed mosk, built over 
a fine fountain, and a grass-plot beside 
it, making a beautiful camping-ground. 
Here in the mornings and evenings the 
Arab maidens may be seen filling their 

Eitehers, and carrying them away on 
ead or shoulder as in ancient days. 
Just below the fountain are the remains 
of 2 large ancient cisterns finely con- 
structed of hewn stones ; they are now 
converted into little fields. 

Beeroth was one of the 4 cities of 
the crafty Gibeonites, whose curious 
story the name will at once recall. 
We shall read it as we sit beneath the 
shade of the old mosk, fanned by the 
cool breeze that plays round the flow- 
ing waters. (Josh, ix.) After the c^ 
ture of Ai the Gibeonites determin^ 
to attempt by stratagem what valour 
could not win. " They took old sacks 
upon their asses, and wine-bottles, old, 
and rent,' and bound up; and old 
clouted shoes upon their feet, and old 
garments upon them ;" and old bread 
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dry and mouldy. Thus equipped, the 
self-styled ambiftssadors went down the 
pass to the Israelitish camp on the plain 
of Jericho. " Who are ye, and whence 
come ye ?" demanded Joshua. " From 
a very far country are thy servants 
come," replied the Gibeonites. " Per- 
adventure ye dwell among us," said 
the doubting Israelites. "Look at 
us and judge," was the immediate 
answer. "Our bread we took hot 
from our houses on the day we left 
them; but now see, it is dry and 
mouldy. These wine-bottles were then 
new ; now they are rent and patched. 
Our shoes and garments are worn 
out, too, with the very long journey." 
Jo^ua was deceived, and so were his 
elders. He made a covenant with 
them, whichfUotwithstanding their lies, 
was strictly kept; but the Gibeonites 
became hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the Israelites. The other 
cities included in the league were 
Gibeon (now el-Jib), Keijath-jearim 
(now Kuryet el-'£nab), and Chep- 
hirah (now Kefir). The crusaders 
considered Bireh to be the site of 
Hichmash. 

From Btreh we must make an early 
start, for it is a long round to Beth- 
horon and Jerusalem, 7 hrs. at least ; 
and, besides, the ancient sites in the 
interval must not be hurried over. 
Our path, a mere goat-track winding 
among stony fields, strikes westward 
over a low broad ridge which forms 
the watershed between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean. In some 20 min. 
we reach the large Christian village 
of Bam AUah, occupying a command- 
ing position, from wluch we get a fine 
view westward down the mountain- 
sides of Ephraim and Benjamin, and 
over the broad plain beyond to the 
Mediterranean. We can distinguish 
the white sand-hills along the coast 
S. of Yftfa ; and a sharp eye may even 
detect the tower of Bamleh amid the 
olive-groves. There is a thrifty look 
in the terraced vineyards, and fig-or- 
cliards that surround Bam Allah, and 
in the neat new ch. that stands beside 
it. The houses, too, are substantially 
built and comparatively clean ; so that 



one is compelled— -contrasting these 
things with the squalor and neglect so 
manifest in Muslem villages — to admit 
that Christianity, even m its lowest 
stage, has a wonderftd civilizing influ- 
ence on man. The information col- 
lected here by Dr. Bobinson concern- 
ing the exactions of the government 
is most interesting, as showing how 
energetically the Turks labour to crush 
industry. The whole village is the 
property of the Great Mosk, to which 
it pays annually 350 muds (700 bushels 
nearly) of grain. Besides this it pays 
to the government, for every olive-tree, 
from the day it is planted, 1^ piastre ; 
for every donkey 10 piastres ; for every 
ox, 75 piastres ; and for every acre of 
fig-orchard or vineyard 30 piastres! 
Every male inhabitant pays besides 
annually 65 piastres firdeh or capi- 
tation-tax; and being Christians, they 
pay the hharaj, from 30 to 60 piastres 
a man. What countiy could flourish 
with such a tax upon industry? A 
single month in Turkey, or in any pro- 
vince of it, would supply Dickens witii 
abuses enough to cram his novels dur- 
ing the rest of his life. A single peep 
into the iniquities of any of thegovem* 
ment d^Motments here would make 
him ashamed of such a creatiom as the 
"Circumlocution Office;" and if he 
could persuade a solitary Turkish 
Pasha to sit for his moral portrait, we 
would never hear again of such respect- 
able characters as Lord Decimw or Mr. 
Tite Barnacle* 

The coitotry visibly improves after 
passing BIbn Allah ; and when con* 
trastea with the naked wilderness 
eastward, tiie scenery may be called 
fine. Bocks are not quite so plentiful ; 
cornfields and olive-groves become 
more frequent; a fertile vale on the 
I. affords us a peep into the g^een 
plain round Gibeon; while away on 
the rt. the higher hills are partially 
clothed with shrubbery. Beit Unia 
(25 min. from Bam Allah) is now 
before us, perched on the top of a 
hill, and sklmost encircled with olives. 
It looks gay and picturesque in the 
distance, but it does not improve on 
nearer acquaintance. The rickety 
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bousee seem as if they would tomble 
down about our ears as we squeeze 
through the narrow, filthy lanes ; and 
one ahnost trembles for the safety of 
the white-turbaned sheikhs who squat 
lazily on the crazy roofs, stretching 
their necks over their pipes to get a 
look at the strangers. The large 
hewn stones in the walls, and the ex- 
cavations in and around the village, 
show this to be an ancient site, but its 
name and story are unknown. 

On passing through Beit iTuia we 
sudderJy find ourselves on the brink 
of a deep and wild glen called Wady 
el-Hamm&m, but why so called it is 
hard to tell, seeing th^e is neither hath 
nor water in it. Down to the bottom 
we go by a break-neck path, bobbing 
from rock to rock, one's head usually 
in close proximity to his horse's tail. 
After getting down, the path zigzags, 
now along a torrent-bed filled with 
unusually large stones, now up and 
down each precipitous bank in succes- 
sion, as if in search of some impassable 
spot where it might rest from its toil. 
But the splendour of the scenery soon 
begins to draw attention from the diffi- 
culties of tlie way ; and,, leaving the 
horse to guide himself^ the eye instinc- 
tively glances at each new feature the 
winding mvine exhibits. The banlos 
rise up several hundred ft. over head — 
here in long steep acclivities, ttiicldy 
clothed- with dwaii-oak, hawthomyand 
a Variety of other shrubs, intermingled 
with aromatic herbs and gay wild 
flowers (it was in spring I visited it) ; 
there in gigantic natural terraces, 
formed by long belts of naked cUfis, in 
wliich the limestone strata are laid 
regular as masonry. Occasionally the 
^en expands a little, leaving room for 
a climip of olive-trees ; but it is usually 
so narrow that the winter torrent must 
have difficulty in forcing its way 
through. 

In about 4 hr, from Beit Unia we 
begin to observie extensive ruins — on 
tlie 1. covering the point of a shelving 
ridge, where a wady falls in from the 
S.E. ; and on the rt. extending along 
the steep bank for ^ m. or more. They 
oneist of fragments of large walls. 



built' of massive stones roughly hewn, 
and evidently of high antiquity. A 
little fountain flows out from the bot- 
tom of the ravine below them: the 
name of the ruins is Beit Siraht but 
their history is imknown. 

The glen here bends a little to the 
rt., and the path turns up the 1. bank, 
and winds along it amid rocks and 
shrubbery, not rising much, but, as the 
wady descends rapidly, we are soon 
feu* above its bed. We now see on the 
top of a high hill to the N. a domed 
tceiy called Ahu Zeitimj "the Father 
of Olives;" and in a few min. more 
Beit 'XJr comes in view straight before 
us, and almost on a level with our 
path. It is an hour's ride from the 
ruins of Beit Sirah. 

JBethrhoron the Upper, Beit 'Ur d- 
F6ka^ is situated on the summit of a 
conical tell on the point of a long 
ridge which extends westward, with a 
gentle descent, from Beit Unia. On 
the N., at a litfle distance, is the deep 
ravine along which we have come, and 
on the S. is another equally deep; 
while in front the ridge breaks down 
abruptly into a narrow valley formed 
by the junction of the two. This val- 
ley, now called Merj Ibn 'Omeir, runs 
out westward through the low spurs 
of the hills till it joins the plain of the 
coast. The view gained from the 
terrace of the sheikh's house, to which 
every traveller should ascend, even 
at the risk of fleas and a hoMishiih, is 
of vast extent and singular interest. 
It embraces the western declivities of 
the mountains of Ephraim on the N., 
and those of Benjamin and a part of 
Judah on the S. ; it takes in as much 
as the eye can see of the plains of 
Sharon and Philistia, and of the 
boundless sea beyond. The promi- 
nent towns are Bamleh, in the plain, 
with its orchards and lofty tower ; and 
Lydda, now Ludd, a little more to 
the rt. On the N.W., among the 
hills, is an old castle, called Has 
Kerker, probably the Calcdlia of the 
crusaders, to which the renegade 
Ivelin marched after burning Bamleh. 
Looking down the rocky declivity at 
our feet, we observe among the rocks. 
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on a low hill beyond the ravine, the 
little village of Beit *XJr et-Tahta, cor- 
responding to the " NethsTf*' as that 
on which we stand does to the " Upper 
JBefhhoron" of Scripture. On the S. 
of Merj Ibn 'Omeir is a long low ridge, 
and on its side a villager will point 
out to us the little hamlet of Y^lo, the 
modem representative of the ancient 
AjdUm. ^ Among the hills E. of it, 
but not visible from this point, is ano- 
ther place, whose name, Xe/ir, suggests 
Chephirali, one of the four cities of 
the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17). Turn- 
ing eastward we have before us a 
atony ridge, spotted with low bushes : 
behind it lie Gibeon and Mizpeh , and 
up it winds the old Eoman road lead- 
ing by the former to Jerusalem. 

Beit 'Ur is a small village, but it 
has an antiquated aspect owing to the 
numbers of lar^e old stones built up 
in the walls of its houses, and also to 
its situation, perched like a castle on 
the summit and steep sides of the tell. 
At the foot of the hill on the E. side 
is an ancient reservoir. There is little 
cultivation round il; and indeed the 
steep rocky declivities afford little 
space for it. 

Beth-horon is chiefly celebrated in 
connexion with' the Israelites' great 
victory over the Amorites, and we 
may here study with advantage the 
details of that remarkable battle and 
pursuit, as related in the 10th chap, 
of Joshua. The league had scarcely 
been completed into which the Gi- 
beonites had entrapped Joshua, when 
he was called upon to defend his new 
friends. A powerful alliance was 
formed against them by 5 princes, the 
King of Jerusalem being at their 
head, and the imited forces encamped 
before Gibeon, because " Gibeon was 
a great city, as one of the royal cities, 
and all the men thereof were mighty." 
Messengers were immediately de- 
spatched to Joshua, who stiU remained 
at Gilgal, in the valley of the Jordan. 
On hearing the news he made a 
forced march by night up the glens, 
guided by the pale light of an old 
moon ; and ere the sun rose over the 
mountains of Moab the Israelites de- 
filed into the open ground round the 



hill of Gibeon. Their sudden ap- 
pearance, immediately followed by 
their fierce attack, overwhelmed the 
Amorites. They were driven back in 
confusion across the plain, Joshua 
pursued them "along the way that 
goeth up to Bethhoron,'* This was the 
first stage of the flight— up the gentle 
slope that leads out of the plain of 
Gibeon to the rocky heights east of 
Bethhoron. Here they had out- 
stripped their pursuers; but when 
they were in " the going dovm of Beth- 
horon," — when mey were rushing 
down the stony decfivities from the 
heights to the village in which we 
stand, and from the village to the 
vsJley away below us,—" the Lord cast 
down great stones from heaven upon 
them unto Azekah, and they died; 
they were more which died with hail- 
stones than they whom the children of 
Israel slew with the sword." The 
Israelitish chief, leading on his troops, 
wearied in body with the long night 
march, but undaunted in spirit, crossed 
the ridge, too, and gained some pro- 
minent peak not far above us, from 
which he saw the vale of Ajalon (now 
the Merj Ibn *Omeir) expanding from 
the ravines away below him, and un- 
folding itself into the great plain. 
Below him are the Amorites in wild 
confusion, clambering down^ rock and 
precipice ; around him are his " people 
of war ;" behind him are the heights 
which just cover Gibeon. But m^h 
above tiiose heights stood the sun " in 
tiie midst of heaven;" and in front, 
over the western vale of Ajalon, was 
the faint figure of the crescent moon 
visible above the hailstorm which 
was fast driving up from the sea in the 
valleys below. " Then spake Joshua 
to tiie Lord, . . . and said in the 
sight of all Israel, *8un, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon ; and thou. Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon ! * And the sun 
stood still and the moon stayed until 
the people had avenged themselves 
upon their enemies." The Amorites 
were evidently making for their cities, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, far 
away on the plain to the south ; and 
though a greater part of the day still 
remained, yet night might come on 
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ere the Israelites oonld overtake them, 
and thus fiBtvoixr their escape — thence 
Joshua's remarkahle prayer and com- 
mand. The Amorites fled down that 
yaliey beneath ns, and then along the 
great plain close to the base of the 
motmtains. Jannnth was the nearest 
city, and toward it the five kings 
ran, turning up the beautiful valley 
of Elah (now Wady es-Sumt). But 
Joshua was close upon them ere they 
could ascend the hill to Jarmuth, and 
they hid themselves in a cave at Mak- 
kedah in the side of the valley (see 
Bte. 14). The Israelites shut up the 
cave and continued tiieir pursuit until 
** they had made an end of slaying " 
their enemies. From BSethhoron to 
Jarmuth by this route is about 25 
miles, a distance that could not have 
been accomplished by the wearied 
armies in less than 7 or 8 hours. The 
Israelites encamped for the night at 
Makkedah, and there Joshua hanged 
the five kings. The subsequent 
marches and conquests of Joshua, as 
related in this chapter, are referred to 
in Rte. 14. 

It was at this place, too, ** the going 
up of Bethhoron," that Judas MMxai- 
bieus met the Syrian army with his 
little band of warriors, and drove them 
back with great slaughter into the 
plain below (1 Dffiac. iii. 1^24). And 
over this pass was carried the Bo- 
man road from 08Bsarea lib Jerusa- 
lem, the traces of which are still visi- 
ble. Up it Cestius advanced at the 
&tet approach of the Boman armies to 
the capital of Judaea, and down it he 
and his whole force were driven in 
disoi^ei* by the msnrgent Jews. Thus 
the same spot wfift the scene of one of 
the first and one of the last great vic- 
tories that crowned the Jewi^ arms. 

Both the Bethhorons belonged to 
the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 22) ; 
and the Neffter stood on the border. 
The northern boundary of Benjamin 
ran fik>m Bethel southward to Ataro^ 
(perhaps identical with the ruins of 
'Atara, a Utile to the S.W. of Bireh) ; 
thence westward, probably by Beit 
XJnia and along the ridge S. of Wady el- 
B^Eimm&m to Bethhoi<on--the-Nel£e]< ; 
and then S. again to Kirjkth-jearim 



(Josh. xvi. 1-3; oomp. xviii. 12-15). 
Bethhoron-the-IJpper was rebuilt and 
fortified by Solomon, doubtless on ac- 
count of its commanding position, and 
because it was the key of the principal 
pass from the searooast to Jerusalem 
(2 Ohron. viii. 5). 

On leaving Beit 'Ur for El-Jib 
(Gibeon) we follow the line of the 
Roman road up the side of the ridge. 
At this place it is somewhat difficult 
to trace it, owing to liie rugged nature 
of tiie ground, and the immense quan- 
tities of loose fragments of limestone 
that cover the surface. Below the 
village, however, between it and Beit 
'tJr et-Tahta, it is very distinct — ^in 
some places hewn in the solid rock, 
and in others carried down steep de- 
clivities by long flights of stairs. On 
reaching the' western summit of the 
ridge, too (about 25 min. above Beit 
'Ur); we come upon sections of the 
road n<9arly perfect, and we can easily 
trace it for 2 m. or more along the 
broad undulating plateau. The ra- 
vine x>f SUleimlkB' is some distance on 
tiie rt., thi*ough which the camelr-road 
ascends from Bcunleh, and beyond it 
are datk hills crowned by 2 or 3 small 
villages. In 1} hr. we reach the east- 
em summit of the ridge, where el-Jib 
in the midst of a fertile plain, and 
Neby Sitmwll on the top of a hill to 
the rt., at onbe burst upon the view. 
We can tAm jlist see the houses of 
Bethhoron' behind us, over the western 
brow of the ridge. From this point 
tiiere is a gentle descent into the plain 
that encircles eWlb;' and this is im- 
questionabiy the ** way that goeth up 
to Bethhofon,* along which Joshua 
first pursued the Amorites, as above 
mentioned. Half an hr.'s smart ride 
now brings Ha to el-Jib, the ancient 



GiBEON.-^This village stands on the 
top of a little isolated hill, composed 
of horiiontSil layers of limestone — here 
and Hiefe forming regular steps, in 
some places steep and difficult of ac- 
cess, and everywhere capable of being 
strongly fortified. Bound it is spread 
out one of the finest and richest plains 
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in central Palestine, meadow-like in 
its smoothness and yerdure, dotted 
near the village with vineyards and 
olive-groves, and sending out branches, 
like the rays of a starfish, among the 
rocky acclivities that encircle it. The 
houses of el-Jlb are scattered irregu- 
larly over the broad summit of the 
hill, whose sides, where not too steep, 
are covered with trees and terraced 
vineyards. They are ahnost all, in 
whole or in part, ancient, but in a 
sadly dilapidated state. One massive 
building still stands amoi^ them, and 
was probably a kind of citadel. The 
lower rooms are vaulted, the arches 
being semicircular, and of admirable 
workmanship. On the eastern side of 
the hill, at the foot of a low clifE^ is a fine 
fountain, springing up in a cave exca- 
vated in the rock so as to form a large 
subterranean reservoir. Not far he- 
low it, among the venerable olive- 
trees, are the remains of an open reser- 
voir, similar to the large one at 
Hebron. 

Such is the site, and such are the 
remains, of the ancient Gibeon, cele- 
brated in the Old Testmant as **a 
great city, as one of the royal cities " 
(Josh. X. 2), to whose jurisdiction 
belonged the towns of Beeroth, Ohep- 
hirah, and Kirjath-jearim. (Id. ix. 17.) 
Here was planned the clever and ro- 
mantic expedition which beguiled the 
Israelites into a league with the Gi- 
beonites. (See above, under Beeroth.) 
One can fetncy, as he sits beneath 
an olive-tree, or beside the fountain, 
and reads the story (Josh, ix.), that 
he. sees the wily people coUecting 
old tattered . raiment and clouted 
shoes, patching up rent wine-skins, 
culling out mustv bread, lading their 
purposely jaded animals, and then 
setting out, in the presence of their 
assembled brethren, across the plaui 
eastward, fully rigged ^or deception. 
One can fancy, too, their joyous re- 
turn, and the mortification .of the 
Israelites, when they came to their 
cities and found that the ambassadors 
" from a very far counlry " actually 
dwelt in the heart of their land. 

On this little plain the five kings 
of the Amorites soon afterwards as- 



sembled their forces to punish the 
Gibeonites ; and over that broad stony 
ridge on the east the Israelites sud- 
denly rushed upon them with the first 
beams of the morning sun. Gibeon 
fell to the lot of Benjamin,, and be- 
came a Levitical city, when its old in- 
habitants were made "hewers of 
wood and drawers of water," (Josh. 
xxi. 17, and ix. 27.) After the de- 
struction of Nob by command of Saul 
(1 Sam. xxii.), the tabernacle seems to 
have been brought to this place ; and 
here, on this litue hill, the great altar 
of burnt offering was erected, and 
remained until it foimd a permanent 
place in the Temple. It was at the 
** Pool of Gibeon,?' doubtless the re- 
servoir still seen on the eastern slope 
of the hill, that Abner and Joab met 
at ihe head of the armies of Israel 
and Judah. Before them was enacted 
that bloody tragedy, when, on the 
challenge of Abner, 12 men of Judah 
fought with 12 of Benjamin, and 
the whole 24 were slain,> for "they 
caught every one his fellow by the 
head,- and thrust his sword in his 
fellow 8 side, so that they feU down 
together." And on the plain adjoin- 
ing immediately took place the battle 
wMch terminated in the total defeat of 
Abner, and the death of the fleet Asa- 
hel (2 Sam ii.). Here,' too, at the 
" stone which is in Gibeon," David's 
nephew, Amasa, was treacherously 
murdered by his cousin Joab (id. xx.). 
But Gibeon is chiefly interesting as 
the place where Solomon offered up 
his thousand burnt offering's, and 
where the Lord appeared to him in a 
dream and gave him the desire of his 
heart — ** wisdom and understanding ;" 
adding also "riches and honour" 
(1 Kings iii. 4-15). 



Neby Sarmotl, Mizpehw — The hill 
on which the village and mosk of 
Neby SamwH now stand is not only 
the most conspicuous object round el- 
Jlb, but also in the whole surrounding 
country. It rises abruptly to a height 
of 500 or 600 feet above the little 
plain of Gibeon ; and its sides, though 
' here and there broken by cliffs, ' 
l3 
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almost everywhere cultivated in ter- 
mcea, along which the fig and the vine 
grow luxuriantly. Grossing the nar- 
row belt of green plain that separates 
it from el-Jib, we clamber up by a 
steep winding path, and in ^ hr. 
reach the summit. This is the culmi- 
nating point of the whole mountain 
region round the Holy City ; and from 
it we gain a wider view than from any 
other peak in southern Palestine. It 
is crowned by a large neglected 
mosk, at whose eastern side a little 
hamlet clusters. The houses, about 
yi in number, are either ancient or 
composed of ancient materials. Their 
walls are in places formed of the 
living rock hewn into shape; and 
some of the little courts are excavated 
to the deplh of several feet. There is 
thus an air of departed greatness and 
high antiquity about the place, which, 
added to its commanding situation, 
gives it an inexpressible charm. No 
excursion in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem will more fully repay the 
traveller than that to Neby Samwtl. 

Passing through the empty mosk, 
once a I^atin ch. of the crusaders' age^ 
we clamber up by broken staircases and 
winding passages to its flat roo^ and 
then still farther to the top of the mina- 
ret. Now central Palestine is spread 
out round us like an embossed map. 
On the north, at our feet, is Gibeon 
(el-Jlb), encircled by its plain ; away 
beyond it are Ataroth ( Atftra) and 
Beeroth, and farther still on the ho- 
rizon the dark peak of Ophrah (Tai- 
yibeh). To the right of the latter is 
the rock Bimmon (Bummdn), and 
more to the eastward the conical teU 
crowned by the village er-Bam, the 
" Bamah of Benjamin. Farther still 
to the right we see the bare top of 
Tuleil el-Fiil, on which "Gibeah of 
Saul *' once stood. The Jordan valley 
is too deep to be visible, but the moun- 
tains of Moab and Gilead are there, a 
long blue line on the horizon. At our 
feet, on the S.E., is the glen of 
Wady Harnna; and over the bleak 
grey ridge beyond it are the domes 
and minarets of Jerusalem, looking as 
if sunk in a valley. Farther still. Just 
to the right, is the regular cone of the 



Frank Mountain, and Bethlehem on a 
projecting ridge near it. Southward 
the eye ranges over the summits of 
the Judiean hills, as &r^ the environs 
of Hebron. On the W., at the base 
of the mountains, is the plain of Phi- 
listia, on which we can distinguish 
Bamleh, Lydda, and even Joppa, 
washed by the waves of the Medi- 
terranean. 

A site so commanding could not 
have been overlooked in the early 
ages of this country's history, when 
every peak had its city or fortress. 
There is considerable difference of 
opinion, however, as ^its ancientname. 
A tradition as early as the 6th centy. 
makes Neby SamwU the Bamah, or 
Bamathaim-Zophim, of the Old Tes- 
tament, the birth-place, residence, and 
burial-place of the prophet Samuel. 
But a comparison of the statements 
made in Scnpture with the topography 
of the countey shows this tradition to 
be incorrect. When Saul was in 
search of his father'a asses he visited 
Samuel at Bamah. On his departure 
for Gibeah, his native city, the pro- 
phet anointed him king, and described 
his way home as leading " by Bachel's 
sepulchre in the border of Benjamin " 
(1 Sam. X. 2). Now Gibeah was si- 
tuated on Tuleil el-Ffll, only 2J m, 
E. from this spot (Bte. 21), and Ba- 
chel's sepulchre is well known to 
be nearly 7 m. S. Hence every 
step Saul would have taken from 
Neby Samwtl towards Bachel's se- 
pulchre would have led him farther 
away from Gibeah. Dr. Bobinson has 
brought forward some arguments to 
show that this is most probably the 
Mizpeh of Scripture, which, though 
questioned by later travellers, appear 
to me almost, if not altogether, conclu- 
sive. The name Mizpeh, signifying 
**a place of look-out" or •♦watch- 
tower," is peculiarly applicable to this 
peak, and the position agrees witii the 
order in which the towns of Benjamin 
are enumerated. " Gibeon, and Bamah, 
and Beeroth, and Misroeh, and Ohephi- 
reh," form the norii-westem group 
(Josh, xviii. 25, 26). Mizpeh was for- 
tified by Asa king of Judah, appa- 
rently to protect his northern frx>ntier ; 
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and the stones employed in its battle- 
ments were carried from Ramah (of 
Benjamin), which the king of Israel 
had attempted to build (1 Kings xv. 
22). £usebiils places it near Kirjath- 
jearim (Kuryet el-'Enab). We thus 
see that Mizpeh occupied a command- 
ing site at or near the northern border 
of the kingdom of Judah, between Bar 
mah and Kirjath-jearim. Neby Sam- 
wil agrees with all these specifications ; 
and we may, therefore, safely conclude 
that it is the site of Mizpeh. 

It was here, then, on this conspicu- 
ous hill, the whole people of Israel 
assembled, and made a solemn vow 
never to return to their homes until 
they had punished the inhabitants of 
Gibeah for the abominable crime com- 
mitted in that city (Jud.xx.). Here 
they assembled again at the call of Sa- 
muel to fight against the Philistines ; 
and when they had gained a signal vic- 
tory, *' Samuel took a stone and set it 
between Mizjpeh and Shen, and called 
the name of it Ebenezer, saying, * Hi- 
therto hath the Lord helped us ' " 
(1 Sam. vii. 6-12). And here they 
assembled, also, to elect their first 
king ; and when Saul was chosen, the 
loyal exclamation resounded, for the 
first time, through the ranks of Israel, 
'*God save the king!'* (id. x. 17-24). 
During the Captivity the Ohaldcean go- 
vernor resided at Mizpeh, and here ne 
was assassinated by the Jews (2 Kings 
XXV. 25). The crusaders believed 
Neby Samwll to be the site of Shiloh, 
and erected a convent and church on 
the spot — most probably the same the 
remains of which are now seen. It 
was here, too, that Bichard of Eng- 
land, having advanced from his camp 
at Ajalon, stood in sight of Jenisalem ; 
but, burying his face in his armour, 
uttered the chivalrous exclamation — 
"All, Lord Qodl I pray that I may 
never see thy Holy Ci^, if I may not 
rescue it &om the hands of thine ene- 
mies ! " 

The road from Neby Samwll to 
Jerusalem winds down the hill-side, 
passing some old cisterns hewn in the 
rock, into the deep glen of Beit Ha- 
nina ; so called from a village which 
may be seen on a stony ridge about a 



mile to the 1. On the rt., about the 
same distance, is Beit Iska ; and oppo- 
site it on the south side of the Wady 
is Lifta, a small village with a few 
olive-groves round it. Wady Beit 
Hanina is narrow and stony, with steep 
sides ; but it is here and there planted 
with vineyards and fig-orchards. At the 
pohit where we cross it are the traces 
of a Boman road running towards Jeru- 
salem, and somewhere near this epot 
tradition has fixed the scene of David's 
conflict with Goliath, making this, of 
course, the valley of Elah. We shall 
afterwards see, however, that the true 
scene of the battle is &r distant. (Bte. 
14.) Ascending the south bank in 
the line of the old road, we pass the 
Tombs of the Judges, and soon reach 
Jerusalem, 



ROUTE 11. 

EXCURSION TO SOLOMON *S POOLS, ETHAM, 
KHUREIT^N^ AND THE FRANK MOUN- 
TAIN. 

H. M. 

Jerusalem to Solomon* a Pools, 2 80 

VT\!aa,Etham .. .. .. 20 

KhureitCln (cave of) .. .. 1 30 

Jebel Fureidis, Frank Momt 80 

Bethlehem 1 15 

Jerusalem 1 80 

Fast riding without baggage,- ) 7 or 
Total / ' ^ 

This excursion is interesting as 
affording some commanding and near 
views ofthe " Wilderness of Judtea," 
whereDavid kept his father's sheep ere 
the troubles of royalty embittered his 
life. We see, too, some of those " der " 
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and cares of the monntaiiiB," amid 
which he afterwards Indeed when Saul 
sought to kill him. It will be as well 
before setting out, or at least on reach- 
ing Urt&s, to secure a guide from the 
Ta'ftmirah Arabs — ^not so much for 
the sake of any protection' he will be 
able to secure, as for the information 
he can give of the several places in 
view during the excursion. It is 
just as well to remember, also, that 
both Khureit(in and the Frank Moun- 
tain are fax within the Ta'&mirah ter- 
ritory, and that their ideas of move- 
able property are not always in ac- 
cordance with our notions of strict 
legality. The excursion is made on 
horsebick, without any baggage ex- 
cept eatables and a water-sSui; and 
aa it will occupy a long day, including 
sight-seeing, an early e&ixt is absolutely 
necessary so as to get back to the cil^ 
before sunset^ when the gates are 
closed. 

Such as have come with us from 
Hebron have already visited the Fools 
of Solomon, and need not return over 
the same ground, but may proceed 
direct to UrtHs, turning to the left off 
the Hebron road, nearly opposite the 
village of Beit Jftla. This saves a use- 
less detour of some | hr. Those, how- 
ever, who have come from the N. 
or W. to the Holy City, will find an 
account of the road and pools in Bte. 
7; and having examined these remains 
of ancient w^th and enterprise, they 
will ride do¥ni the ravine along the 
side of the old aqueduct, and meet us 
in the gardens of Urtfi^ 1 m. below 
the pools. 

The village of Urt&s is situated in 
a narrow glen, with high shelving 
banks of limestone, naked and broken. 
The bed of the glen— not above 50 or 
60 yds. wide — is now a blooming gar- 
den, well stocked with fruit-trees, and 
plats of luxuriant vegetables and escu- 
lent plants, which show that the indus- 
try of the West has here been grafted 
on the fertility of the East. This great 
improvement has been chiefly effected 
by the labours of Mr. Meshullam, a I 
Christian Israelite, who tills a portion ! 
of the soil of his fatherland. The | 



native village is little better than 
a mass of ruins ; and Hie inhabitants 
look as if they had shared in the 
calamity. They are a. kind of semi- 
troglodytes, living half in caves, half 
in sheds,— for houses they cannot be 
called. But there are some remains 
that point to more prosperous ages. 
The massive foundations of a tower ; 
a low wall of hewn stone ; rocks exca- 
vated and scarped; and old tomb-like 
grottoes, may be seen in the glen and 
along the precipitous bank. 

This is unquestionably the site of 
the Etham or Etam built by Beho- 
boam along with Bethlehem and Te- 
koa. (2 Chron. xi. 6.) According 
to Josephus and the lUbbins it was 
decorated by Solomon with gardens 
and streams of water, and water was 
conveyed from it in an aqueduct to 
Jerusalem. (^ArU. viii. 7.) It may be 
doubted whether this is that Etam to 
yihoae rock Samson retired after re- 
venging the savage cruelty of the Phi- 
listines in buming his wife and her 
fiunily. There is nothing in the 
story' itself to- indicate the locality of 
Etam ; but it is not likely that Sam- 
son, after making such havoc among 
the Philistines, would take refuge 
in an/ place near their borders; he 
would naturally flee into the strong- 
est defiles of Ins own country, such as 
those round this vaUey . The language 
of Scripture would apply well to this 
wild glen : " Samson toent down into 
the cleft of the cliff Etam." The Phi- 
listines "went up" and invaded Judah. 
The people of Judah asked them, 
" Why are ye come up against us ? " 
They replied, " To bind Samson are we 
come tip." Then 3000 men of Judah 
**went down," and brought him up 
from the cleft, bound with 2 new cords. 
The Philistines had invaded Judah on 
the W., and were encamped around 
Lehi. When Samson was brought to 
Lehi, bound hand and foot, the Philis- 
tines raised a shout of triumph ; but it 
was premature, for " the Spirit of tiie 
Lord came mightily upon him, and the 
cords that were upon his arms became 
as flax that was burned with ^le. And 
he found a moist jawbone of an ass, 
and put forth his hand and took it, and 
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slew a thousand men therewith." (Jud. 
XV.) The site of Lehi is not known, 
though a curious tradition has located 
it at or near Beit Jibrtn, the ancient 
Eleutheropolis. 

Our way to Khureittin leads down 
WadyUrtfts. The verdant orchards 
and green fields are soon left be- 
hind : and the stream, too, that flows 
from the fountain amid tiie ruins of 
Etham is ere long absorbed by the 
thirsty gravelly soil. 'Rocky banks 
rise steeply m>m the narrow, dry 
bed, and assume wilder and sterner 
forms every step we advance. In 
about 1 hr. a glen and road from Beth- 
lehem Ml in on the 1. We soon after 
turn up a dreary side-ravine to the rt., 
and then crossii^ a shoulder of the 
mountain descend to the imins of Ehu- 
reitiln. 

The Buins and Cave of Khureitun 
{AduOam ?).— Wady Urtfls, at the point 
where we leave it, sweeps round to Ihe 
northward, and tiien turns suddenly 
southward round the shoulder of the 
mountain we have crossed. Here, 
however, its features are completely 
changed. It resembles a hu^e fis- 
sure an earthquake has left in the 
mountain ridge; and reminds us of 
the chasm at Mar Saba. The bottom 
is narrow, and encumbered with mas- 
sive fragments of fidlen rock; Ihe 
sides are precipitous and jagged, 
scarcely affording footing to ttie wild 
goats ; they rise up 400 or 500 ft., and 
are then rounded off into bleak pla- 
teaus. In a cleft near the top of the 
rt. bank stand the ruins of ELhureitiki, 
consisting of the remains of a square 
tower, and some foundations composed 
of large hewn stones. On the same side 
of the ravine, about 100 yds. lower 
down, is the great Cave. The door is 
in the &ce of a clif^ and the only 
approach is along a narrow ledge, 
across which a fragment of rock has 
fallen, almost completely barring the 
passage. Clambering over this, at the 
risk of limb, if not of life, we reach 
the low door. On entering, we squeeze 
through a narrow low passage into a 
kind of antechamber — a small irregular 



grotto, where it may be as well to 
leave all unnecessary raiment, for far- 
ther in the cave is both hot and dusty. 
From hence we advance along a wind- 
ing gallery for some 30 ft. to the great 
chamber, which may be called the 
sahn. It is 120 ft. long, and varies 
from 30 to 45 in breadth, with a higli 
arehed roof of the natural rock. The 
dimensions of this noble room can only 
be seen' by lighting some 2 or 3 dozen 
candles (a store of which should be laid 
in at Jerusalem), and attaching them to 
the waUs on each side. The effect is fine 
— almost grand. The sharp projections 
of the sides, and the irregular arches 
and pendants of the roof, fsdntly seen 
in the dim light, remind one of an 
old Gothic hall. Numbers of narrow 
passages branch off from it in every 
direction ; but all of them soon termi- 
nate with the exception of one. Along 
this we proceed for 30 or 40 yds., lights 
in hand, and then reach the side of a 
kind of pit or vault, into which we 
must drop to a dei)th of about 10 ft. 
Passing through this, we enter another 
passage, low, narrow, and dusty, ^ong 
which we first walk, then creep on all 
fours, and finally crawl like serpents, 
where neither walking nor creeping is 
longer practicable. About 70 yds. are 
pasGHBd by these various modes of loco- 
motion, and we then enter another large 
chamber, which appears to be the end 
of the cave ; though the Arabs confi- 
dently affirm that it reaches to Tekoa ; 
some even say to Hebron, but they 
usually append the qualifying phrase, 
UUcLk hy^arif. Here may be seen on 
the white limestone walls the names of 
the few explorers who have ventured 
so tBti through dust and bats; and 
among the rest that of a young lady, 
the daughter of a gallant Irish Gene- 
ral. I would scarcely recommend 
ladies, however, to attempt such an 
exploit. It is bad enough for men, and 
scarcely repays the toil and inconve- 
nience of wriggling through the dust. 
The great attraction of the cave is the 
haU, in which and the adjoining re- 
cesses there is ample room for several 
hundred men. 

This cavern has been regarded by a 
monastic tradition, reaching back to 
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the era of the oruaades, as the "cave 
of AduUam^" in which David took 
refuge after his romantic adventure at 
Oath (1 Sam. xxii. 1). In a country 
which abounds in caves it is somewhat 
rash to select one without any very 
definite data, and assert it to be that 
referred to in Scripture. There can- 
not be a doubt, however, that this cave, 
so far as its natural features are con- 
cerned, would answer well to the nar- 
rative. It has been argued against its 
locality, that there was a town called 
Adullam in the plain near the borders 
of PhUistia (Josh. xv. 35) ; but stiU 
we are not sure tiiat the cave of Adul- 
lam was near or at the Unxm of Adul- 
lam ; and, indeed, it is not very likely 
that David, after he had escaped from 
Gbth almost by a miracle, would take 
up his abode so near the Philistines, 
and in the plain, too, where his little 
band of freebooters would be constant- 
ly exposed to. tiie attacks of superior 
numbers. There are other circum- 
stances tendii^^ to &vour the conclu- 
sion that the cave of Adullam was at 
least somewhere in this mountain 
region. The wilderness of Judah was 
David's £a.vourite haunt whenever 
danger threatened. While keeping his 
father's sheep he had become acquaintr 
ed with its wildest glens and most 
secure "holds." His minute Imow- 
ledge of the defiles and passes would 
give him the advantage over every 
pursuer, and it would seem from 
the narrative that the cave was not 
very fSar from Betiilehem, for,< when his 
brethren and all his father's house 
heard that he was there, *' they went 
down thither to him." And then 
" every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every 
one that was discontented, gathered 
themselv'es unto him ; and he became 
a captain over them ; and there were 
with him about 400 naen." (1 Sam. xxii. 
1, 2.) There has been manv a rebel 
chief, within our own day, in Syria, who, 
so far as the character and habits of 
his followers are concerned, bore a close 
resemblance to David. Another inci- 
dent occurred when David was in 
Adullam which &vours the supposition 
that it was near Bethlehem. He 



longed for " the water of the well of 
Bethlehem, which is by the gate ;" 
just as many an exiled Arab longs 
now for the water of his native vil- 
lage. But Bethlehem was garrisoned 
by the Philistines, and the wish of 
David, to all appearance, it was impos- 
sible to gratify. Three of his " mighty 
men," however, broke through the 
lines of the enemy, drew water from 
the well, and brought it in triumph to 
their chief. If David was within an 
hour or so of Bethlehem, his wish to 
obtain someof its water was natural, and 
the expedition of the 3 men was only 
remarkable for devotion and courage ; 
but if he was a long day's journey ofS, 
on the borders of the plain of Philistia, 
the wish would by no means seem to 
accord with David's usual prudence. 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 13-17; 1 Chron. xi. 15- 
19.) From the cave of Adullam 
David took his parents across the Jor- 
dan, and placed them in safety with 
his kinsmen the people of Moab. 
(1 Sam. xxii. 3-4.) 

On a subsequent occasion David 
took refuge in the wilderness of Engedi, 
and Saul with 3000 followers went to 
seek him " among the rocks of the wild 
goats." David had then also taken up 
his quarters in a cave, not at, but on 
the way to, Engedi. Into it Saul in 
passing chanc^ to go; and the ro- 
mantic incidents that tiien occurred 
may at least be studied with some- 
thing like a feeling of reality at the 
mouth of this cavern, looking down 
upon scenery such as nature seems to 
have intended for the home of the out- 
law. (1 Sam. xxiv.) 

Jebd FureidiSt the Frank Mountain, 
JSerodium. — Betracing our steps from 
the ruins of ELhureitUn, we cross Wady 
Urtd.s, and, ascending for some 20 min. 
the side of the bare white rid^e, reach 
the base of the Frank Mountain. The 
whole surrounding country, though 
now completely barren, bears &e 
marks of former cultivation. The bill- 
sides are terraced ; and on the plateaus 
along the summits the loose stones 
have been gathered into heaps; but 
centuries of neglect have made the 
whole a wilderness. This singular 
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hill is now known among all the 
natives by the name of Jebd Fureidis, 
" Little Paradise hill " — though it is 
not easy to find out what possible con- 
nexion such a place can have with 
Paradise. It is a truncated cone about 
400 ft. high, rising abruptly from the 
crest of a rounded ridge. The sides 
are steep and regular, and appear to 
have been smoothed off by the hand 
of man. A patii, not very well defin- 
ed, leads diagonally to the summit, 
which is a circle some 750 ft. in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a ruinous 
wall of large hewn stones, with 4 heavy 
round towers at the cardinal points. 
The middle of this enclosure is 
hollow, and appears to have been ex- 
cavated. The ruins are Eoman, and 
were never repaired by the Saracens ; 
in fact there is no appearance of the 
place having been occupied since the 
early centuries of our era. At the 
north-western base of the hill are many 
old foundations and heaps of stones and 
rubbish, markmg the site of some 
ancient town. A large tract has here 
been levelled into a Mnd of terrace, in 
the midst of Which is a reservoir about 
200 ft. square, having a singular 
mound, like an island, in its centre. 
Traces of an aqueduct, too, are seen 
coming from the N. 

Such are the remains now visible on 
and beside the Frank Mountain, and 
every visitor will doubtiess ask, " "What 
is their name and their story ? " The 
name "Frank Mountain" is known 
only to the Franks, and is not older 
than the 15th centy. It was founded 
on a tradition then manu&ctured, that 
this hill was held by the crusaders for 
40 yrs. after the fall of Jerusalem. 
History is silent on the point; the 
place bears no traces of Frank occupa- 
tion, and tiie position is scarcely one 
which the crusaders would have 
thought it worth while to hold after all 
else was lost. 

It is highly probable, as has been 
stated by Dr. Eobinson, "that this 
q)ot is the site of the fortress and city 
of Herodium, erected by Herod the 
Great. According to Josephus, that 
place was situatSl about 60 stadia 
from Jerusalem, and not far from 



Tekoa. Here on a hill of moderate 
height, having the form of a female 
breast, and which he raised still higher, 
or at least fashioned by artificial means, 
Herod erected a fortress, having in it 
royal apartments, of great strength and 
splendour. At the foot of the moun- 
tain he built other palaces for himself 
and his friends ; and caused water to 
be brought thither from a distance. 
The whole plain or plateau around 
was also covered with bttildings form- 
ing a large city, of which the hill and 
fortress constituted the acropolis." 
One of the toparchies of Palestine 
afterwards took its name from the 
town. But Herodium is chiefly inter- 
esting as being the place to which the 
body of Herod was brought for burial, 
from Jericho, where he died. Here 
then the passing traveller, and wild 
Bedawy, tread on the dust of the 
Idumean tyrant who saturated the soil 
of Palestine with the blood of his 
victims; and as they stand upon his 
unmarked, unhonoured tomb, they see 
before them that Bethlehem which 
the cruel mandate of the king once 
filled with the lamentations of bereaved 
mothers. 

Some have supposed that this is the 
Bethrhaccerem (**'the House of the 
Vineyard") referred to by Jeremiah 
(vi. 1) as a well-known beacon sta- 
tion; but there is nothing to justify 
this supposition except the mere fact 
of the hill's prominience. It is the 
only eminence in the whole wilder- 
ness of Judah which stands out con- 
spicuously. 

The Frank Moun^n commands 
one of the best and most extensive 
views of that wilderness through 
which David wandered like one of its 
own native partridges^ and with his 
little band preserved his life and free- 
dom in spite of the mad attempts of 
Saul to kill him. The wilderness is 
as waste/ and as wild, and as strong 
in its natural defences now as it was 
then : it is probably barer, for there 
is not a* tree nor a shrub to be seen. 
The men toor who inhabit those black 
tents that here and there dot the 
white hill-sides and gmy valleys, in- 
herit much of the spirit of him who 
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dtmamded a present of the churlish 
NabaL The ^de will point out the 
ruins of Tdbo, the birthplace of 
Amos, crownii^ a ridge some 2 m. 
distant on the S.W. ; and from thence 
the eye wanders down through barren 
hiUs, and buren ravines, to where 
the breaks in the cliffs of Engedi re- 
veal patches of the Dead 8ea; and 
then up again to tiie great wall of the 
Moab mountains — the uniform back- 
ground to dvery eastern view from 
among the Judiean hills. 

Our road to Bethlehem leads us 
through the little village of Beit 
Ta'mr, situated on a projecting ridge 
amid white bare rocks. Its most 
striking features are ruined houses 
and armed men. It seems to be oc- 
cupied by a few families of the Ta*a- 
mirah, who are too poor to possess the 
luxury of a tent. Next we dive down 
into a rugged glen, named after the 
same tribe ; and from, it ascend through 
terraced vineyards to Bethlehem, and 
gallop back in the cool of the evening 
to Jerusalem. (For Bethlehem see 
Bte. 9.) 



ROUTE 12. 

EXCURSION TO THE YALLEV OF ROSES, 
PHILIP'S FOUNTAIN, AND BITTIr. 

H. V. 

Jerusalem to Convent of the 

Cross 20 

•AinY&lo 55 

'Ain Haniyeh, Philip's Foun- 
tain 25 

Bittir 40 

Total .. 2 20 

Return. 
Via Wady Bitttr and Beit J&Ia 3 
Via 'Ain Kftrim, 8t, John's . . 2 30 



This excursion forms an agreeable 
morning's ride, and may be done on 
good horses in 6 h., including stop- 
pages. Starting from the YUa Gate, 
we cross the low stony ridge to the 
•* Convent of the Cross*" a fim descrip- 
tion of which is given above under 
Jerusalem. (§ 61.) We hence proce^ 
down a shallow, bleak wady, which 
the Greeks are £Gtst filling with vines 
and mulberries, and in i h. reach the 
entrance of Wady d-Werd, "the Val- 
ley of Roses " — BO called £rom its ex- 
tensive rose-gardens, cultivated to 
make rose-water, which is much used 
for skerbeU. The bottom of the glen 
is covered with rose-bushes for 1 m. 
or more ; and to these succeed olive- 
|;roves and vineyards^ and then little 
patehes of corn-fields. The whole has 
a thrifty look; but the sides of the 
glen and the hills around want fea- 
tures. On entering Wady el-Werd we 
see .the little villi^e of M&lihah up 
on the rt; and in 20 min. more we 
reach 'Ain YAlo, a small fountain with 
a heap of ruins in front of it — ^perhaps 
an old chapel. We are now upon the 
ancient road to Gaza, down which the 
Ethiopian eunuch drove in his cha- 
riot, thinking of all he had seen and 
heard at the Holy City. The road 
must have been better then than it U 
now. 

'Ain Hamyeh^ PhiUp*s Fountain («). 
— The glen Becomes wilder and deeper 
as we advance; and the limestone 
strata on each side assume the form 
of regular terraces; on which here and 
there are little strips of grain. In 
25 min. we reach 'Ain Haniyeh, a 
picturesque fountain gushing out from 
a semicircular apse, on the side of the 
road, ornamented with pilasters. In 
front of it are some heaps of hewn 
stones, with a lar^e fragment of a 
column ; while a httle to the N. are 
four or five small shafts in a field, 
standing all alone. A late tiadition 
makes this the fountain where Philip 
baptized the Ethiopian eimuch, and 
accordinglv the Latin monks look on 
it as sacred ; but another tradition as 
early as the time of Eusebius makes 
the fountain of Beth-SOr, on the road 
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to Hebron (Rte. 7), the scene of that 
event, while the words of Scripture 
-would seem to imply that it took plsice 
on the plain of Philistia, somewhere 
near Gaza : " The an^el of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, saymg, * Arise, and 
go toward the south, unto the way that 
goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
^Dhich is desert,' " And after the bap- 
tism Philip •* was found at Azotus '* 
or Ashdod, on the plain near the sea- 
coast. (Acts Tiii. 2&40.) 

Bitdr, Bether (f).— Soon after leav- 
ing 'Aln Haniveh we come in sight of 
Bittir, a small village perched on a 
rocky terrace on the southern side of 
a ravine of the same name, which 
comes in from the E. and runs off 
westward, Wady el-Werd &Uing into 
it just opposite the village. The si- 
tuation of Bittir is conunanding and 
wild ; and on riding up to it through 
groves of olives we find the people as 
wild-looking as the scenery. They 
are scantily clothed, but profusely 
armed: guns, pistols, and huge dag- 
gers grace the shoulders and belts ef 
men, and even boys who seem scarce^ 
ly able to carry them; while the 
scowling looks and rude manners-give 
one the impression that small provo- 
cation would tempt them to use their 
weapons. The houses have a crazy, 
shattered look; and seem principally 
composed of ancient materials. On 
passing through the village we ob- 
serve some curious excavations round 
the fountain ; and a tablet in the face 
of a rock bears an illegible Greek in- 
scription. About ^ m. to the westward 
is a singular conical hill called Kkir- 
het el'Yehud, **the Jewish ruins," 
in part artificial. An old road^ now 
dreadfully out of repairr leads up 
to it. ^cending by this, we reach 
first a low neck of rock connecting 
the hill with the main ridge; and 
crossing it, we clamber up the steep 
slope to the summit of the hiU itself. 
It was a position of great strengtii in 
former^ days. The rocky sides all 
round it have been scarped; the nar- 
row neck has been cut through, thus 
completely isolating it ; and the whole 
summit^ about 6 acres in extent, 



though cultivatedji in terraces and 
patches, is encumbered with immense 
heaps of stones, and here and there 
are seen the remains of buildings and 
of the exterior walls. 

The name, and the strength of the 
position, would seem to identify this 
site with the ancient city of Betker, 
where the Jews, under the celebrated 
leader Bar-Cochba, « Son of a Star," 
made their last stand against the Bo- 
mans in the time of the emperor Ha> 
drian (a.d. 135). Our only informa- 
tion as to the situation of that city is 
the incidental remark of Eusebius 
that it was not far from Jerusalem; 
but whether N., S., E., or W. does not 
appear. The descri{)tion8 in Jewish 
writers both of the city and siege are 
as usual greatiy exaggerated. It con- 
tained, mey say, 400 synagogues; in 
each 400 teachers ; and in the small- 
est 400 scholars. The siege lasted 
3i years ; and on the capture of the 
city 800,000 persons were slain; the 
horses waded up to their bridles in 
blood ; and the rivers of blood along 
the street were so strong as to carry 
away stones of 4 pounds weight ! Thou- 
sands of Jews, besides, were taken 
captive, and sold as slaves under the 
oak of Mamre. (Bte. 7.) 

In returning to Jerusalem we may 
either ride up Wady Bittir and over 
tiie hill to Beit J&la, and thence by 
Bachel's Tomb — about 3 h. ; or we 
may go bv the littie village of Wel- 
deh, on ue N., to *Ain K&rim, and 
Jerusalem— about 2^ h. &st riding. 

^Ain Kdrim is a flourishing village, 
ffltuated on the 1. bank of "^^^y Beit 
Hanina. In the midst of it, on a kind 
of platform, stands the Franciscan Con- 
vent of St. John in the Desert. The 
church is large and handsome, and 
includes the site of the house of Za- 
charias, where St. John Baptist was 
bom. It is in a kind of grotto, like 
all the other holy places; and is pro- 
fusely ornamented with marble, bas- 
relieis, and paintings. In the centre 
of the pavement is a slab with the in- 
scription — 

Hic PUiECURSOR Domini natus est. 
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About 1 m. distant is the place 
known to the Latins b^ the name of 
the Vintation. It is situated on the 
slope of a hill, where Zaclmrias had 
a country house. Tradition says tliat 
the Viixin Mary on her visit first went 
to Eliaibeth's village residence, but, 
not finding her there, proceeded to 
that in the countiy, where accordingly 
took place the interview related in 
Luke i. 39-55. The spot is marked 
by the ruins of a clmpel, said to liave 
been built by Helena. About 1 m. 
farther is the grotto of St. John, con- 
taining a little fountain, beside which 
the p^ce is shown where ho was ac' 
customed to rest I 

' 'Ain Karim is doubtless the Karem 
in the interpolated verse of the Sep- 
tuagint. (Josh. xv. 59.) It is also re- 
ferred to by Jerome. Eleven names 
of towns are there mentioned as be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah which 
are not found in the Hebrew; and 
among them is Bcether, 



ROUTE 13. 

EXCURSION ALONQ THE WESTERN SHORE 
OF THE DEAD SEA. 

H. IC. 

Jerusalem to TekA'a, Tekoa . . 4 

Bereikftt, Berachah ., • . 45 

Khulil, Hebron 4 

Kurmul, Carmd 2 40 

Jebel Usdum 11 

Masada (Sebbeh) 5 10 

'Ain Jidy, Bngedi 4 50 

'Ain Terabeh 6 

'Ain el-Feshkhah 4 20 

Mar Saba '4 30 

Jerusalem 2 30 

Total ..49 45 



This is an excursion particularly in- 
teresting to the geolog^ist. It will af- 
ford him an opportunity of studying 
1 the formation of the whole western 
shore of this wondrous lake, from the 
salt mountains of Usdum to the al- 
luvial plain of Jericho. It is scarcely 
too much to say that no Cfpot in the 
world is more deserving of the careful 
examination of scientific men; and 
yet scarcely any spot within reach of 
civilization has been more neglected. 
With the exception of the superficial 
and hurried survey of Dr. Anderson* 

g'ven in Lieutenant Lynch's * Official 
eport ' to l^e United States Grovem- 
ment, no strictly geological tour has 
ever been attempted in this region. 
It would surely be a matter of no little 
scientific interest to ascertain fully 
what traces of recent volcanic action 
exist along the Dead Sea coast, and 
whether these seem sufficient to war- 
rant the supposition already advanced 
(Bte. 9), that the overthrow of the 
" Oities of the Plain," and tiie enlarge- 
ment of the lake, were accompanied 
or accomplished by cm earthquake. 
And it would be scarcely less inte- 
resting if the researches of some ac- 
complished geologist should throw 
light upon the origin or cause of the 
remarkable depression of the whole 
Jordan vaUey, and inform the world 
whether, as I siq>pose, it is coeval in 
its physic^ history with the formation 
of the mountam ranges of Palestine. 
A careful examination of the cli£& 
and ravines on the borders of the sea 
and valley; of the altitudes of the 
former; of the character of the latter 
— whetiier deeply furrowed and run- 
ning far up into the mountains, or com- 
paratively shallow and breaking down 
suddenly into tlte great chatm in a te- 
ries of abrupt preeipices; — all these 
things would be important accesadona 
to geological science. 

But independent of geology this 
tour has many attractions. It affords 
a full view of the most remarkable 
lake in the world, and of the scene 
of the most signal di^lay of divine 
wrath in the world's history. It has 
attractions for the lover of natural 
scenery, who would contemplate na- 
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tiire in its wildest and sternest forms ; | 
it has attractions for the student of 
Jewish history, for we scale the 
"rocks of the wild goats" among 
which David wandered at Bngedi, 
and the still loftier cliff of Masada, 
where was enacted the last fearful 
scene of the great Jewish tragedy ; 
and it has attreuitions, too, for the ad- 
venturous traveller who would en- 
counter the Bedawin in their wilder- 
ness homes, and who would share 
their toils, tiieir privations, and some- 
thing of their dangers. 

The whole tour if well arranged 
and conducted need only occupy six 
days. The road however is bad, ac- 
cidents to baggage-animals may occur, 
and some points may require close 
inspection, so that it may be as well 
to allow a margin of two or three days 
more. An escort is indispensable, for 
the Bedawin permit no stranger to 
traverse their territory who luis not 
first secured by a subeidy the protec- 
tion of their chiefs. The escort may 
be obtained at the camp of the Jehst- 
lin, generally stationed 2 or 3 h. 8.B. 
of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of 
Ktirmiil or Ma 'in. It is better to go 
there directly, and to make the agree- 
ment on the spot with the noted Def a 
Allah, better known as Abu Dahuk, 
— ^the original source of so many of 
De Saulcy's discoveries, and chief 
sheikh of the Jeh&lin. The amount 
to be paid will depend on the number 
of the party, the temper the sheiMx 
happens to be in, and the character 
of the dragoman. From 500 to 1000 
piastres ought to be enough, tiiough, 
of course, four or five times that sum 
will be demanded. It should be ex- 
pressly understood that the amount 
agreed upon, whatever it may be, co- 
vers all expenses for guards and guides 
along the whole coast of the Dead 
Sea, and up to Jerusalem ; and to se- 
cure this, let at least one half of the 
money be retained until the comple- 
tion of the tour. The traveller ought 
first to ascertain through the consul at 
Jerusalem whether the JehSlin have 
power to conduct him along the whole 
proposed route ; and if any difficulty 
afterwards arises between them and 



other tribes, he must leave the Be- 
dawin to settle it among themselves, 
and simply insist on the fulfilment of 

his contract This journey ought 

not to be undertaken after the 1st of 
May, or before the middle of Oc- 
tober, except the season be unusually 
cool. 

The first stage is Hebron, and such 
as have not yet visited that place will 
take the direct road described in 
Kte. 7. I may also here observe that 
those who maJce this long excursion 
may visit at the same time the Jordan 
and Jericfio, and thus accomplish all 
aimed at in Ete. 9. For the sake of 
travellers who have already traversed 
the ordinary Hebron road in their 
way from the desert, we shaU now go 
by Tekoa. 

We proceed first to Bethlehem (see 
Ktes. 7 and 9), and thence take the 
rough path across Wadys Ta'&mirah 
and Urt&s (Bte. 11) to 



Teku% the ancient Tekoa. — ^The 
ruins of this old city are situated on 
the broad rounded summit of a ridge, 
and cover a space of 4 or 5 acres. 
They consist chiefly of the founda- 
tions of houses constructed of large 
hewn stones, some of them bevelled 
in the Jewish style. At the N.E. are 
the remains of a square tower, occu- 
pying a very commanding position; 
and nes^T the middle of &e site are 
the ruins of a Greek church, with 
several broken columns and a bap- 
tismal font of rose-coloured limestone. 
There are also many cisterns exca- 
vated in the rock, and not far off is a 
spring of water — a notable feature in 
ttiis thirsty region. The hi^h situa- 
tion of Tekoa affords a wide view over 
the wilderness of Judsea. Close on 
the N. is the ravine of UrtAs, and its 
continuation Khureitihi, cutting deeply 
through the hills down to the Dead 
Sea; on the S. is another ravine, 
equally deep and wild, called Wady 
Jeh&r j and through the evenings they 
make in the dis^t cliffs we obtain 
glimpses of the sea itself. 

Here then we have all that remains 
—shapeless, deserted ruins — of the 
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Tekoa of ibe Old Tefltament. from 
whence Joab called the ''wise wo- 
man " to plead with David on behalf 
of Absalom. (2 Sam. xiv. 1-20.) It 
was subsequently rebuilt or fortified 
by Rehoboam along with Bethlehem 
and Etam. (2 Ghron. xi. 6.) But 
Tekoa is chiefly interesting as the 
home of the prophet Amos. Among 
the mountains and glens now round 
us Amos kept his sheep, and gathered 
wild fruit, until the Lord called him 
to a nobler office — ^to preacn to sinful 
Israel judgment and mercy. Amos 
has written, ** I was no prophet, neither 
was I a prophet's son ; but I was an 
herdman (of Tekoa), and a gatherer 
of wild figs : and the Lord took me 
as I followed the flock, and the Lord 
said unto me, * Go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel.'" (Amos i. 1, vii. 14r, 
15.) The identify of the site is suf- 
ficiently established by the name, and 
the statement of Jerome that it was 
situated 6 m. from Bethlehem towards 
the S. In the beginning of the 6th 
centy. the saintly Sabas, the founder 
of the convent that still bears his 
name, established here a new convent, 
which, soon after his death, became 
the scene of fierce contentions between 
the Monophysites and the Orthodox. 
In the tune of the crusades Tekoa 
was inhabited by a large Christian 
population, who afforded considerable 
assistance to the Franks during the 
first siege of Jerusalem; and the place 
was afterwards assigned by king Fuleo 
to the canons of tiie Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. In the year 1138 
the village was sacked by a party of 
Turks from beyond the Jordan ; but 
the inhabitants had mostly tt^en re- 
fuge in the great cave of Khureitiin. 
(Bte. 11.) Since that time Tekoa has 
been uninhabited* 

The direct road from Tekoa to 
Hebron takes about 3i h. smart rid- 
ing. The scenery of some of the glens 
is exceedingly fine, but there is no- 
thing of any antiquarian or historic 
interest. We may, therefore, turn 
westward across the table-land, and a 
hilly region, for 2 m., to the ruins of 
Bereikut, situated on the western side 



of a valley of the same name, which 
falls into Wady Jeh&r farther east- 
ward. The ruins cover a small emi- 
nence and are 3 or 4 acres in extent. 
They are almost all completely pros- 
trate, but they bear the marks of great 
antiquity. On the 6. side are the 
remains of a strong building of large 
bevelled stones ; and among the ruins 
are some 8 or 10 cisterns hewn in the 
rock. The valley beneath is broad 
and open. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that 
this is the ** VaOey of JB4fradiah" the 
scene of one of the most remarkable 
incidents in Jewish history. In the 
days of king Jehoshaphat the Moab- 
ites, Ammonites, and other tribes 
from beyond the Jordan assembled 
their forces at Engedi to attack Jeru- 
salem. All Israel trembled ; but Je- 
hoshaphat prayed to that Qod who 
had delivered his people in former 
days. His prayer was beard and 
answered. He was ordered to lead 
his forces out against the enemy ; and 
was encouraged by these remarkable 
words, ** Ye shall not need to fight in 
this battle; set yourselves, stand ye 
still* and see the sidvation of the 
liord.'* The Israelites marched, strong 
in faith, to the ** wilderness of Tekoa." 
When liiey reached " the wateh-tower 
in the wilderness," doubtless situated 
on some of these neighbouring emi- 
nences, " they looked upon the multi- 
tude of their enemies, and behold they 
were dead bodies fallen to tiie earth." 
God had stirred up strife among 
them; so that the MoaUtes and Am- 
monites first slaughtered the other 
allies, and then in true Arab style 
turned against each other. Not a man 
escaped. Jehoshaphat, according to 
the custom of the times— a custom too 
closely followed by Bedawtn now — 
plundered and stripped tb^ siiniL 
Three days were occu|iled in gather- 
ing the vast spoils ; " and on the fourth 
day they assembled themselves in the 
valley of Bercuhah ('Blessing') ; for 
there they blessed ue Lord; there- 
fore the name of the same place was 
called, * the Valley of Berachah' unto 
this day." And the name still clings 
to it in our day— a standing testimony 
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to the truth of Scripture, and a living 
memorial of the goodness and power 
of God. (2 Chron. xx. 1-30.) 

About i h. S.W. of Bureik&t we 
strike the great road from Jerusalem 
to Hebron. (See Rte. 7.) 

Hebron is described m Bte. 6. 
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The next stage is Kttrmttl— about 
2 h. 40 min. on horses — ^near which .is 
the camp of the Jeh&lin ; the fountain 
of Kurmul being the only living water 
in their territory. After spendimg the 
first night at Hebron it is well to 
make an early start for the camp, in 
order if possible to conclude a bargain 
with the chief before the following 
morning. These bargain-makings with 
the Bedawln are tedious operations, 
and sadly tiy the patience of the tra- 
veller. It is in vain to think of con- 
cluding them in jf h. : coffee must be 
drunk; pipes smoked; feints of de- 
parture made ; and 50 vUiifnatums de- 
clared with tremendous energy. By 
tact and firmness a bargain may be 
concluded in an afternoon and night. 

The country round Ktirmtd, and 
the road thence to Jebel Usdum, are 
described id, Rte. 4. 

The next stage is a long one ; from 
Ktbrmtll to Wady Zuweireh being 
nearly 11 h. for horses. There is wa- 
ter near the place where we emerge 
from the ravine of Zuweireh on the 
shore of the lake, and here it may be 
as well to encamp. The spot chosen 
by Dr. Robinson is excellent for this 
purpose— it was a narrow wild side 
gien, called Nejd, about 20 min. from 
the mouth of Wady Zuweireh, where 
no wandering robbers could see the 
camp fires. The range of salt hills, 
called /cfteZ Uedum, extends away on 
the rt. from the mouth of the wady, 
leaving between their base and the 
sea a narrow strip of plain, covered 
with shrubs of the acacia and ta- 
marisk. 'At the northern base of this 
ridge M. de Saulcy made one of his 
most wonderful discoveries, thanks to 
the antiquarian lore of Abu DahiUc, 
the Jeh&lin ^eikh. Here in fact he 
found tiie remains of the long -lost 
Sodom, which most people before his 



time believed to be buried beneath 
the waves of the Dead Sea. The tra- 
veller will doubtless wish to take a 
glance at them, just to satisfy his own 
eyes. He will see the high cliff's of 
the salt hills, and the large boulders 
that have fallen down from them ; and 
the rocky beds of the little water- 
courses; but anything like ruins he 
will search for in vain— they only 
exist in the fertile imagination of the 
Frenchman I 

In Wady Zuweireh M. de Saulcy 
thinks he nas identified the Zoar of 
Scripture ; that " little " city to which 
Lot fled from Sodom ; but the Hebrew 
and Arabic names Zuweireh and Zoar 
have no analogy, however they may 
resemble each other in English. For 
the site of Zoar see Rte. 4. 

Our path now lies along the coast 
northward, between the cliffs and the 
sea. About 1 m. from the mouth of 
Wady Zuweireh we observe a lofty 
ragged peak on the left, which both 
De Saulcy and Van de Velde repre- 
sent as an extinct crater. Neither of 
these gentlemen, however, is very 
clear or definite in his description. 
The latter, who approached it along 
the top of the cliffs» says, "Perpen- 
dicular walls of rock, yellow, gray, 
and white, a medley of soft chaflc or 
calcareous earth loith aU sorts of voU 
ccmic svhstances intermingled (!), are 
heaped up, one above another, all 
roimd the abyss.** The former, who 
saw it from the coast, observes, " We 
discover, 500 yards of^ the vertical 
steep of an immense crater, encum- 
bered with huge heaps of sand.*' One 
is inclined to doubt whether there be 
a crater here at all; but, still, it is 
worthy of the attention of the geolo- 
gist. 

i h. farther, near a ravine caUed 
Nejd, De Saulcy speaks of a " lava- 
stream;'* though none of these phe- 
nomena were noticed by Dr. Ander- 
son. In 40 min. more we reach the 
opening of a deep and wild ravine 
called Wady Mubughghik, the "Em- 
berrheg " of De Saulcy. The cliffs 
are here more than 1000 ft. high ; and 
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the ravines that open into the yalley 
are deeply cut into them, their sides 
being almost perpendicular. A few 
yards up the wady bearing this eu- 
phonous name, on the 8. Dank, is a 
fountain of good water. It is a wildly 
romantic spot, verdant with reeds and 
acacias, and shut in by high cli£G3. 
Were it not for the myriads of mus- 
(juitoes, and other insects and rep- 
tiles that swarm about it, it might 
make an agreeable camping-ground ; 
but the hardy traveller who pitches 
here, if he would sleep an^, had better 
speedily set up his " Levinge." The 
ruins of a little square tower on the 
top of a hillock, and of an aqueduct 
near it, may still be traced. De 
Saulcy identines these as the remains 
of the ancient. Thamara; '* evident 
signs of which primitive appellation " 
he discovers m; the present name 
Mubughghik — a veritable philological 
triumph! 

^ hr. N. of these ruins there is, ac- 
cording to De Saulcy, another ♦* bed 
of lava, coming from the west, and re- 
sembling a hollow filled with melted 
iron, formed of concentric layers." I 
may here observe that Dr. Anderson 
makes no mention whatever of this 
fact. He describes the cliffs along the 
whole western coast of the sea as of 
limestone, ** changing only in the com- 
paratively unimportant particular of 
colour," varying from red to bluish 
gray. The d^ris, too, alon^ the beach, 
he observes, consists of " ume shale," 
with here and there a few bits of bitu- 
men, sulphur, and porous black pu- 
mice — ^the latter carried down by the 
water from tiie igneous district on the 
N.E. coast. (For a connected sum- 
mary of the geological features of 
tiie Dead Sea, see above, Rte. 9.) I 
refer to these discordant notices in 
this place, to draw the attention of 
scientific travellers to the subject. 
From hence to Sebbeh is 3 hrs. 10 min. 
The road lies near the shore, along the 
strip of comparatively level ground be- 
tween it and the cliffs. It is here and 
there intersected by ravines, but pre- 
sents no serious difficulty to those ac- 
customed to the paths of Palestine. 



Masada, now called Sebbeh, is situ- 
ated on a rock from 1200 to 1500 ft 
in height, separated from the ad- 
joining range of mountains by deep 
ravines on the N. and 8., and only 
attached to them on the W. by a nar- 
row ne<^ about two-thirds of its height 
It projects considerably beyond the 
line of cliffia, which it also overtops, 
so that its boldness and grandeur 
are enhanced by its being in a great 
measure insulated. On the seanside it 
rises in some places perpendicularly 
to the height of 600 or 700 ft.; and in 
others, where the ascent is more grar 
dual, access to the summit is cut off 
by belts of naked cliff from 20 to 100 
ft. high. The top is slightly pyramid- 
al, and looks as if it had been scarped 
to render it more inaccessible. The 
rock is separated from the sea by a 
delta of sand find detritus upwards of 
2 m. wide. The ruins which crown it 
were seen by Dr. Bobinson from the 
cliffs of Engedi, and afterwards identi- 
fied by him with the ancient Masada. 
The story of this desert fortress will be 
best told amid the ruins on its summit 
where the scene of every act in the 
tragedy is before our eyes. 

The ascent of Sebbeh can be made 
in about f h. from the beach. The 
path, narrow and winding, runs up the 
face of the cliff beyond the ravine on 
the N. side. We thus reach the top of 
the ridge to the W. of the rock ; and 
then, descending a little, we cross the 
narrow neck. The pyramidal summit 
is still high above us, and both hands 
and feet must be occasionally used ere 
we gain its brow. But once there, we 
feel amply repaid for the i/oil. The 
chasms on each side ; the precipice in 
front; the purple-tinted peaks and 
cli£& around ; the Dead Sea unfolding 
itself before us from the mouth of the 
Jordan to the salt-hills of Usdum ; the 
mountain range of Moab rising in 
broken masses from the very bosom of 
the sea on the £., and running away 
along the horizon rt. and 1. like a gi- 
gantic wall— these makeup a picture of 
stem grandeur unequalled perhaps in 
the world. There is no beauty in it; 
but there is a wild magnificence more 
impressive than beauty. It seems to 
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bear on every feature the impreBS of 
Heaven's vengeance. 

A portion of the summit of the rock on 
the N.W. is nearly level ; and, includ- 
ing the broken ground on the S. side, 
the whole platform available for build- 
ing purposes measures about 1000 yds. 
by 400. The entrance to this platform 
is just below the western edge, through 
a gateway with a pointed arch. The 
remains of the ancient fortress now 
existing are neither extensive nor re- 
markable. They have something of 
a modern look, too, wluch disappoints 
lis. The masonry, except in one or 
two parts of the exterior defencee^is 
rough, and even rude — the stones being 
loosely put together, and the interstices 
filled in with little fragments. This 
fact, combined with the pointed arches, 
almost forces one to the conclusion 
that the present remains are not older 
than the crusades ; but history makes 
no mention of any occupation since the 
Boman age* There are 4 buildings 
still in part standing — 2 just N. of the 
entrance on the m side of the plat- 
form ; another towards the middle ; and 
a fourth at the northern end. The 
first has some pretensions to architectu- 
ral effect ; the entrance gateway form- 
ed part of it ; and we observe on the 
stones of the arch rude cuttings — ^per- 
haps masons' marks — resembling Greek 
letters, and one not unlike the sign of 
the planet Venus 9 . The ruin towards 
the middle of the platform reminds one 
of a ch., the principal chamber having 
a semicircular apse at its eastern end. 
The interior walls are covered witii a 
very hard plaster, so studded with frag- 
ments of smooth pottery as to resemble 
rude mosaic. It had once a mosaic 
pavement. At the northern extremity 
of the area, some 50 ft. below the sum- 
mit, is a curious round tower with 
double walls of great strength, but now 
inaccessible. On a kind of terrace still 
lower down is a large quadrangular 
ruin. The projecting ledge on which 
these outworks stand may probably 
be the " white promontory " to which 
Josephus refers.. The remains of a 
strong wall can still be traced round 
the whole summit. The most ancient 
parts of the fortress seem to be ^ose 



on the N. ; though the whole is now 
in such a stato of utter ruin that it is 
impossible to trace fully even the out- 
lines of the various buildings. There 
are 3 large cisterns for rain-water, all 
hewn in the rock ; one on tiie N. is 
about 40 ft. square by 20 deep; 
another at the S. W. is the largest, be- 
ing 100 ft. long, 40 broad, and 50 deep, 
still covered with white cement ; the 
remaining one to the E. of tiie latter 
is smaller. The only other remains 
worthy of our attention are tiiose of a 
wall encircling the rock. Every part 
of it can be traced by the eye from the 
summit, away on the beach fer below, 
and along the clifis and hill-sidefl 
around. Connected with this waU axe 
the old camps formed long centuries 
ago by the besieging armies, and still 
apparently as complete as if they had 
been abandoned yesterday. The prin- 
cipal ones are on the N.W. and S.W, 
sides. 

We are now prepared^ for the stonr 
of this strange desert fortress. We 
may read it as we sit amid its ruins, 
where not a shrub, nor a blade of grass, 
nor a solitary creeping plant can be 
seen. The Fortress of Masada was 
first built by Jonathan Maccabseus in 
the 2nd centy. b.c. Herod the Great 
afterwards added so much to the ex- 
tent and strength of the ramparts as to 
render the place impregnable — intend- 
ing it as a refuge for himself in case 
of danger. The description given of 
it by Josephus is accurate and fiill. It 
was situated on a rock overhanging 
the Dead Sea, encompassed by vafleys 
of almost unfathomable depth, and 
only accessible by two rock-hewn 
paths—one on the W., which is now 
alone practicable, and the other on 
the E. side carried up from the shore 
by zigzags cut in the precipice. The 
summit was a plain, surrounded by a 
wall 7 stadia in circuit. Besides the 
fortifications and cisterns, Herod built 
on the N. and W. sides a palace and 
baths, adorned with columns and por- 
ticoes. ^ The interior was left free for 
cultivation, so that the garrison might 
be able in some measure to raise their 
own food. The jealous and timid 
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moDAToh laid up in the fortress im- 
mense stores of arms and proviadons. 

Not long before the siege of Jerusa- 
lem by Titos the iS^ioant got possession 
of liaiBada and its treasores by strata- 
gem. The Sicarii (" Bobbers, " Free- 
booters," something like the Spanish 
Guerrilla bands during the Penmsular 
war) were Jews, who, loving their 
country and their freedom, if not wisely, 
at least too well, devoted their lives to 
the revenging of their wione» upon 
the Romans, at all times, ana by all 
possible means. As evils accumulated 
on their unfortunate country they be- 
came reckless as they were daring, so 
that the separating line between 
friend and foe was not very distinctly 
marked. The whole country was laid 
under contribution and trembled at 
their name. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the fortresses of Masada, 
Herodium, and Machierus, all in the 
hands of the Sicarii, were the only 
places that held out against the Bo- 
mans. The two latter soon surrender- 
ed to the general Lucilius Bassus; 
and his successor Flavins Silva at 
length laid siege to Masada. The for- 
tress was then commanded by Eleazer, 
a skilful and intrepid soldier. The 
Bomans first encircled the whole cliff 
by a wall, so as to prevent all possibility 
of escape frx)m within, or succour from 
without. Encampments were fixed at 
the most convement points. Their 
positions are still distinctiy marked on 
the plain at the base of the rock, and 
on the tops of the ridges towards the 
N.W. and 8.W. The siege operations 
were commenced with the charac- 
teristic skill and perseverance of the 
Bomans. The attack was directed 
against the western side, where alone 
tbe fortress was assailable ,* and Silva 
established his own quarters near the 
point where the isthmus of rock joins 
the ridge. A heavy tower on the 
eastern side of the isthmus, which de- 
fended the pass, was first taken. Be- 
hind it, on the N., may be observed a 
projecting ledge; here the Bomans 
raised by immense labour a mound of 
earth and stones, and then constructed 
on the top of it an iron-cased tower, 
which completely commanded the ad- 



joining walls of the fortress. The 
Jews were thus driven off the nunparts 
on the western side; and battering 
rams played upon tiie vmlls. But 
before a practicable breach could be 
made, the besieged had formed an 
inner defence of wooden beams and 
eartii, upon which engines could make 
no impression. But a more powerful 
a^ent was employed. SQva ordered 
his soldiers to hurl against this new 
wall a number of lighted torches. It 
soon caught fire. An adverse wind, 
however, blew the flames in the face 
of the besiegers, threatening with in- 
stant destruction all their military en- 
nnes. Betreating in confusion, tihe 
Bonians began to despair — ^when, just 
at that moment, ** as if by Divine in- 
teiposition,'' says tiie Jewish historian, 
the wind changed, and blew strong in 
an opposite direction. The new waU 
was soon a mass of ruins, and tiie fort- 
ress open to a direct assault. Rejoic- 
ing in their success, the Bomans retir^ 
for the night to tiieir camp, resolved 
to storm the place on the following 
day. Every precaution was taken to 
prevent a single soldier of the garrison 
from effecting his escape. But such 
vigilance was unnecessary. 

The little garrison now consisted 
of only 967 persons, including wo- 
men and children. They had ex- 
hausted every resource in the forlorn 
hope of baffling the Bomans. Their 
last' defence was before their eyes a 
smouldering heap of ruins. A high 
wall and a vigilant army encircled the 
rock on which they stood. From the 
enemy nothing could be expected but 
death for the men, outrage for the 
women, and slavery for the children. 
Driven to despair, Eleazer assembled 
the bravest of his band, and thus in 
substance addressed them : — *' We 
have long since resolved, my com- 
rades, never to serve the Bomans, 
never to serve any but God. The 
time has come to act as we have re- 
solved. We were the first to oppose 
the enemies of our country — we are 
the last to resist them. But the time 
for resistance is gone. If to-morrow's 
sun rise upon us we are all lost. We 
shall then no longer have the power 
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to die honourably and free. God him- 
self has declared against us— he has 
abandoned our nation. Had we not 
been accursed of Heaven, would He 
have permitted the destruction of our 
Holy City? We, the last of our race, 
are crushed by His anger. This im- 
pregnable fortress — what protection 
has it aflforded us? These warlike 
stores, these arms— what have we been 
able to achieve by them ? The flame 
that threatened our enemies, God 
turned on ourselves. If we have guilt 
to eiroiate, let not the Homans have the 
satisfaction of being the instruments of 
Divine wrath — let us be ourselves the 
instruments. Our wives will thus 
escape outrage, our children will thus 
escape davery ; we shall thus preserve 
our freedom and win a glorious sepul- 
ture." 

But nature and affection were more 
powerful than the eloquence of Ele- 
azer. The hearts of the stem soldiers re- 
coiled from the thought 6f slaying those 
dearer to them than life. Eleazer, how- 
ever, followed up his stirring speech 
with one still more stirring. Inspired 
with the determination to gain his 
object, he adopted a more elevated 
strain, mixing the bitterest invectives 
with tiie loftiest hopes. " Most griev- 
ously was I deceived," he said, "in 
thinking I was aiding brave men in 
their struggles for freedom — ^men de- 
termined to live with honour or to 
die. Ye are, it seems, no better than 
the common herd in courage or forti- 
tude — afraid even of the death which 
would deliver you from the greatest of 
calamities. The precepts given us by 
Heaven, and confirmed by the noble 
sentiments of our forefathers, teach us 
that life, and not death, is a misfor- 
tune. Death gives liberty to the soul. 
Death frees it at once from all the 
ills that afflict it on earth, and intro- 
duces it to its proper sphere of eternal 
communion with God. Contrast this 
bliss of Heaven with the horrors his- 
tory shows us the Bomans have in store 
for us, for ova wives, for oxa children, 
if we survive till to-morrow's dawn. 
Call to mind the cruelties perpetrated 
on our brethren in Ofiesarea, in Scy- 
thopolis, in Damascus, and in Jerusar 
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lem. Our hands are yet free to grasp 
the sword. To-morrow they wiU be 
bound, and we shall be compelled to 
listen in helpless misery to the im- 
ploring cry of wives and children. 
Let us die, then, together, as freemen 
ought to die 1 " 

These thrilling words drove the 
whole garrison to frenzy. They con- 
vulsively embraced their wives and 
children — for a moment lavished on 
them every form, every term of en- 
dearment, and then plunged their 
swords into their hearts. This scene 
of carnage finished, they heaped up 
all the treasures of the fortress in one 
enormous pile and burned tiiem to 
ashes. Ten of their number were next 
chosen by lot to kill the rest The 
victims calmly laid themselves down, 
each beside his fallen wife and chil- 
dren, and, clasping their corpses in his 
amis, presented his throat to the exe- 
cutioner. The remaining ten now drew 
lots for one who, after MUing his com- 
panions, should destroy himself. The 
nine were slain, and he who stood 
singly and last, having inspected the 
prostrate multitude to see that not one- 
breathed, fired the palace, drove his 
sword through his body, and fell dead 
beside his family I 

Thus perished 960 persons on the 
rock on which we now etaxid. Even 
after the lapse of 18 centuries we can 
scarcely look on the scene of such a 
fearful tragedy without a thrill of hor- 
ror. The deluded garrison believed 
that all i^ould thus perish together ; 
but they were deceived — there re- 
mained still a few to tell the awful 
tale. An elderly woman, and another 
of superior education (a relative of 
Eleazer), with 5 children, had con- 
cealed themselves in the vaults, and 
thus escaped. The Bomans, ignorant 
of what had occurred, were under arms 
by break of day, and immediately ad- 
vanced to the attack. They antici- 
pated a fierce resistance, and prepared 
for a still fiercer onset. But on reach- 
ing the summit no enemy appeared — 
no soimd was heard save the cracMing 
of the fiames amid the palace-walls. 
They raised a shout, and the women 
hearing the noise came out from their 
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retreat and told them the sad tale. 
They would not believe it; but the 
women aud children pointed wildly to 
the bunmur palace. A passage was 
soon opened to the interior, and there 
all that remained to the conquerors 
were the bleeding coipses of the gar- 
rison. The provisions had been left 
untouched, to show the Bomans that 
the garrison had not yielded to fSeunine, 
but that they had preferred death to 
submission. (Joseph., ^^» J^- vii- 
8,9.) 

Ajfter this tragedy the name of 
Mgj^ftd a entirely disappeared from hish 
torv, and the first to identify its site, 
and revive its stoiy again, waa Dr. 
Bobinson. 

On leaving the base of the great 
rock of Sebh«h, our northward path 
leads over the undulating plain to- 
wards the shora In less than 2 hrs. 
we reach Wady Seyftl, into which we 
descend by a series of terraces formed 
by the action of the winter torrents. 
The strata of the delta can here be 
studied to advantage, being sharoly 
.cut through by the deep glen. They 
consist chiefly of a chalky detritus, in- 
termixed with beds of gypsum and 
layers of salt and salt-clay. N. of 
Wady Sey&l Ihe plain becomes much 
narrower. In IJ hr. more the road 
crosses Wady Knuberah; and, with 
the delta formed by this ravine, the 
plain of Masada, as we may call ii^ 
terminates. The sea now approaches 
close to the mountains, ana at the 
angle thus formed is a large natural 
depression, near the shore, called £ir- 
ket elrKhtan, "The Pool of Khulil," or 
"Abraham." It is a kind of salt 
marsh, flooded during the time of high 
sea in spring. Soon after the fall of 
the water a crust of impure salt forma 
upon the surface and is collected by 
the Arabs. At aU seasons the whole 
region round the pool, and northward 
for 2 m. or more, emits a strong, dis- 
agreeable smell of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Pieces of sulphur and bitumen 
are seen along the shore ; and, on the 



10). Between this place and *AinJidy 
the cUSb along the shore vary from 
1200 to 1500 ft in height, thus about 
averaging the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. They are divided at midway by 
Wady 'Areijeh, a wild chasm which 
cleaves the mountain range almost to 
itsbaae. Within it is a fountain which 
senda forth a copious stream, but it ia 
lost in the thirsty soil ere it reaches the 
lake. 



ENaEDi, in Arabic *Ain Jidy— both 
names having the same meaning, ** the 
Fountain of the Kid." On approach- 
ing this ancient site &om the S. we 
pass a ravine called Wady el-Gh&r, 
and immediately enter a rich plain 
about i m. square ; sloping very gently 
from the declivity of the mountains on 
the L to the shore on the rt. ; and 
shut in on the N. by the clifis of Wady 
Sudeir, which are among the highest 
along file whole western coast. About 
1 m. up the mountain side, and at an 
elevation of some 400 ft. above the 
nlain, is the fountain of *Ain Jidy, 
from which the place gets its name. 
The water is pure and sweet, though 
the temperature is as high as 81^ FaL 
It bursts from the limestone rock, and 
rushes down the steep descent, fretted 
with man^ a rock and crag, but gar- 
landed with verdant belts of acacia, 
mimosa, and lotus. On reaching the 
plain the brook runs across it in nearly 
a straight line to the sea, between 
thickets of cane. During tixe greater 
part of the year, however, it is ab- 
sorbed ere it reaches the shore. The 
banks are now cultivated to some ex- 
tent by the Arabs Bashaideh, who 
genemlly encamp in the neighbour- 
hood. The soil is exceedinglv fertile, 
and in this climate, with culture and 
irrigation, it might be made to pro- 
duce almost anything— even the rarest 
fruits of tropical climes. Traces of 
the ancient city exist here and there 
upon the plain, and lower declivity of 
the mountain, on the S. side of the 
brook. They are rude and nnint^ 



whole, this "poolofAbraham" may be resting, consisting merely of fonnda- 
regarded as a modern representative tions and shapeless heaps of xmhewn 
of the sUme-pits of bodom (Gen. xiv. | stones. The most convenient place 
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for encamping is by the stream at the 
foot of the paaa, as here we can exa- 
mine at leisure the remains and site 
of Engedi, and the shore of the Dead 
Sea below. Our way in going north- 
ward will lead us past the fountain 
itself; as the high hOl N. of the litUe 
plain projects into the sea, cutting off 
all means of progress along the 
ahore. 

Such then is the site, and such are 
the ruins» of the city of Engedi. Its 
original name was Hazazon-Tamar, 
" Pruning of the Palm," doubtless be- 
cause it was celebrated from a very 
early period for its palm-trees. It was 
immediately after an assault iq>on the 
"Amorites that dwelt in Hazazon- 
Tamar" that the fiye Mesopotamian 
Mngs were attacked by the rulers of 
So£>m and the other cities of the 
plain. (Gen. xiv. 7. Oomp. 2 Ohron. 
zx. 2.) Under its adopted name En- 
eedi it is mentioned as a city of 
J udah, and gives a distinctive title fo 
that part of the desert to which David 
withdrew for fear of Saul. It is more 
than probable that the fowntain was 
always called Engedi ; and that the 
ancient town built on the little plEun 
below it came in time to take its 
name. Saul was told that David was 
in tiie '* wilderness of Engedi;'* and 
he took ** three thousand men and 
went to seek David and his men upon 
the rocks of the wHA goaU" (Josh. 
XV. 62; 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-4.) These 
ftTiinr^ftlff still inhabit tiie cliffii above 
and around the fountain; the Arabs 
call them Beden, At a later period 
Engedi was the gathering^place of the 
bands of Moabitos and Amorites who 
went up agamst Jerusalem, and after- 
wards fell, as we have seen, in the 
valley of Berachah. (2 Chron. xx. 2.) 
It is remarkable, as tendinj^ to show 
the permanence of everything in the 
East, that this is the usual route taken 
at the present day by such predatory 
bands of Arabs from Moab as make 
incursions into Southern Palestine. 
They sweep round the S. end of the 
Dead Sea, then up the comparatively 
easy road alon^ its western shore to 
*Ain Jidy, and mence toward Hebron, 
Tekoa, Bethlehem, or Jerusalem, as 



the prospects of plunder seem most 
inviting. 

The vineyards of Engedi are cele- 
brated by Solomon : •• My beloved is 
unto me as a cluster of camphor in 
the vineyards of Engedi" (Oant. f. 
14) ; and the pahn-^ves and balsam 
by Josephus and Plmy. But the vine- 
yards no longer clothe the mountain 
side, and neither palm-tree nor balsam 
is seen on the plain. In the 4th oenfy. 
of our era there was still a large vil- 
lage here ; not long afterwards, how- 
ever, it appears to have been aban- 
doned, for there is no reference to it 
in history, nor are there any traces of 
recent habitation. 

On the plain of Engedi the tra- 
veller will be able to illustrate for 
himself a remarkable passage of Jo- 
sephus relative to the fruit called 
a^pple$ of Sodom, After speaking of 
the confla^tion of the plain, and 
the remainmg marks of the fire from 
heaven, he adds, ** There are still to 
be seen ashes reproduced in fruits; 
which resemble eatable fruits in co* 
lour, bul; on being plucked with the 
hands, are dissolved into smoke and 
ashes." (A J, iv. 8, 4.) Here be- 
side the rivulet a tree still grows with 
a Bingiilar kind of fruit. Its Arab 
name is 'Oeher, and botanists call it 
Aadefme gigantea. The stem is 6 
or 8 in. in diameter, and the height 
of the tree is from 10 to 15 ft It has 
a grayish cork -like bark, and long 
oval leaves^ which when broken off 
discharge a milky fluid. The fruit 
resembles a large smooth apple, hangs 
in clusters of two or three, and has' 
a fresh, blooming appearance; when 
ripe it is of a rich yellow colour, suf- 
ficiently tempting to the thirsty tra* 
veller. But on bemg pressed or struck 
it explodes like a puff-ball, leaving 
nothing in the hand except the shreds 
of the thin rind and a few dry fibres. 
It is chiefiy filled with air. In the 
centre a slender pod runs through it 
from the stem, and is connected by 
delicate filaments with the rind. The 
pod contains a small quantity of fine 
silk with seeds. The Arabs collect 
the silk and twist it into matches for 
their guns; preferring it to theoom* 

M a 
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mon match, beoanse it bnniB freely 
without snlphiir. 

From Engedi to *Ain Feshkhah is 
the most difficult and laborious stage 
in the whole journey. The road is 
about the worst in Syria, and reminds 
one in places of the pass of Nukb 
H&wy near Mount Sinai. It first 
winds up the mountEun-side to the 
fountain of 'Ain Jidy (20 min.), and 
thence to the summit of the ridge 
oyer it (51 min. more). Here we ob- 
tain one of those commanding views 
of the Dead Sea, and the stem scen- 
ery round it, which give this tour 
one of its greatest charms. The py- 
ramidal rock of Sebbeh stands out 
boldly on the S. ; and away far beyond 
it, blue-tinted by the distance, is the 
salt range of Usdum. The peninsula 
of Lis&n is there, too, on the £. side, 
low and white. Beyond it are the 
rayines that furrow the Moab moun- 
tains, with tiieir puiple shadows ; and 
high up in one of them the eye 
catches the town of Kerak, perched 
on its rock. The river Mojib, the 
ancient Amon, &lls into the sea just 
opposite us, dividing the gray cLi£& 
to their bases. The northern section 
of the sea and the Jordan valley are 
hid behind the high, bold promontory 
of el-Mersed, not far distant from the 
place where we stand. 

From the top of this pass a road 
leads to the nuns of Tekoa, a day*s 
journey distant ; and a branch from it 
passes on to Bethlehem and Jerusa- 
lem. This road we now follow for 
about i m., and then, tumii^ to the 
rt., cross the shallow bed of Wady es- 
Sudeir, which a little fiaxther down 
becomes a fearful chasm. On its S. 
bank we notice the humble tombs of 
some Dawft'ireh Arabs, who were 
Idlled here through mistake by^ sol- 
diers from Hebron. This tribe inha- 
bits the valley of the Jordan ; and all 
its members being Derwishes — that is 
'* saints" in Arabic, though in Eng- 
lish we would translate it " vagrants " 
— are greatly respected by the Be- 
dawtn and villagers throughout the 
whole region. At the time refer- 



red to they were mistaken for an- 
other tribe, and murdered in inno- 
cence, at least eotar aa that particular 
occasion was concerned. 

Crossing the long naked ridge which 
terminates at the promontory of el- 
Mersed, we traverse a rolling table- 
land called el-Hus&sah. The whole 
region is bleak and desert — a few half- 
withered shrubs appear here and there, 
but nothing approaching to vegetation 
or verdure can be seen. Bain-water 
is occasionally found in little rock ba- 
sins among the clifb, and in natural 
pools in the valleys; but fountains 
are unknown. The RashAideh Arabs 
generally encamp on this plateau. 

About 4 h. fin)m the pass of 'Ain 
Jidy we reach the brink of Wadv 
Derejeh, "the Valley of the Stair- 
case," whose name gives a hint of its 
character, and would be still more 
expressive if the word JOtarhaneh, 
" ruined," were added as an expletive. 
It is a ravine, 100 ft. or more in depth, 
with rugged banks. The descent is 
difficult and dangerous, and the as- 
cent on the other side is no better. 
Wady Derejeh is a continuation of 
that of Khureitdin, in which is the cave 
described Rte. 11. The next veady we 
come to is Ta'ftmirah, so called from 
the Arab tribe whose territory extends 
along it ; it commences at Bethlehem. 
About i h. beyond it a road branches 
to the rt. leading down the steep pass 
of Nukb Ter&beh to a fountain of the 
same name on the shore of the sea. 
Those who wish to examine minutely 
the geological features of the clij^ 
and the detritus at their base, may 
descend here and proceed along the 
coast to 'Ain Ghuweir, li h. distant; 
where, beside the fountain of warm 
but sweet water, good camping-ground 
will be found, wMch it will be aa well 
to make use of for the night. From 
thence the path still follows the margin 
of the lake (1 h. 40 min.) to the mouth 
of Wady en-Nftr, where it again as- 
cends to cross the promontory of Eas 
el-Feshkhah. Such, however, as have 
no peculiar geological calhng, and no 
particular affection for heat and mus- 
quitoes, and no high ambition to ven- 
ture life and limb on difficult parses ; 
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but who would enjoy pure air, com- 
manding views, and ease of body — 
will do better to follow the path along 
the summit of the cliffs. No fountain, 
it is true, here gladdens us with the 
murmur of its waters, or spreads out 
its little grass-plat for our tent, or of- 
fers tempting pasturage for our ani- 
mals ; but neither do the roar of firogs, 
and the himi of insects, or the sharp 
sting of musquitoes, banish sleep from 
our eyes. We ought to push forward 
as far, at least, as tiie cliff above 'Ain 
Qhuweir, ere we give the word to halt 
for the night — ^thus making a journey 
of 7 h. from Engedi. By that time 
our lively Arabs will have discovered 
some obscure pool of rain-water, suffi- 
cient to supply all our wants. 

I have already said that this path 
is a favourite of the Bedawy plun- 
derers from Moab and Edom. By it 
they can penetrate far to the N. with- 
out exciting the attention of trouble- 
some villagers and garrisoned towns 
farther W. Some 50 years ago, Dr. 
Robinson tells us, a strong party of 
Hej^ya from near Petra swept along 
it, and, suddenly felling upon the 
flocks of Deir Duw^n, drove them off 
southward. The Ta'&mirah, being in 
league with the villagers, hastily mus- 
tered their forces, and attacked the 
plunderers at Wady Derejeh ; but the 
latter proved the strongesi^ and routed 
the Ta'ftmirah with considerable 
slaughter for an Arab fight. One poor 
fellow, being beset on all sides, tlSrew 
himself from the top of one of the 
cliffs into the valley below, and, though 
much hurt, effected his escape. Ever 
since there has been a blood feud be- 
tween the Ta'&mirah and the Hej&ya. 
The traveller and reader will thus see 
that for nearly 4000 years the character 
and habits of the people of this hud 
have remained as unclmngeable as the 
physical features. 87 centuries ago a 
plundering expedition from Mesopo- 
tamia carried off the goods and herds 
of Lot, and of the cities of tiie plain ; 
and retreated nortiiward along, or 
close to, this path, with their booty. 
Abraham pursued them and recovered 
the spoil. Only ^ centy. ago a similar 
expedition on a smaller scale swept 



away the flocks of Deir Duw&n. The 
Ta'&mirah pursued, but were less for- 
tunate. And this is not a solitary 
instance. Not a year passes without 
its forays and reprisals. The roving 
tribes around Petra and Kerak are 
just as troublesome to the settled in- 
habitants of southern Palestine now, 
as the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites were to the Jews of old. 

A fatiguing ride of about 2 h. 
25 min. from the cliff over 'Ain Qhu- 
weir brings us to Wady en-N&r, the 
continuation of the Eidron. Its name, 
" Valley of Fire," is descriptive of its 
aspect, for so bare and scorched is it 
that it looks as if it had participated 
in the doom of Sodom. It is a deep, 
narrow chasm, with perpendicular 
walls of limestone; which would be 
impracticable to human foot if nature 
had not shattered them. Scrambling 
down and up again, dragging after us 
our stumbling, quivering ammals, we 
soon strike the path on the N. bank, 
which leads up on the left to the con- 
vent of M&r S&ba. The road to it 
traverses a dreary waste, close to Wady 
en-N&r, and the distance is 4 h. From 
the convent to Jerusalem is only 2^ h. 
more; so that the whole ride from 
*Ain Ghuweir to Jerusalem will oc- 
cupy about 8 h. 40 min. For a de- 
scription of the Convent see Rte. 9. 

I have already stated that we may 
economically include in this excursion 
the points of interest described in 
Bte. 9, namely the northern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and the 
sites of Gilgal and Jericho. To take 
in these we now climb the promontory 
of Ras el-Feshkhah ; 15 min. brings us 
to the summit, 1000 ft. or more above 
the sea, which washes the cliff at our 
feet. The view is most commanding, 
embracing the whole northern section 
of the lake, and a large portion of the 
Jordan valley. Nearly opposite to us 
is the ravine of Zurka M ain, cutting 
through the Moab moimtains. At its 
mouth are the warm springs of Gallirr- 
hoe. The rock of Ras el-Feshkhah is 
dolomite, or magnesian limestone, of a 
close firm texture, and a delicate gray 
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colour. The rides and base are coTer- 
ed with a coating of conglomerate of 
lar^ and small fragments from the 
upper cliffs, not very thick, but so 
closely joined to the rock as to lead at 
first to the impression that the whole 
interior of the mountain is a solid bed 
of this material. Bitnminons lime- 
stone also occnm here and there. 

A difficult, and even dangerous 
descent, of 40 min. brines us to the 
fountain of 'Ain el-FesUdiah. The 
water is clear and roarkling, but the 
taste abominable, ana the temperature 
SO*' Pahr. Near it on the N. are the 
foundations of a little square tower and 
a few other buildings. The Tiew of 
these remains wonderftilly excited M. 
de Saulcy; and on seeing them he 
concluded in a moment tiiat he had 
discovered the site of the long-lost 
GoHOBBAH. The place is now of some 
interest ; but only because of the tem- 
porary halo thrown around it by the 
bold theories of the French expedition, 
and the hosts of needless refutations 
they called forth both in France and 
England. The trayeller will, doubt- 
less, wish to see what the learned anti- 
quary so positively affirms to be the 
ruins of Gomorrah ; I shall therefore 
quote his own words, so that each visi- 
tor may satisfy himself upon the sub- 
ject. 

"We do not set out (from 'Ain el- 
Feshkhah) before ^ past 8, and then 
proceed N.N.E., leavmg the Kharbet 
el-Yahoud (the ruins of the little 
tower) on our rt. 25 yds. oflf to our 1. 
the steep cli£& of the J ebel Feshkhah 
begin to arise, whilst the sea is 200 
yds. to our rt., bordered by a dense 
thicket of gieantic reeds. By 8 hrs. 
25 min. the toot of the mountains is 
concealed by a hill covered with fi»g- 
ments of ruins, and our road itself 
passes over similar vestiges, which only 
a practised eye can distinguish. By 
8*80 we notice, about 60 yds. off 
on our 1., a circular cavity resem- 
bling a crater, having in front 2 high 
mounds of sand, which might very 
easily be taken for volcanic a^es. 
Buins are apparent everywhere, and 
the Arabs give them the name of | 



Eliarbat Feshkhah. Bv 8'35 we in- 
tersect a boundary ditch, 5 yds. wide, 
evidently constructed by nmnan la- 
bour Almost inmiediately after 

having crossed the ditch ruins appear 
again m much greater quantities, and 
these are unquestionably the skeleton 
of a large city, of which tiie vestiges we 
described on the opposite side of the 
ditch formed perhaps a suburb. We 
have now in sight, 80 yds. off on our 
rt., a ditch lined with stones, which we 
follow in a parallel direction to a con- 
siderable extent By 8*40 

we are 500 yds. from the water's 
edge, and between our road and the 
mountain we descry the piled-up re- 
mains of a ruined tower. . . 6 min. 
later we arrive opposite the northern 
extremity of a long wall ; in all probar 
bility merely the continuation of tiie 
ditch lined with stones, of which we 
have already encountered 2 oonaider- 
able portions. .... 

"I have said the ruins through 
which we are proceeding are not easily 
distinguished, and that it is veiy pro- 
bable a himdred successive teavel- 
lers might pass them by without the 
slightest idea of their existence. This 
remark is so feasible, that, on my first 
warning the Abbe' Michon of their pre- 
sence, he laughed in my face, as much 
as to tell me I was dreaming. Luckily 
the boundary ditch which we had to 
cross, and the walls that appeared next, 
enabled me to make him recognise, 
with his own touch, what I called ruins, 
and which, as he maintained, were 
merely heaps of stones, thrown there 
by chance through a f^eak of nature.** 

We need not follow the clear-sighted 
antiquary fiEuilier. He is unqtiestion- 
ably the first who has had the good 
fortune, as he says himself, to discover 
ruins in this spot. Whether those who 
follow him will be able to see all he 
has discovered, or whether thej will 
imitate the example of his companion 
and Mend the Abb< will p^eatly de- 
pend on the liveliness of their imagina- 
tion. I will onl;^ add that there is not 
a shadow of evidence tending to &x. 
the site of Oomormh here, even were 
it shown that ruins did exist. The 
whole of the notices in sacred history 
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proYe that the four cities of the plain 
^were near each other, and that they 
were sitiiated towards the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake. Bat according to 
M. de Sanlcy's arrangement, Sodom 
and Zoar are quite close to each other 
beside Jebel Usdum ; Admahis7or8 
m. above them high up on the moun- 
tains ; and Gomoirah is here, nearly 40 
m. northward ! 

From ' Ain el-Feshkhah the bag^ige- 
animals may be sent direct to Biha, 
nearly due N., while we follow a track 
inclining eastward along the shore. 
The road is level and good ; only here 
and there a little spongy where a 
brackish spring oozes up through the 
soil. In 2 hrs. we reach the north-west- 
em angle of the Dead Sea, where some 
little streams fall into it amid thickets 
of cane and tamarisks. 1 h. more 
brings us to the Jordan, from whence 
we reach Jericho in 2 hra. For a fall 
description of this region, and the road 
to Jerusalem, see Bte. 9. 



ROUTE 14. 

JERUSALEM TO ELEUTHEB0P0LI8 AND 
OAZA. 

H. H. 

Jerusalem to Beit Kettif . . . . 5 50 

Shuweikeh, /Socofc S5 

TellZakariya,^«6ftfl* .. ..10 

Tell es-S&fleh, Gate 1 20 

Beit Jibrtn, ^^fAeropoIts . . ..2 
Site of Mareshdh. 

{S^on to Beit Jibrm, 6 h,) 

Ail^R, Eglon 3 30 

VmlAkia,Lachi8h 45 

Umeir 45 

Ghuzzeh, Gaza 3 



Total. 



..18 45 



The whole distance from Jersalem 
to Gaza is about 16 hrs. ordinary 
travel, and may thus be easily done in 
2 days, or even less, when the only ob- 
ject in view is to do it The last half 
especially we may pass at a round 
canter, as it is a plain. The ancient 
road, existing from the time of the 
Hebrew monarchy, when " a chariot 
came up and went out of Egypt for 
600 shekels of silver,'* passes through 
Beit Jibrin (Eleutheropolis), 8 hrs. 
from Jerusalem. To'such as go direct 
this interesting village, with its wonder- 
ful caves and massive ruins, will form 
the first stage. Caravans to Graza now 
usually follow the Y&fa road to the 
borders of the great plain, and then go 
southward by Ekron. I purpose, how- 
ever, to deviate from both this and the 
former, in order to visit some places 
celebrated in Scripture histoiy, and to 
obtain a more extensive view of the 
border land between Philistia and 
Judah — the scene of Samson's strug- 
gles. The old road to Gaza is now 
called, like all the other leading roads 
through Syria, es-Sultftny, or, m free 
English, "the Queens highway;" but 
lest any hapless traveller, deceived by 
such a specious designation, should at- 
tempt to make it out for himself rely- 
ing on finger-posts and other such con- 
veniences at puzzling forks, I hereby 
recommend the employment of a trust- 
worthy guide for every step. In fact, 
the royal highway is so far dege* 
nerated as not to be distinguishable 
from the goat-paths that branch off 
from it every here and there; only 
the latter are generally smoother. 

Another way to Gaza is by Hebron, 
fix)m which Eleutheropolis is only 6 
hrs. distant. The section between 
Jerusalem and Hebron is described in 
Bte. 7 ; and that between Hebron and 
Eleutheropolis I shall farther notice 
in connexion with the latter city. 

Leaving the Holy Oity, and skirting 
the northern side of the plain of Be- 
phaim, we strike down Wady el-Werd, 
past Philip's fountain, and soon after- 
wards the site of Bether is high up on 
our 1., as we turn into Wady Bittir. 
(See Bte. 12.) The road now winds 
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throut^h deep glens, and skirts the 
aides of rounded hills, as it works its 
way toward the plain. Occasionally we 
get glorions views down long ravines, 
of which the bright sea forms the back- 
ground, melting away into the horizon. 
The heights on every side are crowned 
with gray ruins and half-deserted vil- 
lages, whose venerable names carry us 
back to the days of the old prophets. 
Among the most conspicuous of these 
is Jediir, situated on tlie crest of a high 
ridge to the southward — ^in Which we 
recognise the Gedor of the mountains 
of Judah. (1 Chron. xii..7.) Jeb'ah, 
on its conical hill in Wady Musurr, is 
also visible in the same direction, but 
much nearer. This is the Cribeah of 
Josh. XV. 57. On this route the pecu- 
liar features of the **hill-counlTy of 
Judiea " are seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Here axe the rounded hills 
encircled by rings of gray limestone — 
natural temtces which once supported 
the Little belts of com, the rows of figs 
and oUves, and the ranges of vines, in 
those prosperous ages when Palestine 
was ** a land of com and wine, of oil- 
olive and honey." (2 Kings xviii. 32.) 
Now industry is unknown, and nature 
has resumed her sway. The corn- 
fields, the vineyards, the fig and olive 
groves — all are gone, except little 
groups round the inhabited villages; 
left as if to prove what the country 
might be. During spring hill and vale 
are covered with thin grass and aroma- 
tic shrubs, mixed with a profusion of 
wild flowers that give a brilliant 
colouring to the landscape; but in 
autumn the rocky hills swell out in 
empty, unattractive barrenness. 

In about 4 hrs. we reach a little vil- 
lage called 'Alllir el-F6ka, " the Upper 
'AllSj,'* situated on the side of a ridge 
looking down upon a glen that runs off 
to the N.W. Below it is 'AU&r es-Sifla 
(the lower), with a large, old, ruined 
jchurch, solidly built. On the top of a 
high hill about f h. N. by W. is the 
large ancient village of Beit *At&b, the 
capital of the district. It commands an 
extensive view towards the 8. and W. 
From it can be seen in a deep valley 
the rains of 'Ain esh-Shems, the an- 



cient Bethiikemeshf 5 m. W. ; and also 
StUr'ah, standing conspicuoufily on the 
crest of a ridge 2 m. N. of the latter ; 
in which we recognise the Zorah of 
Scripture, the birthplace of Sam- 



In 20 min. more we come to a ruined 
khan, with the remains of a little 
modem hamlet beside it. From hence 
the Sult&ny runs down a glen called 
Wady el-Khfin into the great Wady 
Musurr, 2 m. below : and crossing the 
latter, it goes on in a direct line to 
Beit Jibrin, less than 4 hrs. distant. 
Following the Sult&ny for a few mi- 
nutes, we turn to the rt. along the ridge, 
and in 1^ h. reach Beit Ne^if^ situ- 
ated on a rocky crest. The view fix)m 
this village is extensive and in the 
highest degree interesting. The moun- 
tains of Judah are seen melting gradu- 
ally down into a belt of dark-brown 
hills, and then into the broad plain of 
Philistia. Away on the N. is Wady 
Sur&r, a continuation of Beit Hanlna, 
opening out from among the lulls ; and 
here, close on the. S., is Wady Simit, 
a continuation of Musurr. Beyond 
the latter, on the W. and S., is the hiU 
coimtry, in distinction from the higher 
mountain range behind. **It la the 
middle region between the mountains 
and the plain, stretching fiir to the K. 
'and S., except where interrupted by a 
ridge beyond the Surftr. This region 
is for the most peirt a beautiful open 
country, consisting of low hills, usually 
rocky, separated by broad arable val- 
leys, mostly sown with grain, as are 
also many of the swelling hills. The 
whole tract is full of villages and 
deserted sites and ruins, and many 
olive-groves appear around the former." 
From Beit Nettif a great number of 
villages and ruins are in view ; among 
which not less than ten bear ancient 
names. The traveller wiU do well to 
select an intelligent man from the 
crowd of white-turbaned elders and 
lazy-looking youngsters that gather 
round him; and to get him to point 
out the positions of such Scripture lo- 
calities as are visible. On the N. he 
will thus be shown ZanA'a, the Zanoah 
of Josh. XV, 34 ; Sttr'ah and *Ain esh- 
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Sbems, already referred to as the an- 
cient Zorah and BethsheTnesh ; Tibneh, 
behind the hill fisurther to the 1., in which 
we recognise the Timnath of Dan, the 
city of Samson's wife, to which he went 
down from Zorah ; Yarmflk, about 1 m. 
W., identical with the Jarmtdh of the 
plain of Judah (Josh. xv. 35); the 
green truticated cone away beyond it, 
called Tell Zafeariya, is the site of the 
Caphar Zacharia mentioned by Sozo- 
mon in the region of Eleutheropolis, 
and probably also of the still more an- 
cient Azekah (Josh. xv. 35); Bhu- 
weikeh in the vale below !us on the 
S.W., is unquestionably the 8ho(^h 
where the Philistines assembled to 
fight against Judah; and Wady es- 
Sumt, beside it, is the valley of JElah, 
where David dew Goliath. (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1, 2.) Among the mountains on 
the E. axe still seen Gibeah and Oedor, 
above referred to. 

We may pitch our tents here and 
contemplate at leisure every feature of 
this interesting country— fixing upon 
the mind scenes hallowed by the patri- 
otic devotion of Samson and David. 
A most interesting day's excursion 
may also be made from this village 
through the country of Samson's boy- 
hood and the scene of most of his ex- 
ploits. The following itinerary may 
serve as a guide ; while a full descrip- 
tion, with historical notices, will be 
found in Bte. 17. JanmUh 20 min. ; 
JBethshemesh 1 h. ; Zorah about 1 h. ; 
Tibneh, Timna(h, about 1 J h. ; fiwm 
the latter place we may turn up Wady 
es-Sumt, following the footsteps of 
the fugitive Amorites, and passing on 
our way the probable eiieaoi Azekah 
and Makkedah^ where Joe^ua hanged 
their 5 kings. (Josh. x. — see Rte. 10, 
and also below.) From hence we ascend 
the valley of Elah to Beit Nettif 
again. 

From Beit Nettif the baggage can 
be sent direct to Beit Jibrtn, 3 hrs. 
distant, while the traveller makes a 
long detour down the valley of Elah to 
Shuweikeh (Shochoh), TeU Zakartya 
{AzekaJi), and Tell es-Safieh, which I 
consider to be the site of the long-lost 
Gath, t^e city of Goliath. A smart 



ride of 5} hrs. will take in the whole; 
thus leaving ample time for an exami- 
nation of the various ruins. 



Shochoh and the Villey of Elah. — 
Leaving Beit Netti^ we descend into 
Wady es-Sumt by a path which winds 
among groves of olives ; and in 20 min. 
reach me bottom of tiie valley, here 
about 1 m. wide, filled with fields of 
grain, and shut in on each side by 
moderate ridges. Its direction is here 
about N.W., but a Uttte farther down 
it sweeps round gently more to the 
northwsird. Through its centre winds 
abroad torrent-bed, dry during sum- 
mer, but thickly covered with round 
pebbles; its banks are fringed with 
shrubbery, among which grow the 
tumt or acacia ti^es, that give the 
valley its name. 

Turning dovm the valley, and riding 
for some 20 min. among tiie com-fiel£ 
by the side of the torrent-bed, we ob- 
serve upon the left bank, nearly J m. 
above us, a kind of natural terrace co- 
vered with green fields (it was in spring 
I saw it), and dotted with gray ruins. 
This is Shuweikeh, the Socoh of the 
plain of Judah, mentioned in connexion 
with Jarmuth, AduUam, and Azekah 
(Josh. XV. 35); and according to 
Jerome situated 9 m. from Eleul£ero- 
polis on the way to Jerusalem. 
Another reference to Socoh (or 
Shochoh) enables us to determine me 
ancient name of this fine valley, and 
proves it to be the scene of one of the 
most romantic stories in Scripture— the 
combat between David and Goliath. 
The 17th chap, of 1 Sam. should be 
read carefully on the spot ; and we can 
thus see how graphic and how true are 
the descriptions of the sacred histo- 
rian. . . 

"Now the Philistines gathered to- 
gether their armies to batUe, and were 
gathered together at Shochoh, which 
belongeth to Judah, and pitched be- 
tween Shochoh and AzeKah. And 
Saul and the men of Israel were gath- 
ered together and pitched by the val- 
ley of Elah, and set the battie in array 
against the Philistines. And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on the 
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one aide, and Israel stood on a moun- 
tain on the other side : and there was 
a valley between litem." The pod- 
tions of the opposing annies can here 
be seen at a glance. The Philistines 
were ranged along the side of the 
ridge on which the ruins of Shochoh 
stand, not far from that place, bnt ex- 
tending from it towards Azekah, which 
I would identify with Tell Zakarfya, 
the conspicuoTis truncated hill 2 m. to 
the N.W. on the same side of the val- 
ley. The Israelites under Saul occu- 
pied a good position on the opposite 
ridge. Between the two annies was 
the valley, then called EUsh from its 
'*Terebin^" trees, and now Burnt from 
its ** Acacias." Down the L bank 
strode the haugfa^ Goliath, one of the 
last of that race of giants that had long 
been the terror of the Israelites. His 
polished armour and brasen shield 
and helmet glittered in the sunbeams 
as he advanced across the valley. The 
eyes of all Israel were upon him, 
when day after day for* 40 days he 
cried to the Irembling troops above, 
" I defy the armies of Israel ; give me 
a man that we may fight together." 
At last David arrived in the camp with 
a supply of provisions for his three 
brothers, who were soldiers of Saul. 
He heard the defiance of Goliath, and 
resolved to meet him. His brothers 
very naturally sneered at his presump- 
tion ; and even Saul tried to dissuade 
him with kind words — " Thou art not 
able to go against this Philistine to 
fight witii him; for thou art but a 
youth, and he a man of war from his 
youth." But he was neither daunted 
nor discouraged ; he felt that a greater 
than man was on his side. He even 
refused proffered armour and weapons ; 
and with his sling and his staff and 
his shepherd's bag he came ^rlessly 
down ttie hill-side. Reaching the diy 
torrent-bed, he carefully selected five 
smooth stones and put them in his 
bag; the traveller will still see that 
he had ample choice. Thus equipped 
he advanced to meet his foe. It was 
an anxious moment for the Israelites. 
The chances of armour, weapons, ex- 
perience, bodily strength, were all 
against their champion. There was 



not perhaps a single heart that fbrob- 
bed calmly, save his who, to all ap- 
pearance, was in greatest danger. 
"Am I a dog?" said the Philistine, 
looking at Detvid s boyish &C6 and 
simple equipments, that thou comest 
to me with staves?" "I come to 
thee," replied the youth, " in tbe name 
of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, whom thou luust 
defied." The result is well known. 
6k>Iiath feU, his brain pierced by a 
stone from the shepherd's sling. His 
own sword was employed to behead 
him, and was laid up as a trophy in 
Israel for many a year itfterward. 
When the Philistines saw that their 
champion was killed, they were scdsEed 
with a sudden panic and fied. The 
Israelites raised a shout of triumph, 
and immediately started in pursuit. 
It was no regular retreat, like that of 
a modem army which has suffered a 
repulse — suchfthings were unknown 
then, as they are uz&nown now among 
undii9ciplined troops. It was a rout; 
a complete Muve qui petd — every one 
making for his own city. The Phi- 
listines seem to have been chiefly 
from Gath and Ekron ; or at least tibese 
were the strong cities to which they 
fled for safety. They were both, as 
we shall see, in the same direction 
(N.W.); and the Israelites foUowed 
closely, cuttmg them down to their 
very gates. (1 Sam. xvii.) 

Our route now leads us nearly along 
the track of the fugitive Philistines. 
A ride of f h. down the green valley 
of Elah brings us to the base of a 
singular hiU, forming one of the most 
strudng features in the whole dis- 
trict. Its sides axe very steep, but 
everywhere cultivated in little nar- 
row terraces that encircle them like 
stairs ; the top is flat, and seems 
partly artificial. The delicate green 
of the grain and grass during spring 
contrasts well with the dark brown 
copse of the lower hills and ridges 
around. The hill rises abruptly on 
the left bank of the vallev, its base 
even projecting into it, and causing a 
graceful curve. This is TeU Zakariya, 
and, as I stated above, may probably 
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be the site of the ancient city of 
AzEKAH. The Philistines encamped 
on the ridge between Shochoh and 
Azelnh, haying the Talley of Elah in 
front of them. The site of Bhochoh 
is known, the valley of Elah is known 
too; there cannot, therefore, be a 
doubt that it was along the ridge on 
the leffc bank of Wady es-Smnt that 
the Philistines took np their position. 
And here, on that ridge, about 2 m. 
from the rains of Shochoh, is a hiU, 
evidently the site of an ancient oily. 
The name, it is true, is not the same ; 
but we might easily sujqpose the He- 
brew 'Azekah changed in time into the 
more familiar Zakariya, Aoekah was 
one of the strongest cities in this re- 
gion, being able to withstand for a 
time the power of the Babylonians, 
rjer. xxxiv. 7.) Tell Zakarlya, if 
fortified, could be defended by a hajid- 
ful of men against an army. 

The ascent is somewhat steep and 
difficult ; but the glorious view amply 
repays one. The whole valley of 
Elah is before us, emerging from the 
dark mountains of Jud»a on the 
S.E.; sweeping along in gracefdl 
ereen curves past the base of the 
hill at our feet ; and then onward to 
the N.W., till it opens out into the 
great plain. Just at the north-west- 
em base of the tell is the head of 
another valley, separated from Wady 
es-Sumt by a low narrow wooded 
ridge. This valley, green and beauti- 
ful as its sister, winds away westward, 
^st tlie very conspicuous hill called 
Tell es-S&fieh, 3 m. distant, on the 
side of the plain. The summit of 
T^ Zakailya is a flat area about 200 
yeuxls in diameter, now cultivated, but 
encmnbered here and there with old 
stones and rubbish. On the northern 
side of the hill a little below the 
summit are some mins and caves, 
such as are met with at almost all the 
ancient sites in this region. 

The identification of Azekah en- 
ables us to fix the scene of another 
very remarkable event in Jewish his- 
tory. After defeating the Amorites 
at Gibeon, Joshua pursued them down 
the pass of Bethhoron, and along the 
boioers of the plain ** to Azekah and 



Makkedah." (Josh. x. 10.) Hotly 
pressed bv the Israelites, the fugitives 
seem to nave made for JarmuOiy the 
nearest of the five aUied cities. It is 
yonder on the top of the rid&^e, about 
2 m. E. of where we stand. They 
had got up this valley of Elah as far 
as Azekah and Makkedah. Here the 
5 kings, wearied by the lon^ pursuit, 
and seeing the foe close behmd them, 
wore unable to ascend the hill to Jar- 
muth, and therefore hid themselves 
in a cave at Makkedah. The site is 
unknown, but it could not have been 
far distant from Azekah. On the rt. 
bank of Wady es-Sumt, about 1 m. 
above the teU, is a ruin called el- 
Elediah, answering to the position, and 
bearing some resemblance to the name, 
of Makkedah. Joshua shut up the 
cave, placed a strong guard over it, 
and then followed the Amorites to 
the very gates of ti^eir fortified cities. 
Retumm^ to Makkedah, the Israelites 
encamped there, and we may safely 
assume that their camp was pitched 
in this valley of Elah. The 5 kings 
were brought out of the cave, handed 
on 5 trees, and their dead bodies 
thrown back into the cave again. 
(Josh. X. 16-27.) Makkedah was af- 
terwards captured and its people ex- 
terminated. From thence the Israel- 
ites marched to Libnah, a site still 
imknown, but apparently on the bor- 
ders of the plain to the S.W. 

About 2^ m. S.-by-W. of Tell Za- 
karlya, among the low dark hills, is 
the small village of Deir Dubbdn, " the 
Convent of Ihe Fly," beside which 
axe some remarkable caverns. S. of 
the village are several irregular pits 
15 to 20 feet deep, with arched pas- 
sages in their sides leading into large 
circular chambers excavated in the 
chalky rock, varying from 10 to 20 ft, 
in diameter, and having high domed 
roofs, with an aperture at the top to 
admit the light. " These apartments^'* 
gays Dr. Kobinson, "are mostiy in 
clusters, 3 or 4 together, communi- 
cating with each other. Around one 
pit towards the S.W. we found 16 
such apartments thus connected, form- 
ing a sort of labvrinth. They are all 
h^wu very regularly; but many are 
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partiiT broken down; and it is not im- 
i)O0flible that the pita themselves may 
have been causea by the falling in of 
similar domes. Some of the apart- 
ments are ornamented, either near the 
bottom or high np, or both, with rows 
of small holes or niches, like pigeon- 
holes, extending qnite around .the 
waU. In the lurgest cluster, in the 
innermost dome, a rough block of the 
limestone has been left standing on 
one side, 10 or 12 ft. high, as if a rude 
pulpit or a pedestal for a statue. In 
the same apartment are several crosses 
cut in the wall ; and in another of the 
same suite are several very old Cufic 
inscriptions, one of which is quite 
long. These caves ought to be care- 
fidly searched for inscriptions ; and all 
found, in whatever character, ought 
to be copied. The probable origin 
and object of such remarkable exca- 
vations I shall refer to below in con- 
nexion with Beit Jibrin, which is 
about 1} h. S. of Deir Dubbftn. 

Descending from Tell Zakaiiya 
westward, we pass through the olive- 
groves which surround the little vil- 
lage of Ajjiir ; and then turn to the 
rt. into the green valley above re- 
ferred to. Down this we wind through 
verdsmt corn-fields, having on each 
side low ridges and rounded hills, 
thickly covered with dark brown 
shrubbery. The wady widens as we 
advance ; the little hills become still 
less ; and the great plain in front, at 
first seen like a vista, gradually opens 
up.' In about 1 h. 20 min. we reach 
Tell es-Safieh. 



TeU es-Sdfieh, Gath.— This conspi- 
cuous tell stands on the side of the 
plain of Philistia— the Shefiidah of 
the Bible (Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. x. 40, 
XV. 33, &c. ; where it is translated " tlie 
Vale," or " Valley ")— which extends 
westward to the sea ; while eastward 
are the low dark hills that run along 
the base of the mountains of Judah. 
The tell is irregular in form, its sum- I 
mit rising about 100 ft. above the 
ridge that joins it on the E., and per- 
haps 200 over the plain that sweeps ! 



its western base. On the top are the 
foundations of an old castle, and 
among them a modem wely; and 
members of hewn stones may be seen 
built up in the walls of the little ter- 
races along the sides. On the N.E. 
is a prmecting shoulder, 50 or 60 ft 
lower than tiie summit; its eddes, 
which seem to have been sca^>ed, 
break down in a steep smooth declivity 
to the valley along which we came 
from the £. Here too are traces of 
old buildings; and here is situated 
the modem village, which extends 
along the whole northern face of ihe 
tell to another rocky projection on 
the W. In the walls of tiie houses 
are many old stones, and two lime- 
stone columns still stand away at the 
western extremity. Around tiie sides 
of the hill, especially on the S., I ob- 
served many lar^e cisterns hewn in 
the rock. The view &om the summit 
is most extensive. The whole plain 
is before us, running away in gentle 
undulations fiir to the N. and S., 
patched with large green fields of 
waving com and red fidlow land; 
with here and there a little gray vil- 
lage, and oftener a desolate ruin. On 
the S.W. the white downs of Gkiza 
and Ascalon nungle on the horizon 
with the glittering waves of the Me- 
diterranean. On the W. is the little 
hiU of Ashdod, dark with olive-groves ; 
£Gui;her to the rt is Ekron ; and fiatrther 
still, fJEur beyond it, the white tower of 
Bamleh. The mountains of Judasa 
rise up on the E., in dark, broken 
masses. Almost ever^ peak is crowned 
with village or ruin, whose name 
carries us away thousands of years 
back. 

A careftil examination of the com- 
manding position of this tell, of the 
ruins still existing upon it in spite of 
the industry of tiie' peasants* and of 
the large subterranean reservoirs, 
shows that it is not only a site of high 
antiquity, but of great strength and 
importance. It is such a position, 
in fact, as would form, when fortified, 
the key of Philistia. Yet the name 
suggests no place of note ; except in- 
deed we adopt the supposition of Dr. 
Bobinson, that it bears some relation 
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to the valley of Zephctthcfh, where Asa 
defeated the army of Zeiah the Ethio- 
pian. (2 Ohron. xiv. 10.) During the 
time of the crusades Tell es-S&fieh 
became celebrated. About the year 
1138, shortly after the rebuilding of 
the old castle of Beit Jibrin, king 
Fulco erected on this hill a fort to 
check the forays of the Muslem gar- 
rison of Ascalon. It became known 
among Franks by the name of Blanche - 
garde. It was captured and disman- 
tled by Saladin in 1191 ; but Richard 
of England rebuilt it the following 
year. The plain around it was the 
scene of many of those " moTUig in- 
cidents," and ** hairbreadth 'scapes" 
which invest the life of Bichard with 
all the charms of romance. On one 
occasion, on the eve of St. Thomas, 
he started from Bamleh with a feeble 
escort and rode across the plain to- 
wards this castle. Saladin had, at 
nearly the same moment, despatohed 
300 of his choicest troops to the same 
place; and the king by the merest 
accident escaped falling into th^ir 
hands. On a subsequent occasion, as 
he was wandering over the coimtry 
between Blanch^arde and Gaza, he 
-^vas attacked suddenly by a large 
party of Saracens; after a terrible 
struggle, during which many of his 
assailants were cut down, he succeeded 
in disarming 5 and marching them 
oif prisoners. About the same time 
he went to pass the night in a neigh- 
bouring village, with a few faitMul 
followers. Aner they had retired to 
rest the place was surrounded by the 
enemy. Bichard was the first to leap 
from his bed, and, only taking time 
to grasp sword and shield, attacked the 
enemy, killed 4 of them, and captured 
7 ! These little incidents make the 
countiT round this old fortress classic 
ground to the English traveller. 

But Tell es-S&fieh has a higher 
claim upon our attention than ail 
** that romance of many-coloured life 
which Fortune pours round the Cru- 
saders " could give it. A careful exa- 
mination of the several passag^es of 
Scripture in which the royal city of 
Gath is mentioned forces me to the 
conclusion that its edto must be looked 



for near this spot, and it is, therefore, 
highly probable that it stood on this 
very hill. Gkitii occupied a strong po- 
sition (2 Chron. xi. 8) on the border 
between Judah and Philistia (1 Sam. 
xxi. 10 ; 1 Ohron. xviii. 1) ; and from 
its strength and resources, forming the 
key of Iwth countries, it was the scene 
of long and bloody struggles, and 
was often captured and recaptured. 
(2 Chron. xi. 8, xxvi. 6 ; 2 Kings xii. 17 ; 
Amos vi. 2.) We learn, too, that it 
was not far from Socoh and Adullam 
(2 Chron. xi. 8), and that it stood on 
the way leading from tiie former to- 
ward Ekron ; for when the PhiUstines 
fled on the death of Goliath, Saul pur- 
sued them **hy the way of SJuiaraim, 
even tmto Ga/th and imto Ekron."* The 
Philistines probably fled down the 
very valley through which we have 
come from Tell Zakariya; it was 
their natural route from the ridge on 
which they were encamped to the 
Shephelah ("valley") and to Ekron. 
(1 Bam. xvii. 1, 52.) These various 
notices combine in pointing to Tell 
es-Sdfleh as the site of Gath. And 
there is still another passage of Scrip- 
ture history also tending to the same 
conclusion. When the Ark was cap- 
tured by the Philistines it was taken 
to the Temple of Dagon at Ashdod ; 
but the inhabitants, when smitten with 
the plague, sent it to Gath ; and tiie 
Gittites, for a sunilar reason, forwarded 
it to Ekron. (1 Sam. v.) These facts 
show that Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron 
were not far distant from each othe^; 
and probably that Gkith was nearer 
Ashdod than any of the other royal 
cities. Now Ashdod is about 10 m. 
W. of Tell es-S&fieh, and Ekron the 
same distance N. by W. of the latter. 
The statements of most of the early 
geographers as to the position of Gath 
are not only confused but contradic- 
tory, probably in some measure owing 
to the fiekct that there was more than 
one place of the same name. But 
there is one very clear and definitive 
notice ^ven by Eusebius, and trans- 
lated without comment or change — 
an unusual thing — by Jerome. It is 
as follows: "Gath, from which the 
Anakim and Philistians were not ex- 
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termioaied, is now a village leen by 
BQofa as go from Eleathermiolis to 
Dioflpolifl, at about the flfit mile- 
Btone." (Onom. s. y. €Mh,) The road 
from ElentheropoUs, now Beit Jibitn, 
to Dioepolis or Lydda, must have 
passed some distance to the E. of this 
tell, which would be distinctly seen 
on the left at about the 5th m^ juat 
as Eusebius says. 

The ravages of war to which Oath 
was so often exposed appear to have 
spoiled it, at a compamtiyely early pe- 
riod, of its former gloir, as it is not 
enumerated by the later prophets 
along with the other royal cities of 
PhiUstia (Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 5, 6). 
It is fiunilii^ to us, however, from 
childhood, as the home of Goliath 
(1 Sam. xvii. 4), and the scene of one of 
tiie most romantic incidents in the life 
of David, which will be read here with 
new interest (1 Sam. xxi. 10-15). When 
David fled frt>m Saul at Gibeah, he 
went first to the high-priest Abimelech 
at Nob, and got from him a supply of 
food and the sword of Goliath. Con- 
tinuing his flight, he rashly came to 
Gatb, Goliath's own city, in the hope, 
doubtless, that he would not be re- 
cognised ; and that, as a fugitive frxnn 
Saul's court, he would be welcomed. 
The Philistines knew him at once, 
and his fate i^peared to be sealed. 
David, however, among othei^ quali- 
ties, was an accomplished actor. 
Peifect coolness and fertility of .re- 
source, in circumstances of the most 
imminent danger, were prominent cha- 
racteristics of his mind. On hearing 
the accusation of the Philistines, ** he 
feigned himself mad in their hands.'* 
He "scrabbled on the doors of the 
gate, and let his spittie &11 down upon 
his beard," something like a modem 
Dervfkh. Madmen are privileged in 
the East now, just as they appear to 
have been then. David's acting saved 
his life ; and, embracing a favourable 
opportunity, he fled to the cave of 
Aaullam. One sees how easy it was 
to escape when once without the walls 
of this border city. The wooded hills 
and secluded valleys adjoining it on 
the E. afford a ready asylum to the 
fugitive. A few years later David 



returned to this city ; but he was then 
so fcffmidable, either as frdend or foe, 
that the Philistine princes thought it 
most politic to grant him an asylum 
amon^ them; and accordingly they 
gave liim the town of Ziklag, situated 
somewhere southward, on the borders 
of the desert (Josh. xv. 21, 31 ; Neb. 
xi. 28\ His residence in their land 
sainea him manv friends, even among 
his hereditary K>es, who were true to 
him when his own son rebelled ; and 
there are few more striking examples 
of devoted attachment in ttie page of 
history than that of lUai the GitHte 
(2 Sam. XV. 1^22). 

From Tell efrSftfieh we torn south- 
ward to Beit Jibrin. The road is 
somewhat rough and rugged — now 
crossing low stony ridges darkened 
with buiah and bramble, and now wind- 
ing through little valleys and basins 
green with com. Here and there, in 
tibe limestone rocks, are the dark open- 
ings to immense caves, generally re- 
sembling those above described at 
Deir Dubbftn. 50 min. bring us to 
Dhikrm, a poor village, situated on 
the side of a shallow wady, among 
bare, smooth rocks. Security has evi- 
dentiy been studied more than beauty 
or convenience in the site, for there 
are creen vales and smooth edopes not 
&r distant. Fig and olive trees are 
here abundant ; but the most interest- 
ing objects are the enormous caverns 
—one sees them on every side; and 
in ridinff along, the ground has that 
dull holK>w sound which indicates that 
all below is excavated. Just <m 
the N. of . the village a number of 
these subterranean chambers have 
been converted into cisterns, which now 
afford an abundant supplv of water to 
the inhabitants and their flocks. On a 
high bank on the S. side of the vil- 
lage is a little round tower, very 
rudely built of large rough stones, 
with loopholes : this is the citadel of 
Dhikrtn, and, humble as it seems, it 
has stood mc^re than one haid siege. 
In tiie summer of 1856 it was tiie 
scene of a contest which, for detei^ 
mined gallantry, would do honour to 
any land. While almost the whole 
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male population were employed in ga- 
thering in their haryest on the distant 
plain, a party of some 50 Tifthah 
Arabs, half on dromedaries and half 
on horses, attacked the village. The 
shepherds had seen them in the dis- 
tance, and had just time to hnrry their 
flocks in among the narrow crooked 
lanes and little conrts of the houses. 
They themselyes, 9 in number, mshed 
into their tower, nnslung their long 
gnns, and prepared for defence, while 
the women and children took reAige 
in a large oayem adjoining. The ap- 
proach to One village is difficult for 
horsemen; but the Arabs advanced, 
sore of an easy prey. A shot from the 
tower stmck their leader, and, though 
the wotmd was but slight, he was 
obliged to retire. Others advanced to 
the same spot, but one of their horses 
was shot dead. They now went round to 
the £. side, where the ground is com- 
paratively good, and approached in a 
dense body ; but a wellniirected volley 
was poured in among them, and sevend 
horses and men were brought to the 
ground. Again and again they came 
on, but the shepherds received them 
with such a sharp fire that in the end 
they retreated as if determined to 
abandon the enterprise. The few shep- 
herds raised a shout of triumph ; and 
the women, rushing out of the cavern, 
joined them with their shrill cries; 
but it was not long till every cry and 
shout was hushed to silence. The 
Arabs were observed deliberately to dis- 
mount from their horses and dromeda- 
ries, and picket them beyond the range 
of musketry. The wounded were 
brought in and left with a few oihers 
as guards. The old matchlocks — for 
some 12 or 15 of the dromedary men 
carried these weapons — were fresh 
primed. After a brief consultation 
they formed themselves into 2 divi- 
sions — one took the road to the village, 
and the other, and much the larger, 
went round by the E., evidently with 
the intention of attaddng the litfle 
tower. The shepherds saw all this, 
and made ready for a bold defence. 
The women cheered them, and some 8 
or 10 of the strongest filled their 
i^rons with stones and threw them 



into the rude citadel ; then ruiming 
down to a neighbouring house, they 
armed themseves with clubs, shovels, 
and whatever other weapon came 
to hand, and afterwards joined the 
men. There was now a moment of in» 
tense anxiety. The Arabs were seen to 
crawl alone under shelter of rocks, and 
banks, and bushes ; but at last, on a 
given signal, they rose up and rushed 
towards the tower, firing their match- 
locks as ;the;|r advanced. Not a shot 
was heard m return till the whole 
body were withm 20 vds. Then 5 of the 
shepherds fired and 5 of the Arabs 
immediately fell ; the others stopped, 
and in a moment were saluted by a 
shower of stones from the women: 
they turned to fly, but their leader, 
drawing his sword, urged them for- 
ward. On reaching the side of the 
little fortress 3 more shots were poured 
in among them with deadly effect. 
The leader, however, scaled the rude 
wall, and was in the act of drawing a 
pistol to fire down on those witmn, 
when a woman felled him to the earth 
with a blow of a club. Another Arab, 
equally courageous, shared the same 
fiite, and the rest fied in disorder. The 
other band had in the mean time pe- 
netrated the village, and were driving 
off the flocks; but a few shots dis- 
persed them too, not however until in 
revenge they had fired 2 of the houses. 
The bold-hearted women now ran out 
of the cave and tower, and, heedless of 
random shots poured in upon them 
from a distance, succeeded in extin- 
guishing the flames. 



Beit Jibrtn, Eleutheropolis, or 
Betbogabrts, is 1 hr. 10 min. from 
Dhikrln. The village is situated in a 
little nook in the side of a long green 
valley which lis shut in by low hills 
and ridges, partially covered with dark 
copse. The ancient ruins are of con- 
siderable extent : they consist of the 
remains of a strong fortress, standing 
within an irregular enclosure encom* 
passed by a massive wall of large 
squared stones uncemented. A greater 
part of this outer wall is completely 
ruinous ; but the N. side, which 
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ddrU the bank of a little ravine, is 
still several feet high. Along it on 
the inside, toward the W., is a range of 
vaults, with round arches, of the same 
age as the wall itself. They are now 
nearly covered up by accumulations 
of rubbish, though some of them are 
occupied as stores and even dwellings. 
The length of this enclosure is about 
600 ft^ and its breadth was perhaps 
the same. Within the area thus formed 
are the ruins of a castle of the same 
date, but subsequently repcdred. An 
Arabic inscription over tiie gateway 
bears the date a.h. 958 (a.d. 1551). 
The castle is near 200 ft square. The 
whole interior is filled with arches and 
vaults— some of them now inaccessible 
from the vast masses of superincum- 
bent ruins. Alon^ the S. side are the 
walls and part of the groined roof of a 
fine old cbftpel. Several marble shafts 
and huge neaps of hewn stones en- 
cimiber the interior and the surround- 
ing area. The houses of the village 
lie close to the castle on the W. and 
S., extending 200 or 300 jrds. up the 
declivity formed by the junction of 
the ravine from the £. with tiie main 
valley which runs nearly from S. to N. 
A few of the houses are large and sub- 
stantial, belon^g to a celebrated far 
mily of sheikhs called Beit 'Az&zeh. 
This femily ruled the district for cen- 
turies, but were greatly humbled by 
Ibrahim Pasha in consequence of their 
connexion with the rebellion of 1834. 
The weakness of tiie Turkish govern- 
ment is now ^ving them an opportn- 
nitjjr of regaining their influence, and 
sad complaints were made to me, 
during the present year (1857), of their 
rapacity. 

Going up the ravine eastward for 
200 yaras or so, we find other massive 
foundations along the S. bank; and 
a beautifully buUt well, apparently of 
the Boman age, opposite them on the 
N. bank. It still contains water, 
though at a depth of 60 or 70 ft. — 
whether spring or rain water I did not 
learn. 

Such are the remains of the old city 
itself; but we have other antiquities 
before us far more interesting. The 
main valley, as has been stated comes 



down from the S. between, low ridges 
of soft limestone, which here smd 
there rises in white masses over the 
dark shrubs. The bottom is covered 
with CTeen fields, dotted with vener- 
able olives. A guide from the village 
will conduct us a few hundred ytuds up 
this vaUey, and then point out on the 
western bank the entrance to some 
most remarkable caves — unique in 
character, and unequalled in extent 
by any in Syria. They bear some 
resemblance to those at Deir Dubban, 
described above ; but they are much 
larger, and of more careful workman- 
ship. " Besides domes,'* says Dr. 
Bobinson, ** there are here also long 
arched rooms, with the walls in gene- 
ral cut quite smooth. One of these 
was nearly 100 ft. in lengtii ; having 
along its sides, about 10 ft. from the 
floor, a line of ornamental work like 
a cornice. On one side lower down 
were two niches at some distance 
apart, which seemed once to have had 
images standing in them; but the 
stone was too much decayed to de- 
termine with certainty. These apart- 
ments are all lighted by openings 
from above. The entrance to the 
whole range of caverns is by a broad 
arched passage of some elevation, and 
we were surprised at the taste and 
skiU displayed in the workmanship." 
On the opposite side of the valley, a 
little higher up, we come to others 
still more extensive — occupying, in 
fact, almost the whole interior of the 
ridge. Here are long ranges of vast 
bell-shaped chambers — some of them 
70 ft. in diameter and 60 high — con- 
nected by arched doorways, and wind- 
ing subterranean passages. A few are 
entirely dark; but most of them are 
lighted by a circular aperture at the 
top. Side chambers, like galleries, 
may occasionally be seen, opening 
high up in the wall, and pierced with 
arched recesses like those of an an- 
cient tomb. In one cave is a sniall 
fountain, with two short Cufic inscrip- 
tions beside it ; and in another I saw 
on the domed roof figures €uid rude 
characters ap^^renUy resembling those 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions; but the 
light was too dim to copy them. At 
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one place the roofs of a range of them 
have partially fallen in, breaking 
down here and there the thin rocky 
partitions. The appearance of the 
caves here is singularly -wild and 
grand — huge fragments of arched rock 
stretching out far overhead from the 
sides, as if upheld by some unseen 
hand — jagged fissures and breaks 
through which the sunlight streams, 
veiled here and there by the branch 
of a tree or long straggling brambles 
— vistas, long and gloomy, through 
arched door and broken waU. Yirgil 
might have taken them as models tor 
his caves of ^olus. 

Leaving these, and passing the nar- 
row openings of others, we go on to 
a picturesque juin, situated near the 
head of the valley, about 1 m. from 
Beit Jibrfn. This is the Church of 
Bt. Anne. Only the eastern end now 
stands, including the niche of the 
great altar and ^t of a side chapel ; 
but the entire foundations can be 
traced. The style of architecture is 
chaste and massive. In the rocks 
around are immense caverns, similar 
to those already described ; and in the 
bottom of the valley are the prostrate 
ruins of a small village. 

Just opposite the Church of St. 
Anne, on the W. side of the wady, is 
a white tell, in shape a truncated cone, 
regular in outline, as if formed— as is 
probable— by the hand of man. It is 
evidently an ancient site, and we ac- 
cordingly proceed to examine it. The 
easiest way is round the head of the 
valley ; and here we find another re- 
markable set of caverns, now con- 
verted into cisterns, and filled witl| 
good water. Beyond these, at the 
foot of the tell, are rock-tombs, one of 
v^'hich is 50 ft. long and 20 wide, with 
ranges of recesses on each side for 
bodies. The tell is composed of soft 
cretaceous limestone; its fiat top is 
about 200 yards in diameter. In se- 
veral places round the sides are foun- 
dations of hewn stones, and other 
traces of old buildings, among which 
we observe the entrances to immeme 
caverns whidt occupy the whole interior 
of the hill. The following account of 
those to which we enter on the W. 



side . is given by Dr. Bobinson : 
*' Lighting several candles, we entered 
by a narrow and difficult passage 
from a pit overgrown with briers, and 
found ourselves in a dark labyrinth 
of galleries and apartments, all cut 
from the solid rock, and occupying the 
bowels of the hill. Here were some 
dome -shaped chambers as before; 
others were extensive rooms, with 
roofs supported by columns of the 
same rock left in excavating ; and all 
were connected with each other by 
passages apparently without order or 
plan. Several other apartments were 
still more singular. These were also 
in the form of tall domes, 20 ft. or 
more in diameter, and from 20 to 30 
high; they were entered by a door 
near the top, from which a staircase 
cut in the same rock wound down 
around the wall to the bottom. We 
descended into several of the rooms ; 
but foimd nothiuj? at the bottom and 
no appearance of any other door or 
passage. We could discover no trace 
of inscriptions ; nor anything, indeed, 
which might afford the slightest clue 
for unravelling the mystery in which 
the history and object of these re- 
markable excavations are enveloped." 
There are several other clusters open- 
ing from the S. and E. sides, which 
I partially explored ; though, not hav- 
ing a threao, which is essential to 
one's safety amid such a labyrinth of 
passages and doors, I was afraid to 
pene^te to the end of any of them. 
These are unquestionably the most 
remarkable excavations in Syria ; and 
almost rival the Catacombs of Bome. 
They are wholly different in style and 
form from the rock -tombs of Jeru- 
salem and the erottoes of Petra. It is 
to be hoped that some patient anti- 
quary wul ere long undertake the 
ta^ of a thorough exploration; and, 
perhaps, bring to light some relic or 
inscription tending to clear up their 
origin and history. After a few words 
on the history of Beit Jibiin, and this 
singular teU, I shall state the most 
probable theory as to the origin of 
these caverns. 

The history of Beit Jtbrin, when 
compared with that of other sites of 
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far \em note around it, may be re- 
garded as modem. Bttogabra^ "the 
House of Gabra or Ghibrael," was the 
origuial name, and is first mentioned 
by JPtolemy in the beginning of the 
2nd oenty. ; and again in the Peutinger 
Toblei somewhat later. Its new name, 
EletUheropolU, "Free City," first oc- 
curs upon coins in the time of 8ep- 
timius Severus (a.d. 202-3). That 
emperor, during his visit to Palestine, 
oomerred important privileges on se- 
veral cities ; and this was one of the 
number. Eusebius is the first writer 
who mentions Eleutheropolis ; which 
was in his time the capital of a large 
province, and one of the most flou- 
rishing places in Palestine. It was 
the seat of a bishop, and was so 
well known as to be taken as a 
central point from which the posi- 
tions of more than 20 other towns 
were determined. Epiphanitu, the 
author of the work *I)e Ponderibus 
et Mensuris,* and one of the most 
energetic opponents of the heresies of 
Origen, was bom in a village 3 m. 
from this city, in the beginning of the 
4lJi centy., and is hence often called 
an Eleutheropolitan. In the year 796, 
little more ttien 1^ centy. after the 
conquest of Syria by the Muslems, 
Eleutheropolis, hitheito so prosperous, 
was razed to the ground and left com- 
pletely desolate. The Greek lan- 
guage now gave place to the Arabic ; 
and Eleutheropolis lost its proud 
name and its prouder rank together. 
Like so many other cities, the old 
name, which had probably never been 
lost by the peasantry, was revived 
among writers ; and we thus find Bei- 
geberin, or some form like it, con- 
stantly in use after the 8th centy. In 
the 12th centy. the Orusaders found 
the place in ruins, and built a fortress 
on the old foundations to check the 
incursions of the Muslem garrison of 
Ascalon ; the remains of this fortress, 
and the chapel connected with it, are 
those above described. Its defence 
was intrusted to the Knights Hos- 
pitallers. After the fatal battle of 
Hattin, and the capture of Ascalon by 
Saladin in 1187. Beit Jibrin fell into 
the hands of tiie Saracens. It was 



retaken b^ king Itichard of England, 
and remamed 50 years in the hands 
of the Pranks. It was finally subdued 
by Bibars; and has since, like 1000 
other places, crumbled to ruin under 
the blight of Mohammedan rule. 

Two traditions have found a •* local 
habitation " at Beit Jibrin. The first 
is that which places here the miracu- 
lous fountain which sprang from the 
jaw-bone Samson wielded with such 
success against the Philistines. (^Jud. 
XV. 14-20.) Antoninus Martyr in the 
7tii centy. says the fountain or Samson 
was still pointed out at Eleuthero- 
polis; and the tradition remained in 
the Greek Church, though the site of 
the ci^ was forgotten. The other 
legend a{^>ears to be* of an earlier 
date. In a life of Ananias, an al- 
leged saint and martyr of the Ist 
centy., it is affirmed that he was first 
one of tiie 70 disciples ; then bishop 
of Damascus, where he restored Paul a 
sight (Acts ix. 17); then a noted 
worker of countless miracles at this 
city of Eleutheropolis; and finaUy a 
msurtyr in Damascus. 

Kot fax from Eleutheropolis vras si- 
tuated the ancient Mareshah, enume- 
rated by Joshua among the cities of 
the plain of Judah (Josh. xv. 44), and 
subsequently fortified, with numerous 
others, by Rehoboam. (2 Ghron. xi. 
8.) Eusebius states that in his iame 
its ruins were shown in the 2nd m. from 
Eleutheropolis. This tstct has led 
Dr. Robinson to identify it with the 
singular tell near the Church of Si 
Anne. IJ m. from the dty. If this 
yiew be correct, then the valley lead- 
ing up to it from Beit Jibrtn must 
have been the scene of the great 
battle between the Israelites and 
Ethiopians. We read in 2 Chron. xiv., 
that Asa had an army of 580,000 men 
out of Judah 'and Benjamin; "and 
there came out against them Zerah 
the Ethiopian, with an host of a thou- 
sand thousand, and three hundred 
chariots; and came unto Mareshah. 
Then Asa went out against him, and 
th^ set the battle in array in the 
valley of Zephathah, at Mareshah." 
The vast army of Zerah was soon 
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routed, and the victorious IsraeliteB 
pursued them to Gerar. 

The Caves, — It appears from history 
that during the Babylonish captivity 
the Edomites overran and occupied 
the whole soutiiem region of Pales- 
tine, which is for this reason frequently 
called by Josephus Idimiea. Judas 
Maccabsdus took from the Idmneans 
Hebron, Marissa (or Mareshah), and 
Ashdod; and John Hyrcanns, after 
again capturing Dora and Marissa, 
compelled the Idumean inhabitants to 
conn)rm to the Jewish laws. Jerome 
calls the Idmneteins Horitee, and says 
they dwelt within the borders of 
Meutheropolis. Now it is well known 
that the aborigines of Idumea proper 
were actually Horites, that is IW 
glodiftes, "dwellers in caves^" who, 
though subdued by the Edomites, 
continued to live among them, and 
apparently united with them, so as to 
form one people. Jerome further in- 
fonns us that Idumea, under which 
name he includes the whole country 
from the plain of Philistia to the 
mountains of Edom, was fuU of ha- 
bitations in eaves^-^e people prefer- 
ring them, both because of tiieir secu- 
rity, and coolness during the heat of 
summer. Dr. Robinson suggests that 
the caves round Beit Jibrtn, Deir 
DubbAn, and other viUages in this 
district; may have been me work of 
Idumean Troglodytes. This view at* 
taches to these caverns still additional 
interest, connecting them with the ex- 
cavations in the valley of Petra, 



Hebboh to Eleuthebopolxb. 

Some travellers may wish to make 
their way into Philisida by Hebron, 
and I shall, therefore, in this place 
trace the route from thence to Beit 
Jibrf n — the distance being 6 h. For 
the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, 
and a description of the latter town, 
see Btes. 7 and 6. 

There are two roads from Hebron 
to Beit Jibrtn — a northern passing 
near TerkOmieh, the ancient Trtco- 



mias ; and a southern by Tefi^h and 
Idhna. We shall take the latter, as the 
former will come in on the way from 
Hebron to Ydfa. (Bte. 18.) Leavine 
Hebron, we proceed nearly northward 
up the rich valley of Eshcol, still ce- 
lebrated for its vineyards (Kum. ziii. 
23, 24); and leaving the venerable 
oak in a field to the rt. Ascending 
gently for 10 or 16 min., we' reach the 
summit of a ridge, and one of the 
highest points in Psdestine. Descend- 
ing again gradually, the road to Ter- 
ki£inieh branches to the rt., and we 
advance due W. to Teflfdh, 1 h. 45 min. 
from Hebron. It is an old village 
with the shattered ruins of a fortress 
among the houses. It stands on the 
crest of a ridge, encompassed by 
olives and vineyards. On the N. and 
8. are deep, well-cultivated valleys, 
converging toward the W. and meeting 
at the distance of about 2 m. The 
name and position show this to be 
the site of Beih-Tappudh, (Josh. xv. 
58.) About 3 m. 8. by W. we can 
see from this spot a little wdy crown- 
ing a rocky p^k ; its name is Keby 
NiUi, and it stands close to the vil- 
lage of Ddra, probablv the Adoraim 
of the Bible, one of ue towns forti- 
fied by Behoboam. (2 Chron. xi. 9.) 
Jos^hus mentions it as one of the 
chief stations of the Idmneans during 
their occupation of southern Pales- 
tine; and as captured by Hyrcanus 
along with Blareshah. It was subse- 
quently rebuilt and fortified by Ga- 
bioiiiBk the Boman governor of Syria. 

Prom TeflKlh we descend bv a steep 
zigzag path to the point where the 
two valleys meet. (1 h. 15 min.) A 
road comes down that on the left from 
Diira, 1 h. distant, and another passes 
up tlit on the rt to Taiyibeh, a vil- 
lage 45 min. off. The glen formed 
by the junction of the two is called 
Wady el-Peranj — a name probably 
borrowed from tiie Crusaders. It is 
a deep narrow ravine, with bold rocky 
b anks. Passing down it for } h., we 
emerge from ihe central mountain 
range of Judea beside the little vil- 
lage of Idhna, which stands at their 
western base. Before us is the hill 
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eoontry already referred to, stretch- 
ing away in dark swelling ridges, and 
picturesmie green vales, to the great 
plain of JPhihstia. Here as elsewhere 
it is studded with many villages and 
more ruins. Wady el-Feranj bends 
northward ; and a smaller wady break- 
ing down from the low ridge on the 
W. divides Idhna into 2 q wters and 
into 2 factions headed by 2 families 
of sheikhs, who often lead on their 
followers to bloody skirmishes. The 
old town of Jedna, mentioned by 
Eusebiuie^ probably stood on the top 
of the hill above the northern quar- 
ter ; and here Dr. Robinson picked up 
a handful of marble tessarsB, such as 
is found in almost every ancient site 
in Palestine. Jedna was 6 Bom. m. 
from Eleutheropolis on the roctd to 
Hebron, and thus forms strong cor- 
roborative evidence of the identity of 
Beit Jibrin with the former city. 

The road passes up the glen be- 
tween the 2 rival queers of Idhna ; 
then across a low ridge; and then 
down over rocky ground into a little 
glen, through which it winds west- 
ward. In 45 min. a ruined village 
called Beit 'Alftm occupies a low 
mound to the rt. ; and soon after pass- 
ing it we observe traces of an ancient 
road, and marks of terraces on the 
desolate hill-sides — telling a sad tale 
of former industry and populousness, 
and present desertion and neglect. 
In 45 mih. more we enter the wady 
of Beit Jibrin, pass the old church of 
St. Anne, and soon reach the ruins of 
Eleutheropolis. 



From Beit Jibrin to Gaza is a long 
stage, but, as the road is good and the 
plain level, we may easily ride it in 
8 h. There are 2 routes as far as 
Bureir — the northern leading past 
Zeiteh (1 h. 20 min.), a small ancient 
village on the edge of the plain, and 
Fdlujeh (1 h. 30 min.), a large pros- 
perous village in the centre of a plain 
of great fertility, to Bureir (2 h. 10 
min.) ; the southern by es - Sukka- 
riyeh. There is little difference in 



the length; but as the latter takes 
us past the sites of Eglon and Ladiisk 
we shall follow it. 

From the valley of Beit Jibrin the 
road crosses a series of low hills and 
ridge», in a south-western direction, 
and in 1 h. 10 min. passes the small 
village of el-Kubeibeh, situated on a 
barren stony tell to the left. For 
another hour the country continues 
rocky and undulating; and then we 
emerge on the great plain ; it is not 
so fertile, however, at this place as it 
is farther N. round the singular iso- 
lated hiU of 'Arak el-Menshiyeh, which 
we see in the distance. In ^ h. more 
we come to the deserted village es- 
Sukkariyeh, "the Sugary," — a name 
which seems to imply that the sugar- 
cane was at one time cultivated here ; 
it has, doubtless, taken the place of 
some more ancient appellation, for 
there are, in and around the village, 
foundations of large hewn stones, 
fragments of marble columns, and a 
Corinthian capital — all pointing to an 
age of prosperity. It occupies the 
site probably of some of those old 
cities of the plain {ShephdaK) men- 
ticMied in the book of Jo^ua (ch, xv.). 
50 min. from es-Sukkartyeh is *Ajlan« 
a shapeless mass of ruins covering a 
low round hillock. The name and 
position identify it with Eglon, which 
Joshua captured, and afterwards gave 
to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. x. 36, xii. 
12, XV. 39.) 

Ridipg on over the plain J h. more, 
we reach Urn Ldkis. Here is a low 
flat hill covered with heaps of stones, 
with here and there the fragments of 
a marble shaft. At its south-eastern 
base is an old well, now nearly filled 
with rubbish — watering - troughs and 
pieces of colunms lying in confusioD 
roimd its mouth. The name calls to 
mind another ancient city frequently 
mentioned in Scripture history. After 
the defeat of the Amorites at GibeoD, 
Joshua, as we have seen above, pnr- 
sued them to Azekah and Makke&h : 
from the latter place he marched 
upon Libnah and took it; and from 
Libnah he passed to Lachish^ "and 
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encamped against it and fought 
against it; and the Lord delivered 
Lachish into the hand of Israel. . . . 
And |from Lachish Joshua passed on 
to Eglon, and all Israel with him. . . . 
and they took it the same day^* From 
Eglon he continued his tnimiphant 
march to Hebron. (Josh. x. 29-36.) 
This passage seems to me sufficient 
to show that the present Um L&Ms is, 
as the name would suggest, identical 
with the ancient Lacmsh. If we ad- 
mit the identity of 'Ajltin witii Eglon, 
the other cannot well be denied ; and 
in several other passages of Scripture 
Lachish and Eglon are mentioned in 
siich a way as shows tiiat they were not 
far apart. (See Josh. x. 33 -35, xv. 39, 
xii.ll, 12.) Dr. Robinson, indeed, objects 
to this identification, chiefly upon two 
grounds: FirsU because Lachish must 
have been a place of great strength, 
and there are here no traces of such 
fortifications as might be supposed 
sufficient to resist for a time at least 
the Assyrian army. (2 Kings xviii. 14.) 
But it must be remembered that for 
twenty centuries or more Lachish has 
been a ruin ; and it has long been the 
practice in this land to use ruins as 
quarries. I would refer in reply to 
the case of Ashdod, which stood the 
longest siege on record, and yet now 
it has no more traces of fortifications 
than Um LdJds ; and to that of Jota^ 
pata (Rte. 23), which was strongly for- 
tified in the 1st cent., and yet does 
not retain a trace of its fortifications 
now. Secondt because Eusebius and 
Jerome place Lachish " seven Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis towards the 
south." The words of Eusebius, how- 
ever, are not "towards the south," 
but " southward on the way to Darum " 
— irphs v6rov aviSvT^v €is rh ^oipwfiay ; 
and Jerome's words are simply, in 
septimo miUiario ah EteutheropoU etm- 
tttms Daroman. (Onom. s. v. iMchis,') 
The name Danun is applied by botn 
these authors to a district in the S.W. 
of Palestine. During the Crusades 
there was a fortress erected on the 
ruins of a very old Greek convent 
called Darum, on the coast, a few miles 
S. of Gaza. It will thus be seen that 
the direction of Um L&kis from Eleu- 



theropolis corresponds to Eusebius's 
statement. The distance, it is true, is 
much greater; but the numbers in 
the Onomastioon are often inaccurate. 
Lachish was fortified by Rehoboam 
(2 Ohron. xi. 9), and was afterwards 
besieged by the Assyrians under Sen-, 
nacherib. It was while the Assyrian 
army lay before Lachidi, and the 
neighbouring city Libnah, that the 
remarkable events recorded in 2 Bongs 
xviii. 13-37, and xix., occurred. Then 
Hezekiah sent to Sennacherib the 
humble message — "I have offended; 
return from me; that which thou 
puttest on me will I bear." 300 ta- 
lents of silver and 30 talents of gold 
were demsmded. The royal treasures 
were emptied ; the doors and pillars of 
the Temple were stripped; all that 
could be gathered was sent to Senna- 
cherib; but he was not satisfied. 
Three of his generals were sent to 
Jerusalem to demand immediate, un- 
conditional surrender; the speech of 
Rabshekah, one of the three, is well 
known; but his blasphemy, joined to 
Hezekiah's prayers, saved Israel. He- 
zekiah prayed, "Lord, bow down 
thine ear, and hear the words of Sen- 
nacherib, which hath sent him to re- 
proach tiie hving God." His prayer 
was answered. That very night the 
"angel of the Lord smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians an hundred four- 
score and five thousand.'* The plain 
near Lachish was the scene of that 
fearful act of jud^ent; and here we 
will read with mingled awe and ad- 
miration Byron's noble ode : — 



' The Asqrrian came down like the wolf on the 

fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 

gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars 

on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 

Galilee. ^ 

' Like the leaves of the forest when summer 

is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were 

seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn 

hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and 

strown. 
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« For the Angel of Death spread hit wiogn on 
the blast. 
And Breathed on the liace of the foe aa he 

pasa'd; 
And the ejes of the sleepen wax'd deadly 
lill, 



IchiU 

And their bearta bat < 
ever were BtiU I 



> beaved, and for 



• And there Uy the steed with his nostril all 

wide, 
Bat throagh it there roll'd not the breath of 

hla pride : 
And the foam of his gssping lay white on 

thetarf. 
And cold as the spray of the rodc4)eatiiig 

surf. 

* And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew <mi his brow, and the mat on 

his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners 



The lanoea nnlifted, the tmmpet nablowo. 

" And the widows of Asher are load in their 

wail. 
And the Idols are broke in the temple of 

Baal; 
And the might of the GentUe, nnsmote by 

the sword, 
Hath melted like snow at the ghmce of the 

Lord." 



From XJm LdJdB we continue our 
course nearly due W. across the plain 
to Bureir (45 min.), a large flourish- 
ing village. It has a good well and 
a mrge open tank ; the water is raised 
by a wheel similar to those so com- 
mon in Egypt. ^.Seyeral palm-trees 
and a few willows here relieve some- 
what the bleakness of the scenery; 
and these, with the activity that pre- 
vails, and the signs of industry in the 
fields and gardens, give a look of pros- 
perity to the place. Wady Simsun, 
which drains the whole district round 
Eleutheropolis, winds across the plain 
a little to the S. of the village ; it is 
a broad depression, with a narrow, dry 
torrent-beo, deeply furrowed in the 
soil, runing through its centre. Our 
load now takes a south-westerly di- 
rection along the rt. bank of the wady 
till we get opposite the village of 
Simaim (35 min.J, where we cross the 
torrent-bed. This village stands amid 
a little grove of trees, about J m. N. 
of the road. In ^ h. from Bimsim 
Nijid is a few hundred yards on our L — 
a small wretched-lookmg hamlet, built 



on the side of a low bleak ridge. In 
another i h. Wady Simsim — ^here 1 m. 
in breadth — sweeps round to the rt., 
and, passing Dimreh and Deir Ethneid, 
seen away m front, continues its course 
through white sandy downs to the sea 
near Ascalon. Our road, still going 
S.W., crosses the low broad ridge on 
tiie S. bank of the wady, and descends 
gradually to Beit Hantkn (55 min. 
from Niiid). This littie congregation 
of mud hovels is surrounded by a few 
gardens with formidable fences of 
prickly pear, and is garnished with 
a more Ihan ordinary profusicni of 
squalid women and naked children, 
-^o seem to spend most of their time 
dabbling like ducks in a large tank 
of muddy water. The i^ole scene 
painfdlly reminds one of the valley of 
the NUe. We now cross dia^nally 
another wady or depression, which de- 
clines northward and joins the Simsim 
near Deir Ethneid. Luxuriant corn- 
fields line its banks, extending^south- 
waid as &r as we can see. We soon 
leave it; however, and enter among 
the sand-hills and olive -groves of 
Qasa — the latter the largest and rich- 
est in Palestine, and only surpassed 
in Syria by those of Beyrout and Da- 
mascus. In 1 h. 10 min. from Beit 
HauM we pitch our tents beside the 
ancient city. 

Gaza, now called Ghweeh, is a town 
of some 15,000 Inhab., of whom from 
200 to 300 are Christians and the 
rest Mohammedans. It is situated 
about 8 m. from the sea, with an in- 
tervening belt; some 2 m. wide^ of 
naked huls of drifting sand. On th^ 
S.E. and N. are extensive gardens 
hedged by ^ckly pear, and abound- i 
ing with apricot, mulberry, and pabn 
trees. The rich soil, too, gives splen- ' 
did crops of melons, cucumbers, and 
other vegetables. On the K. and 
N.E., beyond the gardens, is the olive- 
grove above refeired to. On the E. 
a low line of bare hills — they might 
almost be called mounds — divides this 
fertile tract from the great plain ; and 
the highest point is crowned with a 
wely called Mukam el-Mnnt&r. The 
traveller should not faU to visit this 
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wely, as it is only i h.'s walk from the 
town, and it commands a noble view 
of the whole surrounding country. 
From the summit the eye takes in at 
a glance the straggling town below, 
stretching out its suburbs among verd- 
ant orchards ; the white sandy downs 
beyond, threatening to swallow up in 
their resistless progress all vegetation 
and all life ; and me sparkling Medi- 
terranean away on the horizon. On 
the S. is seen the road to Egypt — 
trodden by the Pharaohs thousands 
of years ago — running on, a white me- 
anaering Une, till it disappears in the 
scarcely distinguishable Wady She- 
ri*ah. This wady we can trace by the 
occasional mounds on its banks, and 
the dark depressions of its bed, feit 
across the desert toward Beertheba 
from which it comes ; and we remem- 
ber that in the fine pasture-lands 
along its side tiie patriarchs Abraham 
and Isaac fed their flocks* as the 
Bedawin do still, while they pitched 
their tents at Gerar. (Gen. zx. 1-16 ; 
xxvi. 1, 17.) The adventurous ex- 
plorer, who would undertake a journey 
along it from the sea to Beersheba, 
could scarcely fail to discover the site 
of the old city of Abimelech; for a 
celebrated monastery stood on the 
spot so late as the middle of the 5th 
centy., and its ruins cannot altogether 
have disappeared. On the E. and 
N.E. spreads out the broad undulating 
plain, patched with green and red in 
the foreground, but dissolving into a 
uniform gray in the distance, and 
backed on the horizon by the blue 
mountains of Jud^Ba. There can 
scarcely be a doubt ihat this is the 
hill to the top of which Samson car- 
ried the gates of Gaza, (Jud. xvi. 
1-3.) 

The town itself looks like a collec- 
tion of large villages that chance had 
placed near each otiier. The nucleus 
stands on a broad-topped low hill, 
which constitutes a kind of "West 
End," containiag the Serai, the Great 
Mosk, the government offices, and the 
houses of Sie chief citizens — aU stone 
buildings, once substantial and in re- 
pair, though no one can tell how long 
ago. On the S.E. is a large subiirb. 



more dense^ populated than the hill ; 
on the S.W. is a smaller one; and 
on the N. is another still smaller. 
All these are of mud architecture, 
differing in nothiug from the villages 
of the surrounding plain, except that 
here and there there is a large mosk 
and minaret. The hill seems to be 
composed in a great measure of rub- 
bish, the d^ris of ancient structures ; 
even now much of it is covered with 
irregular heaps, amid which we meet 
with broken arches, pieces of walls, 
and heavy masses of solid masonry. 
The whole eastern side of the hill, 
hi fSact, is thus encumbered, with the 
exception of 2 or 3 little patches now 
converted into gardens. The great 
mosk stands nearly in the centre of 
this hill, and is distinguished by its 
tall octagon minaret and peeked roof. 
It is the only building in Gaza either 
historically or architectumlly interest- 
ing. It was originally a Christian 
church, founded, says tradition, by 
the empress Helena, and dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. The interior 
is divided into nave and aisles by 
ranges of Corinthian columns; and 
there is a clerestory also supported 
by columns. The length of the build- 
ing is 110 ft. ; and the recess for the 
altar is 20 more. like some other 
ancient churches in this country it 
£eices tiie N. On the W. side an ad- 
ditional low aisle has been added in 
an inferior style of architecture. 

The present town has no gates, no 
fortifications, no defences of any khid ; 
and yet from it position one would 
think it had more need of them than 
any other place in Syria. It is not 
only a frcmtier town ; but being si- 
tuated on the borders of the desert, it 
is open at any moment to a Bedawy 
raid. Yet it never suffers; and the 
secret of its safety is just thi&— the 
inhabitants are themselves half free- 
booters half receivers, whom the Be^ 
dawin deem it more politic to conci- 
liate than to plunder. That the city 
had once gates we know, and tradition 
still points out the position of one of 
them, said to be that whose doors, 
posts, and bars Samson carried off on 
his shoulder ; it is on the E. iside, 
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below an old bn^iiiff-giotmd. Not 
far from it is a Mukam in honour of 
Samson, which the Moslems say is 
also his tomb. Toward the S. is an- 
other spot called Bftb ed-D&rdn, 
doubtless from the ancient fortress of 
that name on the road to Eg^^t 

Some suppose that the ancient city 
of Gaza stood considerably nearer the 
shore than the present site ; and 
Strabo says it was only 7 stadia from 
the sea. Jerome, too, tells ns that 
scarcely a vestige of old Quza re- 
mained in his time, and that the town 
then existing was bnilt in a different 
place. But the historical evidence 
scarcely goes the length of proof. 
Cities have changed their places. Tyre 
for instance ; and the advance of the 
shifting sands may have driven Graza 
eastward. The following remarks of 
Dr. Keilh upon this subject are worthy 
of special attention. "In less than 
a mile frx)m the present town, on a 
direct line towards the sea, the sand 
commences and all vegetation ceases. 
For more than a mile and a half in 
the same direction the whole space 
is covered with sand, and in every 
hollow innimierable diminutive pieces 
of pottery and marble are spread over 
the surface. About twelve years ago 
attempts were made in various places 
to cultivate the sand, and hewn stones 
were everywhere found, where the 
ground was dug for planting trees, 
near to the old port, and between it 
and the modem town. Passing along 
the shore to the south, we came to the 
remains of an old wall, which reached 
to the sea. Ten large massy frag- 
ments of wall were imbedded in the 
sand, or resting on it. At the &rther 
distance of ab^ut two miles are frag- 
ments of another wall. Four inter- 
mediate fountains still exist, nearly 
entire, in a line along the coast, which 
doubtless pertained to the ancient 
port of Qaza. For a short distance 
inland the d^ris is less frequent; as 
if marking the space between it and 
the ancient city ; but it again becomes 
plentifrd in every hollow. About 
half a mile from the sea we saw three 
pedestals of boautifril marble. And 
many stones had been taken to Gkiza 



from a spot near the sea, where an 
attempt had been made to form a 
garden; but where the trees were 
again partly buried in the sand. Holes 
are still to be seen from which hewn 
stones have been taken; and the 
former secretary of Ibrahim Pasha at 
Gkiza stated that all the way between 
the present town and the sea hewn 
stones of various sizes had been taken 
out of the sand, and carried to Gaza 
for building." | 

Gkiza is one of the oldest cities in 
the world. It ranks along with Da- 
mascus, Sidon, and Hebron. Even 
before Abraham left his fja.ther-land 
Gaza stood on the southern border 
of Canaan. (Gen. x. 19.) The abori- 
ginal inhabitants — Atfirn or EQvites of 
the family of Canaan (Dent. ii. 23 ; 
comp. Josh. xiii. 3, and Gen. x. 17) 
— were dispossessed by the Gaphtorim, 
an Egyptian tribe allied to tiie Phi- 
listines. (Gen. X. 13, 14 ; with Deut. ii. 
23.) It subsequently became one of 
the 5 royal cities of Philistia, and 
the home of a family of giants, de- 
scendants of Anak, whose formidable 
stature and warlike character alarmed 
the Hebrew epies, and spread dismay 
through the whole host of Israel. 
Joshua extended his conquests to 
Gaza, but did not subdue this re- 
markable people. ** There was none 
of the AnaJdms left in the land of the 
children of Israel : only in G^aza, in 
Gkth, and in Ashdod there remained.*' 
(Josh. xi. 21, 22.) The city was af- 
terwards taken by the tribe of Judah 
(Jud. i. 18) ; but the warlike Philis- 
tines soon recovered possessioii, and 
in their turn subdued and enslaved 
the Israelites. After 40 years of op- 
pression (Jud. xiii. 1) Samson ap- 
peared as the champion and avenger 
of his people ; and the tragic close of 
his eventful life has given Graza an 
imperishable fame. We have all read 
it many a time in childhood ; and we 
will now read it on the spot with a 
fresh interest, as given in Jud. xvi. 
21-31. 

When poor Samson was betrayed 
by the incomparable duplicity of JDe- 
lilah, the Philistines "put out his 
eyes, and brought him down to Graza." 
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Here the blind captive— crushed in 
Bpirit by the memory of his wrongs- 
was bound with fetters of brass, and 
set to grind in prison; an office so 
menial in the East that none but wo- 
men will perform it. But the day of 
vengeance came ere long. The whole 
nobility of Philistia assembled in the 
great temple of Dagon to offer sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving for the fall of 
their most powerful foe. When their 
hearts were merry they called for 
Samson to give them sport He came 
— the poor blind giant — his heavy 
fetters clanking as he was led in by 
a little boy. The temple was full; 
3000 men and women turned their 
eyes upon him. He could not see 
their exulting looks, but the scornful 
laugh and triumphant shout rent his 
very heart " O Liord God, remember 
me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I 
pray thee, only this once, O God, that 
I may be at once avenged of the Phi- 
listines for my two eyes." Such was 
his affecting, earnest petition. Then 
seizmg the two piUars that supported 
the temple, "he bowed himself with 
all his might," and in a moment the 
3000 spectetors were buried beneath 
its ruins. "So the dead which he 
slew in his death were more than 
they which he slew in his life." 

The next important event in the 
history of Gaza is its siege and cap- 
ture by Alexander the Great. It was 
then garrisoned by a force of Arab 
mercenaries under the command of 
an eunuch called Batis. The Greek 
engineers confessed themselves un- 
able to invent euj^es sufficiently 
powerful to batter its massive walls. 
Aiounds of earth were raised on the 
S. side of the town, and battering 
rams placed on these w^re directed 
3,gainst the upper part of the ram- 
parts. But the garrison made a vi- 
rorous sortie, bumed the engines, 
routed the besiegers, and were only 
checked by Alexander in person at 
;be head of his choicest troops. In 
;his action the king received a severe 
vonnd in the shoulder, which well- 
ligh terminated his career. During 
lis slow recovery the engines that 
lad been used at the siege, of Tyre 

\^Syria and PdUeUneJi 



were sent for. A mound of greater 
breadth and height was then heaped 
up ; and after nearly 4 months' toil a 
practicable breach was made. The be- 
siegers rushed in; thrice were they 
driven back with fearful slaughter; 
but at last numbers prevailed and the 
city was won. The brave defenders, 
however, knew not how to surrender 
— they fought till not a man re- 
mained. 

The position of Gaza on the miU- 
tary road between Syria and Egypt 
often exposed it to tiie calamities of 
war. To the Egyptians it was the 
key of Palestine— to the Syrians it 
was the key of Egypt. It was twice 
laid in ruins during the 1st centy. 
before our era ; but it soon rose from 
its ashes. A Ohristian church was 
early established in it ; yet a majority 
of its inhabitants long retained their 
idolatry, for in the 5th centy. there^ 
were still 8 temples dedicated to tlie 
worship of heathen deities. By the 
influence of Eudoxia, wife of the em- 
peror Arcadius, a Christian bishop 
received a commission to destroy 
them all, and was, besides, furnished 
with means to erect a magnificent 
church, which was dedicated in the 
year a.d. 406. Tliis is probably the 
same building now used as the great 
mosk. 

In the year 634 Gaza was captured 
by the Muslems ; and it has become 
celebrated in Arab history as the 
birthplace of esh-Shftfii'y* *^® founder 
of one of the most distinguished Mo- 
hammedan sects. The crusaders 
found the city entirely ruined and 
deserted ; and in 1152 they erected a 
fortress on the hill, the defence of 
which was intrusted to the Elnights 
Templars. Towards the close of the 
12th centy. it again fell into the 
hands of the Arabs, and its history 
since that time presents nothing of 
interest. 

The modem town has a brisk trade, 
being in the caravan route to Egypt, 
and the rendez-vous of the whole 
Arab tribes of the desert of et-T!h. 
Tl^e bazaars are well supplied with 
the necessaries and even tiie luxuries 
of Arab life. 

K 
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Ancient Gkiza had a port called 
Jfq^ma, some few traces of which 
may still be seen alone the shore. Its 
inhabitants were in the early ages of 
Christianity bigoted idolaters ; but 
they were all converted to the true 
&itn in the reign of the first Gonstan- 
tine* who for this reason bestowed 
upon the place special privileges, 
oonstitnted it a sepcu»te indepen<&nt 
city, and called it after his own name, 
Con$tantia, His chief object in firee- 
ing it firom the jurisdiction of GkuEa 
was to release it from the control of 
heathen rulers. In the time of Julian 
the Apostate the people of Gaza re- 
asserted their authorily, and appealed 
to the Emperor, who, of course, de- 
cided in their fitvour. The old harbour 
has now completely disappeared, being 
covered up by the drifting sands. The 
coast is open, the water shallow, and 
the anchorage bad ; and no small boat 
can approach the shore except in the 
calmest weather. 

A recent attempt was made to 
establish consular agencies for the 
European powers at Gaza; but the 
fisinatical inhabitants tore down the 
flags, and though a British war- 
steamer appeared on the coast no 
impression was made. 



ROUTE 15. 

GAZA. TO EL-ARISH AND CAIRO. 



Gaza to Khan Y^Lnus .. 
Beifah, Baphia 
El-'Artsh, Bhinocolura . . 
Must, Cairo (about) 



R. 


V. 


6 


a 


1 





9 





65 










Total 



81 



This route was formerly much fre- 
quented by travellers as the shortest 
and easiest way &om Syria to Cairo, 
and vice verad. Now, however, it is 
almost wholly abandoned. When one 
can go from Y&fa to Alexandria by 
steamer in from 30 to 40 hours, and 
from thence to Cairo in 6, it would be 
folly to undertake a fsitiguing and 
uninteresting journey of some 250 m. 
across the desert on camel or donkey 
back. Some may still feel inclined to 
follow the Syrian coast as far as the 
river of Egypt; and even to go on to 
the ancient Pelusium, the proposed 
mouth of the proposed canaL For 
such I insert an itinerary as far as 
El-'Artsh, referring them to the Hand- 
book/or Egypt as their guide thence 
to Cairo, or wherever e£e they may 
wish to go. 

On leaving Gaza the tqbA roos 
S.W., paialleil to the coast, and in about 
l^hr. crosses WadySheri'ah. Another 
1} hr. brings us to Deir d-Belah, "the 
convent of the dates," a small village 
situated near the shore, and sur- 
rounded by well-watered gardens. 
This is probably the site of the fortres 
Ddrdn, which was built by the cru- 
saders on the ruins of a Greek con- 
vent of the same name. The name 
probably comes &om the Hebrew 
Dar&m, "the south," which flusebius 
and Jeix)me apply as a proper name 
to the S.W. section of Palestine. 3 
hrs. farther is Khan Y0nas» beauti- 
fully placed amid groves of trees 
and verdant gardens. It has a large 
khan solidly built, but sadly out of 
repair. It is supposed to occupy 
the site of the old city of Jenysm, 
mentioned by Herodotus as on the 
coast not fej from the borders of 
Egypt (iii. 5). An hr. beyond Khan 
Yiinus are the ruins of ^pj^m, now 
BeifEkh, amid sandhills close to the 
sea. Baphia figured in the -wars be- 
tween the Ptolemies and the Selen- 
cidfle, and is referred to by Joeephni 
as the first station in Syria at which 
Titus rested when on his way to besiegei 
Jerusalem. 'Fhe Itinerary of Anionine 
places it 22 Bom. m. S. of Gaza 
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From these ruins fhe caravan road 
continues along a dreary undulating 
plain, separated from the sea by bare 
sandhills, and extending eastward far 
away into the great desert of et-Tih. 
After 9 hrs. weary march we cross 
Wady el-'Arish, the ancient Torrens 
Mg^U^ and tread the soil of Egypt. 
Before us is the village and fort of 
el-' Allah, known of old as Ehinoedlura. 



ROUTE 16. 

GAZA TO ASCALON, A8HD0D, EKRON, 
LYDDA, AND JEBUSALEM. 

H. V. 

Gaza to AscALON 3 40 

Meidel, JfiflfdoZyod 45 

^adH^Ashdod 1 50 

Yebna.Ja6ne& 2 40 

'Akir. ^^a» 1 20 

Bamleh 1 25 

I^udd,Xy(2do 40 

Beit 'Ur el-Foka, UpperBetMioron 4 30 

Jerusalem 4 30 



Total 



21 20 



This is a route of great interest. It 
carries us the whole length of Phi- 
listia, and through its three remaining 
royal cities — ^Aicalon, Ashdod, and 
£]kron — ^besides a number of its prin- 
cipal villages. The road is good, the 
plain level, and we can thus get over 
the ground, now and again, at a round 
canter. There is life and pleasure in 
thus riding, independent of the excite- 
ment of strange scenes and time-worn 
rxiins. Lydda can be reached in 2 
days ; and then a "long pull " on the 
-third will bring us to Jerusalem. Mej- 



del forms the best camping-ground the 
first night ; the baggage animals can 
be sent direct to it, whUe we gallop 
round to the ruins of Ascalon. The 
plain of Philistia is infested by Arab 
tribes ; but they are not often trouble- 
some to the traveller. The best guide 
is one of the mounted " Irregi:dars," 
whom the Governor of Gaza will 
appoint, on application being made by 
the dragoman; he is known to the 
Bedawin and villagers, and, in addi- 
tion to pointing out tiie road, often 
saves one from annoyance and insor 
lence. A bctkhshkh of a dollar a day 
is uaially given. ... Be it noted, 
that the above itinerary is for un- 
encumbered cavaliers, and not for 
baggage-mules. 

In gdng from Gaza to Ascalon we 
ride l^ck along the avenue of olive- 
trees to the t(^ of the low sandy ridge 
that separates the gardens of the town 
from the great plson; and then turn 
to the 1. out of the road by which we 
came from Beit Jibrin (Rte. 14). The 
sandy downs are now on our L, still 
scantily covered with olive-trees and 
stragglmg tufts of long thin grass. 
On tiie rt. is a shallow wady, or ra- 
ther depression, filled with corn-fields. 
In an hr. from Gaza, Beit Hanlln 
is i m. on our rt. The path now 
sweeps along the side of a dry torrent- 
bed, deeply frirrowed in the sandy 
soil, to where it falls into Wady Sim- 
sun. The wady is here deep and 
narrow, with a dry gravelly bottom ; 
and is spanned by a good modem 
bridge. Soon after crossing it we 
reach Deir Ethneid (40 min. from Beit 
HanilUi), situated in the midst of a low 
rich section of the plain, and em- 
bowered in fig -orchards and huge 
hedges of cactus. From hence we 
ascend, after crossing another torrent- 
bed, to a less fruitful district, witii 
low naked ridges to the rt. and 1. 
Leaving the little dreary-looking vil- 
lage of Beit Jerj'a J m. to the rt., 
we ride on to BwrMrah. This is a 
large prosperous village, with a fine 
mosk, trim gardens, and well-stocked 
orchards. But it is lamentable to^ see 
how fast the drifting sand is approach- 
ing it, and how gardens, orchards^ 
N 2 
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olive-groves— everything, in short- 
are heing swallowed up by this irre- 
sistible destroyer. Hero and there 
are trees in full foliage— some stand- 
ing in holes like huge cups, wrought 
in the sand by the wind that sweeps 
beneath their branches — others with 
the tnink and lower branches com- 
pletely bnried, and the whole top 
dustea with sand, like trees at home 
after a snowstorm— others again with 
little pyramids over them, and nothing 
to show that these are the tombs of 
living troes except one or two delicate 
green twigs that project from the mass. 
it was ahnost affecting, as I passed 
through this place last year, to see an 
old man shovelling back the fresh- 
blown sand from a cucumber-bed, and 
erecting a temporary barrier of bushes, 
so as to let him get this last crop from 
the doomed soil. On the W. of the 
village nothing is visible but the 
naked, white sand-heaps, reminding 
one of snow-wreaths on an Alpine 
plateau. On the E. all is verdure, green 
cactus - hedges, green fig -orchards, 
green olive-groves, and green fields 
away beyond them. Among the lanes 
of the village, and ee^i^y beside 
the mosk, are some httle shafts of 
^y and white marble, probably rifled 
from the palaces of Ascalon. Indeed 
in every village of the plain one meets 
with these marble columns — now form- 
ing the kerb-stones of wells, now the 
thresholds of diminutive mosks, and 
often lying almost without use or 
object. They aro the gravestones of 
Philistia's grandeur. 

At Burbftrah we leave the main 
road, which runs on along the fertile 
plain in a north-western direction, 
keeping considerably E. of Mejdel, 
and touching our route again at EsdM. 
Near this r<»d, about 1 m. from Bur- 
bftrah, is a small village caUed Jtyeh; 
and J hr. beyond i^ more to the 
eastward, is Beitima. Our path turns 
to the N.W. along the border of the 
sandhiUs, with an oUve-grove on the 
rt., which once stretched far to the 1. 
also, as we can see by the half-buried 
trees near us, and the tombs of others 
beyond Ihem. In 25 min. we come to 



Nalieh, a poor hamlet built on a rising 
ground on the E. side of a low narrow 
plain which appears to be sometimes 
flooded in winter. A ride of 10 min. 
across the plain, and 20 min. more 
over the broad ridge of sand, brings 
us to the gate of Ascalon. 



Ascalon, in Arabic *Askulan. — The 
ruins of this ancient city occupy a 
splendid site in the form of a Koman 
theatre, facing the Mediterranean. 
Along the shore runs a line of bold 
clifiEs nearly 1 m. in length, and varv* 
ing from 50 to 80 ft in height. The 
ends aro connected by a ridge or bank 
of rock which sweeps round inland in 
the form of a semicirole. Within the 

re thus enclosed stood Ascalon, and 
g the top of the ridge ran its v^lls. 
The ground sinks gradually for some 
200 or 300 yds. towards the centre, and 
then rises again as gradually into a 
low broad mound, culminating at the 
sea. The walls aro strangely shattered, 
and one wonders what mighty agency 
has been employed in their destruction. 
Huffe masses of solid masonry, 10, 15, 
20 ft. in diameter, aro throvm from 
their places and lie in confused heapd 
on the sides and at the base of the 
rocky bank. The cement that binds 
the stones together seems as firm as 
the stones themselves; and thus the 
old battlements^ instead of having 
crumbled to pieces as most buildings 
do, rest in immense disjointed frag- 
ments, which, had we power enough to 
move tiiem, we might almost arrange 
in their places again. On the east- 
em side of the dtaiicirole, at ita 
apex, was the principal, perhaps the 
only, gate ; and hero is still the most 
convenient entrance. The path winds 
up through heaps of stones and rub- 
bish, among which aro great numbers 
of marble and granite columns ; on 
the 1. aro the shattered walls of a large 
tower, still of considerable height, and 
affording from the to{) the best general 
view of the whole ruins. Clambering 
up the br^en battlements, we have 
Ascalon spread out before us — ^no ! not 
Ascalon, only the place where it oncc- 
stood. About two-thirds of the siUi« 
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towards the N., is taken up with little 
patches of .gardens, divided by rough 
crooked stone fences, and filled with 
Tines, pomegranatefi^ figs, and apricots, 
in addition to luxuriant beds of onions 
and melons. Sceircely a fragment of 
a ruin can be seen from this spot 
except the broken ridge of wall. As 

1 sat here one morning last spring I 
counted 5 yokes of oxen ploughing, 

2 drawing water for irrigation, and 
28 men and women engaged in agri- 
cultural work, within the site ! Such 
is now one section of Ascalon. The 
remaining portion is even more ter- 
ribly Mien. The white sand has 
drifted over its southern waU, almost 
covering its highest fragments, and 
now lies in deep wreaths upon the 
ground within. The scene here pre- 
sents such an aspect of utter desolation 
that it is painful to look upon it— old 
foundations of houses, palaces perhaps ; 
and the little vines that men, still 
living, had planted over them, being 
alike swallowed up by sand. And the 
sand is fiEist advancing; so that pro- 
bably ere half a century has passed 
the very site of Ascalon will have dis- 
appeared. How fearfully true are the 
words of Zephani^, spoken 25 cen- 
turies ago, ''ASHKELON SHALL BE A 

desolation" (ii. 4); and the words 
of Zechariah too, ** Ashkdon shall not 
he inhabited r (ix. 6.) 

A walk through the gardens and 
orchards that cover the site still serves 
to show us something of the former 
magnificence of the city. Proceeding 
from the gate towards the top of the 
central mound, now crowned with a 
ruinous wely, we observe traces of a 
street once lined with cplumns. At 
Eibout 200 yds. we have on the 1. a 
low area, partially excavated, around 
which are from 20 to 30 large granite 
shafts, and several smaller ones of 
tnarble ; some of them nearly covered 
by the soil and stones. Not a solitary 
column stands upright, and not a 
building can be traced even in outline, 
tiiough a few stones of a wall are here 
ind there seen in their places. Deep 
(veils are frequently met with, with 
kerb-stones of marble or granite ; 
columns, mostly of granite, exist every- 



where in vast numbers — scores of 
them may be seen projectmg from the 
ruinous wall along the cliff over the 
sea, and some lie half buried in the 
sands below. Hewn stones are not so 
plentiful as one would expect. But 
this is explained by the fieM^t that 
Ascalon formed the chief quarry from 
which the materials were taken to 
build the ramparts and adorn the 
mosks of 'Akka. The houses and 
walls of Y&& have also made large 
draughts on this place. And poor 
Lady Hester Stanhope, strangely 
enough, contributed to tiie work of 
ruin. Havuig heard or dreamt of some 
vast treasure buried beneath the old 
city, she got a firman from the Sultan, 
assembled a large band of workmen, 
and made extensive excavations ; but 
the only treasure discovered was a 
portion of a theatre. Thus a variety 
of agencies have combined to render 
Ascalon "a desolation." There is a 
little village beside it ; but not a singlo 
habitation within its walls. 

The history of Ascalon is scarcely 
less interesting than that of its sister 
Gaza. It was one of the royal cities 
of the Philistines when the Israelites 
entered Palestme. Being allotted to 
Judah, it was captured by that tribe, 
but only held a few years (Josh. xiii. 
3 ; Jud. i. 18, iii. 3) ; and it seems to 
have remained during the whole pe- 
riod of the Jewish monarchy in the 
hands of its original possessors. (1 Sam. 
vi. 17 ; 2 Sam. i. 20.) Many prophe- 
cies were uttered against it, uU pro- 
nouncing the same doom — utter de- 
struction, (Jer. xlvii. 5, 7 ; Amos, i. 8 ; 
Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 5.) After the 
conquests of Alexander the Great it 
shared the &te of Phoenicia and Ju- 
dfea, and being a strong maritime 
city, near the larders of rival king- 
doms, it was the scene of many a 
bloody battle — sometimes &lling into 
the hands of the Ptolemies, and some- 
times passing over to the Seleucidse. 
From an early period Ascalon was 
the seat of the worship of Derceto or 
Syrian Venus; a goddess supposed 
to personify the passive principle of 
nal^re. She was represented under 
the form of a fish with a woman's 
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head; and was, doubtless, a female 
counteipart of the Scriptural Dagon. 
( Jud. xvi. 23 ; 1 Sam. v. 2.) Diodorus 
Siculus gives a romantic account of 
the origin and peculiar form of this god- 
dess. A beautiful youn^ lady of iUca- 
lon had been indiscreet m her amours, 
and through shame and vexation threw 
herself into a lake near the city. The 
kind goddess of love, pitying her sor- 
rows, converted her into a fish, leaving 
the head alone in its original form. 
She was then deified, or sainted, and 
made the special protectress of Asca- 
lon. Through respect to their mistress 
the inhabitants ever after abstained 
from the use of fish as an article of 
food, and even rendered them divine 
honours. The temple of this goddess 
was on one occasion plundered by the 
Scythians during an invasion of Pales- 
tine ; and in consequence of the sacri- 
lege the whole female portion of their 
posterity were punished, as Herodotus 
tells us, with a loathsome disease. 
Ascalon it seems was £unous for its 
onions, of which Pliny and other 
ancient authors speak in high terms ; 
and our English word ecaUion, or skal- 
loly is only a corruption of the Latin 
Aicahmia, It is singuhu* too that 
onions are still largely grown even on 
the very site of Ascalon, and are 
widely celebrated for their superior 
flavour. 

Herod the Great adorned the city 
with baths, porticoes, and fountains; 
and after his dealh his sister Salome 
resided there in a palace her brother 
had built. Ascalon suffered greatly 
during the wars between the Jews and 
Romans; for its inhabitants were 
noted for their hatred of the Jewish 
nation — a feeling they probably in- 
herited from their Philistine fore- 
fathers. On one occasion 2500 Jews 
were massacred in the city in cold 
blood. From the 4th to the 7th centy. 
Ascalon was the seat of a bishopric ; 
and during the wars of the Crusades 
it was amiong the most important cities 
in the countey, and was often lost and 
won by Christian and Muslem. When 
Jerusalem was taken by Godfrey in 
1099, the Fatimite Khalif of Egypt 
assembled his forces and marched 



into Syria to annihilate tilie infidels 
who had dared to pollute the sacred 
soil of the MthAiL He encamped in 
the plain before &e walls of this city; 
and was soon joined by multitudes 
from Damascus and other parts of 
Syria, who forgot petty rivatries in 
their hatred of the common foe. The 
little Christian army heard the news 
in Jerusalem; and on bended kne« 
before the Holy Sepulchre tiiey uttered 
the noble prayer — "• Spare thy people, 
O Lord, and give not thine heritage 
to reproach, that the heathen should 
rule oyer them: Wherefore should 
the^ say amoi^ Ihe people. Where ia 
theur God ?" Then seizing their 
arms, they marched down the moun- 
tain glens, and defiled into the pkiiL 
1000 horse and 9000 foot constituted 
the whole force of Godfrey. Chance 
threw in their way the immense flocks 
and herds of their enemies, who, it 
seems, had come up in Bedawy style ; 
capturing these, they continued their 
march. When the Muslem army saw 
them in the distance, followed by 
droves of oxen and camek, they 
thought the whole were soldiers, and 
that Allah had for some reason or 
other brought all the infidels on 
earth against them. Panic-stmek by 
such an awful visitation, they fled 
without striking a blow, leaving- camp, 
baggage, and aims as spdls to the 
Oluistians! 

For 50 years after the rest of Pales- 
tine had yielded to the arms of the 
Crusaders the strong waUs of AscaloQ 
bade defiance to every assault. At 
last, under Baldwin III., in the year 
1152, the Christians encamped before 
it, determined on victory at whatever 
price. William of Tyre gives a graphic 
descr^tion of the city, and a minute 
account of the siege. The king, Ae 
patriarch, the archbishops of Tyre, 
Csesarea, and Nazareth, ranged their 
followers along the walls, while a fieet 
attacked it from the sea. 2montiishad 
already been spent in hard but fruitless 
labour, when the approach of £astei 
brought numerous pilgrims to Palestine 
from everycountry of Europe. The con- 
quest of this city, however, was deemed 
of still greater importance tiian the 
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observance of the feast. A royal 
decree prohibited the departure of 
any Ohrastiaii from the country until 
Ascalon had fallen. All who could 
bear aimB were gathered to the spot. 
£2 very seaworthy- ship was assigned 
its station opposite the port. Towers 
ivere erected from wMch English 
archers galled the garrison; and en- 
gines constructed ^vviiich threw ponder- 
ous stones into the heart of the city. 
The most heroic efforts were made to 
carry the place by storm. But all in 
vain. For 2 months the besieged 
shouted back defiance from the wsdls. 
Accident at last opened a way to vio- 
tory. The Muslems, having resolved 
to destroy a tower of the enemy from 
which the deadliest projectiles were 
thrown into the city, filled the whole 
interval between it and the wall with 
wood, mixed with pitch, oil, and other 
combustible matter ; and then fired it. 
When Hie flames were at their height 
the wind rose and drove them durmg 
the whole night against the^wall. Ju^ 
before dawn a section of tne ramparts 
thus heated fell with a tremendous 
crash. A practicable breach was tiius 
made, and the Templars claimed the 
honour of first mounting it. Glad in 
their armour, and covered with their 
shields, they rushed ov^ the smoking 
ruins ; but they were met by courage 
no less fierce tlian their own, and not 
a man of that gallant band escaped. 
The city was stiU in a condition to 
make its own terms ; and its defenders 
left it with all the honours of wax. 

The achievements of Bickard Cceur 
de Lion form another interesting 
episode in the history of Ascalon. 
Saladin's accession to the throne of 
Damascus revived the waning glory of 
the Crescent ; and Ascalon like o&er 
cities of Syria soon yielded to his arms. 
In the year 1191 Richard landed in 
Palestine. After the capture of Acre 
he led his followers to the recovery of 
the sea-coast. A march of 100 m. 
from Acre to Ascalon was a great and 
perpetual battle of 11 days. It was 
only by demolishing the fortifications 
of this city that Saladin prevented the 
English monarch from the immediate 
occupation of one of the* strongest 



places in the land. Even this, how- 
ever, did not fully accomplish his 
purpose; for the crusaders at once 
resolved to rebuild the walls ; and it 
adds no little interest to the spot that 
some of those crumbling ramparts we 
here see around us were erected by 
the hands of our ancestors and country- 
men. " AU engaged in the work," says 
Geoffiry de Vinsauf ; "princes, nobles, 
knighte, esquires, and retainers, might 
be seen tossing the stones from hand 
to hand. There was no distinction 
made between priests and laymen ; no- 
bles and plebeians, princes and servants, 
all worked alike. ' ' The progress made 
was wonderful. 53 of the highest and 
strongest towers had been levelled 
with tiie ground; 5 of which had 
originally been named, as tradition 
affirms, from their founders. The 
first and greatest was called Ham^ 
from the son of Noah, who it seems 
was the builder of Ascalon. The next 
was the Maidem' Tower^ because it 
was the work of certain yoimg ladies 
of the city, who desired thus to gain 
the favour of the 30 sons of fiieir 
prince. The soldiers built the Totcer 
of Skields; the criminals the Bloody 
Tower; the sailors the Admiral* s 
Tower; and the sons of Ishmael the 
Bedawm'8 Tower, The activity of 
Bichard and his followers soon re- 
stored these towers to their original 
strength ; and thus did English work- 
men raise Ascalon again fh>m its 
ruins. But the days of its prosperity 
were drawing to a close. Its fortifi- 
cations were completely destroyed by 
Sultan Bibars in the year 1270. 
still continued to harbour a feeble 
garrison till tiie beginning of the 17th 
centy., when it was abs^doned, and 
has ever since remained without an 
inhabitant. (Zech. ix. 5.) 

For the History of Ascalon consult 
Belandi Falaestina ; Bitter's Erd- 
hunde; Will. Tyr. Hist.; and Geoff. 
deVins. Itin. 

Without the walls of Ascalon on the 
N.E. are beautiful gardens and or- 
chards, filled with figs, apricots, and 
lemons; with beds of cucumbers, 
melons, and especially onions. The 
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thorn fences that enclose them are 
wreathed in q>rmg with tiie delicate 
flowers of the conyolYulus— red, pink, 
and white. Here and there, too, 
granite and marble colmnns, and frag- 
ments of ornamented friezes, are 
scattered about, givine additional in- 
terest to the beautiful scene. In 
tlie midst of these gardens, 100 yds. 
or so from the walls, stands the 
little Tillage of el-Jfkah — ^the modem 
representative of the royal Ascalon. 
Soon after passing it we enter tiie 
white, bare, sandy downs; and in ^ 
hr. reach the remains of Ibrahim 
Pasha's barracks. Large vaults, a few 
broken walls and foundations, now 
almost covered by the sand-drifts, are 
here, deserted and neglected, on tiie 
top of the low ridge. Descending 
from hence into a fertile vale, we enter 
rich park scenery, with cliunps of 
olives, and straggling walnut and fig 
trees, tasteftilly scattered over undu- 
lations of com. In 25 min. we arrive 
at Mejdd^ one of the latest and 
most prosperous villages in the plain 
of Philistia. The scenery around 
it reminds one of the richest parts of 
England ; but the palm-trees, and tur- 
baned fi^es, and bright blue sky, 
speak of the East. The houses, 
cliiefly of stone, are large and sub- 
stantial ; and tiie streete are wider 
than usual, and not quite so filthy. 
There is a well-stocked bazaar abound- 
ing with fruit and vegetables; and 
there is an air of indust^ and activity 
about the whole place that affords a 
pleasing contrast to the stagnated 
indolence of most of the villages of 
Palestine. The few columns and large 
hewn stones seen about tiie mosk 
and some of the houses may have been 
brought from Ascalon, though Mejdel 
is itself an ancient site. Its name and 
position serve to identify it with the 
Migdalgad of Joshua xv. 87, and the 
Magdala mentioned by Herodotus, 
where Pharaoh-Necho conquered the 
Syrians, (ii. 159.) 

From Mejdel to the next village, 
Hamameht a distance of 27 min., the 
road runs through olive-groves, the 
sight and shade of which are refresh- 



ing to the weary sun-burnt traveller. 
The fields are here cultivated with 
skill and taste ; and some of the melon 
and cucumber beds would not disgrace 
European gardeners. Looking away a 
few hundreid yds. to the 1., we see that 
this whole scene of richness and beauty 
is threatened with speedy destruction. 
The sands are advancing rapidly over 
the coxmtry. Large vineyards are 
there, in which nothing is seen but 
a few long straggling branches, still 
green, waving mournfully over a white 
desert — fig-lroes deeply imbedded — 
long hedges of cactus almost covered 
up, and little lanes between, no longer 
needed. After passing the groves 
of Hamftmeh we enter an open plain, 
neither so fertile nor so well cultivated 
as that through which we have passed. 
The white downs are still close on our 
1., and here and there the path is 
thickly covered with loose sand. We 
here fidl into the direct Gaza road, 
and after ascending a low ridge, from 
which we luve an extensive view over 
the plain to the rt., EtdM appears 
before us, distant 1 hr. 23 min. from 
Hamftmeh. 

Athdod, now called Esdikd, is a 
moderate-sized village of mud houses, 
situated on the eastern declivi^ of a 
littie fiattish hill. On approaching it 
from the S. we have in the foreground 
a miniature lake, 400 or 500 yds. in 
circumference— beyond it a laiffe ruin- 
ous khan and a modem wely— -beyond 
these, the hiU, its southern face divided 
into a multitude of diminutive gardens 
with stone fences, that look like sheep- 
pens in the distance. Leaving Khe 
pond and khan on the 1., we advance to 
the village itself over a naked slope W 
threshing-fioors and brick-fields. t4w 
site is beautiful and oommandin 
Groves of olives, figs, and palms adjo 
it on the E. and N., covermg the sidl 
of the hill, and stretohing out aloif 
the xmdulating ground at its basi 
The plain, too^ unfolds itself befol 
us till it meete in the distance 
dark mountains of Judiea — be^ 
and there villages and ruins ami 
green corn-fields, or on gray bat 
mounds. 
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The village itself is entirely modern, 
and does not contain a vestige of an- 
tiquity; but in the old khan to the 
S.W. there is a granite column; and 
beside the little wely, near the khan, 
is a beautiful sculptured sarcophagus, 
with some fragments of small marble 
shafts. The whole southern side of 
the hill appears also as if it had been 
once covered with buildings, the stones 
of which are now thrown together in 
the rude fences. The khan is com- 
paratively modem — certainly not older 
than that at Bamleh. Irby and Man- 
gles tell a curious stoiy of the villagers 
of Ashdod, which is illustrative alike 
of the feelings and the superstitions 
of the Muslem inhabitants of Syria. 
Some women brought to them a sick 
young man, under the Impression, 
which is almost universal, that all 
Franks axe either haMfM or magi- 
cians. They at first assured the women 
they could do nothing for the youth ; 
but the poor creatures stiU believed 
that it was the will and not the power 
was wanting to effect a cure. See- 
ing this, they ^ve them some balsam 
of Mecca, which the friars say is an 
antidote for all distempers. They 
expressed their gratitude and went 
away ; but they '* soon returned to 
beg some of our hair, saying that the 
smoke of Christian hair burnt while 
the medicine was warming would 
ensure a cure of the disorder.'* I have 
myself more than once heard the same 
statement ; but accompanied with the 
assurance that hair had no virtue 
except the Tiead was along with it. 

Ashdod like Gaza and Ascalon was 

a royal city of the Philistines, and fell 

to the lot of the tribe of Judah (Josh. 

xiii. 3; xv. 47); but there is no 

evidence that it ever really came into 

their possession. The city is chiefly 

familiar to us as the place to which 

the Ark of the Lord was brought after 

its capture by the Philistines at the 

fatal battle of Aphek (1 Sam. v. 1). 

The temple of Dagon probably stood 

[ on the summit of the little hill. " The 

Philistines took the Ark of Gk)d, and 

[ brought it into the house of Dagon, 

[ and set it by Dagon ; and when they 

f of Ashdod arose early on the morrow, 



behold, Dagon was fallen upon his 
face to the earth before the Ark of 
the Lord. And they took Dagon and 
set him in his place again." The 
triumphant song of the Philistines. was 
soon turned into mourning. Dagon 
was thrown down and shattered berore 
the Ark the second night also; and 
" the hand of the Lord was heavy upon 
them of Ashdod, and he destroyed 
them, and smote them with emerods," 
The broken idol might be easily 
repaired, but the pestilence none could 
stay. The Ark was, consequently, 
sent away across the plain to Gkith. 
(1 Sam. iv. v.) 3 centuries after- 
wards Ashdod was dismantled by King 
Uzziah, who built some towns in the 
country roimd it (2 Chron. xxvi. 6) ; 
and at a still later period the prophets 
pronounced its sentence. (Amos i. 8 ; 
Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 6.) It is men- 
tioned to the reproach of the Jews 
after their return from captivily, Ihat 
they married wives of Ashdod ; and 
that their children spoke a mongrel 
dialect (Neh. xiii. 23, 24.) But the 
most remarkable historical fietct con- 
nected with the city is the long siege 
it stood against Psammiticus, king of 
Egypt, who during a period of twenty- 
nine yearn invested it (about B.C. 650). 
This is the longest siege on record, fetr 
surpassing that of Troy. (Herod, ii. 
157.) Ashdod was destroyed during 
the Jewish wars in the tune of the 
Maccabees, but was again built by 
order of Grabinius, tiie Roman governor 
of Syria. It was included in the 
kingdom of Herod the Greal^ and was 
bequeathed by him to his sister 
Salome, who, as we have seen, resided 
in a palace at Ascalon. Among the 
Greeks and Romans the city was 
called Azotua ; and it was here Philip 
the Evangelist "was foimd " after the 
baptism of the Ethiopian eimuch. 
(Acts viii. 40.) In the early centuries 
of our era Azotus became me seat of 
a bishop ; and l^e see, after remaining 
dormant imder the rule of the Sara- 
cens, was revived for a time by the 
Latin kings of Jerusalem. 

Immediately on leaving EsdM to 
proceed northward we enter one o' 
H 3 
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the richest sectioiis of Hhe whole plam 
— a depreflsioii, 2 to 3 m. wide, and 
extending fiir to the eastward, with a 
torrent-bed winding through its centre, 
deeply farrowed in the loamy soiL 
The fields of grain that clothed this 
valley were among the finest I had 
seen in Syria, rivalling even those of 
Bashan. It is everywhere cultivated ; 
and tiiere are 6 or 7 large viUi^es in 
or beside it. About 2 m. E. of Esdild 
is one called Bat^eh, and another 
bearing the same name stands 1| 
m. or so feirther £. Oar path leads 
£. by K. throagh fields of com 
to el-Borlia (42 min.), a hamlet of 
mud houses, placed on the northern 
bank of the wady, and encompassed 
by cactus hedges of enormous size. 
Turning more to the N. we now ascend 
a Jong, bare, gentle slope — ^the white 
downs away on the L, and the green 
plain away on the ri ; but around us 
a barren, stony soil, that seems to have 
felt Philistta*s curse — ** O Canaan, the 
land of the Philistines, I will even 
destroy thee I" (Zeph. ii. 5.) From 
the top of tiie lisinggiound, about i 
hr. after leaving el-Borka, we see a 
namber of villages dotting the great 
plain eastward. One of these, about 2 
m. distant, surrounded by olive-groves, 
is called Yaziir, and is doubtless the 
Hazor mentioned by Eusebius as a 
town of Judah, eastward of Ascalon. 
In the open plain, about 1^ m. S.E. of 
it,isMusintyeh. Passing on for a weary 
hr. over bleak uplands, with a light 
scanty soil, and without a tree or rock 
to break the monotony, we arrive in 
BusMt (or Abu Shit?), a wretched 
collection of mud hovels, such as one 
would think the old prophet must 
have had before his mind's eye when 
he said, "The sea-coast shall be 
dwellings and cottages for shepherds, 
and folds for flocks." (Zeph. ii. 6.) 
And when one sees the half-nakecC 
half-starved looking men, and squalid 
women and children, that lounge lazily 
in the dirt of these miserable villages, 
he cannot help recalling the words of 
Scripture — " A bastard shall dwell in 
Ashdod, and I will cut off the pride 
of the Philistines." (Zech, ix. 6.) 



On the N. of Bushit is Wady Soz&r ; 
here only a broad depression in the 
undulating plain, but having a rich 
deep soiL The torrent-bed that winds 
through it from the E. turns north- 
ward opposite Bushit and makes a 
long sweep to the sea. From Bushit 
the direct road to Ekron (distant 1 hr. 
10 min.) tarns to the rt, crossiiig the 
wady, and passing through a little 
viUage called Mughar, built on the 
southern declivity of a low ridge, in 
which are some *' caves " that give the 
name to the village. Leaving this 
village about 1^ m. to the rt, we pro- 
ceed along the plain (50 miiL) north- 
ward to Yebna. 



jABsnsH, or Jamnia, now Fe&na, is 
situated on a gentle eminence on the 
W. bank of Wady Surar, about 2 m. 
from the sea. Though the houses are 
modem, there are still some traces 
of antiquity remaining, the principal 
being the ruins of a ch., used in later 
times as a mosk. TMs is the site 
of the ancient city Jabneh, mentioned 
in the book of Chronicles (2 Ohion. 
xxvL 6) as taken by Uzziah along 
with Ashdod, and dismantled. The 
Jabneel of tiie norihem border of 
Judah is also probably the same 
place. (Josh. xv. 11.) The name is 
not again found in Scripture, but it is 
frequently referred to by Josephus 
and other historians in the early cen- 
turies of our era. It became the seat 
of a Christian bishop, and also of a 
famous Jewish synagogue and schooL 
The Crusaders believed it to be the 
site of Oath, and built on it a fortress 
called Ibelin. 

From Yebna there is a direct road 
to Y&& about a| hrs. distant. It 
leads northward diagonally across 
Wady Surftr. This vaUey is the 
drain of the western section of the 
Judiean hills, almost from Hebron to 
Bethel. Wadys Musurr and Beit 
Hanina, with all their tributaries, tall 
into it; and yet it is only a winter 
stream, with no running water later 
than tiie beginning of May. From 
the place where it enters the plain at 
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Bethshemesh, till it reaches Yebna, it 
is called Sur&r, and from Yebna to 
the sea Riibin. Near where the 
modem road crosses it to Y&fe. are the 
ruins of a Roman bridge ; one gr^t 
arch and the fragment of another still 
stand. This serves to mark the line 
of the old road laid down in the 
PeuUnger Tables, from Joppa to 
Jamnia, Azotus, and Ascalon. An- 
other road ran from Diospolis (Lydda) 
to Jamnia, bnt it must have crossed 
the wady considerably eastward of 
this bridge. Not far from the bridge, 
on an eminence to the rt., is a wely 
surrounded by a wall and a few trees; 
it is called Neby R^ibin, and gives its 
name to this part of the valley. It 
was formerly almost as great a place 
of pilgrimage for the Mohammedans 
as Neby Milsa, near Jericho; but 
latterly it has lost its virtue or its 
fame. The Y&& road runs from hence 
along the shore. 

A low naked ridge filled with caves 
separates the little plain of Yebna 
from that of Aklr to the K; and at 
its soutibem extremity, where the 
wady breaks through it, stands the 
poor village of Mugh&r. May not 
this ridge be the ** mount Baalah" 
referred to on the border of Judah, 
between Ekron and Jabneel ? (Josh. 
XV. 11.) Our road to 'Akir crosses it, 
the whole distance being about 1 hr. 
20min. 

Ekrout now 'Akir, lies on a gentle 
eminence on the northern side of Wady 
Siirar, which is separated from the 
great sandy plain of Ramleh by a broad 
swell like a huge wave. The village 
contains about 50 mud houses, without 
a single remnant of antiquity, except 
2 large finely-built wells. Though 
the plain southward is rich, the whole 
country round it has a dr^ury forsaken 
appearance, which is heightened by 
some half-dozen stunted, weather- 
beaten trees scattered round the 
houses. There cannot be a doubt; 
however, that this is the site of the 
ancient Ekron. " That city," says 
Dr. Robinson, "was the northernmost 
of the 5 cities of the lords of the 
Philistines; and was situated on the 



northern border of Judah ; while the 
other 4 cities lay within the territories 
of that tribe. (Josh. xiii. and xv.) 
Eusebius and Jerome describe it as a 
village of Jews, between Azotus and 
Jamnia, toward the E. ; that is to say, 
to the eastward of a right line between 
those places; and such is the actual 
position of 'Aktr relative to EsdM 
and Yebna at the present day." 

The history of Ekron is neither so in- 
teresting nor so important as that of the 
other royal cities of Philistia. It was 
first allotted to Judah, and was one of 
liie landmarks of its northern border 
(Josh. XV. II) ; it was conquered by 
that tribe, though subsequently given 
to Dan. (Id. xix. 43; Jud, i. 18.) 
Almost the only remarkable incident 
in the history of Ekron is that con- 
nected with the Ark, which was sent 
here from Gath. . (I Sam, v. 10-12 ; 
vi.) When it came near the city — 
when it was crossing the lowlands of 
Wady Surar, where it came into full 
view — ^the people feared, and raised 
the cry, as they flocked out of their 
houses, "They have brought about 
the Ark of the God of Israel to us, to 
slay us and our people. ' * They soon re- 
solved to send it back home, " for there 
was a deadly destruction throughout 
all the city.' A new cart was made ; 
two milch kine yoked to it, their 
calves being shut up; the Ark was 
placed in the cart, and a coffer con- 
taining the sin-offerings of the Phi- 
listines by its side- The kine were 
permitted to choose their own path — 
a test proposed by the superstitious 
people to show whether the plague 
had really come from the Lord's hand 
— and " tbey took the straight way to 
the way of Bethshemesh." We can 
foUow ttieir route with our eyes from 
beside the village. They went down 
the gentle slope into the green plain 
or wady; and then wound up it to 
where it enters the dark range of hills 
some 10 m. off. Any villager will 
point out the direction and position 
of *Ain esh-Shems, the ancient Beth- 
ahemesh, to which the ark was carried ; 
Ihe site is hid by intervening high 
groimd, but the opening of the valley 
away on the S.E. is easily distin- 
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gniahed. The 5Ui and 6£h chapters 
of 1 Samuel will be read with advan- 
tage as well as interest on the site 
of Ekron. 



Ramleh. — ^Between 'AMr and Bam- 
leh is a dreanr tract of upland — a low 
ridge, or rather swell, crossing the 
great plain from £. to W. The soil is 
sandy; the surface broken and par- 
tially covered witii dry weeds and 
scorched gray bushes, with only here 
and there a patch of sickly-looking 
oonL The sighing of the searbreeze 
as it sweeps over it is singularly 
mournful, reminding one of a Scotch 
moor. On approadbing Bamleh we 
enter a tract of heavy reddish sand, 
which thickly covers the narrow lanes, 
even among the fields and gardens. 
This town is embowered in olive- 
groves and orchards of fruit-trees, 
amoi^ which the palm, khardb (the 
Ceratojtia nUqtta oi botanists, and the 
huskM of Luke XV. 16), and sycamore 
abound, (hardens and vegetables, and 
fields of ^rain, fenced by hedges of 
cactus, give a rich and flourishing 
aspect to Bamleh. The houses, too, 
are well built — ^not so closely packed 
as in most oriental towns, but running 
out here and there into tiie orchards ; 
and the streets are tolerably clean. The 
population is estimated at 3000, two- 
thirds Muslems, and the rest Chris- 
tians, chiefly of the Greek Church. 
The town is comparatively modern, 
possessing few buildings or ruins 
earlier t^n the time of the crusades. 
There is one fine old Gk>thic ch., 
more recently used as a mosk, and 
now fetst falling to ruin. The Latin 
convent is one of the largest in Syria, 
though only inhabited by a few churl- 
ish Spanish and Italian friars. It 
was built in the beginning of the 18th 
centy. Before that period there was 
here only a hoepititim or khan for 
pilgrims, purchased by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundv, about a.d. 
1240. The monks say their new ch. 
occupies the site of the house of 
Nicodemus. On the N. side of the 
town are some extensive vaidts, said 
have been built by the Empress, 



Helena — a legend equally worthy of 
credit with that of Nicodemus's house. 
The descent to them is by a long 
flight of steps, and the interior is 
spacious, containing 24 arcades — ^it is 
now, and probably always was, a 
cistern. 

But the chief architectural attrac- 
tion of Bamleh is a beautifdl tower 
which stands on high gitmnd f m. 
W. of the town. Around it are tiie 
remains of a large quadrangular en- 
closure, once a spacious khan like 
those found along all the leading 
roads in the country. Home of the 
arches of the cloisters are still stand- 
ing, and under the centre of the area 
are extensive subterranean vaulta 
solidly built. The tower is now 
isolated ; but there can be little doubt 
that it was at one time atteushed to a 
mosk. Most of the great khans in 
Syria had originally their moaks and 
minarets, and a few of them may 
still be seen near Damascus, as at 
Kuteifeh, S*as*a, &c. The tower is 
Saracenic, square, and beautifully 
bmlt of hewn stones — ^in general ap- 
pearance not unlike the Bed Tower of 
Halle. The angles are snnported by 
tall slender but&esses, and the sides 
taper upwards in several stories. A 
narrow winding staircase. Lighted by 
pointed arched windows, leads to the 
top, where it opens on an external 
stone gallery, which is carried round 
the tower. The extreme height is 
about 120 ft. This tower has formed 
a theme for keen controversy among 
recent writers <m Palestine. During 
the 16th centy. a tradition sprang up 
in some way or other that ihe ruins 
round it were those of a Christian ch., 
dedicated to the " Forty Martyrs " of 
Sebaste, in Armenia. Pious pilgrims j 
gladly adopted the new shrine; ima-' 
ginative travellers propagated the' 
story; subsequent writers copied it; 
and thus it ran on like an infinite 
series. Tradition, like &une, vires 
aoquirtt eundo; and accordingly in 
the beginninjB^ of the 18th centy. the 
whole building was ascribed to the 
piety of Helena ; and in the present 
cenfy. some have added that during 
the crusades there was a convent herq 
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and a ch. of the Blniglits Templars, 
to which this tower was the belfry! 
Br. Bobinson at length arrived, and 
with his historical wand dissolved the 
whole &dry tale, something like a 
magician at a Ohristmas pantomime. 
Any architect might have seen that 
the style of the building, and of the 
ruins around it, is purely Saracenic ; 
any one who had used his eyes might 
have discovered that the tower could 
never have been used as a belfiy; 
and any scholar who had glanced at 
the Arabic inscription over the door 
might have ascertained that it bears 
the date of a.h. 710, corresponding to 
A.D. 1310. It is, moreover, related in 
the writing of Mejr-ed-Din, the his- 
torian of Jerusalem, that the EhMif 
Nasr Mohammed ibn Kalawiln, who 
was restored to the throne of Egypt 
in 1310, built here a minaret ^ined 
for its height and beauty. The mosk 
which formerly stood beside it was 
erected by SuleimHn, son of Abd-el- 
Melek, the founder of Bamleh, and 
the 7th Kh&lif of the Ommiades. It 
was repaired during the reign of Sala- 
din ; and is frequently referred to by 
Arab authors under the name of the 
White MoOe, 

Every traveller should ascend this 
tower, as from its gallery we obtain a 
most interesting view of the plain. At 
our feet are the orchards and olive- 
groves of Ramleh ; on the N.E. they 
are touched by those of Lydda, which 
is seen beautifully seated on a gentle 
eminence. Beyond these, N. and S., 
the eye wanders over a boundless 
rolling plain, tinted, according to the 
season, with the rich verdure of spring, 
or the golden hue of early summer, or 
the unvarying grey, of autumn. On 
the W. is tiie sea, and on the E. the 
" mountains of Israel.'* In the plain 
itself there are but few villages, as it 
affords too fair a field for Bedawy 
cavaliers; but the low hills and the 
mountain sides beyond are thickly 
studded with them. 

Within the last few centuries a 
monkish tradition has identified Bam- 
leh with the BamaOiaim^Zophim or 
Bamah of Samuel, and with the Art- 
mathea of the New Testament. Foi 



this, however, there is not a shadow of 
evidence. The two names have no 
analogy — Bamleh signifying " sandy," 
and Samah a " hill." But when the 
idea was once started tradition began 
its inventions. The house of Nico- 
demus, the very spot where he made 
the Holy Cross now at Lucca, and 
other shrines no less interesting, were 
soon discovered, and are now exhi- 
bited to the "faithful." In history 
tiiere is no mention of Bamleh earlier 
than the 9th centy. ; and Abulfeda 
states that it was founded in the 
early part of the 8th centy. by the 
Khillif Suleim&n, after he had de- 
stroyed Ludd. The same fact is re- 
corded by William of Tyre and others. 
The town soon rose to importance, 
partly, perhaps, from its situation at 
the intersection of the great roads 
from Damascus to Egypt, and from 
Y&& to Jerusalem. In the 12th 
centy. the geographer Edrisi calls 
Bamleh and Jerusalem the two prin- 
cipal cities of Palestine. Before the 
time of the crusades Bamleh was 
surrounded by a wall with 12 gates ; 
4 of these opening towards the car- 
dinal points had markets and mosks 
attached to them. On the approach 
of the crusaders in 1099 the city was 
deserted by its inhabitants, and im- 
mediately occupied by the Ohristians, 
who recruited their exhausted strength 
on the provisions the fugitives had left 
behind them. Here the crusaders held 
a great feast in honour of St. George, 
and formally installed him as their 
patron, on account of the miracle he 
had wrought in their favour at An- 
tioch. The homage paid to him here 
prepared the way for his advancement 
to higher honours. England soon 
adopted him, and other countries of 
Europe followed the example. 

The position of Bamleh made it a 
post of great importance during the 
crusading wars. In the year 1187, 
after the fatal battle of Hattin, the 
town with the whole plain fell into the 
hands of Saladin, but 4 years later 
the approach of Bichard of England 
changed the aspect of affairs. The 
Muslems destroyed the castle lest the 
English should occupy it. But notwit> 
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standiiig iJuB ihe town became the 
head-qnartera of Biohaid, and the plain 
lomid it WB0 the scene of many of his 
daring explmts. On one occasion, at 
the Feast of All Saints, when riding 
alone, he came upon a band of Turkish 
scouts, attacked them, killed some, cut 
the head oif a noble admiral with one 
blow, and chased the remainder to 
the foot of the mountains ! On 
another occasion, however, he is said 
to have fonnd a wild boar a more 
formidable adversary than the tnr- 
baned Moslem; for after a hard 
struggle he came off with a broken 
lance and wounded charger. In the 
truce between Richard and Saladin 
made in 1192 it was stipulated that 
the plain and coast from Tyre to Tftfa, 
including the half of Bamleh and 
Lydda, would remain in the hands of 
the Christians. In 1202 Bamleh was 
entirely |^ven up to the crusaders, 
and remamed in meir possession until 
1266, when it was finally captured by 
Sultan Bibars. 



Lydda or DiospoliSt now GtJledLudd, 
is only 45 min. from Bamleh to the 
K.E., the road running like an avenue 
from the one to the other, between 
gardens and orchards. In situation 
Ludd resembles its sister, with its 
wide circuit of olive-groves, but its 
houses are poorer, its streets dirtier, 
and its environs less carefully culti- 
vated. Adjoining it are the remains 
of the church of St. George, generally 
supposed to have been rebuilt by 
Bichard Coour de Lion ; and indepen- 
dent of romance, one of the most 
picturesque ruins in Syria. The walls 
and part of the vault of the eastern 
niche still remain, with the beautiful 
pilasters and rich marble capitals 
and cornice. One lofty pointed arch 
stands on the S. side of the grand 
aisle, and has a striking appearance ; 
the columns are massive and clustered, 
with marble capitals something in the 
Corinthian style. On the foundations 
of the western end a mosk has been 
built, but here little seems to be left I 
of the ancient structure. 

"^^ydda is the Lod of the Old Testa- 



ment, a city of Benjamin, occupied 
both before and after the Captivity. 
(1 Chron. viii. 12; Ezra ii. 33 ; Neh. 
zi. 35.) The place retains its ancient 
Hebrew name. We are told by Jose- 
phus that Cassius, who was for a time 
governor of Jud»a imder the Bomans, 
greatly oppressed the land, and sold as 
slaves the whole inhabitants of Lydda, 
and several other towns in its vicinity. 
But Lydda will be chiefly interestii^ 
to the Christian traveller as the scene 
of Peter's miracle in curing Eneas, 
who had lain eight years in bed ** sick 
of the pals^." And the Apostle was 
still in this city when Dorcas died 
at Joppa; and here the messengers 
came for him across the sandy plain 
— ^the distance is only about 10 m. 
(Acts ix. 32-39.) Lydda was sub- 
sequently called Diospolis by the 
Bomans, by which name it is fre- 
quently mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome. It early became the seat of 
a bishop, an honour which it still 
retains. All Englishmen will regard 
it with peculiar interest as the reputed 
birthplace of their patron sain^ and 
the place where he was first specially 
honoured. The earliest calendars r^ 
late that St. George was bom at 
Lydda ; suffered martyrdom in Nico- 
media, under Diocletian, near the 
close of the 3rd centy. ; and that his 
body was conveyed to his native towa 
where a church was erected in his 
honour. William of Tjre ascribes its 
erection to Justinian. In the begin- 
ning of the 8th centy. Lydda was 
laid in ruins by the Saracens, bnt the 
church and convent of St. George 
esci^ed. On the approach of the 
crusaders the building did not fare 
so well — the Muslems in revenge razeil 
it to the ground. Still the tomb ot 
the saint, who had so nobly battled 
for the crusaders at Antioch, waf 
held by them in the highest estima- 
tion ; the church was rebuilt ; and 
the town made the seat of another 
(Latin) bishopric. But in less than 
a century Lydda and its church were 
again destroyed by Saladin, on the| 
approach of Bichard of England. The? 
church was restored, some say b^ 
King Bichard himself, though thai 
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IS doubtful. A portion of the build- 
ing was afterwards converted into a 
mosk, and to that circumstance we 
are indebted for the fragments that 
stiU remain. 

The caravan-road firom Lydda to 
Jerusalem crosses a fertile plain, and 
in 45 min. reaches 



Jimzu, the ancient Gimzo, a town 
taken by the Philistines &om the 
Israelites in the reign of King Ahaz 
(2 Chron. xxviti. 18). It is now a 
large village sitnated on an eminence ; 
but there is nothing in it worthy of 
special notice, except the great num- 
ber of subterranean magazines, used 
for storing grain, to preserve it both 
from the weather and the Arabs. 
The road passes the northern base 
of the little hill, and a short distance 
beyond it branches — one branch lead- 
ing straight up the mountain to Beit 
*Ur ; the other diverging to the right 
and leading through Wady Suleimftn. 
The latter is the best road ; but the 
former is the most interesting, as it 
passes through both the BeUSioroiM ; 
the two branches unite again near el- 
Jib, the ancient Gibeon. We take 
that by Beit TJr. 

In about 2 h. from Jimzu is a ruin 
called Urn Bu^, with a well beside 
it. From it we see on the S.E., nearly 
a mile o% the small village of d-Burj, 
** The Tower," on an isolated hill, and 
having the appearance of an old site. 
Dr. Bobinson suggests that it may, 
probably, occupy the place of the 
ancient fort of Thamna, mentioned 
by Josephus as on the road from 
Diospolis to Jerusalem. From Um 
Kush the road descends into a wady, 
and then strikes up the side of a stony 
ridge, on whose crest (1 h. from Um 
Bush) stands Beit'Ur et-Tahta, "Beit 
'Ur the lower. " It is a smaU miserable 
hamlet, butthere^are somefoimdations 
and heaps of large stones, now the 
Dnly remains of Belhhoron the Nether, 
This town lay on the north-western 
5omer of the territory of Benjamin ; 
iud was separated from the upper 
!;own of the same name by a pass 



called the "Descent of Bethhoron," 
down which Joshua drove the 5 
Amorite kings. (Josh. x. 11. See 
Bte. 10.) Though on the border 
of Benjamin, Bethhoron belonged to 
the tribe of Ephraim, and was allotted 
out of that tnbe to the Levites. (Id. 
xxi. 22 ; 1 Chron. vi. 68.) From hence 
we descend into a wady, and then 
commence the long and steep ascent 
of the rugged hill-side. The road 
zigzags up me extremity of a kind of 
promontory which juts out between 
two deep valleys. The rock is in 
many places hewn away, and the path 
cut into steps. On tiie top of the 
first projection, or of&et, are massive 
foundations, apparently of a castle 
intended to defend the pass. ^ h. 
higher is Beit 'Ur el-Foka, Upper 
Bethhoron^ distant from the lower 1 h. 
For an account of this place, and 
the road hence to Jerusalem (4^ h.)t 
see Bte. 10. 



ROUTE 17. 

HEBBOM TO TAFA. 

H. ir. 
Hebron to Terkiimieh, Trico- 

mitu 3 

Beit Nusib, Neztb 85 

Wadyes-Sumt,FaK6yo/J?to* 2 10 

BeitNettif 30 

Ain esh-Shems, Bethshemesh 1 80 

Bamleh 4 

Yk£&,Joppa 3 30 

Total 15 15 

In this route there are not many 
places of interest, yet, as it leads us 
across the valley of Elah, where Dav*-" 
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killed Goliath, and also thronffh the 
country of Samson'a boyhood and 
early exploits, it is not altogether 
devoid of attractions. It forms the 
easiest and anickest route, too, from 
Hebron to Yfcia, which may be an 
object to those pressed for time, or 
anxious to meet a steamer. It can 
be made more interesting by a detour 
to Beit Jibrtn, the ancient Eleuihero- 
polie ; to Shnweikeh, the ancient 
Socoh ; and to * Akir, Ekron ; but these 
require an additional day. They are 
emoraced in Btes. 14 and 16. 

On leayinff Hebron we follow the 
northern Beit Jibrtn road (Bte. 14) 
for 2 h. over the mountains to Tai- 
yibeh, and from thence we proceed 
another hour, gradually descending 
from the mountoin ridge of Judah to 
the hilly re^on at its base. We then 
reach a pomt in a valley where the 
village of TerkCUnieh is a few minutes 
on our left, perched on the top of a 
rocky ridge. This is the ancient Tri- 
comias, an episcopal city of PaliBstina 
Prima, enumerated in the earliest and 
latest ecclesiastical Notitim. There 
are now no ruins ; but the stones of 
earlier structures were probably used 
in building the modem houses. From 
hence to Beit Jibitn is 2| h., straight 
down the valley westward. We here 
leave the Beit Jibrin road, and turn 
to the K.W. over a low ridge into a 
long green wady that winds away 
before us. On the right above it are 
the extensive ruins of 



Beit NiM, the Nezib of the plain 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 43), and the 
Nanb of Eusebius and Jerome — ^the 
latter places it 7 Kom. m. from Eleu- 
theropolis. Here is a ruined tower 
about 60 ft. sq., solidly built ; some of 
the larger blocks are bevelled, but the 
crevices are cobbled with smaller 
stones, something like the old fortress 
of Masada. The interior is vaulted ; 
but as it is dark, and infested, 
like many another place, dark and 
clear, in Syria, with myriads of fleas, 
few will undertake the task of ex- 
boring it. Not far from it are the 



foundations of another and still oldti 
structure, measuring 120 ft long by 
30 wide. On a mound to the S. ait 
more ruins ; and the whole sunouixl- 
ing ground is strewn with sqiiart^ 
stones and fragments of columns. 

The road now winds down "Wailj 
es-S(ir, passing in 50 min. JBtr es-^V. 
"The WeU of Silr," which gives ib 
name to the valley. In. 50 min. ^)o^ 
it intersects the ancient road from 
Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis. (Bte. 
14.) At the point of intersectiii 
stands one of the largest and mc^^ 
beautiful butm-trees in Syria. " Thij. 
says Dr. Bobinson, **is without don': 
the terebinth of the Old TestameDt 
and under the shade of such a trtt 
Abraham might well have pitched b 
tent at Mamre. The buttn is not u: 
evergreen, as is often repre8ente<i: 
but its small feathered lancet-shajK^^ 
leaves fall in the autumn and arc 
renewed in the spring. The flowen 
are small, and are followed by small 
oval berries, hanging in clusters froL. 
2 to 5 in. long, resembling much tit 
clusters of the vine when the grape 
are just set. From incisions in tb^ 
trunk there is said to flow a sort i: 
transparent balsam, constitutiDg i 
very pure and fine species of turpen- 
tine,with an agreeable odour hke citn : 
or jessamine, and a mild taste, ai>l 
hardening gradually into a transpaiet'. 
g^m." The butm is the FUtacea ierr 
hinihus of botanists, and the ^Hah c 
Alah of the Bible. It is worthy li 
notice that Wady es-Stilr, in which thij 
tree stands, joins, ^ m. farther down 
Wady es-Sumt, not far from the miu: 
of Socch, where David killed Goliath 
(Bte. 14.) Wady es-Sumt was the 
called the VdOey of Elah, that is tii 
" Valley of the Terebinth." j 

J h. below the butm-tree Wad] 
es-Silr bends to the left, and our roq^ 
going straight on crosses th^4t^ 
point of a ridge into Wady Musu] 
which a little firther to the left ttik 
the name of es-Swrnt ("Acacia Vi 
ley"). The ridge we cross terminat 
between the two valleys in a rounds 
rocky tell, on which are some vc; 
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ancient niins called Jurfitb, consisting ' 
of the foundations of a square struc- 
ture, with heaps of large hewn stones 
all round it, and several subterranean 
magazines or cisterns, hewn in the 
rock. The situation is very beautiful 
— commanding the view of Wady e»- 
Sumt to TeU Zakariya, and looMng 
up along both Wady es-Sfbr and Wady 
Musurr. From the latter valley we 
ascend the steep ridge to Beit Nettif 
(30 min.), for a description of which 
see Bte. 14. 

From Beit Nettif we proceed north- 
ward across a wild glen and over a 
rocky ridge. On the crest of the 
latter, a little to the left of the path, 
stands YarmSk, a small village con- 
taining nothing to attract attention. 
It is the site of the ancient JaIuioth, 
one of the cities that united against 
the Gibeonites, and whose kings 
Joshua hanged at Makkedah. (Josh. 
X. 3.) It belonged to "the valley" or 
" low-lands" of Judah, and was not 
far from AduUam and Socoh (id. xv. 
35). Eusebius places it 10 m. from 
Eleutheropolis on the road to Jeru- 
salem. These notices establish its 
identity. 

Frona the ridge of Yarmfik we de- 
scend by a rugged path into a green 
valley, with corn-fields in its bed, and 
wild shrubbery aloi^ its sides, having 
the ridge we crossed running parallel 
on the left, and the mountains of 
Judah rising up in dark masses on 
the right. Down this we wind to Ain 
esh-Shems, distant 1^ h. from Beit 
Nettif. 



Bethshehesit, "The House of the 
, Sun," is now called Ain eth-Shems, 
j " The Fountain of the Sun," and yet 
I there is neither "house" nor "foun- 
I tain" on the site. The ruins of Beth- 
I shemesh are beautifally situated on 
|| the roimded point of a low ridge, 
.^j having the great Wady Sur&r on the 
'j, one side, and a smaller wady which 
Vj comes down from Yarmtik on the 
.,j other. The two unite below it, form- 
ic, ing a broad fertile vale, which runs 



away westward into the plain. A 
flat-topped teU on the crest of the 
ridge, covered with confused heaps of 
stones and fragments of old walls, 
appears to be the true site of the 
ancient city. A couple of hundred 
yds. to the E. are the ruins of a 
modem village, and a domed wely in 
tolerable repair. Huge thistles and 
yellow marigolds covered almost every- 
thing except the wely when I was 
there (April 1857). They looked gay 
enough m the distance ; but the 
thistles are formidable antagonists to 
an explorer. In fact, there is nothing 
to explore ; the city has become 
"heaps;" the natural features, the 
surrounding scenery, and the historic 
associations are the only objects of 
interest. One can stiU follow with 
the eye the path along which the 
ark must have come up from Elkron ; 
and down in the valley at our feet the 
men of BethshemeeAi were reaping 
when they saw it approaching; and 
the eye doubtless rests unconsciously 
on the very rock on which the ark 
was set. 

The specifications of Eusebius and 
Jerome's invaluable OnomasUctm fix 
the site of Bethshemesh, as of many 
another old city. It lay to the E. of 
the road leading from Eleutheropolis 
to Nicopolis, 10 Bom. m.from the for- 
mer ; a position exactly answering to 
'Ain esh-Shems. The topographical 
notices in Scripture are also very 
precise. Bethsnemesh was a sacer- 
dotal Qiiy of the tribe of Judah, on 
the borders of Dan and Philistia; 
between Ohesalon and Timnah. (Josh. 
xxi. 16, XV. 10, xix. 41 ; 1 Sam. vi. 12.) 
The tribe of Dan received a portion 
of the large lot of Judah, and among 
its towns is Ir-shemeih, which is doubt- 
less the same as Bethshemesh. (Josh. 
xix. 41 : comp. 1 Kings iv. 9.) This 
town is chiefly celebrated as the place 
to which the Philistines brought the 
ark from Ekron. The inhabitants, 
at the time of its arrival, were reap- 
ing their wheat-harvest in the valley 
— the present Wady Surdx — ^which 
skirts tne ridge on which the ruins 
stand. The cart was drawn into the 
fleld of Joshua, a Bethshemite, and 
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the ark was there set upon a rock. 
A fiettal curiosity prompted some to 
- look into it ; and for this breach of an 
> express command more than 50,000 
\ people died. In conseqtienee of such 
\ a fSearfiil judgment the people of 
Bethshemesh sent to those of Kiijath- 
jearim, entreating them to take away 
' the ark, which they did. (1 Sam. vi. 
I and Tii.) In later times Bethshemesh 
was the residence of one of Solo- 
mon's 12 purveyors. (1 Kings iv. 9.) 
It was also the scene of the battle 
between Judah and Israel in which 
Amaziah was taken prisoner by Jeho- 
ash. (2 Kings xiv. 11-13.) After its 
capture by i£e Philistmes in the reign 
of Ahaz it is not mentioned in sacred 
history. (2 Ghron. xxyiii. 18.) 

We see around us at Bethshemesh 
the native country of Samson, and 
the scenes of some of the principal 
events of his life. Standing amid the 
stones and thistles on the little hill, 
and turning northward, we have at 
our feet, running from right to left, 
Wady Surftr, nearly a mile in width ; 
beyond it rises a steep high ridge— a 
kind of promontory jutting out from 
the hills of Judah — crowned with a 
little white wely ; this marks the 
position of Stir 'ah, a small miserable 
hamlet situated on the declivity just 
behind the wely. It contains no 
traces of antiquity except a cistern 
and some scarped rocks ; yet it is the 
site of ZoRAH,fA6 birthplaoe of Samson. 
(Jud. xiii. 2.) The intervening wady 
is most probai>ly the " valley of Sorek,'* 
the home of the infSeimous Ddilah. 
(Id. xvi. 4.) Jerome places it N. 
of Eleutheropolis and near Zorah. 
About 1} m. W. of Bethshemersh, but 
hidden by an intervening ridge, is 
a village called Tibnek, occupying the 
site of the ancient Timnath, where 
Samson got his Philistine wife. (Jud. 
xiv. 1.) It was in " going down" from 
Zorah to Timnath — somewhere per- 
haps in the rugged sides of the wady 
—he killed the young lion that 
"roared against him ;" and it was in 
the latter place he put forth his cele- 
brated riddle to his Philistine com- 
panions — " Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong 



came forth sweetness." (Jud. xiv. 
14.) It was among these dark hills 
he afterwards caught 300 young 
foxes, and, tying them tail to tail, and 
putting a torch between each two, let 
them loose over the broad plain to 
the W. among the standing com of 
the Philistines. What havoc they 
must have made ! In revenge for this 
the Philistines came up to Timnath 
and burned Samson's wife and her 
&ther with fire. (Jud. xv. 1-6.) The 
whole story of Samson's life will be 
read here with intense interest. It 
was from Zorah, and the neighbouring 
town of Eeihtaol — ^now unknown — that 
the 5 Danite spies, ** men of valour,*' 
went away to Laieh in search of some 
new possessions for the increasing 
tribe. They probably found them- 
selves tmable to dispossess the warlike 
Philistines, and were thus desirous 
of obtaining possessions alike more 
easily gained and defended. (Jud. 
xviiL 2.) About 3 m. N.E. oi Beth- 
shemesh, on the northern side of the 
great valley, is another ancient site, — 
Zanft'a, the Zanoah of Josh. xv. 34, 
and of Neh. xi. 30 ; and some 2 m. 
farther up among the mountains lies 
Keslu, doubtless the CheMHon of the 
border of Judah, between Kiijath- 
jearim and Bethshemesh. (Josh. xv. 
10.) 

From Bethshemesh the traveller 
who has time should ride down the 
valley of Sur&r to Ekron (*AMr), 
about 3 hrs. distant, thus foUowing, 
but in reverse order, the route of the 
ark. Having already visited that 
old citv in Bte. 16, we shall now 
proceed straight across the country to 
Bamleh. 

Descending from the ruins of *Ain 
esh-Shems we cross Wady Sur&r ob- 
liquely, and then strike up the north- 
em bank by a rather steep track. 
In 25 min. the wide-spread ruins of 
Ba£l,t, a large village, Ue upon the rt. 
From this point there is a noble view 
of the great valley windii^ across the 
undulating plain to the sea. The pat^ 
now descends into the plain, which is 
rather hilly and broken at this place ; 
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but BtiQ fertUe, and covered with 
luxuriant crops of grain. In 1 h. 15 
min. more are the ruins of a village 
called Beit F&r, ** The House of the 
Mouse ;'* and ^ h. beyond it Khulda 
is passed on a hill to the rt. Saiddn 
is I m. N. of it, also to the rt. of the 
path. 2 hrs. more across the plain 
'brings us to Bamleh. (Bte. 16.) 

Bamleh to Y&fa ^ hrs. See Bte. 
18. 



BOUTE 18. 

JERUSALE^M TO tIfA. 

R. K. 

Jerusalem to Kolonieh .. .. 1 30 

Jixayet el-'EiDah^Kitja^Oirjmriml 80 

Matron 3 

Kamleh 3 

BeitDej&n 1 30 

yaia,Joi>PA 1 30 

Total 12 

One of the most dreary rides in 
Palestine is that from Jerusalem to 
Yafa. As fjEtr as Latron at the base 
of the hills the road is wretched, 
rugged, steep, and slippery; but across 
the great plain from Latron to Yifa 
it can almost all be got over at a 
gallop. The whole distance, making 
allowance lor the zigzags and rather 
steep gradients, cannot be less than 
.36 geographical m. With luggage it 
takes 12 hrs. ; but I have done it in 7^ 
on the same horse, and not a very 
good one either. Where time is no 
object the Bethhoron road is much to 
be preferred, as it takes one through 
a number of interesting sites; it is 
described in Btes. 16 and 10. Those 



who land at Y&fa to visit Jerusalem, 
and then go northward, should by all 
means take it. 

On leaving the Holy City the road 
traverses for some | h. a barren 
rocky plateau—one or the bleakest 
tracks ia a bleak region. It then 
dives suddenly down into a Uttleglen 
which leads it into the great Wady 
Beit Hanina. As we approach the 
bottom we have vineyards and fig- 
orchards on the rt. and 1., varied here 
and there by old olives. After cross- 
ing the dry river-bed the road runs 
up another glen that falls in from the 
W. ; and here on the it., on the poLQt of 
the ridge formed by the junction of the 
two, stands the little village of Kolo- 
nieh. The situation is picturesque; 
the terraced orchards and vineyards 
encompassing the flat-roofed cottages ; 
the gray hill-t<^s rising high over 
them; and the dark bdts of olives 
almost filling the deep glens below, 
A few fragments of massive walls, 
that may have belonged to a temple 
or a fortress, are seen beside the roctd, 
but now they have neither name nor 
story. Lookuig down the valley south- 
ward, we get a bHnk at 'Ain Karim 
and its convent, -on the hill-side amid 
olive-groves. 

The road now winds up the little 
side-glen, here and there hewn in the 
limestone rock. After i an hour's 
hard climbing we gain the crest of a 
ridge; here a few Ipndred yards to 
the 1., on the top of a tell, is the ruin 
called Kustttl, evidently a modem 
form of the Latin CasteUum (castle). 
This was, doubtless, a fortress in*^ 
tended to guard the nass. Descend- 
ing again through rocky ground for ^ 
h. we observe, a short distance to 
the 1. of the {wth, an old Boman 
arch spanning a little torrent-bed. It 
marks the Ime of the ancient road, 
which time and cultivation have de- 
stroyed. 86ba now comes in sight on 
the very summit of a conical peak to 
the S. of Kusttil. It is the most con- 
spicuous site in the whole region, and 
is doubtless ancient ; but it has never 
yet been satisfSactorily identified. Twa 
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theories exist — oim that it is Jfodtfi, 
the native place of the Macoabeea ; 
this, however, is impossible, for that 
city was situated in or near the plain, 
within sight of the sea : another^ that 
it is the long-lost Ramathaim-Zophim, 
or Bamah, Sie home of Samuel ; but 
to say the least, the position is as un- 
likely as any of the others that have 
been chosen for that city. A man 
hastening home from Soba to Tuleil 
el-Fill, the ancient Gibeah, would not, 
if in his senses, go away round by 
Rachel's sepulchre at Bethlehem ; yet 
Saul must have done so if S6ba be 
Bamah. (1 Sam. x.) 

A deep glen is now on our 1., coming 
from the W^ and running away south- 
ward among dark hills into Wady Is- 
m'atn, a continuation of Beit Hantna. 
Low down, the sides are terraced for 
the ^ and the vine; higher up is 
dark brush and dwarf oak, among the 
gray rocks. The road keeps along 
the bank, turning a little to the rt. 
for some distance, and then, winding 
round to the L, crosses the glen near 
its head to Kuryet el-'Enab. 



KiRJATH-jEARiM, now Kuryot el- 
'Enab, stands on the rt. bank of a wady, 
the same along which we have come a 
part of the way from Kustal. It has a 
picturesque look with its fine old ch., 
and castle-like houses, and large olive- 
groves, and terraced slopes ; but there 
is an air of ne||ect and decay about 
the whole that tells of recent indo- 
lence or misfortune. The village con- 
sists of a number of substantial stone 
houses, grouped round 2 or 3, which 
from their size and strength might 
almost be called castles. There are 
the hereditary mansions of the family 
of the once celebrated chief Aim 
Ohaush, whose daring robberies and 
cold-blooded murders for a long time 
kept the whole country in terror, 
Turkigh pashas included. The wHd 
ravine down which the road runs, 
from the mountain ridge W. of the 
village to the great plain, was often 
the scene of his exploits. His saie- I 
conduct was necessary to clear the | 



pass; and woe betide the solitary 
traveller, or heavy-laden caravan, that 
attempted it without his permission! 
On one occasion 2 pashas were shot 
dead in the midst of their retinnes by 
this daring bandit. At last, however, 
after nearly ^ a centy. of power and 
crime, the tardy vengeance of the 
Turkish government overtook them. 
The chief himself and a number of 
his principal men were seized in 1846 
and sent to Constantinople. The sub- 
sequent fortunes of 3 of them were 
told to Dr. Bobinson by a member of 
the fiunily — one had died in banish- 
ment; another was still an exile in 
Bosnia ; and a third, after a banishment 
of 5 years spent at Widdin, had re- 
turned home the previous year (1851). 
A number of the family still occupy 
the village, and, though forced by cir- 
cumstances to be a little more circum- 
spect, their character has not much 
improved. 

Beside the village stands an old 
Qothio ch., deserted and desecrated, 
but not ruined. When I was last in 
it, it was half filled with cows and 
horses. The interior is divided into a 
nave and aisles by 6 square pillars 
supporting plain pointed arches, and 
a groined roof still nearly, perfect. 
There is ^ clerestory with small win- 
dows. At the eastern end are 3 semi- 
circular apses. The style is very plain 
and massive, but chaste. One is chiefly 
struck with the gloominess of the in- 
terior, the immense thickness of the 
walls, the smallness of the lancet win- 
dows, and the position of the door 
stuck in the northern side wall. The 
building might have served at any 
time the double purpose of ch. and 
fortress — a valuable peculiarity in the 
stormy days when it was built. A Fran- 
ciscan convent was originally attached 
to it by its crusading founders, but 
not a tnice of it now remains. Some 
late writers have affirmed that both 
ch. and convent were dedicated to St. 
Jeremiah (the Prophet), whose birth- 
place a monkish tradition, false of 
course, makes this to be. 

There cannot be a doubt that JCwrve* 
el-*Endb, "the Villaatt of Grapes." oc- 
cupies the site ot iSrjathrjearim, "the 
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Village of Forests," which Jerome 
places at the 10th mile from Jerusalem, 
on the road to Diospolis (Lydda). It 
was origimdly one of the cities of the 
Gibeonites who beguiled the Israelites 
into a league. (Josh. ix. 17.) It was 
also called Kirjath-Baal, and stood on 
the S.W. angle of the territory of 
Benjamin. This fact makes it of great 
importance to those who study the 
boimdaries of the tribes. The north- 
ern border of Judah can now be traced 
with considerable exactness, as we 
have a whole line — a crooked one it 
is true — of known landmarks: the 
mouth of the Jordan, Beth-Hoglah, 
the pass of Adummim, Enrogel, the 
Valley of Hinnom, Bachel's sepulchre, 
Kirjath-jearim, Ghesalon, Bethshe- 
mesh, Timnath, Ekron, Mount Baalah, 
Jabneel to the sea. (Josh. xv. 5-11. 
l- Consult the Index,) There is some 
mystery about the bringing of the ark 
to Kirjath-jearim. Why the priests of 
Bethshemesh (Josh. xxi. 13, 16) should 
send to the Gibeonites of Ki^&th'-jeanm. 
(id. ix. 17-27) to take away to their 
city the Ark of the Lord is difficult 
to understand ; perhaps they thought 
that, as death seemed to follow it 
everywhere, they would let these poor 
slaves be the sufferers ; or perhaps a 
priestly family of note had settled on 
the "hill" above Kirjath-jearim, to 
whose care it was thought best to 
consign the sacred shrine. We are 
told they " brought it into the house 
of Abinadab in ihe htU, and sanctified 
Eleazer his son to keep, the Ark of 
the Lord." (1 Sam. vii. 1.) The 
ark remained nere imtil it was taken 
by King David to Jerusalem. 

On leaving Kuryet el-'Bnab the 
road crosses a ridge, and immediately 
enters a wild region of glen and moun- 
tain, thickly covered with dark shrub- 
bery of dwarf oak, hawthorn, and rock- 
rose, among which the sharp white 
points of the limestone rock every- 
where shoot up. We descend gra^ 
dually for some J h. to Sdris, a 
k small village situated in the midst of 
olive-trees on the 1. ; on the rt., crown- 
f^ ing a tell, is a ruin called Beit Feijol, 
> apparently of some antiquity. Here 



a break-neck path leads us down into 
the rugged picturesque glen of Wady 
'Aly. A more convenient place for 
lurKing bandits could not be imagined. 
The r<md is so bad that it is impossible 
to flee from threatening danger ; the 
tangled dwarf forest is so dense that 
it is impossible to see it; and the 
sharp rocks in places so close to the 
narrow path, that the muzzle of the 
rifle may touch the traveller's breast 
while its owner is hid by the project- 
ing cliff. Yet this wild ravine is not 
without some signs of industry. Here 
and there a few perches of ground are 
cleared and planted with olives ; and 
little terraces have been built up along 
the mountain sides to hold a patch of 
com or a clump of vines. An hour's 
fast ride — and few will wish to loiter 
in such a place — ^brings us to Bab el- 
Wady, "The Door of the Wady," 
where the ravine opens into a little 
fertile plain. To the rt. of the road 
20 min. below the ** door " is a square 
tower-like building called Deir Eytlb, 
** Job's Convent;" and in J h. more 
we pass through the half-ruined vil- 
lage of L&tron, the CasteUum honi 
iMtroms of the monks, which may 
be freely and truly rendered "The 
Thieves' Den." Here are the ruins 
of a large strong fortress strewn over 
the summit of a rocky tell command- 
ing a wide view over the plain and 
the sea beyond. The substructions 
are Boman, if not earlier; but the 
pointed arches, and lighter architec- 
ture of the upper walls, are of a much 
more recent period. This is imques- 
tionably the CaMeUvm Emmaus of the 
crusaders, and was erected to com- 
mand the approach through the glen 
to Jerusalem ; and as it is near Em- 
maus it mAy have served as an outpost 
and defence to that city. In the 
latter part of the 14th centy. it, got 
its monkish name from the legend 
which makes it the birthplace of 
the "Penitent Thief" — BoniLatronis. 
" But in whatever relation this fortress 
may later have stood to Emmaus, it 
seems not improbable," says Dr. Bobin- 
son, "that this spot was the site of the 
ancient Modin, the residence of the 
Maccabees (1 Mac. ii. 1, 15, 23); at 
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leMt its podtion and elevation cor- 
renond, better than any other place, 
witn the circimiBtances narjated of 
Modin. In that town the Kaocabees 
lived and were buried (id. ii. 70 ; 
xiii. 25) ; and there Simon erected a 
loft^ monument with 7 pyranuds to 
their memory. Modin lay adjacent to 
the great plain; and the monument 
was visible to all who sailed along the 
sea. (Id. xiii. 29; xvi 4, 6). Euse- 
bins and Jerome likewise testify that 
Modin was not fax from Lydda; and 
that the sepulchres remained in their 
day. The writers of the time of the 
oniisades speak indefinitely of Modin 
as somewhere in this vicinity. To all 
the circumstances thus enumerated 
the elevated and isolated tell of L&tron 
well corresponds." 



Emmaus or NioopoLis. — ^AlSout 1 m. 
to the N.E. of L&tron, in full view, is 
the small miserable village of ' Amwfts, 
situated on the western declivity of 
a low hill. It contains the ruins of a 
fine old ch., and a fountain fiuned fax 
and wide many centuries ago for its 
wondrous virtue in curing man and 
beast. Tins is the site of the ancient 
Emmaus or Nicopolis, situated at the 
foot of the mountains, and, according 
to the Jervscdem Itinerary, 22 Bom. m. 
from Jerusalem, and 10 from Lydda. 
The name does not occur in Scripture ; 
but the town rose to importance dur- 
ing the later history of the Jews, and 
was a place of much note during the 
wars of the Asmoneans. It was for- 
tified by Bacchides, t^e general of 
Antiochus Epiph'anes, when he was 
engaged in war with Jonathan Mac- 
cabieus. It was in the plain beside 
Emmaus Judas Maccab»us so signally 
defeated the Syrians with a handful 
of men, as related in 1 Mac. iv. About 
the year a.d. 220 the city was rebuilt 
by the exertions of Julius Africanus, 
the celebrated Christian author to 
whose writings Eusebius owes so 
much; it was then ccdled Nicopdlis, 
and is often referred to by Eusebius 
and Jerome as a known landmark to 
fix the positions of towns and villages 
round it. 



It is somewhat remarkable that from 
the 3rd to the 13th centy. the opinion 
was universid among Christian writers 
that this city was that Emmaus to 
which the two disciples were going 
from Jerusalem when our Lord ap- 
peared to them on the day of lus 
resurrection. But the e3q>re88 state- 
ment of the Evangelist, and the whole 
circumstances of the narrative, appear 
to make tins impossible. Luke states 
that Emmaus was distant fitnu Jeru- 
salem " threescore furlonga " — ^Nico- 
polis is a hundred and sixty. Besides, 
the two disciples, having came from 
Jerusalem to Enmiaus in a part of a 
day, returned there the same evening 
after Christ had revealed Himself to 
them. If this be EmmauH, they must 
have walked that day a distance of 
foHy mtfes / (Luke xxiv. 13-35.) 



AJALON.-*About 2 m. E. of 'Amwas 
is the viUa^e of Yido, situated on a 
projectinff ndge of the mountain over- 
looking the pLun of Meij Ibn 'Omeir. 
This is the Ajalon of Scripture, a city 
of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 42); 
and the plain below iS' that ** VaUey 
of AfdUm '* over which Joshua com- 
manded the moon to stand still until 
he had smitten the Amorites. (Josh. 
X. 12. SeeBte. 10.) 

In the plain N. of Y41o, ^ h. 
distant, is BeU Nubak, a village cele- 
brated in the time of the crusaders — 
first, as Castdhim Amaldi, built by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem to protect 
the road to tiiat city through. Wady 
Suleim&n; and second, as &e place 
to which Bichard of England, in June 
1192, led his army from Ascalon on 
the way to besiege Jerusalent. On 
arriving there the king ordered his 
tent to be pitched on the higher aide 
of the castle. A few days afterwards 
a spy informed him that a band of 
Turks were lying in the mountains 
waiting to plunder stragglers, fie at 
once set out in search of them, and 
discovered them at the fountain of 
Amw&s. Attacking them imawares, 
he killed 20, capturSi Saladin's herald, 
and put the rest to flight. But even 
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brilliant skirmishes like this could 
not atone for weeks of inglorious 
repose which he spent here with his 
army. He rode up once within sight 
of the Holy Oity, gaye utterance to 
a noble sentiment ^te. 10), and like 
the King of France rode back again. 
He^ finally marched his troops from 
Beit N<ibah to Y&fa, concluded a peace 
with Saladin, and left Palestine for 
ever. 

Returning to Latr&n, we resume our 
route. - On descending from the rocky 
tell we cross a rich section of the 
plain through which Wady * Aly winds 
in a north-western direction to join the 
'Aujeh, and in an hour reach Kubftb, 
a large poor village, filled with beg- 
gars — ^the most importunate I have 
ever met in Palestine, thanks to 
the ill-directed charity of Frank tra- 
vellers. It stands like Latr6n on a 
rocky tell, and is surrounded by olive- 
groves and gardens fenced in with 
prickly -pears. 2 hrs. more across 
the bleak plain brings us to Bamleh. 
Jimzu, the ancient Gimzo, and a small 
village called 'AnHbeh, are visible to 
the rt. ; but only one half-ruined ham- 
let appears on the 1., and it is such a 
nest of thieves that the government 
have twice burned it to a&es within 
the lajst i centy. 

Around Bamleh (Bte. 16), as the 
name implies, the plain is "sandy," 
and it continues so the whole way to 
Y4fa. It is only a vigorous vegetation 
that prevents the sand from being 
bare and destructive as the downs of 
Oaza and Ascalon. Much of it is 
under culture ; and as we advance we 
see, away on the rt., a qplendid tract 
of meadow-land, alive with flocks and 
herds, and dotted with ominous black 
tents. A short distance S. of the 
road, and ^ h. from Bamleh, is the 
• village of Surafend, which may per- 
haps be the Sariphxa spoken of in 
connexion with Ascalon and Ghiza 
as having been destroyed during the 
civil wars of the Saracens in a,d. 756. 
In another hour Beit Dejan is on the 
rt., amid pine and olive groves. The 
name {Bkh Dagan) is anoien^ and it 



recalls the old deity of the Philis- 
tines. I h. farther is Y&sdr — some old 
Hazor — soon after passing wMoh we 
enter the orange-groves of Y6S& ; and 
finally reach its crowded gate after 
an hour's weary ride through deep 
sandy lanes, with an atmosphere like 
an English hothouse. 



Joppa or Japho, now called Yafci, 
and by Franks Jafia, is beautifully 
situated on a U^tle rounded hill, 
dipping on the W. into the waves of 
the Mediterranean ; and encompassed 
on the land side by orchards of oranges,, 
lemons, citrons, and apricots, scarcely 
surpassed in i![ie world. Like most 
oriental towns, however, it looks best 
at a distance. The houses are huddled 
together without the least regard to 
appearance or convenience ; the streets 
are only a labyrinth of blind alleys, and 
narrow, crooked, filthy lanes ; and the 
whole town is so crowded along the 
steep sides of the hill, that the rickety 
mansions in thp upper part seem to 
be toppling over on the fiat roofs of 
those below them. Still Y&fa has an 
air of bustle and thrift about it, which 
makes some amends for its architecture 
and its dirt. It has been neecUessly 
honoured with an English consul; 
for except to be out of me way, or to 
make money, it will be difficult to dis- 
cover what a consul has to do here. 
It has no port ; and it is only under 
fjEkVOurable circumstances a vessel can 
lie a mile or two from the shore. 
Many a time the steamers pass without 
being able to land either a mail or a 
passenger. There is indeed a place 
along tiie shore which has sometimes 
been dignified by the name of ** the 
harbour. ' It consists of a strip of 
water from 40 to 50 ft. wide, and from 
5 to 10 deep, surrounded on the sea 
side by low and partially sunk rocks. 
It has two entrances— one on the W. 
10 ft. wide, and the other on the N. 
not much larger. Such a spot may 
afford a little shelter to open boats ; 
but it is worse than useless so far 
as commerce is concerned ; for when 
there is the least swell it makes 
landing both difficult and dangerous. 
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The town is defended by a wall, on 
which a few old guns are mounted 
toward the sea. On the land side 
there is but one gate, and it is always 
so crowded with donkeys, camels, and 
lazy Arabs, that one has difficulty in 
forcing his way through. Just within 
it is a fountain adorned with a pro- 
fusion of carving and Arabic inscrip- 
tions. The bazaars are well supplied 
with excellent fruit, especially oranges, 
fw which Y&fa is the most celebrated 
place in Syria, l^ere is abundance, 
too, of old arms, old clothes, dogs, and 
Bedawtn. 

Yafa contains about 5000 Inhab., of 
whom 1000 are Christians, about 150 
Jews, and the rest Muslems. French 
steamers now (1858) call (weather per- 
mitting of course) on dUernaie Wednes- 
days, bringing European mails from 
Alexandria, and proceeding north- 
ward to Beyrout and Constantinople. 
Also on the Thursdays foUowing, talang 
mails to Alexandria for Europe. Aus- 
trian steamers likewise call about 
once a fortnight, but their times 
are frequently changing. Travellers 
anrlving at Ydf a to travel inland will 
easily find horses and mules to carry 
them and their baggage to Jerusalem, 
where further arrangement can be 
more easily made. Those not as yet 
provided with the luxury of dragoman 
will find polyglott Jew boys about 
the ** harbour," with enough of some 
known tongue to interpret and show 
the Uom. 

With the exception of a few frag- 
ments of granite columns, and some 
old stones built up in the walls, chiefiy 
rified from the palaces of Ascalon, 
there are no remains of antiquity in 
Y&fa. There are three mosks, and 
three small convents — Latin, Greek, 
and Armenian. The Armenian con- 
vent was used as an hospital during 
the occupation of the town by the 
French troops. And here Kapolecm 
committed an act which is not only an 
everlasting disgrace to the man, but a 
dark stain on the history of a civilized 
nation that had stains enough without 
it. Just before his retreat across the 
desert to Egypt, Napoleon visited the 
plague hospitiEd in this house, and 



invited such of the sufiering soldieis 
as had sufficient strength to get into 
the litters prepared for their use. He 
walked through Ihe rooms, affecting a 
careless air, striking his boot with his 
riding whip, in oider to remove the 
apprehensions in regard to the con- 
tagious nature of the malady. After 
all capable of removal had been plac«d 
in their litters, there was still a IsagQ 
number—^OTO four to five hundred^ 
left behind. What was to be done 
with them ? A humane man would 
have made some provision for theii 
safety at aU hazards ; a reckless man 
would have left them to their fate; 
but Napoleon ordered them to be 
poisoned! It must be recorded to 
the honour of the chief of his medical 
staf^ that, when the proposal was 
made to him, he proudly replied, 
"My vocation is to prolong life, not 
to extinguish it." Others were found, 
however, ready even to murder at a 
tyrant's command. And this, unfor- 
tunately, is not the only act of inhuman 
cruelty Napoleon perpetrated during 
his brief stay at Y&fe ; but I reserve 
an account of those horrors for their 
place in the historical sketch. 

Ykfsk is tradiUonaUy the oldest citf 
in the world, for Pliny says it exist^ 
before the fiood, and even hittoricaBy 
it is a place of high antiquity. Among 
the maritime towns allotted to the 
tribe of Dan we find the name Japho 
—a remarkable instance of the tenacity 
of Shemitic names. (Josh. xix. 46.) It 
next appears as the port at which the 
floats of cedar and pine from Lebanon, 
for the building of the Temple, were 
landed. (2 Chron. ii. 16.) And after 
the return from the captivity, Ezra 
tells us that the Jews gave "meat, and 
drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar- 
trees from Lebanon to the sea of 
Joppa,** for rebuilding the "House of 
the Lord." (Ezra iii. 7.) And it was 
at Joppa Jonah embarked for Tar- 
shish, in his vain attempt to escape 
an unpleasant mission to Nineveh. 
(Jon. i. 3.) Here, too, Peter the 
Apostle raised Tabitha from the dead, 
and resided many days in the house 
of ** Simon the tanner.!' The bouse is 
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still shown to the faithfal. And it 
was here that, while praying on the 
house-top, he saw that strange vision 
of clean and unclean beasts, and 
creeping things, and heard the voice 
saying, "Eise, Peter; kill and eat." 
(Acts ix. 36-43; x. 9-18.) It is 
frequently mentioned in the wars of 
the Maccabees ; and on one occasion, 
when its inhabitants had thrown 200 
Jews into the sea, Judas in revenge 
surprised and burned the Syrian fleet 
that lay before it. During the Eoman 
.wars Joppa was burned by Cestius, 
and upwards of 8000 of its inhabitants 
butchered. It was made the seat of 
a bishop in the time of Gonstantine, 
and retained the honour till its con- 
quest by the Saracens in 636. It was 
an important post during the cru- 
sades; but from that time tiU the 
close of the past centy. its history is 
obscure and uninteresting ; then, how- 
e^ er, its name rung throughout Europe 
and Asia, as the scene of one of the 
bloodiest tragedies on record. 

On the 4th of March 1799 Y&fa was 
invested by theFrench under Napoleon. 
In two days a breach was made by the 
cannon and declared practicable. The 
tovni was carried by storm, and de- 
livered over to all the horrors of war, 
which never appeared in a form 
niore frightful. During this scene of 
slaughter a large part of the garrison, 
consisting chiefly of Albanians, took 
refuge in some old khans, and called 
out from the windows that they would 
lay down their arms provided their 
lives were spared ; but otherwise they 
would fight to the last extremity. 
Two officers, Eugenp Beauhamais 
and Crosier, Napoleon's own aides- 
de-camp, agreed to the proposal, and 
brought them out disarmed in two 
bodies, one consisting of 2500 men, 
and the other of 1500. On reaching the 
b ead-quarters Napoleon received them 
with a stem demeanour, and expressed 
His highest indignation against his 
aides-de-camp for attempting to en- 
cumber him with such a body of 
prisoners in the famishing condition 
oi his army. The prisoners were made 
to sit down in front of the tents, their 
bands tied behind their backs. Despair 
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was already pictured in every face, for 
the relentless frown of the genera], 
and the gloomy whispers of the officers, 
could not be mistaken. But no cry was 
uttered, no semblance of cowardice 
exhibited. With the calm resignation 
characteristic of the Muslem spirit and 
fiiith they yielded to their &te. Bread 
and water were served out to them 
while a council of war was sum- 
moned to deliberate. For two days 
the terrible question of life or death was 
debated. Justice, common humanity, 
were not without their advocates ; but 
savage barbarity, under the name of 
political necessity, prevailed. The 
committee to whom the matter was 
referred unanimously reported that 
they should be put to death, and 
Napoleon immediately signed the &tal 
order 1 

On the 10th of March the fearful 
tragedy was brought to a close. The 
whole of the prisoners were marched 
down to the sand-hiys on the coast, 
firmly fettered; and there tiiey were 
ranged in small squares for execution. 
The French soldiers were drawn up 
in front with a full supply of ammuni- 
tion. A few minutes were allowed the 
victims to prepare for death. In the 
stagnant pools among which they 
were placed they performed their ab- 
lutions according to the rules of their 
faith, and then uttered a few words 
of prayer. Taking each other's hands, 
after having placed them on their 
hearts and on their lips, they gave and 
received an eternal adieu. They made 
a last appeal — not to the humanity of 
Frenchmen, for that they saw would 
be useless, but to the capitulation by 
which their hves had been guaranteed. 
The only answer they heard was the 
command for the soldiers to fire. 
Volley after volley was poured in upon 
them. For hours together nothing 
was heard but the rattle of musketry 
and the shrieks of the wounded and 
dying. One young man burst his 
bonds, threw himself among the horses 
of the French officers, and, embracing 
their knees, passionately implored 
them to spare his life. No wild 
Bedawy of the desert could have re- 
sisted such an appeal ; yet Frenchmen 
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■temly reftued, and he was bayoneted 
at their feet. An old chief slightly 
wounded had strength enough left to 
hollow ont with his own hands a rude 
grave in the soft sand; and there, 
while yet alive, he was interred by his 
followers— themselves sinking into the 
arms of death. After the massacre 
had lasted some time, the horrors that 
surrounded them shook the hearts of 



many, especially the younger part. 
Sevco^ broke their bonds^ da^ed into 
the sea. and swam to a ridge of rocks 
beyond the reach of shot. The troops 
made signs to them of peace; and 
when they came back, murdered tiiem ! 
Four thousand human beings were 
thus butchered ; but the vengeance of 
Heaven followed their murderer to the 
rocks of St. Helena. 
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